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Sl)t  KnUkerborktr0 : 

WHO      AND      WHAT      ARE      THBTf 

• 

PaoBABLT  no  other  portion  of  the  population  of  our  country  is  leas 
generally  understood,  as  to  its  real  character,  than  the  denizens  of  our 
own  Empire  City.  If  one  enunciates  the  patronymic, '  Kkickerbockxr,* 
the  Dutchman  of  our  colonial  times  rises  oefore  the  mind.  If  the  indi- 
vidual New-Yorker  of  the  present  age  is  spoken  of,  no  definite  idea  is 
suggested,  while  the  aggregate  mass  of  our  population  is  considered  as 
rather  a  congeries  of  heterogeneous  materials  than  as  a  homogeneous  and 
well-defined  whole.  Without  stopping  to  point  out  the  cause  of  this 
prevalent  error,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  all  this  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  truth  of  the  whole  subject,  and  to  claim  for  the  population 
of  New- York  a  proper  and  well-defined  individuality  of  character,  and 
a  real  elevation  of  social  position,  that  need  not  dread  a  comparison 
with  any  other  portion  or  class  of  the  population  of  the  country. 

Some  modem  nations  pride  themselves  upon  their  ability  to  trace  their 
descent  from  some  ancient  tribe  or  people  whose  names  and  deeds  are 
found  among  the  records  of  former  times.  Even  some  of  the  older 
states  and  cities  of  this  republic  are  not  altogether  destitute  of  this 
ancestral  vanity.  New-England  boasts  of  her  Pmitan  fathers ;  Virginia, 
of  her  gallant  cavaliers ;  Maiyland,  of  her  liberal-minded  Roman  Cath- 
olic founders ;  and  Pennsylvania,  of  her  peaceable  but  liberty-loving 
Quaker  ancestry.  New-York  might  fearlessly  enter  the  lists  with  ihese^ 
and  urge  the  claims  of  her  Belgic  ancestors  to  equal  honors  with  any  of 
them  ;  but  another  method  of  vindication  is  deemed  at  once  more  truth- 
ful, and  better  adapted  to  the  intended  purpose.  The  character  of  New- 
York  is  not  an  imported  or  inherited  one ;  it  is  a  home  production,  de- 
veloped from  the  assimilated  elements  out  of  which  the  present  population 
has  been  derived.  The  distinct  identity  and  the  real  excellence  of  this 
native  character  constitute  the  true  glory  of  the  people  of  our  city. 

The  original  settlers  of  New-Netherlandt,  it  is  well  known,  were  chiefly 
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natives  of  Holland ;  and  of  course  the  settlement  was  originally  a  Dutch 
colony,  having  the  manners  and  customs,  the  language  and  religion,  and 
generally  all  me  social  institutions  of  the  Fatherland.  But  from  the  be- 
ginning the  Belgic  basis  of  the  people  of  New-Amsterdam  was  diluted 
and  mixed  with  many  foreign  in^dients.  From  the  earliest  times  the 
colony  was  an  asylum  from  religious  persecution,  so  that  large  numbers 
of  refugees  of  almost  every  name  and  creed,  both  from  Europe  and  the 
neighboring  colonies,  were  attracted  to  that  place.  There  were  Jews 
and  Anabaptists,  Quakers  and  Sabbatarians,  and,  to  employ  the  language 
of  Governor  Dongan,  '  some  of  almost  every  belief,  and  most  of  none 
at  all,'  all  dwelling  together  in  perfect  equality,  and  consequently  in 
peace  and  good  neighhorhood.  The  zeal  of  the  patroons  to  induce 
immigrants  to  settle  within  their  several  grants  led  them  to  offer  liberal 
terms  to  settlers,  and  to  disregard  national  distinctions  and  theological 
differences.  It  thus  happened  that  these  infantile  settlements  were  often 
composed  of  the  most  diverse  materials ;  the  only  point  of  coincidence 
being  that  all  should  be  householders,  and  loyal  denizens  of  the  colony. 
As,  in  the  golden  age  of  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  to  be  a  Roman  citi- 
zen was  a  sufScient  title  to  all  the  immunities  of  the  republic,  so  in  these 
primitive  times  every  householder  in  New-Netherlandt  enjoyed  all  the 
privileges  of  citizenship.  This  primary  social  element  has  given  its 
impress  to  the  whole  body,  so  that  our  whole  social  system  is  only  a 
community  of  families. 

At  several  times  during  the  early  period  of  the  colonial  existence  of 
New-Netherlandt^  there  were  very  considerable  accessions  of  ag^egate 
bodies  of  immigrants  from  other  portions  of  Europe  than  Holland. 
Among  the  earliest  of  these  were  a  body  of  Walloons,  a  fragment  of  an 
ancient  race  residing  on  the  frontiers  between  France  and  Flanders,  speak- 
ing the  old  Gallic  language,  and  professing  the  Reformed  religion. 
During  the  famous  *  Thirty  Years'  War,'  they  were  distinguished  for  valor 
and  indomitable  prowess ;  but  the  events  of  war,  in  which  destiny  rather 
than  skill  and  might  seems  to  prevail,  were  against  them.  Determining, 
therefore,  to  preserve  their  liberties,  though  at  the  expense  of  their  coun- 
try, they  turned  their  eyes  toward  America.  They  sought  to  be  admit- 
ted, with  their  social  and  civil  institutions,  to  the  colony  of  Virginia ;  a 
request  that  was  promptly  denied.  Turned  aside  from  that  purpose,  they 
came,  about  the  year  1624,  to  seek  an  asylum  among  their  kindred  at 
New-Netheriandt,  and  were  permitted  to  locate  themselves  in  a  body  at 
the  Wallabout,  (  Wahle  bocht,)  or  '  Bay  of  the  Strangers,'  so  called  from 
themselves,  on  Long-Island,  and  within  the  present  corporate  limits  of 
the  city  of  Brooklyn.  Another  portion  of  them  passed  up  the  Hudson, 
and  established  themselves  at  the  colony  of  Esopus.  Thus  a  new,  though 
not  altogether  a  foreign  element  was  introduced  into  the  colonial  popu- 
lation. 

•  About  the  year  1642,  a  colony  of  the  English  race  came  from  New- 
England,  and  planted  themselves  beside  and  among  their  Belgic  prede- 
cessors on  the  northern  shore  of  Long-Island  Sotmd,  and  within  the 
acknowledged  limits  of  the  Dutch  possessions.  These  were  a  band  of 
religionists  who  had  followed  the  Pilgrim  train  to  America,  but  were 
now  conipelled,  on  account  of  the  intolerance  of  the  niUng  powers  of 
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New-£DgIaDd  and  their  own  pertinacious  nonnionfonnity,  to  remove 
beyond  the  rigorous  dominion  of  the  Puritans,  and  seek  a  refuge  under 
a  less  exacting  government  They  accordingly  requested  the  privilege 
to  settle  withm  the  limits  of  New-Netheriandt,  and  were  permitted  to 
do  so,  having  lands  assigned  them  for  their  habitation,  and  ttie  privileges 
of  a  free  manor,  and  the  unmolested  exercise  of  their  religion  guaran- 
tied to  them.  Soon  after,  the  little  colony  was  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  Throggmorton  and  his  associates,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
Massachusetts  with  Roger  Williams,  and  who  now  came  with  thirty-five 
families,  and  were  located  at  the  place  ever  since  called,  from  the  name 
of  the  leader  of  this  exiled  band,  Throgg^s  Neck. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Lady  Moody,  with  her  minor  son,  Sir  Henry^ 
and  many  followers,  fleeing  from  New-England  for  the  same  cause,  came 
to  New-iJetherlandt  and  planted  the  town  of  Gravezande  (Gravesend)  on 
Long-Island  They  were  soon  followed  by  a  large  number  of  New- 
England  fiamilies,  to  whom  lands  were  granted  upon  their  enrolling 
themselves  liegemen  of  the  province.  So  completely  did  these  An^o- 
Saxon  immigrants  become  assimilated  to  the  common  character,  Uiat 
manj  of  them  are  now  recognized  as  the  progenitors  of  the  principal 
Dutch  fiimilies  found  in  that  neighborhood.  But  this  assimilation  was 
not  effected  at  once,  nor  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  thus  introduced 
ever  entirely  lost  The  influx  of  English  settlers  led,  at  this  early  period, 
to  a  public  recognition  of  the  English  language,  and  to  other  appropri- 
ate modifications  of  the  public  administration.  In  pursuance  of  this 
liberal  policy,  and  with  the  avowed  design  ^  to  prevent  the  disturbance 
of  harmony  and  social  intercourse  by  the  incoming  of  so  many  strangers 
to  reside  here,'  the  Director-General  appointed  one  of  these  immigrants 
English  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  New-Netherlandt 

The  conquest  of  the  Swedish  colony  on  the  Delaware,  in  1665,  by  Gov- 
ernor Stuy  vesant,  led  to  the  transfer  of  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  colony  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  As  after  the  conquest  some 
of  the  Swedes  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  their  conquerors,  the  valor- 
ous Stuyvesant '  picked  out  the  flower  of  the  Swedish  troops,  and  sent 
them  with  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  to  Manhattan.'  A  part  of 
these  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  cit^,  and  the  rest  sent  to  the 
Walloons'  colony  at  Esopus.  These  Scandinavians  brought  with  them 
the  Lutheran  faith  and  worship,  which  had  been  hitherto  unknown  in 
the  colony ;  and  although  their  language  was  soon  lost,  and  even  their 
&mily  names  accommodated  to  the  more  favored  dialects,  these  Swedish 
families  can  still  be  traced  among  us,  and  they  plainly  demonstrate  that 
the  contribution  thus  made  to  the  population  of  the  colony  was  far  from 
being  an  unimportant  one. 

The  conquest  of  the  entire  colony  of  New-Netherlandt  by  the  English, 
m  1668,  necessarily  made  great  changes  in  the  condition,  and  ultimately 
in  the  character,  of  the  people.  It  is  supposed  that  at  ^at  time  nearlv 
one  half  of  the  whole  population  was  of  British  extraction  ;  and  though 
Dutch  manners  generally  prevailed,  yet  were  these  greatly  modified  by 
so  large  an  admixture  of  strangers.  With  the  new  government,  English 
manners  as  well  as  English  laws  came  into  favor.  The  language  of  the 
dominant  nation,  alreaidy  spoken  by  one  half  of  the  people,  was  made 
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the  medium  of  communication  in  all  public  affairs,  and  was  therefore 
cultivated  by  all  who  aspired  to  either  its  advantages  or  its  respectability. 
A  very  considerable  influx  of  English  people  followed  immediately  after 
the  setting  up  of  the  new  order  of  things,  some  of  them  as  actual  settlers, 
and  others  as  public  functionaries,  or  as  their  retainers  and  servants. 
Many  of  these  likewise  remained  permanently  in  the  province,  and  were 
by  degrees  incorporated  among  the  mass  of  the  population. 

Toward  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  large  number  of  French 
Protestants,  driven  from  their  own  country  by  the  murderous  persecution 
that  followed  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  sought  a  refuge  in 
the  province  of  New-York.  These  wretched  victims  of  treachery  and 
intolerance  were  cordially  welcomed  to  this  asylum  of  the  persecuted, 
where  they  settled  and  became  established  as  denizens.  Thus  a  new 
and  very  considerable  element  was  brought  into  the  social  body.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that,  though  these  refugees  from  persecution 
were  Frenchmen,  they  were  a  very  different  class  of  people  from  those 
whom  we  now  recognize  as  just  specimens  of  that  frivolous  and  volatile 
nation.  They  were  eminently  a  sober  and  religious  people ;  and  more 
than  this,  they  were  martyrs  for  religious  liberty ;  and  of  course  they 
brought  with  them  their  characteristic  earnestness  in  matters  of  fsuth  and 
duty.  As  to  secular  affairs,  they  were  skilAil  artisans,  industrious  and 
temperate  in  their  habits  of  life,  and  devotedly  attached  to  their  homes 
and  families.  Such  persons  could  not  be  otherwise  than  highly  valuable 
accessions  to  any  social  and  civil  community,  and  especially  to  such  as 
was  New-York  at  that  period.  Some  of  these  settled  in  New- York,  and 
others  in  different  places  in  the  province,  where  they  soon  became  quite 
amalgamated  with  the  common  mass,  and  by  their  own  habits  ana  ex- 
amples contributed  much  to  the  social  character  of  the  people. 

A  few  years  later,  (in  1710,)  some  three  thousand  Germans,  who  had. 
been  driven  by  the  storm  of  war  out  of  the  Palatinate  and  had  taken 
refuge  in  England,  were  sent  out  by  the  British  government  to  New- 
York.  These  were  both  political  and  religious  exiles,  and  of  course  they 
brought  with  them  the  peculiarities  of  opinion  that  had  caused  their 
sufferings ;  and  as  men  usually  cherish  their  sentiments  most  when  they 
are  maintained  at  greatest  expense,  these  exiles  were  zealous  advocates  of 
political  and  religious  liberty.  These  people  were  settled  along  the  Hud- 
son and  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Mohawk ;  and  afterward  many  of 
them  came  to  dwell  in  the  city,  and  thus  cast  another  element  into  the 
motley  mass. 

About  this  time  the  effects  of  the  English  revolution,  and  especially 
the  defeat  of  the  Pretender  in  Ireland,  caused  a  large  emigration  of  the 
partisans  of  the  vanquished  Stuarts  to  America.  These  were  from  all 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  English,  Scotch  and  Irish,  and  generally  of  a 
somewhat  elevated  social  grade.  These,  despairing  of  the  cause  of  their 
legitimate  prince,  came  now  to  spend  their  days  in  quiet  in  this  univer- 
sal city  of  refuge,  where  their  dislike  of  the  ruling  dynasty  of  Great 
Britain  transfornfed  them  into  violent  friends  of  individual  freedom. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  population  of  New- 
York  city  amounted  to  about  five  thousand,  made  up,  as  has  been  shown, 
of  the  most  heterogeneous  materials.    Of  these,  the  original  Dutch  was 
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BtiU  the  largest  body,  although  much  inferior  to  the  aggr^te  of  all  the 
others.  The  American  Dutchman  too  had  become,  through  a  variety  of 
causes,  a  very  different  kind  of  person  from  his  European  prototype. 
The  next  lai^est  class  was  the  motley  group  of  natives  of  the  Bntish 
Islands,  and  their  descendants  bom  in  the  province ;  a  class  united  only 
by  a  community  of  language,  and  of  relations  to  the  government 
Next  to  these  in  numbers,  and  resembling  them  in  many  particulars, 
although  distinguished  by  clearly-marked  traits  of  character,  were  the 
immigrants  from  the  neighboring  colonies.  Among  these  were  Puritans 
and  separatists  from  theocratic  New-England,  those  laying  aside  their 
exacting  intolerance,  and  these  their  obtrusive  non-conformity ;  reduced 
cavaliers  and  emancipated  apprentices  from  Virginia,  forgetting  here  the 
artificial  barriers  that  had  formerly  separated  them ;  wi£  Quakers  from 
Pennsylvania  and  New-Jersey,  and  refugee  servants  from  the  West 
Indies.  All  these,  with  the  Walloons,  Huguenots,  and  Palatinates,  made 
up  the  grotesque  mass  of  our  ancestral  population  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  llius  huddled  together,  they  were  rather  the  elements  out  of 
which  society  was  to  be  made,  than  a  properly-consolidated  social  body. 

But  of  the  ^vQ  thousand  persons  found  in  the  city  of  New-York  at 
that«dme,  not  less  than  a  full  sixth  part  were  of  a  race  not  yet  spoken 
ofl  More  than  eight  hundred  of  them  were  negroes,  originally  introduced 
as  slaves,  and  most  of  them  still  held  in  that  degraded  condition.  The 
great  disparity  of  physical  character  between  them  and  the  whites,  as 
well  as  their  social  and  personal  degradation  as  a  class,  fixed  an  impas- 
sable gulf  between  them  and  the  other  classes  of  the  community.  They 
aocordingly  constituted  a  distinct  easU  in  society,  and  have  consequently 
remained  a  forei^  mass  in  the  social  body,  quite  incapable  of  assimilat- 
ing with  it  Within  the  last  half  century  the  relative  proportion  of  this 
class  of  the  population  has  declined  more  than  one  half;  and  although 
they  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  slaves,  and  many  of  them  have  received  • 
the  rudiments  of  a  plain  education,  they  are  still  a  wholly  distinct  and 
an  outcast  class  in  the  community. 

Among  such  an  aggregation  of  the  crude  elements  of  a  population, 
the  local  manners  and  national  prejudices  of  each  class  would  necessarily 
be  kept  somewhat  under  restraint  No  one  class  had  so  great  a  prepon- 
derance as  to  be  able  to  assimilate  all  the  rest  to  its  own  character ;  nor 
were  the  various  elements  of  character  found  among  the  several  classes 
such  as  could  be  harmonized  into  a  consistent  unity.  The  necessity  of 
some  common  medium  of  communication,  aided  by  the  unrestrained 
intercourse  of  all  classes  and  nationalities,  led,  by  slow  degrees,  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  language  of  the  rulers  and  the  ruling  race.  These 
circumstances  have  given  to  New-York  a  purer  English  dialect  than  can 
be  found  in  most  places  where  the  English  language  is  spoken,  while  the 
few  provincialisms  that  are  mingled  with  it,  by  their  peculiarities,  clearly 
indicate  the  independent  origin  of  the  prevailing  forms  of  speech,  fii 
like  manner  the  prevailing  customs  and  usages  of  the  people  were  such 
as  sprung  up  among  themselves. 

The  colonists  of  New-Netherlandt  and  the  immigrants  to  provincial 
New- York  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  not  to  propagate  a  theory 
of  government,  nor  to  realize  a  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  optimism.    Most 
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of  tbem  came  as  individuals  and  beads  of  families,  seeking  for  a  quiet 
retreat  from  political  oppression  and  religious  persecution ;  and  of  course 
thej  were  much  more  intent  on  enjoying  the  sweets,  of  domestic  tran- 
quillity than  on  establishing  a  hierarchy,  or  founding  a  commonwealth. 
We  accordingly  find  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  province  dwelling  to- 
gether as  groups  of  families  rather  than  as  a  closely-compacted  commu- 
nity. Driven  by  oppression  from  the  lands  of  their  nativities,  they  had 
learned  to  love  the  home  of  their  exile  more  than  the  places  that  gave 
them  birth,  and  to  cherish  a  fraternal  interest  in  their  companions  in 
sorrow  and  consolation,  and  so  unconsciously  to  assume  their  habits  and 
manners.  Still,  there  were  differences  enough  to  forbid  a  very  close  inti- 
macy, so  that  each  one  was  compelled  to  seek  his  chief  enjoyments  in 
his  own  household.  Here  lay  the  strength,  and  from  this  source  originated 
that  symmetry  of  character  that  is  the  honest  boast  of  the  genuine  New- 
Yorker.  At  the  same  time,  a  community  of  wants  and  interests  united 
these  individuals  in  common  feelings  and  efforts,  and  thus  elicited  an 
enlarged  public  spirit,  and  at  length  an  exalted  patriotism. 

The  practice  of  freely  tolerating  all  Protestant  sects  of  Christians  was 
coeval  with  the  history  of  the  city  and  province  of  New-York.  The  plant- 
ing of  the  colony  was  not  originally  a  religious,  but  a  commercial  enter- 
prise. The  first  settlers  brough  t  with  them  the  prevailing  religious  nations 
of  the  Low  Countries,  not  wholly  excluding  the  intolerance  that  disgraces 
the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  Holland.  But  the  merchiCnts  of  Amsterdam 
were  more  careful  as  to  their  profits  than  for  the  maintenance  of  a  forced 
orthodoxy ;  and  as  in  their  own  city  free  toleration  prevailed,  so  they 
determined  it  should  be  in  New-Amsterdam,  in  America.  Accordingly, 
here  the  persecuted  non-conformists  of  almost  evenr  country  of  Europe 
sought  and  found  an  asylum,  and  '  freedom  to  worship  God.'  Here  the 
Calvinist  and  the  Lutheran  sat  down  together  and  enjoyed  equal  privi- 
leges. Here  the  arrogant  Episcopalian  and  the  stubborn  Presbyterian 
were  compelled  to  refrain  from  annoying  each  other.  Here  Anabaptists 
and  Quakers,  left  to  enjoy  their  own  fancies,  ceased  to  be  fanatical,  and 
became  rationally  devout,  and  truly  valuable  members  of  society.  Here 
too  even  the  forlorn  Israelite,  despised  and  persecuted  in  all  nations,  was 
permitted  to  set  up  his  synagogue,  and  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
ancient  faith  and  ritual  of  his  people.  While  yet  the  population  of  the 
city  amounted  to  less  than  ten  thousand,  there  were  ten  different  places 
of  public  worship,  belonging  to  and  occupied  by  an  equal  number  of 
distinct  sects,  each  having  its  own  creed  and  formulary.  By  thus  living 
tc^ther  on  terms  of  equality,  the  members  of  these  discordant  sects 
learned  lessons  of  mutual  forbearance,  and  by  degrees  substituted  a  genial 
chanty  for  the  violence  of  religious  partisanship. 

It  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  during  the  entire  colonial  period  of  the 
history  of  New-York,  the  Romish  faith  was  proscribed,  and  its  worship  dis- 
allowed.* Without  attempti  ng  to  defend  this  policy,  let  us  hear  their  own 
apology.    It  was  a  matter  of  political  rather  than  of  religious  policy. 

*  How  so  T  The  Duke  or  York,  sole  proprietor  and  arbiter  of  Uie  province  for  some  quarter 
of  a  oeotury,  was  a  zealous  Papist,  *•  for  wbfcb  cause*  he  Anally  eacriflced  the  crown  of  Engiland. 
Is  it  likely  he  would  permit  that  (iEiith  to  be  proocribed  In  the  colony  which  it  was  his  *  heart** 
desire'  to  see  establisned  in  the  motbercountryf  Proot-b^adsb. 
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The  Church  of  Rome  was  a  great  and  formidable  political  power,  en- 
deaToring,  by  all  the  machinations  of  its  complicated  but  powerful  agen- 
ciea,  to  subvert  every  ^te  and  kingdom  that  would  not  yield  to  its 
demands.  It  was  therefore  in  self-defence  that  the  Protestant  states  of 
Europe  arrayed  themselves  against  the  Papacy,  and  disallowed  itB  emis- 
saries, the  priests,  to  dwell  within  their  bounds.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, religious  intolerance,  but  political  vigilance,  that  shut  the  Papists  out 
of  New-York,  until,  under  the  influence  of  Protestant  institutions,  the 
political  body  became  so  thoroughly  consolidated  that  it  no  longer  had 
cause  to  fear  the  presence  and  power  of  those  natural  enemies  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  Of  the  sufficiency  of  this  apology  the  reader  must 
judge. 

During  the  greater  part  of  that  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century 
which  preceded  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  New- York  remained,  for  the 
most  part,  in  a  very  quiet  and  secluded  condition.  No  considerable 
accessions  of  immigrants  occurred  later  than  those  already  enumerated. 
The  people  dwelt  quietly  together  in  their  habitations,  and  the  popula- 
tion was  augmented  rather  by  the  natural  increase  of  families  than  by 
accessions  from  abroad.  During  the  second  quarter  of  that  century,  the 
increase  of  numbers  was  less  than  a  hundred  a  year,  or  about  one  per 
cent  annually ;  a  ratio  less  than  the  ordinary  natural  increase  of 
families.  For  the  ensuing  twenty-five  years  the  growth  of  population 
was  much  greater ;  but  the  accessions  were  chiefly  from  other  portions 
of  the  province,  and  so  brought  no  new  elements  into  the  social  body. 
By  the  opemtion  of  these  causes,  the  population  of  New-York,  at  the 
b^'nning  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  was  almost  exclusively  made  up 
of  natives  of  the  province,  whose  ancestors  also,  for  several  generations, 
had  been  residents  of  the  country.  Thus,  thougl»  descended  from  a 
▼arietv  of  the  families  of  Europe,  die  people  of  New-York  had  become 
oonsoUdated  and  assimilated,  till  the  social  body  presented  a  very  good 
degree  of  individuality  of  character  and  homogeneousness  of  structure. 

The  people  of  New- York,  while  bearing  the  common  features  of  the 
American  character,  have  also  certain  specific  traits  of  mind,  that  suffi- 
ciently distinguish  them  as  a  well-defined  variety  of  the  common  genus. 
Though  these  characteristics  are  less  prominent  and  obtrusive  than  those 
of  the  New-Englander,  or  the  Virginian,  or  the  Eentuckian,  thev  are  not 
less  real  or  worthy  of  attention.  The  influences  among  which  tne  crude 
elements  of  the  social  mass  were  fused  into  a  consistent  body,  at  the 
same  time  determined  the  future  character.  Those  determining  influences 
originated,  for  the  most  part^  at  the  fire-side  and  in  domestic  life.  Men 
who  had  come  hither  to  escape  the  grasp  of  tyranny  were  satisfied  to 
guard  their  own  hearth-stones,  to  store  their  own  gamers,  and  to  worship 
God  *  under  their  own  vine  and  fig-tree.'  A  community  educated  amidst 
such  influences,  and  trained  to  such  habits,  must  be  at  once  the  most 
loyal  subjects  of  good  government,  and  the  most  indomitable  enemies  to 
tyranny.  This  has  ever  been  the  case  with  the  people  of  New- York. 
The  most  unlimited  equality  of  social  and  religious  privileges  is  cheer- 
fully conceded  to  all,  while  any  encroachments  upon  individual  liberty 
are  jealously  detected  and  fearlessly  withstood. 

The  tendency  of  such  a  c<»idition  of  society  is  especially  to  develope 
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the  individual.    Each  citizen  is  a  peer  of  the  reaUn ;  each  household  an 
inviolable  stronghold  of  freedom.    The  opinions  and  sentiments,  the 

Sleasures  and  devotions  of  each  individual  arc^all  his  own,  with  which 
le  government  has  no  right  nor  power  to  interfere ;  and  he  fashions 
them  according  to  his  own  convictions,  tastes,  or  caprices.  This  individ- 
uality is  thus  made  the  predominating  condition,  to  which  public  opin- 
ion and  the  dicta  of  church  or  state  are  made  wholly  secondary.  The 
body  politic  and  social  is  thus  made  to  rest  on  the  divine  institution  of 
the  family,  and  the  hearth-stone  becomes  the  key-stone  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  Dv  which  means  the  love  of  individual  freedom  is  cherished,  and 
eveiy  motive  to  invade  the  rights  of  others  taken  away. 

It  is  granted  that  the  same  tendencies  which  so  ^ectually  develope 
the  individual  character,  if  carried  too  far,  will  render  the  man  rough  and 
discourteous.  It  would  perhaps  be  claiming  too  much  for  the  people  of 
New- York  to  say  that  tnis  result  has  not  m  any  degree  been  realized 
among  them.  But  from  the  beginning  this  influence  has  been  checked 
and  modified  by  another  of  a  contrary  tendency.  New-York  has  always 
been  a  seat  of  commerce,  and  its  population  a  mercantile  people.  Com- 
mercial relations  are  those  of  mutual  dependence,  which  necessarily  induce 
conciliatoriness,  and  tend  even  to  cringing.  Such  a  tendency  is  of  course 
directly  opposed  to  that  sturdy  independence  which  is  the  fundamental 
element  of  character  among  our  people ;  a  virtue  whose  excess  may 
seem  a  fault  In  itself  that  tendency  is  confessed  to  be  an  evil  one,  sinoe 
it  induces  a  sycophantic  manner,  and  substitutes  mercantile  for  moral 
considerations  in  the  estimate  of  things.  The  influences  of  commerce 
are  not  friendly  to  a  spirit  of  personal  independence,  and  that  true  self- 
respect  by  which  a  man  esteems  himself  none  the  worse  because  he  wants 
the  accidents  of  wealth.  Gain  is  the  primary  object  of  the  mere  mer- 
chant's aspirations,  to  which  every  other  consideration  must  be  sacrificed. 
With  such  a  person  even  liberty  has  its  price,  and  the  demands  of  mo 
rality  and  religion  are  less  imperative  than  those  of  trade.  These  influ- 
ences have  no  doubt  somewhat  afiected  the  character  of  our  people,  in 
some  instances,  and  even  among  large  classes,  tendins  to  reduce  men  to 
mere  money-changers,  and  devotees  of  Mammon;  l}ut,  in  their  more 
general  operations,  counter-working  the  excessive  tendency  of  society  to 
a  stem  and  uncourdy  independence  of  character  and  maaners.  Proba- 
bly neither  individual  liberty  nor  good  morals  could  be  maintained  in  a 
purely  mercantile  community ;  but  the  tendencies  which,  operating  alone, 
would  be  thus  ruinous,  may  become  available  for  good  in  modifying 
opposite  tendencies.  These  antagonistic  influences  have  been  called  into 
^cient  exercise  among  us,  and  by  their  conflict  they  have  elicited  a 
genuine  independence  of  character,  softened  and  subdued  by  sodial  influ- 
ences. 

In  scarcely  any  other  of  the  American  colonies  were  the  interests  of 
education  so  long  and  so  generally  neglected  as  in  New- York.  Founded 
and  maintained  for  commercial  purposes,  New-Amsterdam,  or  New- York, 
was,  during  its  whole  colonial  existence,  very  inadequately  supplied  with 
the  facilities  for  public  instruction.  Of  necessity  the  native-bom  chil- 
dren grew  up  without  learning ;  and  as,  in  the  progress  of  things,  almost 
the  entire  population  became  a  native  one,  a  widespread  popular  igno- 
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nmoe  prevailed.  This  state  of  thlDgs,  as  might  be  presumed,  did  not 
bal  to  produce  a  degeneracy  of  the  public  morals  and  a  degradation  of 
the  popular  character.  JSThere  was  mdeed  always  an  educated  class  in 
the  community,  the  salutaiy  influence  of  whose  presence  may  be  easily 
recognized ;  but  tbey  were  too  far  removed  from  the  masses,  as  to  botn 
their  associations  and  their  sympathies,  to  exert  any  great  influence  over 
them.  The  state  of  learning,  of  manners,  and  of  morals,  were  not  what 
they  should  have  been,  during  the  whole  colonial  history  of  New-York. 
But  these  evils  were  not*  without  their  incidental  benefits.  For  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a  century  the  little  communities  on  the  Hudson  were 
left  to  consolidate  their  heterogeneous  materials  of  thoughts  and  ideas, 
as  well  as  of  persons,  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  isolation.  Veiy  few 
and  scanty  contributions  to  their  inteUectual  stores  were  derived  from 
foreign  sources.  A  third  generation  since  the  l&st  general  immigration 
was  bom  and  reared  among  the  homely  scenes  and  home-bom  influences 
of  these  isolated  settlements,  and  of  course  the  whole  community  became 
consolidated  into  a  proper  unity  of  ideas  and  sentiments,  action  and 
diaracter.  While  thus  separated  from  both  the  social  and  intellectual 
influences  of  other  people,  the  crade  elements  of  our  native  population, 
by  its  internal  fermentations,  gave  being  to  the  New- York  character. 
Iliat  character,  efalightened  and  educated,  is  the  same  that  is  now  the 
honest  pride  of  the  genuine  Knickerbocker. 

Writers  on  America  and  the  Americans  have  especially  distinguished 
two  mat  classes  of  our  population,  the  Puritanic  and  the  Cavalier,  or 
the  New-Englanders  and  the  Virginians ;  and  some  have  vainly  attem])ted 
to  reduce  the  whole  American  people  to  these  two  classes.  Nor  is  it 
wonderful  that  superficial  observers  should  recognize  these  and  overlook 
all  others.  The  real  individuality  of  these  characters  is  manifest;  they 
ate  also  numerous  bodies  and  have  a  traditional  celebrity,  and  the  fear 
tares  that  distinguish  them  are  prominent  and  well  defined.  Their  very 
deformities  render  them  more  easy  to  be  recognized,  and  their  want  of 
mrmmetiy  gives  a  distinctiveness  to  their  individuality.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  mat  the  Puritan  and  the  Cavalier  are  recognized  by  some 
who  fiul  to  perceive  or  to  identify  the  Knickerbocker.  But  a  more  care- 
ful and  discriminating  observation  would  not  fail  to  discover  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Empire  City  are  not  a  mere  mongrel  race,  without 
individuality  of  character  and  proper  distinctive  social  traits.  Though 
leas  sharply  defined  than  some  others,  and  too  symmetrically  formed  to 
be  distinguished  by  some  prominent  feature  of  character,  as  well  as 
without  Sie  prestige  of  ancestral  fame,  the  New-York  character  is  not 
only  a  specific  reality,  but  also,  as  such,  it  is  marked  by  characteristics 
of  which  none  need  be  ashamed. 

Between  the  New-£nglander  and  the  New-Yorker — the  Yankee  and 
the  Knickerbocker — there  are  dearly-marked  differences  of  character, 
arising,  doubtless,  from  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  the  colo- 
nial history  of  each  people.  New-England  was  » ettled  1  y  organized 
bodies;  New-York  by  individuals.  Community  of  religious  opinions 
and  observances  was  the  bond  of  union  among  the  Puritan  colonists ; 
so  that  opinion  was  legalized,  and  dissent  or  non-conformity  became  an 
offence.    Thus  individual  opinion  was  merged  into  associated  opinion, 
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and  the  man  appeared  as  a  member  of  the  associated  body  rather  than 
as  a  complete  and  responsible  individuality.  How  entirely  different  was 
the  state  of  things  in  colonial  New-York  has  been  already  shown,  in 
connection  with  the  natural  results  of  those  influences.  The  effects  of 
these  original  differences  are  now  rendered  imperishable  by  being  incor- 
porated mto  the  provincialist  traits  of  character.  In  New-England  the 
consoUdation  of  society  has  to  a  great  decree  destroyed  proper  individ- 
uality and  independence  of  character,  while  in  New-York  the  social 
mass  is  but  an  aggregation  of  persons,  each  complete  in  his  own  indi- 
vidual integrity. 

The  same  causes  have  given  form  to  the  intellectual  character  of  the 
two  sub-nationalities.  New-England  enjoyed  great  intellectual  advan- 
tages over  her  western  neighbors  from  the  begmning  of  her  existence ; 
nor  has  the  rapid  progress  of  the  latter,  during  the  present  century,  suf- 
ficed to  overcome  their  relative  disadvantages.  The  inhabitants  of  New- 
England  are  still  a  more  learned  people  wan  those  of  New- York.  But 
there  is  a  plain  difference  between  learning  and  education ;  and  while 
we  concede  a  superiority  as  to  the  former  to  our  eastern  neighbors,  we 
question  their  title  to  even  equality  as  to  the  latter.  An  accumulation 
of  facts  and  ideas  may  be  made  under  the  restraints  of  an  artificial  dis- 
cipline, and  with  a  stinted  mental  developement ;  but  that  education 
which  justly  forms  the  character,  requires  that  the  mind  shall  be  free  in 
its  exercises,  and  unconstrained  in  its  processes  and  determinations.  The 
tyranny  of  conventionalism  has  unquestionably  operated  unfavorably 
upon  the  New-England  character,  as  compared  with  the  breadth  and 
freedom  that  distinguish  that  of  the  New-Yorker. 

The  character  of  the  Virginian  differs  still  more  widely  from  that  of 
the  New-Yorker.  Thename  by  which  that  character  is  designated — Ca- 
valier— suflSciently  describes  him.  He  is  brave,  haughty,  and  reck- 
less. Such  a  character  can  be  maintained  only  in  an  artificial  and  con- 
strained state  of  society ;  and  where  it  is  found,  it  must  belong,  not  to 
the  whole  community,  out  only  to  a  privileged  class.  Persons  thus  cir- 
cumstantially elevated  may  be  compelled  to  a  kind  of  self-respect  by 
their  condition ;  but  self-respect  thus  caused  is  not  genuine.  It  is  not 
in  view  of  his  own  manhood  that  such  an  one  is  led  to  abhor  whatever 
is  low  or  base,  but  only  in  respect  to  his  circumstances.  Strip  him  of 
these  accidents,  of  family  and  kindred,  of  wealth  and  position,  and  the 
Cavalier  is  fallen.  This  habitual  reliance  on  accidents  is  greatly  un- 
friendly to  individual  developement  and  personal  elevation.  These 
statements,  as  to  both  the  facts  and  the  theory  of  the  case,  are  abun- 
dantly attested  by  the  desolation  that  broods  over  the  once  fertile  fields 
of  the  Old  Dominion,  as  compared  with  the  ever-increasing  fertility  of 
the  Empire  State ;  and  especially  by  the  diminutiveness  and  dilapidation 
of  the  chief  sea-port  town  of  the  former,  compared  with  the  thrift  and 
progress  of  that  of  the  latter. 

The  Virginian  attains  his  social  position  and  maintains  his  character 
by  means  of  his  circumstances :  the  New-Yorker  accomplishes  the  same 
end  by  his  own  inherent  energies,  and,  if  necessary,  m  spite  of  his  cir- 
cumstances. Though  favored  l)y  none  of  the  accidents  of  life,  he  asserts 
his  own  manhood,  and  asks  no  other  title  to  respectability,  nor  will  he 
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pennii  any  man  to  become  his  patron.  Respecting  himself  as  a  man^ 
he  cannot  be  mean,  though  he  may  be  poor;  and  recognizing  the  same 
manhood  in  others,  he  cannot  be  arrogant,  however  far  above  them  in 
merely  external  things. 

Such  are  the  people  of  New- York,  the  denizens* of  the  Empire  City 
and  of  the  Empire  State.  They  compose  an  illustrious  sub-species  of 
the  great  American  family,  instinct  with  energy,  and  gifted  with  an 
almost  unlimited  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  endowed  with  the  most  exalted 
attributes  of  humanity.  A  native  race,  derived  from  no  ancestral  pro- 
totype, and  copying  servilely  no  exemplar,  they  must  attain  to  a  more 
glorious  destiny  than  has  yet  been  achieved  among  mankind.  The 
name  assumed  and  conced^  by  common  consent  shall  be  abundantly 
justi6ed  alike  in  the  matmel  and  ihe personnel  of  the  Empire  City.  This 
native  energy  of  the  New-York  character  also  displays  itself  in  its  power 
to  assimilate  other  forms  to  itself  From  whatever  point  the  denizen  of 
that  dty  may  have  come,  a  residence  in  New-York  surely  and  speedily 
makes  him  a  New-Yorseb.  The  eastern,  the  southern,  the  wester^  man 
soon  loses  his  peculiarities,  and  becomes  like  his  neighbors.  The  plastic 
Hibernian  forgets  that  he  is  an  exile ;  and  even  the  implastic  Teutons 
insensibly  yield  to  the  impalpable  but  irresistible  influences  that  surround 
them.  Thus  are  our  immigrant  denizens  transformed,  in  character  as 
well  as  in  political  rights,  into  genuine  Americans,  and  New-York  energy 
acts  as  a  solvent  to  fuse  the  motley  masses  that  Europe  is  pouring  upon 
our  shores  into  a  consistent  body  of  valuable  and  happy  freemen. 
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THE        SARLT        LOST 


»T     9  .      OZtBlCBltT. 


Uaht  are  the  friends  we  cherished 
Long  ofOf  that  sweetly  ^w 

By  our  side,  but  earlj  perished. 
Fading  like  the  flowers  from  view ; 

Friends  who  by  the  wayside  perished 
Frail  as  flowers^  as  lovely  too. 

As  the  rooming  star,  that  sprinkles 
Argents  in  the  face  of  dawn, 

In  the  twilight  fainter  twinkles^ 

'   And  is  hastily  withdrawn, 

Oft  some  loved  one,  risine,  twinkles^ 
And  with  mom*s  full  iHush  is  gone  I 

Thus  have  fled  the  pure  and  gifted, 
Doting  parents'  hope  and  boast ; 

Off  their  mortal  robes  they  shifted, 
When  was  prized  their  music  most ; 

Off  their  robes  in  haste  they  shifted. 
Beckoned  by  the  dboiring  host 
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I  BAT  lonely,  in  the  twilight^ 
Dreaming  o'er  the  mystic  paee. 

Where  the  Song  of  Songs  is  wntten 
By  King  Solomon  the  sage. 

Solomon;  of  whom  Tradition 
Tells  the  East  her  marvels  still : 

How  he  was  the  great  magician. 
And  the  demons  did  his  will. 

Eyen  now  the  AraVs  tent-fire 
Sinks  and  wavers,  gently  fanned, 

For  the  trail  of  roj^al  garments 
Sweeps^  at  midnight  o'er  the  sand. 

It  befell,  while  I  was  reading, 
That  the  page,  before  mine  eye^ 

Vanished,  like  a  mist  receding; 
And  I  saw  a  landscape  rise. 

Through  the  haze  of  language  olden. 
Where  the  dost  of  affes  floats; 

Flashed  the  Poet's  spirit^  golden 
As  a  sun-beam  through  its  motes. 

I  beheld  the  lost  Jerusalem 

In  its  glory,  as  of  old, 
And  the  Temple  in  the  moon-light; 

With  its  pinnacles  of  gold. 

While  the  sleepless  monarch,  turning 

On  his  bed,  a  soul  possessed. 
Battled  with  a  quenchless  yearning 

And  the  demons  of  unrest : 

With  the  weariness  of  station, 
Piling  u[>  its  gorgeous  weight ; 

With  his  lungly  isolation. 
Lonely  on  the  heights  of  state. 

Then  he  slept;  and  to  his  slumbers 
Passed  the  angels  good  and  ill. 

Stole  the  dream  that  woke  those  numbers 
Which,  for  ages;  breathe  and  thrill 

Twas  a  dream :  whence  come  I  knew  no^ 

From  below  or  from  above ; 
But  it  whispered  to  Ben  David 

Visions  marvellous — of  Love. 
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For  it  told  of  pure  afFectioD, 

Maiden  freshneo^  manly'trutb. 
Till  the  sleeper's  recollectioii 

Waaderea  backward  to  hia  jonth. 

Urns  it  is»  that  thoughts  so  tender 
Through  his  nambers  faintly  g^eam, 

Lost  amid  barbaric  splendor. 
Incoherent  as  a  dream. 


A 
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BT   Vns    ADTBOH   OF    '  FBH-AVO -ZMK  aSBTCirBa  ' 

Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  his  fascinating  essajs,  says :  '  I  dream  awaj 
mj  life  in  others'  speculations.  I  love  to  lose  myself  in  other  men's 
minds.  When  I  am  not  walking,  I  am  reading ;  I  cannot  sit  and  think 
Books  think  for  me.' 

I  am,  just  at  this  moment,  much  inclined  to  dream  away  an  hour  or 
two  in  others'  speculations  also.  It  is  a  dark,  stormy  evemng  without ; 
the  driying,  dashing  rain  patters  against  the  windows,  and  the  wind 
makes  mournful  music  among  the  elm-boughs  without  But  within,  all  is 
light  and  peace.  The  ruddy  blaze  leaps  up,  and  ffolden  vistas,  and  glit- 
tering caverns,  and  fiery  dragons  gleam  in  the  glowing  coals.  On  the 
table  stands  one  of  those  green-shaded  lamps  which  studious  men  love, 
and  all  around  us  are  books. 

Books  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling ;  books  on  shelves  over  doors ;  books 
in  niches ;  books  on  the  Oxford  reading-table ;  books  on  the  bureau-cover ; 
books  on  the  sofa;  books  on  the  floor,  and  heaped  up  confusedly  in 
comers ;  books  on  the  mantel-piece ;  books,  indeed,  wherever  one  can  be 
conveniently  or  inconveniently  put.  Next  the  door  are  stately  old  folios, 
some  in  ancient  veritable  boards,  with  huge  ridges  on  their  broad  backs, 
brazen  hasps  on  their  covers,  and  some  rare  ones,  to  which  are  attached 
links  of  the  broken  chain  which  once  confined  them  to  the  shelves  of 
some  suspicious  old  library.  Over  these  are  the  quartos ;  then  comes  a 
row  of  octavos ;  and  the  higher  we  go  the  less  bulky  are  the  tomes.  But 
whether  they  be  big  or  litUe,  thick  or  thin,  ancient  or  modern,  we,  like 
Southey,  hail  them  as  *  never-failing  friends^'  and  claim  boon  companion- 
ship with  each  and  all. 

Uow  luxurious !  A  quiet  evening,  a  heart  at  peace  with  all  the  world, 
and  for  our  companions  the  embodied  thoughts  of  the  great  and  wise  of 
all  times.  As  I  sit  in  my  easy  chair,  I  can,  by  my  '  so  potent  power,' 
tonunon  around  me  a  glorious  company  of  immortals,  and  become  in 
a  certain  sense  a  necromancer,  since,  in  their  works,  I  hold  converse  with 
and  take  counsel  of  the  dead.  Pleasantest  of  superstitions  this  1  Su]> 
roimded  by  books,  I  ask  for  no  other  associates ;  even  the  presence  of  the 
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dearest  friend  just  now  would  be  an  intrusion  on  mj  voiceful  yet  speech- 
less solitude. 

The  library  in  which  I  now  sit  is  just  such  an  one  as  I  am  sure  Elia 
would  have  rejoiced  to  be  imprisoned  in.  It  belongs  to  one  whose  eyes 
twinkle  at  the  sight  of  black-letter,  and  who  regards  with  reverence  a 
'  scarce  copy.'    An  Elzivir  to  him  is  a  more  excellent  thing  than  the 

fiudiest  gilded  thing  that  ever  issued  from  fashionable  publisher's  shelf, 
et  hath  he  a  love,  too,  for  choice  modern  literature ;  and  dainty  poetry 
delighteth  him.  I  mean  not  so  much  Tennysonian  jingle  as  Uie  solid 
stuff  of  such  as  Dryden,  and  Ben  Jonson,  and  Marlowe,  and  such 
like  true  poets,  men  whose  sterling  literary  coin  had  the  ring  as  well  as 
the  shine.  Well,  such  a  library  as  such  a  book-lover  could  collect  with 
infinite  pains  is,  during  a  life-time,  a  pro  tempore  mine,  and  it  is  just 
such  an  one  to  enjoy ;  for,  although  national  collections  of  books  are 
invaluable,  one  cannot  be  said  to  luxuriate  in  them  as  we  do  in  a  snug, 
well- assorted  chamber  of  learning.  For  my  part,  I  never  could  read  to 
advantage  in  big  halls  lined  with  learning.  A  Brobdignagian  Bodleian 
is  well  enough  to  sit  and  quote  in ;  but  for  enjoyability  commend  me  to 
a  silent  snuggery  like  this. 

So  wrapped  up  am  I  in  '  measureless  content,'  that  I  fancy,  if  the 
cricket  chirping  on  the  hearth  were  to  become  a  visible  fairy,  and  offer 
me  a  crown,  I  do  not  think  I  would  accept  the  offer.  I  do  not  sigh  for 
greatness  of  that  kind,  but  kings  have  sighed  for  learned  repose.  Stay : 
here  in  this  splendid  fourth  edition  of  Burton's  'Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly,' which  I  handle  lovindy,  we  read  that  'King  James,  in  1605, 
when  he  came  to  see  our  University  of  Oxford,  and,  amongst  other 
JEAi^Q&A^  now  went  to  view  that  famous  library,  renewed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  in  imitation  of  Alexander,  at  his  departure  brake  out  into  that 
noble  speech :  *  If  I  were  not  a  King,  I  could  be  an  University  man ; 
and  if  it  were  so  that  I  was  a  prisoner,  if  I  might  have  my  wish,  I 
would  desire  to  have  no  other  prison  than  that  library,  and  to  be  chained 
together  with  so  many  good  authors^ '  Had  his  Majesty  been  blessed 
with  such  company,  he  would  have  fared  far  better  than  among  the 
courtiers  who  surrounded  him. 

The  libranr  I  am  now  pleasantly  prisoned  in  belongs  to  one  of  our 
New-England  clergymen,  and  therefore,  as  may  be  expected,  it  is  pecu- 
liarly rich  in  worl^  on  theology.  But  these  do  not  crowd  out  histoiy, 
or  biography,  or  science,  or  learning  indeed  of  any  sort.  As  I  sit,  I  see, 
or  seem  to  see,  looking  out  from  the  backs  of  the  books,  the  spirits  of 
Shakspeare,  Cervantes,  Milton,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bunyan,  De  Foe,  and 
hosts  of  other  bookmen.  As  the  fire  flashes  now  and  then,  the  books 
seem  endued  with  vitality,  and,  with  eyes  half  closed  and  dreaming, 
I  regard  them  as  actual  living  things,  as  brains  Pythagorized  into 
books. 

And  how  strange  it  is  to  observe  the  company  in  which  some  of  these 
books  find  themselves!  Just  opposite  is  Hannah  More  cheek-by-jowl 
with  Albert  Smith's  '  Ballet  Girl  y  and  Mrs.  Opie  is  as  dose  as  close  can 
be  to  the  same  sprightly  author's  *Gent'  Lord  Byron  is  leaning 
familiarly  on  Southey,  apparently  enjoying  his  'Table-Talk;'  and 
Jeremy  Taylor,  in  a  falling  position,  is  supported  by  an  original  Joe 
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Miller.  The  author  of  *  Paradise  Lost '  has  got  close  to  Robert  Mont- 
gomery's  *  Satan;-  and  Henry  Smith,  the  silver-tongued  preacher  of 
Elizabeth's  time,  is  nearly  crushed  by  *  Five  Hundred  Skeletons  of  Ser- 
mons '  and  twenty-three  bulky  *  Pulpits.'  The  fiercest  polemics  and  the 
meekest  Christians,  lamb-and-lion-like,  stand  harmoniously  on  one  shelf; 
reviewers  and  victims  placidly  survey  each  other  from  opposite  comers  ; 
High  Churchmen  and  Low  Churchmen  join  in  goodly  rows ;  Bonner 
and  Cranmer  dwell  together  in  unity;  William  Penn  and  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  are  almost  arm-in-arm ;  Cromwell  and  Charles  are  at  peace ; 
and  Lord  Chief  Justice  JeflTeries  seems  greatly  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
his  many  victims.  Here  kings  meet  their  subjects  without  etiquette, 
and  Alfred  the  Great  and  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew  tell  each  other  their 
widely  different  stories ;  Nelson  and  Fighting  Fitzgerald  fight  their  bat- 
tles o'er  again ;  and  George  Washington,  in  close  contiguity  to  George 
the  Third,  appears  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  that  stubborn  old 
gentleman. 

I  have,  almost  at  random,  selected  a  book  which  lies  within  my  arm's 
reach  ;  and  lo!  here  are  some  thoughts  about  books,  which,  had  I  read 
them  before,  would  have  saved  me  from  the  above  speculations.  And  by 
whom  is  this  following  written  ?  Why,  by  none  other  than  the  owner 
of  this  very  library.  Hear  what  he  says,  and  if  you  do  not  admire  its 
book-loving  spirit,  I  pray  you  proceed  no  farther  in  my  company.  *  I  • 
never,*  writes  my  friend,  *  enter  a  library  without  a  feeling  of  reverence 
for  the  company  in  which  I  am  placed.  I  regard  a  volume  as  the  very 
spirit  of  its  author,  the  actual  bemg  of  the  man  who  thought  it,  wrote  it, 
left  it,  and  sent  it  forth  for  all  its  purposes  of  might  and  mercy.'  And 
again:  'What  strange  reflections  rush  upon  the  mind  of  a  thinking 
man  when  he  gazes  upon  the  shelves  of  a  richly-stored  library  1  For 
instance,  what  queer  juxtaposition  will  authors  find  upon  tables  and 
shelves  !  Men  who  in  life  were  sadly  hostile  and  divided  in  judgment 
and  aflTection,  here  sit  down  side  by  side.  The  lion  and  the  lamb,  the 
vulture  and  the  dove,  keep  quiet  company.  I  am  now  gazing  upon 
Featley's  '  Dippers  Dipt '  and  Paget's  '  Heresiography '  on  a  table, 
while  directly  over  them  I  see  Keach  and  Kiffin,  Tombs  and  the  ven- 
erable Jesse.  These  men  wrote  and  controverted  for  all  coming  ages ; 
and  yet,  no  doubt,  they  are  all  happy  and  united  in  fraternal  love  in  that 
heaven  where  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  are  delivered  from 
error,  prejudice,  and  rancor.    There,  on  that  shelf,  is  that  glorious  folio, 

*  Beliqoise  Baxterianae,'  and  a  few  niches  off,  the  *  Bloody  Assizes '  and 
the  life  of  that  arrant  scoundrel,  George,  Lord  Jefferies,  the  supple  tool 
of  all  the  cruelties  of  James  the  Second.  Lloyd's  'Wortnies  of 
Charles  the  First's  Reign '  are  cheek-by-jowl  with  Lord  Niigent's  capital 

*  Life  of  John  Hampden '  and  Foster's  *  Lives  of  the  Statesmen  of  the 
Commonwealth.'  Then  some  books  seem  to  get  together  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  elective  affinity.  Dr.  Chalmers'  works  will  keep  close  by  Andrew 
Fuller,  and  Jay's  Sermons  will  be  found  very  near  to  old  Jeremiah 
Burroughs.' 

Mar^  gentle  reader,  how  delicate,  yet  how  sharp,  is  the  satire  in 
this  presumed  cx^mpanionship  of  Chalmers  and  Fuller,  and  Jay  and 
Burroughs ;  for  students  well  enough  know  that  the  Scotch  divine  was  not  a 
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little  indebted  for  some  of  his  best  things  to  the  sturdy  Baptist,  and  that 
Burroughs'  works  form,  in  many  instances,  the  staple  joi  William  Jay's 
discourses. 

€k>  into  public  or  private  libraries,  reader,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  you  will  find  a  lar^  proportion  of  learned  rubbish.  Such 
is  not  the  case  here.  Of  such  literary  lumber  this  library  is  swept  and 
garnished.    Let  me,  Jack-Homer-like,  select  a  few  '  plums.' 

Here  is  a  treasure-house  of  sweets,  a  mine  all  sparkling  with  precious 
stones ;  and  yet  homely-enough-looking  is  the  casket  whi(m  enshrines  the 
gems,  like  the  rough  jerkin  which  frequently  covers  a  noble  heart  It  is 
Uie  bulky  tome  of  Adams,  who  was  at  once  the  philosopher,  poet,  and 
orator  of  the  Church.  Take  William  Shakspeare,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and 
Robert  Hall,  string  their  separate  beauties,  pearl-like,  on  a  golden 
thread,  and  then  you  will  have  something  like  a  conception  of  the  glowing 
style  of  Thomas  Adams. 

Another  ancient  volume  attracts  our  itching  fingers.  Not  long  had 
the  printing-press  been  at  work  in  the  old  times  when  these  black-letter 
pages  first  came  into  the  world,  bearing  their  treasures  with  them.  A 
noble  specimen  of  ancient  typography  this  :  broad  mai^ns,  solid-look- 
ing columns,  and  red  initial  letters.  Hundreds  of  years  have  passed 
since  the  rude  press  stamped  these  almost  immortal  characters,  yet  they 
are  sharp  and  black  as  tnough  they  had  been  *  pulled '  but  yesterday. 
On  the  margins  are  other  characters,  brown  and  rusty,  but  legible 
enough.  Here  and  there  certain  portions  of  the  text  are  under-scored, 
and  brief  annotations  are  placed  opposite.  In  whose  writing  are  these 
marginal  references  ?  No  other  hand  than  that  of  Philip  Melancthon 
rested  on  these  pages,  and  no  other  face  than  his  bent  over  them.  I 
almost  fancy  that  *  meek  and  mild '  Reformer's  spirit  is  near  me  as  I 
touch  the  very  paper  which  once  he  touched.  Verily,  there  is  a  charm, 
a  species  of  papyro-magnetism,  in  sheets  which  the  hand  of  genius  and 
piety  has  consecrated  by  physical  contact  1 

I  know  well  enough  that  I  am  coveting  my  neighbor's  goods ;  but  I 
feel  strongly  inclined  to  lay  my  appropriative  'claws'  on  certain  thin 
volumes  which  occupy  a  certain  comer  of  this  library.  Were  I  to  filch 
Mrs.  Hutchinson's  trial  because  of  its  scarcity,  I  fear  me  that  the 
literary  larceny  would  end  in  a  trial  in  which  I  should  take  a  leading 
part  The  abstraction  of  any  of  these  exceedingly  rare  volumes  of  Eal'ly 
Histories  of  the  New-England  States  might  consign  me  to  the  State's 
prison,  and  tlie  fact  of  their  having  been  a  churchman's  property  might 
possibly  deprive  me  of  the  benefit  of  clergy.  No ;  I  will  be  content  to 
look  and  long,  and  thank  my  stars  that  I  have  profited  by  tbese  famous 
lines,  whose  author  is,  I  regret  to  say,  unknown.  Would  that  all  others 
beside  myself  were  inJEiuenced  by  his  *  utterances : ' 

^Stkal  not  this  book,  my  honest  Mend, 

For  fear  the  giiUowa  should  be  your  end, 

And  when  yonder  the  Lord  will  say : 
*  Where  *8  the  book  yoa  stole  away  T ' ' 

Less  attractive  in  externals  are  the  russet  volumes  before  which  I  now 
stand,  than  many  of  their  modem  neighbors  who  flaunt  in  all  the  glories 
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of  scarlet,  and  green,  and  gold ;  but  oh !  what  mines  of  untold  wealth 
lie  between  the  covers  of  these  curious  little  (quartos  and  duodecimos  1 
How  quaintly  seductive  are  the  old-fashioned  title-pages ;  how  enticing 
the  type ;  how  beautiful  to  a  schoolman's  eye  the  rude  wood-cuts  which 
seem  to  have  been  hacked,  not  cut,  out  of  me  wood ;  how  astonishingly 
delightful  the  copper  '  effigies.'  As  I  gaze  on  each  and  all,  I  am  no 
longer  a  dweller  in  this  book-multiplication  age ;  but  by  a  miracle  time 
has  rolled  back,  and,  wrapped  in  a  sad-colored  cloak,  topped  with  a  steeple- 
crowned  hat,  and  adorned  with  ruffles,  I  am  standing  at  the  window  of 
old  John  Dunton,  whose  shop  in  the  '  Poultry '  bears  the  sign  of  the 
Black  Raven,  gazing  at  his  *•  Bloody  Assizes '  just  out,  and  eyeing  criti- 
cally the  portraits  of  martyrs  prefixed  to  that  singular  production,  who, 
we  are  told  by  au  inscription  beneath, '  all  dyed  in  faith.  I  ramble,  too, 
about '  Sainte  Powle's '  church-yard,  and  drop  into  the  '  Sun  and  Bible,' 
or  '  The  Gunne,'  in  Fleet^treet,  or  *  The  Angel ;'  for  in  those  times  signs 
were  not  peculiar  to  hostelries.  But  this  day-dream  would  seduce  me 
too  far  from  my  more  immediate  subject ;  so  1  would  fain  return  to  this 
nook  of  the  study  where,  as  elder  brethren  of  literature,  Puritan  Fathers, 
Non-conformistB,  old  travellers,  theologians,  and  history-writers,  stand 
gravely  side  by  side. 

Talk  of  modem  illustrated  works !  Why,  looking  on  some  superb 
elephant  folios  which  quietly  repose  on  this  Oxford  taole,  I  imagine  that 
we  have  not  made  so  great  a  progress  in  book-decoration  as  some  would 
have  us  believe.  Here  is  *  Bath,*  a  series  of  views  of  the  city  of  Bladud 
and  Beau  Nash,  by  Nattes ;  and  of  other  parts  of  England,  by  Smirke  and 
Loutherbourg,  which  are  perfect  of  their  land.  They  are  colored  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  are  equal  to  the  original  water-color  drawings.  And  here, 
too,  is  that  costly  wonc,  a  work  wHch  could  only  have  been  produced 
under  governmental  patronage  as  this  was :  '  An  Illustrated  Record  of 
the  Important  Events  of  the  Annals  of  Europe.'  I  question  if  such 
another  copy  as  the  one  before  me  can  be  found  in  all  America.  Only 
by  a  rare  chance  came  it  into  the  possession  of  its  present  owner :  a  dupli- 
cate of  it  will  be  vainly  sought  for,  save  in  noble  and  great  public  libra- 
ries ;  and  even  when  found  in  such,  it  forms  a  feature. 

I  now  open  a  splendid  imperial  quarto  edition  of  the  Life  of  Nelson, 
profusely  illustrated  by  some  enthusiastic  collector,  with  all  relating  to 
the  great  English  Admiral.  A  thousand  sources  must  have  been  ran- 
sacked, a  thousand  books  mutilated,  in  order  to  contribute  plates  of 
persons  and  places  to  this  precious  collection.  It  must  have  been  the 
labor  of  a  life  as  well  as  a  labor  of  love,  the  illustrating  of  this  volume, 
which  is  absolutely  unique. 

Magnificent  is  this  copy  of  Barrington's  Memoirs,  a  presentation-copy 
from  Sir  Jonah ;  and  almost  perfect  the  Cromwellian  collection.  This 
latter  assemblage  of  all  relating  to  the  great  Protector  is  the  most  per- 
fect, perhaps,  extant ;  a  pretty  sure  indication  that  the  collector  is  a  bit 
of  a  hero-worshipper,  a  thick-and-thin  admirer  of  England's  greatest 
man.  Well,  so  too  am  I ;  and  therefore  I  am  not  unfrequently  in  this 
peculiar  portion  of  the  library. 

But  if  I  go  on,  I  shall  write  a  catalogue,  and  pen  a  panegyric,  instead 
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of  goesipping  in  a  desultory  way  about  books  in  general,  with  which 
intention  I  set  out  Tet  must  I  not  omit  to  glance  at  die  works  of 
Bishop  Brownrigg,  Frank,  Donne,  Hooker,  Jackson,  Bull,  Reynolds, 
Clerk,  Tajlor,  and  of  Perkins,  Robert  Harris,  Ball,  Baxter,  Howe,  Fla- 
vel,  Owen,  Caryl,  and  cropped-eared  Prynne.  Nor  can  I  refrain  from 
peeping  into  certain  cases  containing^  precious  autographs,  and  glandnff 
with  candle  over-head,  connoisseur  fasmion,  at  the  (£oice  paintings  which 
adorn  the  bits  of  space  on  the  walls. 

Of  these,  there  is  one  by  Franke,  a  *  St  John  Preaching  in  the  Wilder- 
ness,' a  bit  of  exquisite  coloring ;  a  cabinet  head  of  Shakspeare,  an 
undoubted  copy  of  Vandyke.  This  precious  gem  of  art  lay  for  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  in  the  family  of  one  of  the  early  New-England 
settlers,  and  was  presented  by  a  descendant  to  the  owner.  Many  a  tempt- 
ing offer  has  been  made  him  for  this  effigy  of  the  great  bard  by  tne 
great  painter ;  but  he  is  a  collector  of  such  matters  for  love,  not  lucre, 
so  he  quietly  listens  to  all  proposals,  and  negatiyes  them  with  an  appre- 
ciative smile. 

Here  is  a  veritable  Teniers,  a  Sister  of  Charity,  and  near  it  a  dead 
Christ  and  the  two  Marys,  after  Vandyke.  It  is  a  picture  of  great 
beauty ;  and  in  all  probability,  the  picture  is  only  second  in  age  to  the 
orignal. 

There  are  other  copies,  and  good  ones,  too,  of  some  of  Rubens's  finest 
pictures  at  Antwerp.  I  never  saw  the  originals,  but  these  are  so  fine 
that  I  am  considerably  less  anxious  to  stand  before  the  identical  canvas 
of  the  renowned  artist  than  I  was  before  the  fiao-similes  met  my  eye. 
Modem  art,  too,  is  represented  here,  for  some  capital  paintings  by  Wall 
adorn  the  apartment 

Twelve  o^clock,  as  I  live  I  The  fire  has  sunk  in  the  grate,  and  my 
'  midniffht  oil '  is  nearly  expended.  Fainter  grow  the  forms  of  the  folios : 
as  for  we  duodecimos,  they  are  lost  in  the  gloom  near  the  ceiling.  The 
pictures  are  shadowy,  ana  the  mournful  cadence  of  the  not  far  distant 
sea  Ms  like  lulling  music  on  my  ear.  '  To  bed,  to  bed ! '  as  Lady  Mac- 
beth (I  believe)  says ;  but  not  before  one  more  loving  look  at  my  book- 
friends  :  and  friends  indeed  have  they  been  to  me  during  the  last  three 
months,  for  on  that  table  have  I  written  two  works  of  a  totally  opposite 
character,  and  have  found  at  my  elbow  every  work  of  reference  for  the 
purposes  of  both  that  I  required.  I  had  not  occasion  to  quit  the  room 
once  for  information  on  any  topic ;  and  that,  I  take  it,  is  the  very  best 
compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  a  well-selected  and  admirably-arranged 
library. 

'And  where,'  perhaps  the  reader  may  ask,  *  is  this  learned  snuggery  of 
which  you  have  been  so  long  discoursing  f '  Gentle  reader,  in  a  certain 
town  of  a  certain  state,  there  is  an  old  mysterious  ruin,  celebrated  by 
Cooper  and  Longfellow.  Stand  by  that  *mill'  of  controversy  and  cast 
a  stune  in  a  south-westerly  direction ;  if  vigorously  slung,  you  may  per- 
chance break  one  of  the  windows  of  that  hbrary.     More  I  say  not 

A  rap  at  the  study-door — not  a  spiritual  one,  though,  for  a  face  and  a 
pair  of  spectacles  are  visible :  *  What^  not  yet  in  bed  ? '  asks  a  well-known 
voice. 

*I'm  going.  Doctor .'    And  so  good  night,  reader.       j.  a.  d 
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Now  tripping  along  tlurough  morning  dew, 
Blithe  SoMMXE  oomes  with  a  rosy  hue ; 
To  ffreet  her,  the  hills  their  voices  raise^ 
And  the  woodland  songsters  hymn  her  praise. 

like  her  sister  Spuno  when  lasUy  seen. 
She 's  drest  in  a  yemal  robe  of  green ; 
And  her  flowing  skirt  that  Nature  weayea 
Is  broidered  o'er  with  flowers  and  leaye& 

On  her  head  a  fragrant  wreath- she  wean^ 
And  her  hand  a  horn  of  plenty  bears ; 
Nature's  peerless  queen  I  with  regal  pride 
She  scatters  her  blessings  far  and  wiae. 

She  passes  on  with  an  air  of  graces 
,  And  roses  blush  on  her  bonnie  £soe; 
She  smiles  on  fields^  and  they  greener  grow ; 
She  breathes  on  flowers^  and  they  brighter  glow. 

Her  reign  is  sweet,  yet  anon  so  wild, 
That  she's  wanton  as  a  playful  child ; 
She  unbinds  the  winds  tnat  howlins  sweeps 
And  lash  the  wayes  of  the  surging  deep. 

Oh  I  she  tears  the  misty  yell  away 

From  the  mountain's  brow  where  lambkins  play ; 

And  the  tainted  air  she  purifies 

With  her  flashing  lightning  from  the  skie& 

She  giyes  her  scents  to  the  passing  breece^ 
And  ripens  the  fruit  on  bending  fiees ; 
She  pomts  to  the  fields  of  golden  grain, 
Which  tell  that  labor  is  not  in  yain. 

Where  the  humming  bees  in  blooming  dells 
Sweet  honey  sip  for  their  waxen  eells^ 
Ihe  sun  may  scorch,  but  she  nightly  diowers 
Her  gentle  aews  on  the  drooping  flowers. 

Where  the  peasants  mow  on  yonder  lea, 
There  are  mingled  sounds  of  social  glee ; 
They  laugh  and  sing,  and  they  toil  away, 
Ana  of  withered  grass  make  russet  hay : 

While  sets  the  sun  in  an  opal  sky, 
Away  to  their  cottage  homes  they  hie^ 
And  the  smiles  of  Peace  aye  meet  them  there, 
And  the  day  is  dosed  with  grateful  prayer. 

I  loye  the  flelda^  and  to  Nature's  shrine 
My  heart  stall  clings  like  a  clasping  yine ; 
With  bliss  so  pure,  and  with  joys  so  rife^ 
Oh  I  giye  me  the  peasant's  happy  life  I 
rtw  Ttrky  Jmiu  Ut,  1808.  JAuta  Li h m 
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THB       RAIL.BOAD. 


The  rail-road  from  Baltimore  dropped  us  at  Harper's  Ferry,  that  place 
so  long  noted  in  school-geographies  as  '  presenting,  in  the  passage  of  the 
Potomac  and  Shenandoah  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  one  of  the  most  sub- 
lime spectacles  to  be  seen  any  where,  and  thought  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  be 
worthy  a  trip  across  the  ocean  to  behold.'  Once  upon  a  time  I  happened 
to  be  travelling  with  a  friend  in  a  buggy-wagon,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Shepardstown,  in  Maryland,  and  we  rode  ten  miles  out  of  our  way  to 
look  at  this  celebrated  place.  For  four  hours  we  patiently  jolted  over 
the  passage  through  the  woods  dignified  by  the  name  of  a.road,  although 
encumbered  with  logs,  stumps,  boulders,  and  mud-holes,  to  an  extent  I 
have  never  seen  equalled.  After  we  had  seen  all  that  was  to  be  seen, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  back  with  no  wheels  or  bones  broken,  we  turned 
to  Jefferson's  Notes,  and,  having  compared  notes,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  'his  description  and  theory  were  correct,  but  his  ideas  of  the 
sublime  were  rather  over-drawn ;  that  it  was  worth  a  ride  on  horseback, 
but  not  in  a  buggy  over  such  a  road,  certainly  not  worth  a  trip  across 
the  ocean,  even  m  a  steamer. 

And  now  thousands  of  passengers  come  and  go  every  day,  and  think 
more  of  the  tough  beef  and  insipid  ice-cream  in  the  noisy  eating-saloon, 
than  all  the  geological  wonders  I  Even  the  natives  do  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  set  much  value  on  this  attraction  of  the  place.  Great  was  our 
chagrin,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  when,  on  asking  the  landlord  which 
was  the  best  way  to  see  the  objects  of  interest,  he  pointed  to  the  road 
leading  to  the  arsenal.  We  told  him  we  wished  to  look  upon  the  works 
of  nature,  not  upon  those  of  art 

*  Oh  ! '  said  he ;  *  wal,  thar  's  a  right  smart  view  from  the  top  of  that 
rockl' 

Since  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote,  other  points  in  his  native  state  have  been 
discovered,  the  scenery  of  which  is  quite  as  interesting  to  the  geologist 
and  the  lover  of  the  picturesque. 

We  thought,  at  that  time,  that  Unde  Sam  would  soon  have  muskets 
enough  on  hand  to  suspend  operations  for  a  while ;  but  the  increase  of 
buildings,  the  dense  cloud  of  smoke,  and  the  clink  of  hammers  show 
that,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  they  are  constantly  at  work  in  forging 
those  instruments  of  death. 

But,  to  return  to  our  party.  Within  one  hour  after  our  arrival  at  the 
ferry  we  were  seated  in  the  Winchester  cars,  which  were  full  of  people 
bound  to  the  springs :  an  old  lady,  full  of  life  and  bustle,  and  her  lack- 
adaisical-looking daughter,  very  pale  and  delicate,  who  was  seated  by 
the  side  of  a  very  pretty  colored  maid,  evidently  a  pet  slave ;  a  judge 
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ai  a  Maryland  court,  with  a  pleasant  smile  and  a  ruddinen  of  aspect 
strikingly  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  rheumatic  son  who  accompanied 
him  ;  a  stout,  quiet,  well-to-do-looking  gentleman  of  about  fifty,  with  a 
young  wife,  two  daughters,  (one  a  younff  lady,  the  other  not  yet  in  her 
teens^  and  a  son  :  they  looked  like  Northerners,  and  seemed  to  think  we 
did,  by  the  way  they  stole  dances  at  us.  I  saw  the  trunks,  and  found  they 
were  the  Rivermans  of  Philadelphia.  At  Charleston,  which  is  a  station 
within  five  miles  of  Shannondale  Springs,  a  gentleman  about  fifty  years 
of  age  entered  the  cars,  with  short  sandy  whiskers,  brushed  with  great 
care,  speckled  white  neck-kerchief  tied  with  scrupulous  exactness,  white 
hat,  yellow  teeth  and  yellow  gloves :  made  up  our  minds  that  he  was 
an  old  bachelor,  with  dyspepsia.  At  Jourdon*s  White  Suphur,  two 
young  gentlemen  got  in,  arrayed  in  summer  suits  of  the  most  fashiona- 
ble cut:  the  elder  was  addressed  as  Williams,  the  younger  one  as 
Sydney.  They  rattled  away  at  a  great  rate  with  some  acouaintances  who 
got  out  here.  Williams  said  it  was  devilish  dull  at  Jourdon's,  they  were 
goin^  to  try  Capon ;  whereupon  the  old  lady  with  the  delicate  daughter 
inquired  whether  he  had  heani  about  the  prospect  of  being  accommoda- 
ted at  Capon's,  an  inquiry  which  was  answered  with  great  volubility  by 
Mr.  Williams,  who,  all  uie  time,  kept  casting  sheep's  eyes  toward  the 
daughter  or  the  maid  —  could  n't  tell  which.  His  answer  was  not  very 
encouraging,  he  having  heard  there  was  a  slim  chance  for  single  gentle- 
men, to  say  nothing  of  ladies.  The  man  in  the  white  hat  came  to 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Cushing,  as  we  heard  her  called,*  by  stating  that  a 
large  party  had  left  Capon's  the  night  before,  whose  rooms  they  could 
probably  procure ;  and,  before  we  reached  Winchester,  auite  a  sociable 
party  they  made :  Mrs.  Cushing,  Miss  C,  the  Judge,  Messrs.  Williams 
and  Sydney,  and  the  man  in  the  white  hat  whom  no  body  called  by  name. 

Jourdon's  is  said  to  be  something  like  the  Greenbrier,  or  *  far  White 
Sulphur,'  as  the  Virginians  call  it  A  man  who  was  apparently  used 
up  by  gout  or  rheumatism  got  out  here,  with  the  assistance  of  a  stout 
black  servant,  who,  having  in  some  way  incurred  his  diBpleasure,  was  be- 
rated with  some  oaths  and  an  assault,  but  not  a  battery ;  for  the  rheumatic 
raised  his  long  cane  with  great  vehemence,  but  Sambo  dodged,  the  cane 
came  down  to  the  ground,  and  the  holder,  not  being  very  strong  on  his 
pins,  came  down  with  it.  *As  the  cars  rolled  away,  we  could  see  that  the 
black  had  come  to  his  master's  aid,  and  was  lifting  him  to  the  stage  ; 
whereupon  Mr.  Williams  remarked  that  men  who  are  void  of  under- 
standing should  n't  assail  the  understanding  of  others,  which  Miss  Cush- 
ing seemed  to  think  very  funny. 

When  at  three  o'clock  we  had  traversed  the  thirty  miles,  and  arrived 
at  Taylor's  Hotel  in  Winchester,  (which  is  a  capital  house,  the  best  we 
met  with,)  Mrs.  Cushing  was  put  into  a  fidget  by  the  announcement  that, 
if  they  went  on  to  Capon's,  they  would  probably  have  to  sleep  on  the 
parlor-floor  for  one  or  two  nights.  What  should  she  do?  She  first 
asked  the  Judge,  then  the  landlord,  and  then  the  by-standers  in  the  ladies' 
parlor ;  but,  on  suggesting  to  the  daughter,  who  was  listlessly  lounging 
on  the  sofa,  that  she  thought  they  could  camp  down  one  night  and  have 
the  first  chance  in  the  morning,  that  young  lady  drawled  out,  ^  Why, 
ma-a! '  in  such  a  deprecatory  tone  as  at  once  to  hush  up  all  farther  talk 
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on  the  matter ;  Mrs.  Cuahing  remarkinff  aside  to  lu  that  she  hated  to 
worry  the  poor  thing,  her  dyspepsia  made  her  so  nervous,  but  she  hoped 
a  careful  diet  and  the  spnn^-waters  would  soon  restore  her;  and  the 
colored  maid  was  forthwith  dispatched  to  see  that  a  dish  of  boiled  rice 
was  prepared  for  a  sick  lady.  All  went  in  to  dinner.  The  boiled  rice 
was  placed  before  the  invalid,  and  aided  in  its  digestion  by  hot  corn- 
cakes  full  of  melted  butter,  followed  by  two  ears  of  boiled  com,  which 
Mis.  0.  was  sure  could  n't  do  her  any  hann.  A  slice  of  juicy  ham,  some 
breast  of  chicken,  *  just  a  ]itile  taste  of  that  venison,'  some  apple-pie, 
and  a  tumbler  of  milk,  a  slice  of  sponge-cake,  and  a  custard,  went  down 
to  help  the  rice  and  the  com.  The  lady's  nerves  being  thus  fortified,  Mr. 
Williams  ventured  to  renew  the  discarded  topic :  told  of  the  pleasant 
sta^e-ride  they  should  have  to  Capon's,  the  dust  being  all  laid ;  and  how 
he  had  no  doubt  he  could  induce  some  bachelor-friend  to  surrender  his 
room  for  a  time  to.  the  ladies ;  and  how  there  was  to  be  a  ball  there  on 
the  next  evening,  which  the  ladies  would  enjoy ;  and  how  dull  it  would 
be  here.  Miss  0.  said  she  did  n't  care  for  the  ball,  but  to  oblige  ma-a 
she  would  go.  So,  at  five  o'clock,  a  stage-coach  was  crammed,  and  drove 
off :  the  old  lady,  the  Judge  and  his  sick  son  on  the  back  seat,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Miss  Gushing  and  Sydney  on  the  middle ;  and  the  old  bachelor 
in  the  white  hat,  with  three  or  four  others,  stowed  away  on  the  front  seat 
and  the  box.  A  number  of  other  stages  on  the  night-line  to  Staunton  suc- 
cessively departed,  with  enormous  piles  of  baggage,  and  carrying  with 
them  a  majority  of  the  passengers  by  the  rail-road,  leaving  the  Philadel- 
phians  and  ourselves  comparatively  alone.  We  soon  scra;^  an  acquaint- 
ance, and,  finding  that  they  were  also  bound  for  the  *  far  springs,'  we 
agreed  to  take  an  extra,  and  make  a  two  days'  journey  of  what  is  ordi- 
narily accomplished  in  one,  but  a  veiy  fatiguing  one,  by  the  regular 
stages, '  to  Staunton  ninety-six  miles,'  as  the  guide-board  hath  it. 


THE     STAOB      TO      STAUNTON. 

At  eight  o'clock  we  were  off,  a  party  of  seven,  beside  Mr.  Riverman's 
eight-year-old  daughter,  and  our  three-year-old  boy,  with  his  nurse ; 
just  a  good  load  for  a  stage  in  such  a  country.  The  sky  was  overcast 
enough  to  prevent  our  sufi'ering  from  the  heat,  and  the  dust  well  laid  on 
the  excellent  road,  albeit  the  long  hills  ^ve  us  sensibly  to  understand 
that  we  were  in  a  mountain  district  There  is  nothing  in  Irving's  or 
Dickens's  sketches  that  has  made  a  more  vivid  impression  on  mt  mind 
than  stage-coach  experience,  and  I  was  glad  I  visited  England  when 
there  were  yet  some  stage-routes  left  on  the  great  lines  of  travel.  I  can 
never  forget  the  smooth  roads,  lined  with  hedges,  the  talk  of  outside 
passengers,  and  the  explanations,  so  willingly  given  by  the  coachman,  of 
all  objects  of  interest  on  the  road-side,  and  the  regret  with  which  we 
always  received  the  announcement,  *  I  leave  here,'  as  he  gathered  the 
ribbons  in  one  hand,  and  cracking  his  whip  with  the  other,  drove  rapidly 
up  to  the  inn,  and,  throwing  the  reins  to  the  groom,  turned  around  to 
receive  the  shilling  with  which  you  are  expect^  to  part  when  you  part 
with  him  ;  a  custom,  by  the  by,  which  has  its  good  effects  in  insuring 
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eivilhy,  but  wean  prodigiouslj  on  the  vest-pockets,  and  keep  one  in  a 
constant  fever  to  get  small  change.  The  tired  horses  are  unhitched,  and 
saunter  along  wim  downcast  heads  to  the  stable,  whence  a  groom  in 
oorduroy-shorts  leads  forth  the  fresh  team,  all  brisk  of  step  and  glossy 
of  skin,  with  curry-combing  and  rubbing  down.  Meantime  sundry  bun- 
dles and  other  luggage  are  taken  down  by  the  guard,  and  some  of  the  oulr 
siders  regale  themselves  with  ale,  for  whicb  the  little  girl  demands  *  Tup- 
pence, please.  Sir.'  Then  ascends  the  new  driver,  who,  standing  in  his 
place,  elevates  the  reins  with  both  hands  and  gives  a  low  whistle,  whereat 
we  are  off  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour.    It  is  very  pleasant 

Then  there  is  the  French  diligence :  a  clumsy-looking  machine,  de- 
smbed  by  Ck>oper  as  a  coach  with  a  half  coach  in  front  and  another  half 
coach  behind ;  five  and  sometimes  seven  horses,  of  the  most  shaggy  and 
forlorn  aspect,  three  of  them  abreast,  all  fastened  to  the  vehicle  with 
ropes,  and  one  of  them  ridden  by  a  postilion  with  huge  jack-boots 
coming  up  to  his  hips,  incessantly  cracking  his  whip,  hallooing  to  the 
animals,  who  travel  for  five  miles  m  a  constant  canter,  except  when  they 
come  to  a  long  hill,  where  they  are  assisted  up  by  a  yoke  of  oxen.  One 
travels  &st,  very  fast,  and  finds  the  diligence  very  comfortable,  especially 
the  front  part,  or  couple.  You  arrive  at  a  village :  a  flock  of  men  in 
blue  frocks  and  women  with  dirty  caps  crowd  around,  and  there  is  an 
incessant  chatter  between  them,  the  postilion  and  ihQ  guard ;  the  women 
often  acting  as  ostlers.  I  would  not  advise  you  to  try  the  sour  wine, 
unless  for  uie  sake  of  hearing  the  sweet  tone  of  voice  m  which  all  the 
ugliest  and  coarsest  French  women  say,  '  Afereie,  Monsieur.* 

But  I  have  been  wandering  from  my  subject  We  are  in  an  Ameri- 
can stage,  and  change  horses  about  every  ten  miles ;  sometimes,  however, 
driving  them  fifteen,  and  then  taking  others  left  by  the  down  stage,  an 
hour  or  two  before ;  for,  at  this  season,  when  the  travel  is  so  great, '  we 
have  to  be  rather  hard  upon  the  stock,'  says  the  driver.  He  is  not,  gene- 
raUy  speaking,  the  neat,  well-to-do-looking  personage  that  you  see  per- 
sonified in  the  senior  Mr.  Weller,  but  is,  in  the  summer,  half  the  time  a 
pieked-up  idler,  who  has  been  driven  to  driving  for  the  want  of  something 
else  to  do,  and  is  only  employed  during  the  few  weeks  of  the  busy 
season.  The  regulars,  who  drive  all  the  year  round  on  the  route  to 
Gayandotte,  are  some  of  them  old  hands  at  the  business,  and  make  a 
ride  on  the  box  the  more  agreeable  for  the  information  they  give  you 
about  the  country,  which  the  temporaries  do  not  possess ;  but  most  of 
the  drivers  are  very  taciturn  and  unprepossessing,  with  rather  a  fondness 
for  whiskey.  They  lead  a  hard  life :  driving  night  and  day  over  these 
desolate  mountain  roads,  and  frequently  with  empty  stages,  (return  extras,) 
no  society  but  their  horses  and  their  tobacco,  of  which  they  chew  enor- 
mous quantities,  and  which  one  of  them  told  us  supplied  him  with  con- 
versation and  thought.  They  have  more  or  less  the  care  of  their  horses 
when  off  the  box  as  well  as  when  on,  so  that  they  have  plenty  to  do. 

There  are  only  two  outside  seats ;  the  steepness  of  the  hills  making 
an  upper  deck  too  top-heavy  to  be  safe.  It  is  a  very  slow  coach.  What 
with  long  hills,  and  tired  teams,  and  over-loading,  they  seldom  make  more 
than  four  miles  an  hour. 

When  it  is  considered  that  we  were  eight  hours,  on  the  first  day,  in 
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travelling  thirty-six  miles  to  Pittman^s,  a  farm-house  on  the  north  fork 
of  the  Shenandoah,  and  that  we  passed  through  no  places  of  any  conse- 
quence, you  may  imagine  that  there  cannot  he  much  pleasure  in  such 
E regression.  But  you  are  mistaken.  It  is  very  dull  work  unless  you 
ave  good  company,  or  large  internal  resources ;  and  we  had  the  first 
Indeed  if  you  put  six  or  seven  people  together  in  a  coach,  and  give  them 
thorough  jolting,  you  are  pretty  sure  to  find  out  of  what  stuff  they  are 
made.  If  there  is  any  wit  in  them,  it  is  sure  to  come  out  Of  course 
the  weather  formed  the  first  topic,  and  the  prevalence  of  long  periods  of 
drought  and  rain,  such  as  those  which  had  prevailed  of  late,  in  moun- 
tainous regions.  Next,  the  road  :  a  state  work,  said  to  be  better  than 
any  other  m  the  Old  Dominion.  This  led  us  to  notice  the  backwardness 
of  the  state,  heretofore,  about  internal  improvements ;  but  the  new  con- 
stitution promises  better  things.  A  rail-road  is  being  built  from  Staunton, 
to  connect  with  the  one  at  Charlottesville ;  and  in  another  year  it  will 
be  completed,  except  the  tunnel  through  Uie  Blue  Ridge.  So,  reader, 
when  next  you  go  to  the  springs,  proc^  by  way  of  Washington  and 
Acqua  Creek.  Mr.  Riverman  soon  made  it  evident  that  he  was  a 
thorough  business  man,  and  knew  all  about  canals  and  rail-roads,  espe- 
cially uiose  which  carry  coal.  We  agreed  that  the  James  River  Canal 
ought  to  pay,  but  somehow  it  did  n*t ;  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  though  a  grand  work,  would  never  earn  a  cent  of  interest  for  its 
stock-holders,  but  might  cheapen  coal :  yet  could  never  give  benefits 
proportionate  to  its  actual  cost,  and  the  emoarrassment  into  which  it  had 
plunged  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  the  District  cities ;  that  coal-stock 
was  a  very  unsafe  article  to  hold,  especially  when  the  companies  had 
high-sounding  names  and  large  nommal  capitals,  with  plausible  gen- 
tlemen acting  as  presidents,  and  urging  off  the  stock.  He  said  that  the 
anthracite  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  best  to  make  iron  with ;  that  the 
Cumberland  did  very  well  for  blacksmiths ;  but  the  cannel  coal,  which 
would  one  of  these  days  be  brought  to  market  from  some  outrof-the- 
way  place  in  Vir^nia,  would  supersede  all  others  for  family  use.  We 
concluded  that  this  state  would  hereafter  produce  something  else  be- 
side Presidents  and  politicians ;  her  men  of  talent  having  all  devoted 
themselves  to  public  affairs,  to  the  neglect  of  private  interests,  whereas, 
at  the  North,  the  energies  and  talents  of  able  men  had,  of  necessity, 
been  more  displayed  in  other  channels.  Then  we  discoursed  upon  the 
factitious  reputation  an  ordinary  man  will  often  acquire,  from  one  or  two 
good  hits  as  a  member  of  a  legislative  body  ;  while  thousands  of  men, 
every  way  superior  in  eloquence,  learning,  and  statesmanship,  are  un- 
known out  of  their  own  district,  or  out  of  the  law-reports,  where  indeed 
they  erect  for  themselves  monuments  more  enduring.  We  examined 
the  guide-books.  '  Burke's  New  Guide '  is  very  good  for  details  ;  but  a 
little  compilation,  published  at  Staunton,  gives  all  essential  information. 
Then  the  ladies  began  to  speculate  on  the  kind  of  dresses  proper  for  the 
«T>rings ;  and  Mrs.  Riverman  made  up  her  mind  that  she  had  made  a 
mistake  in  not  bringing  more  shawls,  when  she  observed  how  many  Mrs. 
Viator,  who  had  been  this  way  before,  had  provided  herself  with,  for 
the  cool  nights.  The  styles  of  mantillas  and  flounces,  and  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  milliners,  followed ;  in  the 
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midst  of  which  Mr.  Rivennan  and  I  subsided  into  a  gentle  sleep,  occa- 
sionally bringing  our  knowledge-boxes  into  side-contact,  then  forward 
with  a  sudden  jerk,  until  the  stage,  having  reached  the  top  of  the  hill, 
descended  with  so  rapid  a  trot  as  to  shake  us  all  together,  and  toss  Mrs. 
V.  into  his  lap  and  Miss  Clara  into  mine.  "We  began  to  wake  up  and 
rub  our  eyes,  while  Mr.  W.  looked  at  his  watch,  and  wanted  to  know 
how  far  we  had  come.  It  began  to  rain  a  little  —  just  a  drizzle;  in 
the  midst  of  which  we  passed  through  a  considerable  village,  and  drew 
up  before  a  public  house,  which  looked  very  neat  and  pleasant  inside. 
IVo  or  three  negroes  led  out  the  fresh  horses,  and,  as  they  hitched-to, 
told  the  driver  uiat  they  reckoned  he  was  *  gwine  to  have  rain  enough 
now  to  make  up  for  all  dat  dust  De  com  needed  it  'nuff.  Lord  knows, 
and  'taint  no  bad  t'ing  for  de  stock,  nuther.'  We  went  out  of  town  at  a 
brisk  pace,  but  soon  resumed  our  solemn  rate  of  progression,  and  began 
to  tell  stories  and  sing  songs  :  Miss  Clara  taking  the  lead  in  the  latter, 
and  all  *  j'ining  in  the  chorus,'  except  Mr.  Rivennan,  who,  not  being 
gifted  in  that  way,  lay  back  and  good-humoredly  listened.  He  is  one 
of  your  quiet,  unassuming  men  of  forty,  who  says  little,  but  thinks  a 
great  deal ;  listens  to  every  thing,  and  sees  all  that 's  going  on.  He  has 
earned  all  he  has  by  his  own  exertions,  and  feels  now  as  if  he  could 
afford  to  take  it  easy,  andgive  his  family  and  himself  the  enjoyment  of 
life  to  the  fullest  extent  He  is  evidently  proud  of  his  wife ;  who  is  a  fine- 
looking  woman  some  years  younger,  rather  more  fond  of  show  than  he, 
but,  with  him,  ready  to  jrield  in  every  thing  to  the  daughter :  a  sprightly 
and  intelligent  young  lady,  who  has  just  come  out,  and  will  not  be 
easily  caught 

*  There,  that  will  do  I '  says  the  reader.  *  You  Ve  talked  long  enough 
about  your  stage-company.'  Do  n't  be  impatient.  I  will  get  you  on  to 
the  *  'Ginny  'prings,'  as  little  Jim  calls  them,  as  fast  as  is  consistent  with 
a  truthful  narration  of  your  trials  in  getting  there.  I  had  even  thought 
of  telling  over  some  of  the  stories  which  were  told  to  beguile  the  way, 
in  order  that  you  might  appreciate  the  length  of  the  ride ;  but  I  will 
spare  you  this  time. 

On  the  second  day,  in  going  from  Pittman's  to  Staunton,  we  passed 
one  field  of  four  hundred  acres  planted  in  Indian  com.  How  grace- 
ful the  long,  waving,  green  leaves  of  the  tall  plants  appear !  *  Yes, 
and  the  hot  cakes  are  not  slow ; '  as  the  young  woman  at  Vauxhall 
Garden  remarked  about  the  ice-cream,  after  a  dissertation  by  her  lover 
on  the  *  beauty  of  the  starry  firmament  above.' 

We  had  occasion  to  appreciate  this,  on  dining  and  supping  at  Pitt- 
man's,  the  previous  night  The  Virginian  cannot  live  without  hot  cakes 
at  every  meal,  either  of  flour,  com,  lye,  or  all  three  —  sometimes  both. 
Cold  bread  and  butter  he  cannot  abide,  except  with  fish  and  game ;  and 
the  nortliera  invalids  who  call  for  stale  bread  are  looked  at  with  won- 
der by  the  servants  who  bring  it 

The  second  day  we  dined  at  a  rickety  old  town  called  Newmarket ; 
but  we  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  fare,  though  not  equal  to  that 
at  most  other  places  on  the  road.  Generally  speaking,  the  chicken- 
meat,  hominy,  beef-steak,  and  butter  are  good,  to  say  nothing  of  apple- 
pie  and  milk,  and  the  loaf  of  fresh  sponge-cake  which  invariably  orna- 
ments the  centre  of  the  table. 
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This  is  about  the  most  central  town  in  Viimnia,  and,  like  Winchester, 
has  a  considerable  air  of  antiquity :  many  of  the  houses  being  built  of 
brick  that  look  as  if  ihey  were  made  in  the  year  one ;  the  shingled 
roo&  being  black  with  age ;  and  numbers  of  rickety  old  shanties  b^ng 
scattered  about  There  are  some  very  pretty  residences  of  modem  date, 
especially  in  the  out-skirts  of  the  town ;  and  its  female  academy,  and 
Bbove  all,  the  state  asylums  for  the  insane,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind 
institutions,  (the  last  two  in  the  same  building,)  give  it  some  interest 
to  the  traveller.  On  our  return,  two  months  later,  we  chanced  to  have 
as  a  fellow-traveller  a  cler^man  who  had  been  acting  as  chaplain  to 
another  lunatic  asylum  at  Williamsburgh,  and  who  introduced  us  to  the 
chaplain  of  that  at  Staunton,  and  rector  of  the  Episcopal  church,  who 
most  kindly  gave  up  the  whole  morning  to  us ;  and  the  evidence  given 
by  the  inmates  of  both  institutions  that  his  presence  was  most  wel- 
come, convinced  us  that  he  was  really  useful  in  his  vocation.  After  tea 
we  went  to  his  beautiful  residence  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where,  on 
the  piazza,  by  a  moon-light  night,  we  passed  away  the  evening  most 
agreeably,  in  discoursing  with  his  family  and  an  old  college  friend  upon 
Virginia  habits,  lunatics,  and  queer  people  who  are  not  lunatics  we  had 
seen  in  our  rambles ;  and  came  away  with  most  agreeable  remembrances 
of  Staunton. 

Reader,  if  you  ever  read  serious  things,  and  meet  with  a  modest- 
looking  volume  entitled  '  Castleman's  Sermons  for  Servants,'  read  it. 
There  is  pith  and  terseness  in  its  style,  and  the  subjectrmatter,  much  of 
it,  applies  to  masters  as  well  as  servants.  It  is  said  that  the  goitre, 
which  is  so  troublesome  in  Switzerland,  prevails  here ;  and  we  saw  one 
lady  who  was  evidently  suffering  from  it  There  are  no  cretins,  however, 
I  believe.    The  goitres  recover  on  moving  away  from  the  mountains. 

A  likely-looking  negro  here  wanted  to  drive  us  to  the  warm  springs, 
in  a  hack  which  was,  as  well  as  himself,  the  property  of  a  man  whose 
house  we  passed  in  walking  to  the  stable.  '  How  many  servants  does 
your  master  own  ? '  I  inquired. 

*  Well,  may  be  twenty.' 

'  Does  he  keep  you  aU  hard  at  work  f ' 

*  Tolerable  busy ;  but  he  don't  make  much  out  of  us,  cos  he  'lows  us 
all  part  of  de  wages,  and  den  dere's  good  many  young  ones  isn't  able 
to  earn  nothing,  and  eats  a  powerful  sight' 

*  Are  you  married  t ' 

*•  Oh,  no,  masta ;  dat  time  has  got  to  come  yet  Plenty  time  for  dat 
business ;  and  plenty  gals,  Gracious  knows ! ' 

*  Has  your  master  ever  sold  anv  of  the  children  f ' 

'  Oh  no,  never,  of  his  own  wilL  He  was  rather  poorly  off  at  one 
time,  and  there  was  a  writ  agin  him,  and  I  thought  nis  heart  would  a 
broken  cos  he  thought  he  'd  hab  to  sell  some  of  his  servants.  But  the 
man  what  he  owed  came  down  to  see  him  about  de  debt,  and  brought 
along  with  him  a  body-servant^  who  took  a  liking  to  one  of  de  gals  in 
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de  Idtdien,  and,  sure  enough,  he  asked  his  master  to  buj  her,  and  she 
asked  old  master  to  sell  her,  and  she  went  for  the  debt ;  and  glad  enough 
was  old  master  to  hab  her  go,  for  she  wa'  n't  no  great  thin^'  Then, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  he  added  with  an  effort :  *  I'm  sure  I  did  n't  keer  I ' 

This  told  the  story  of  lore's  labors  lost  as  forcibly  as  anjr  two-vol- 
umed  noveL  He  was  evidently  disposed  to  bear  it  like  a  philosopher, 
although  he  had  been  jilted. 

We  did  not  take  his  conveyance,  however,  preferring  the  stage,  with 
plenty  of  company,  and  a  litUe  more  speed ;  and  accordingly  started  the 
next  morning  *  to  the  Warm  Springs,  fifty-three  miles.' 
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Qi^  dearest  ^love !  that  veeter  mom 

HiB  hand,  m  greetmg,  kindly  preased; 
lliat  It  Binee  that  blest  hour,  nave  worn 

Within  tiie  foldings  of  my  vest; 
Come  to  my  lipel  again — again  I 

What  said  to  mine  his  beating  heart? 
For  thou  didst  feel,  through  eyerr  vein 

Along  my  palm,  its  language  Jart 

Thon,  since  he  dasped  thee,  to  my  sense 

Bearest  odors  of  the  violet; 
Sweet  flower,  that  to  the  heart's  suspense 

BreaUies  love's  fond  pleading,  *NeW  forget! ' 
FoTgett    Ah  me  I  when  every  wher<^ 

l%ron^oat  the  day,  till  evening  dun. 
He  is  my  thonghl^  he  is  my  prayer — 

And  all  night  long  I  dream  of  him  I 

Oh,  precious  glove  I  and  conldst  thon  feel 

His  warm  pulse,  throbbing  back  to  mine, 
Through  all  tny  form  insensate  steal. 

Nor  kindle  then  with  life  divine  t 
Ck>uld8t  feel  how  his  soft  voice  and  eyes 

Held  me  speU-bound  in  their  control. 
Twin  light  and  music  from  the  skies  I 

Nor  wake  within  thee,  then,  a  soul  f 

He  clasped  thee — Hs  1 — O  priceless  glove  I 

His  hand  these  finsers  gently  pressed  I 
What  if  he  knew  I  dared  to  love  t 

What  if  his  thought  my  secret  guessed  f 
O  shame  I  yet  by  my  woman's  exi, 

And  by  my  faithral  oracle, 
The  sweet  revealings  of  my  hearty 

I  know  he  loves  me — loves  me  well  I 
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The  moon  gleams  down  on  the  gray  old  wood, 

And  silven  the  pine-tops  far  and  wide ; 
Starts  from  their  caverns  the  owlet's  brood, 

And  glimmers  upon  the  brook's  clear  tide. 
Hushed  is  the  babbling  rivnlet, 

For  its  joyous  murmur  no  longer  sings 
To  the  all-wondering  violet, 

That,  downcast  and  modest,  beside  it  springs^ 
Of  its  gleesome  birth  in  the  mountain  glen. 
And  the  sorgeous  flowers  that  shadowed  it  then ; 
And  its  npples  roll  on  so  soft  and  slow 
To  the  weird  and  solemn  lake  below. 
As  if  thej  fain  would  tany  a  time, 

And  dally  away  the  rosy  hours, 
Winding  among  tne  fragrant  thyme, 

And  diasing  the  sweets  to  their  own  fair  bowers. 

Not  a  breath  is  heard  'mongst  the  tall  old  trees. 
And  the  sentinel-pines  sUind  proudly  on  high, 
Waiting  to  catch  the  first  amorous  breeze. 

And  to  ^ye  back,  responsiyely,  sigh  for  its  sigh. 
But  the  winds  are  still,  and  naught  is  heard 
Save  the  fluttering  wing  of  some  frightened  bird. 
Or  the  howl  of  the  distant  wolf  in  his  lair. 
As  he  snuffs  up  blood  on  the  tainted  air. 

But  hush  I  on  the  startled  silence  rings 
The  plaintive  tones  of  a  village  bell, 

And — twelve! — its  quaint  old  melody  sings, 
Faintily,  daintily,  through  the  dell : 

And  ere  the  tender,  solemn  chime 

Has  ceased  to  knell  the  parting  time, 

A  fairy  bell  takes  up  the  strain. 

And  warbles  the  mianight  hour  again. 

What  magic  was  there  in  the  melting  tone 

That  tinkled  so  gently  along  the  dale. 
That  it  echoed  so  lar  in  the  forest  lone, 

And  roused  the  drowsy  owlef  8  wail  9 
What  magic  was  there,  that  a  chime  as  low 
And  soft  as  the  tremulous  cascade's  flow 
Should  echo  more  distant  than  ever  a  sound 
Of  mortal  — that  rang  those  woods  around  f 
Miles,  miles  awa^  on  a  barren  heath, 

A  startled  rustic  heard  the  peal ; 
And,  with  many  a  quiver,  he  neld  his  breath 

And  muttered  a  prayer  between  his  teeth. 
For  he  thought  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  de*il 

Resound  &om  the  realms  beneath. 
What  art  was  there  in  that  tiny  note 

To  work  a  more  than  magic  spell. 
To  throw  a  veil  of  witchery  o'er 

The  simple  grace  of  that  lovely  dell  f 
The  brook  still  runs,  but  its  gentle  tide. 
That  would  fain  before  so  lover-like  glide 

To  the  moon-lit  lake  below, 
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And  whieh  purled  along  t}irocu;h  its  banks  so  green 
like  a  silyer  bow  in  the  moon^  fair  sheen, 

With  its  mnnnnrs  soft  and  low, 
I^ow  ripples  and  roars  in  its  wanton  pride, 
Its  banks  of  emerald  bright  beside, 
And  tears  through  a  brilBant  bed  of  pearls^ 
In  a  thousand  wild,  fantastio  whirls. 
The  oak  is  there,  and  there  the  grassy  monnd, 

Ronnd  which  the  sc[uirrelB  gambolled  but  an  hour  agone ; 
And  there  the  trembhng  yine  that  clambers  round  , 

The  noble  body  of  the  forest  son : 
They  are  all  there ;  but  that  sweet  fairy  beU 

liaX  set  the  brooklet  from  its  torpor  free 
Has  thrown  on  them  its  sweel^  seductiye  spell. 

Has  laid  on  them  its  wizard  glamourie. 

The  scene  is  changed ;  but  ah  I  a  change  so  fair 
That  e*en  an  ancel  of  the  upper  air, 
To  whom  to  looK  on  mortal  scenes  'twas  giyen. 
Might  gaze,  and  fancy  that  he  was — in  heayen. 
It  was  so  fair,  that  e  en  a  poet's  pen, 

Dipped  though  it  were  m  all  the  hues  of  eyen. 
Would  fail  to  picture  to  the  eyes  of  men 

The  fair  ideal  for  which  its  art  had  striyen. 

Tliere  vxu  a  maffio  in  that  elfin  chime. 

More  potent  Uian  the  spells  of  any  seer. 
That  in  the  far,  heroic,  olden  time^ 

Chanted  his  incantations  drear. 
For,  ere  the  note  had  ceased  to  ring; 
With  many  a  bound,  and  many  a  spring 

A  troop  of  sprites  rushed  forth. 
From  hill,  and  from  forest,  and  flowery  dell. 
From  haunted  spring  and  from  fairy  well ; 

Some  from  the  south,  and  some  from  the  north, 
Some  where  old  Sol  with  brilliant  dyes 

Just  now  the  glowing  west  had  shent ; 
Some  dropped  down  from  the  star-lit  skies, 

And  some  from  the  blushing  orient 

A  tiny  Ouphe  leaped  up  from  where 

A  wondering  yiolet  lay. 
And  he  breathed  her  a  whisper  sweet  as  the  air 

Where  the  roses  bloom  all  day; 
Then  the  gentle  Ouphe  he  donned  his  cloak 

Of  the  fairest  and  faintest  blue. 
And  a  sprig  of  the  delicate  yiolet  broke 

To  bear  to  the  rendezyous. 

A  wanton  fay  looked  boldly  up 

From  a  tiger-lily's  folded  cup, 

And  ogled  the  elyes,  as  they  tripped  along, 

With  a  smile  of  loye  and  a  wicked  song. 

Till  a  shameless  Ouphe  came  up  unseen. 

And  bore  her  away  to  the  fairy  green. 

Awa^  I  away  I  to  the  fairy  peen, 

Without  a  thouffht  and  without  a  sigh. 

The  merry  bana  of  elfins  fly ; 
For  the  stars  are  bright,  and  the  moon  serene 
Propitiously  looks  on  the  wanton  scene. 
Ana  the  riyulet  murmurs  its  banks  between. 
To  hie  to  the  bower  of  the  fairy  queen. 
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SARAH       BROWM. 

SARA.H  Bbown  was  the  child  of  '  pious  parents,'  and  had  been  trained 
after  a  strict  fonnalistic  fashion.  Her  father  was  as  narrow  in  his  yiews 
as  he  was  gross  in  his  person  and  feelings.  He  was  necessarily  tyranni- 
cal, because  he  had  a  good  share  of  wfll,  felt  it  his  duty  to  govern,  and 
was  not  a  sufficient  judge  of  character  to  govern  well.  He  was  necessa- 
rily bigoted,  because,  having  a  conscientious  and  devotional  tendency, 
and  a  positive  disposition,  he  needed  a  creed  to  rest  upon,  and  his  mind 
was  too  narrow  to  embrace  more  than  one  phase  of  a  subject,  and  even 
that  only  to  a  limited  extent 

He  did  not  intend  to  be  harsh  with  his  children ;  and  it  was  fortunate 
for  ihem  that,  being  neither  inquiring  nor  stubborn,  they  were  without 
much  difficulty  moulded  to  suit  his  views :  had  they  not  been  so  consti- 
tuted, they  would  have  been  subjected  to  a  series  of  petty  annoyances 
and  unjust  aspersions.  A  bigot  seeks  to  break  down  opposition,  rather 
than  to  win  conviction ;  he  will  worry  systematically,  and  regard  even  his 
children  as  his  enemies  while  their  views  do  not  accord  with  his  own : 
the  extent  of  their  divergence  is  the  measure  of  their  depravity. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  a  fit  nelp-meet  for,  and  much  respected  by,  her  spouse. 
She  was  precise  and  attentive  to  her  household  duties.  Her  opinions  ran 
in  the  same  channel  with  those  of  her  husband.  Her  house  was  neatly 
kept,  and  her  children  carried,  after  the  approved  method,  through  their 
measles,  hooping-cough,  and  catechism.  She  was  far  from  intelligent, 
but  not  foolisn ;  fisir  from  sympathetic,  yet  not  positively  cold ;  and  being 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  virtue  and  truth  were  mostly  confined  to 
the  circle  of  believers  in  which  she  moved,  she  consequently  only  felt  at 
home  with  '  her  sort  of  folks.'  She  had  once  tried  the  experiment  of 
inviting  an  outsider,  but  its  unsatisfactory  issue  confirmed  her  in  her  pre- 
judices. 

It  happened  in  this  wise :  A  neighbor  of  the  Browns,  a  lady-like  and 
well-educated  woman,  by  the  name  of  Asbury,  had  been  very  kind  and 
attentive  to  them  in  sickness.  Now,  a  certain  Rev.  Mr.  Stilton,  a  young 
Boanerges,  fast  rising  in  his  profession,  had  been  invited  to  a  '  Brownso- 
nian '  tea-party,  got  up  expressly  for  his  benefit  Mrs.  Brown  at  this 
time  seldom  entertained  company,  and  beinff  charmed  into  unwonted 
good-nature  by  the  unusual  prospect  of  receiving  a  *  roaring  lion,'  re- 
solved to  invite  her  neighbor  to  join  the  highly-favored  circle.  Mrs. 
Asbury  accepted,  and  was  introduced  to  the  select  party.  Although 
invariably  polite,  it  soon  became  evident  that  she  was  not  *  en  rapport ' 
with  her  associates  for  the  evening.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stilton  was  kind 
enough  to  favor  her  with  his  views  of  the  accursed  doctrines,  practices, 
and  objects  of  the  Catholics,  and,  affirming  his  perfect  conviction  thai 
their  church  was  a  certain  lady  of  easy  virtue,  addicted  to  a  bright  dress, 
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mentioned  in  the  Bevelationa,  rounded  off  a  sentence  with  a  bitter  de- 
nunciation of  all  its  adherents,  and  triumphantly  inquired,  '  Do  n't  you 
agree  with  me,  Mrs.  Asbuiy  f ' 

The  lady  quietly  replied  that  she  must  confess  she  could  not  entirely 
sympathize  with  him,  and  that  she  feared  she  was  not  enough  of  a 
Christian  to  hate  any  sect ! 

After  this  catastrophe,  Mrs.  Brown  never  opened  her  doors  again  to 
such  poor  deluded  sinners. 

As  Mr.  Brown's  wealth  increased,  he  besan  to  entertain  some  ambition 
to  become  distinguished  in  the  world.  He  accordingly  subscribed  largely 
to  various  religious  societies ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  an  association 
for  the  conversion  of  Europe ;  was  unanimously  elected  its  president,  and 
signed  the  engraved  certificates  of  life-membership.  Having  gained  so 
lofty  a  place  m  public  life,  he  sought  a  more  elevated  social  position, 
both  for  his  own  pleasure  and  the  advantage  of  his  daughter  Sarah,  the 
eldest  of  the  ^mily,  and  a  marriageable  young  lady.  In  pursuance  of 
this  object,  he  invited  to  his  house  travelling  evangelists,  the  ^  stars '  of 
the  ecclesiastical  profession, '  engaged  at  great  expense,'  and  '  for  a  few 
nights  only ; '  renowned  missionaries,  college  professors,  and  other  distin- 
guished persons  were  made  welcome ;  and  thus  Mr.  Brown's  hospitable 
mansion  became  a  gratuitous  tavern  for  the  entertainment  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  elect. 

Sarah  took  it  for  granted  that  she  was  to  be  married  to  some  body, 
and  that  before  a  long  time  should  pass.  She  had  good  reason  to  thiiu: 
so ;  for  her  father  was  rich,  and  she  was  young.  Sarah  was  not  without 
some  pretension  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  other  sex.  She 
was  bold,  not  with  an  aggressive  boldness,  but  through  an  absence  of 
instinctive  modesty.  She  was  awkward,  not  with  a  stiff,  ungainly 
awkwardness,  as  if  the  limbs  had  been  thrown  together  at  right-angles, 
but  through  an  absence  of  any  feeling  of  grace.  Notwithstanding  these 
negative  disadvantages,  she  had  a  fine,  strong  set  of  teeth,  a  clear  com- 
^exion,  somewhat  broadly  tinged  with  red,  and  a  straight  and  well-knit 
name.  She  was  destitute  of  fascinations,  but  would  readily  be  acknow- 
ledged as  a  good-looking  girl.  She  was  such  a  woman  as  many  men 
would  be  willing  to  marry. 

Sarah,  as  I  have  said,  felt  confident  that  she  was  to  be  married  to 
Bome  body :  she  so  felt  because  she  was  of  an  age  to  entertain  such 
notions ;  because  she  had  a  proclivity  in  that  direction ;  and  because  she 
had  good  looks  and  good  benavior,  and  her  father  had  a  good  property. 
But  she  never  dreamed  of  making  any  other  than  a  respectable  alhance, 
and  her  imagination  never  pictured  to  her  a  union  with  any  other  than 
a  *  good  young  man.' 

A  new-fledged  missionary,  bound  for  Iceland,  was  introduced  to  her  one 
evening,  and  ^e  next  day  informed  her  that,  in  his  opinion,  Providencx 
had  selected  her  for  his  wife ;  but  she  found  little  difficulty  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Lord  did  not  call  her  in  any  Icelandic  direc- 
tion, and  that  she  was  not  one  of  those  susceptible  needles  of  humanity 
subject  to  '  polar  attraction.' 

An  elderly  gentleman,  without  beauty  in  his  countenance,  hair  on  his 
head,  or  money  in  his  purse,  a  sort  of  an  attachi  to  a  religious  corponir 
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lion,  having  rather  forced  himself  on  her  acquaintance,  tried  hard  to 
persuade  her  that  her  path  of  duty  led  clearly  to  his  arms ;  but  her  firm 
conviction,  and  that  of  her  parents,  was,  that  it  lay  in  entirely  a  different 
direction. 

Among  her  regular  visitors  was  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Phipps, 
head-clerk  in  a  large  dry-goods  establishment.  Phipps  was  a  ^qkmI 
salesman  and  methodical  man  of  business.  Phipps  was  a  man  of  fixed 
principles,  correct  in  his  deportment,  and  regular  in  the  performance  of 
Ids  duties.  Phipps  dressed  with  great  neatness,  and  had  a  good-looking, 
but  unmeaning  face.  Phipps  could  sing  psalm-tunes  with  much  accept- 
ance, and  belonged  to  the  choir.  Phipps  was  familiar  with  the  news  of 
the  day,  and  was  recording  secretary  of  several  useful  societies.  Phipps 
was  a  desirable  visitant  JPhipps  was  noted  by  several  excellent  girls  ^  a 
sweet  young  man.*  Phipps  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  calling  at  the 
Browns'.  He  found  Sarah  always  glad  to  see  him,  and  passed  an  hour 
once  a  week  with  the  family  quite  agreeably.  He  had,  however,  no 
idea  of  making  love  to  the  young  lady.  He  liked  her  very  well,  but,  as 
she  was  not  a  young  woman  to  attract  the  tendrils  of  the  heart,  and  as 
the  tendrils  of  rhipps'  heart  were  not  easily  affected,  he  was  well  satis- 
fied to  be  considered  as  a  mere  visitor  and  friend  of  the  family. 

Sarah  looked  at  matters  in  a  different  light  She  imagined  that  Phipps 
was  disposed  to  *  pay  attentions '  to  her.  The  poor  fellow  had  certainly 
never  been  guilty  of  giving  utterance  to  any  of  those  sweet  nothings 
that  charm  expectant  Sarahs ;  but  a  good  share  of  self-approbation  led 
her  to  the  strong  suspicion  that  Phipps  would  eventually  offer  himself. 

The  parties  continued  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  for  some 
months,  when  an  accident  brought  affairs  to  a  conclusion,  as  accidents 
often  do. 

Phipps  had  seen  a  friend  of  his  seated  in  a  fashionable  vehicle,  driving 
a  very  handsome  livery-horse ;  and  the  sight  was  so  gratifying  to  his 
eyes,  that,  after  satisfying  himself  by  a  close  cross-examination  of  his 
fnend  that  the  horse  was  perfectly  manageable,  and  having  driven  him 
twice  to  be  assured  that  the  affair  would  come  off  creditably,  he  deter- 
mined to  ask  Sarah  to  accompany  him  on  a  rural  ride. 

If  Phipps  had  not  felt  convinced  that  the  invitation  was  a  perfectly 
proper  one,  he  would  not  have  thought  of  tendering  it ;  but  being  a  dif- 
fident youth,  he  imagined  that  Sarah's  respected  parents  might  not  ap- 
prove It,  or  that  she  might  consider  it  in  an  unfavorable  light  But  the 
idea  of  driving  this  beautiful  horse,  and  having  a  well-dressed  and  comely 
lady  by  his  side,  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind ;  and  knowing  no  one 
who  would  fill  her  part  in  the  exhibition  better  than  Sarah,  he  resolved 
to  invite  her. 

On  his  next  visit  after  forming  this  conclusion,  he  found  Sarah  alone ; 
her  father  had  gone  to  attend  some  directors'  meeting,  and  her  mother 
to  see  a  pious  friend.  Phipps  was  unusually  embarrassed.  To  invite 
a  young  lady  to  ride  was  something  out  of  his  line,  and  his  mind  was 
occupi^  with  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  should  be  introduced. 
After  confusing  himself  with  a  variety  of  expedients,  he  finally,  as  if 
moved  by  desperation  to  do  something,  took  Sarah's  hand,  and  remarked 
in  .his  blandest  voice  :  *  Miss  Sarah,  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you.' 
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Sarali  squeezed  his  hand^  turned  her  face  from  him,  lifted  her  em- 
broidered handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  pathetically  exclaimed :  '  You 
have  my  consent  if  you  have  my  paV 

If  Phipps  had  been  informed  that  the  wealthy  Dry-Goods  House  in 
which  be  was  employed  had  failed,  or  that  all  Europe  had  been  sub- 
merged by  a  new  deluge,  or  that  any  other  equally  wonderful  event  had 
occurred,  he  could  not  have  been  more  astounded.  There  he  sat,  his  hand 
imprisoned  by  the  close  grasp  of  Sarah,  and  her  head  still  turned,  as  if 
she  never  could  summon  enough  resolution  to  look  him  in  the  face. 
The  firm  step  of  Mr.  Brown  in  me.  entry  broke  in  upon  the  silence,  and 
when  he  entered  the  room  Phipps  jumped  up,  shook  his  hand  tremu- 
lously, shook  Sarah's^  rushed  to  the  entiy,  put  on  his  hat  awry,  walked 
with  unusual  speed  to  his  boarding-house,  took  off  his  clothes,  hurried 
into  bed,  and  lay  on  his  back  all  night  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  as  if 
&scinated  by  the  ^aze  of  Hymen,  sitting  like  an  incubus  on  his  breast, 
and  leisurely  gloating  upon  his  victim. 

As  his  nerves  became  more  composed  the  following  day,  and  he  could 
examine  his  position  thoughtfully,  he  found  that  there  was  nothing  in  it 
repulsive  to  his  feelings.  Sarah  had  misunderstood  his  intentions ;  but 
he  must  have  given  her  reason  so  to  do,  or  so  correct  a  young  lady  would 
not  have  been  misled.  He  liked  her  full  as  well,  indeed  somewhat 
better  than  any  other  woman  of  his  acquaintance.  Were  not  her 
morals,  her  appearance  and  position  in  society  good?  Was  she  not 
a  proper  woman  for  a  wife?  These  and  similar  questions  he  asked 
himself,  and  became  more  satisfied  with  Sarah  the  more  he  thought 
of  her.  She  loved  him  also :  Phipps  was  loved  I  And  did  he  not  love 
her  f  To  be  sure  he  did :  he  had  not  thought  of  it  before,  but  was  now 
convinced. 

So  Phipps  concluded  that  the  whole  affair  was  ordered  by  Pbovidekox. 
The  next  day  a  note  from  Mr.  Brown  summoned  Phipps  to  an  inter- 
view. 

The  pompous  father  received  the  involuntaiy  suitor  in  his  library.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind,  without  hesitation,  to  approve  the  match ;  but 
with  him  every  thing  must  be  done  in  a  erand  and  patronizing  manner. 
The  curtains  of  the  room  obscured  the  light ;  and  as  Phipps,  treading 
the  luxurious  carpet,  approached  the  awful  presence  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  his  heart  sank  within  him.  The  little  apartment  was  visible  in 
that  sort  of  twilight  gloom  which  is  cultivated  in  fashionable  drawing- 
rooms.  Brown,  with  firmly-closed  lips  and  heavy  brows  and  stolid  face, 
looked  like  a  judge  about  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  ;  the  portrait 
of  a  distinguished  divine,  with  a  cast-iron  countenance,  lowered  from  the 
walls ;  volumes  of  gloomy  theology,  consigning  the  world  of  dissent  to 
inevitable  damnation,  frowned  from  the  shelves ;  and  a  monochromatic 
drawing,  converting  a  beautiful  scene  of  nature  to  a  ghastly  landscape  of 
despair,  encouraged  the  idea  that  the  world  was  damned  already. 

Brown,  amid  these  surroundings,  suggestive  of  Plutonian  thoughts, 

told  Phipps  that  his  daughter  had  informed  him  of  the  proposal  that 

had  been  made  to  her ;  that  he  had  deliberated  upon  it  with  all  the 

prayerful  circumspection  that  became  a  father ;  and  Uiat  he  had  decided, 

▼OL.  xu  8 
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after  solemn  consideration  of  his  momentous  position,  to  permit  his 
daughter  to  receive  Mr.  Phippe'  addresses. 

The  young  man  stammered  out  his  thanks,  and  left  the  room  with  his 
mind  vihrating  between  the  two  ideas  of  securing  a  great  boon,  and 
incurring  an  awful  responsibility. 

Sarah  now  entered  on  a  course  of  new  and  great  enjoyment  To  be 
engaged ;  to  walk  arm-in-arm  with  her  betrothed,  and  lean  confidingly 
on  him ;  to  send  him  little  notes,  beginning,  ^  Dear  Charles,'  and  ending, 
*  Thine — Sarah ;'  to  be  asked  when  the  marriage  was  to  take  place;  to 
have  a  good  youDj?  man's  arm  around  her  stout  waist,  and  a  parting  kiss 
imprint^  on  her  mil,  red  lips  every  evening ;  and  all  this  to  be  proper, 
and  approved,  and  orthodox,  was  highly  satisfactory  to  Miss  Sarah  Brown. 

She  b^an  to  entertain  some  indefinite  notion  of  being  romantic; 
attended  with  her  *  dear  Charles '  a  course  of  transcendental  lectures, 
which  she  justly  considered  '  profound,'  as  they  were  entirely  beyond  her 
depth  ;  and  purchased  an  el^antly-bound  copy  of  *  Tupper's  Proverbial 
Philosophy.'  This  hterary  treasure  she  pronounced  *  a  sweet  book,'  a 
fact  she  could  only  have  acquired  by  intuition,  as,  like  many  owners  of 
the  writings  of  the  Solomon  of  the  nineteenth  century,  she  had  never 
read  them. 

Her  state  of  exaltation  increased  as  the  marriage  drew  near ;  the  se- 
lection of  house-keeping  articles,  and  the  various  other  preliminary 
arrangements,  including  the  great  responsibility  of  the  bridal  dress,  made 
her  feel  as  if  she  was  a  heroine ;  and  when  the  great  affair  came  off, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  goodly  collection  of  excellent  and  formal  people, 
including  many  of  Zion's  notables.  Miss  Brown  was  converted  into  Mrs. 
Phipps,  the  two  parties  to  the  solemn  contract  entertained  the  elevating 
idea  that  '  a  special  Providence  '  had  arranged  the  programme  from 
eternity,  and  brought  the  loving  pair  together,  for  their  own  benefit  and 
the  good  of  manland. 

These  things  occurred  but  a  few  years  since,  yet  Sarah  has  already  a  fam- 
ily of  three  children,  and  her  form,  always  full,  has  lost  its  maidenly  pro- 
portions. I  cannot  say  that  her  character  improves.  Time  developesthe 
flower  of  truth,  and  multiplies  its  attractions,  and  refines  its  fragrance, 
because  it  blooms  in  the  light  of  heaven  ;  but  a  continuous  contact  with 
the  world,  whatever  the  creed  or  profession,  nourishes  the  ranker  growth 
that  thrives  beneath  a  coarser  sun. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  a  marked  decadence  in  her  charao- 
ter :  she  has  thrown  off  none  of  the  restraints  that  she  has  been  taught 
to  consider  proper ;  but  she  becomes  more  fixed  and  settled  in  habits  and 
thoughts  that  neither  elevate  nor  improve.  She  desires  to  do  no  wrong, 
but  does  not  yearn  for  the  right ;  she  wishes  to  avoid  error,  but  does  not 
worship  truth ;  she  would  not  willingly  encourage  malice  or  uncharita- 
Ueness,  but  her  soul  is  not  attuned  to  love. 

In  the  garrison  of  her  heart,  her  thoughts  and  feelings  are  not  soldiers 
who  use  uieir  weapons  from  love  of  the  cause,  but  drilled  mercenaries 
who  perform  their  part  lest  harm  should  come  to  them.  In  her  inters 
course  with  the  followers  of  her  creed,  she  is  not  wanting  in  cant  phrases, 
but,  stripped  of  their  original  vitality,  they  are  only  used  as  pass-words  ; 
diey  are  current  coins  circulated  from  hand  to  hand,  by  those  who  never 
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think  of  the  royal  mint  from  whence  they  came,  or  the  impress  of  sove- 
rdgnty  that  connects  them  with  a  supreme  authority. 

Sarah  leads  a  sensuous  life,  and  loolcs  for  hearty  enjoyment  only  to 
sensuous  sources.  She  has  her  law  of  religious  obligation,  but  it  consists 
of  penances  and  tributes,  and  is  fully  satisfied  when  they  are  paid  with- 
out a  murmur. 

She  is  a  specimen  of  the  morality  that  is  the  result  of  calculations  of 
profit  and  loss,  and  of  the  religion  that  methodizes  the  conduct^  while  it 
taiia  to  lift  the  soul  from  the  sphere  of  animal  existence. 


Natuke  has  lavifihed  wondrous  care  on  thee, 
Wild-foaming  cataract  I — and  year  by  year 

Tlie  changing  touches  of  her  hand  we  see 
Still  adding  grace  to  beauty ;  as  if  here^ 

In  playfol  mood,  she  tasked  her  utmost  power 

To  render  thee  more  wild  and  loTcly  erery  hour. 

The  mingled  tones  of  dashing  waters  come 
like  an  unceasing  hymn  upon  the  ear, 

Repeating  mid  their  notes  the  primal  tone, 
Whose  melody  pealed  forth,  so  soft  and  dear, 

Upon  creation's  mom ;  and  with  the  strain 

Awoke  a  thousand  worlds  to  echo  back  again. 

Thy  beauty  charms  us  with  its  magic  power : 
Here  Hearen  has  lent  its  brilliant  bow  to  lie 

In  the  bright  sun-light  on  the  dazzling  shower, 
Formed  from  the  jetting  drops  that  upward  fly 

From  the  dashed  waters ;  flowers  of  delicate  hue 

Coyer  the  rugged  rocks  with  their  bright  cups  of  blue. 

How  oft,  when  panting  from  the  eaffer  chase, 
Has  the  awedi  red-man  checked  his  steps  with  fear. 

And  marked  upon  thy  brow  the  yisible  trace 
Of  the  Gkbat  Spirix's  finger  1    Ofttimes  here 

Haye  dusky  maidens  stolen  to  see  the  play 

Of  thy  bright  waters  in  the  moon's  pale  ray. 

Hunters  and  maidens  all  haye  passed  away : 
The  pale-face  builds  his  health  where  once  the  blaze 

Of  council-fires  rose  mid  the  wild  array 
Of  painted  warriors ;  and  the  tasselled  maize 

Wayes  in  the  breezes  where  of  old  the  trees 

Shut  out  the  sun-light  with  thick-clustering  leayes. 

Yet  still  untamed  art  thou  I    The  busy  hand 

Of  man  has  left  thy  loyeliness  alone ; 
The  silent  forests  stiU  around  thee  stand. 

And  echo  to  no  yoiee^  saye  to  thine  own 
And  the  wild  tempest's,  or  the  milder  strain 
Of  the  cool  woodland-breeze,  or  pattering  summer  rain. 
XmndM,  XewTvrk^  Jtfay,  ISSiL 
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CHANGES         OF         HOME 


noBiRT     JonxsTOva 


*Tbbbb  lines,  (h>in  the  pen  of  a  young  Irish  gentleman,  wriUen  on  visiting  the  liall  of  his 
anoestora,  posMss,  I  thinJc,  more  than  common  merit.  Will  Mao  a  give  them  a  place?* —Nora 
TO  THa  Editor,  , 


I  STOOD  in  the  old,  ancestral  hall : 

The  comrades  of  youth  had  fled ; 
Green  mould  was  on  the  tarnished  wall, 

And  my  thoughts  were  of  the  dead : 
I  looked  around  for  some  friendly  face 

I  had  known  in  other  days. 
But  none  descried  in  that  lonely  place 

To  glad  my  longing  gaze. 


The  towers  with  ivy  were  oveivgrown. 

And  weeds  round  the  portal  grew ; 
Moss  lay  deep  on  the  threshold-stone, 

And  the  chambers  were  wet  with  dew. 
I  lean  on  my  stafl^  of  friends  bereft^ 

With  trembling  head  and  hands^ 
Though  long  a^o  those  towers  I  left 

To  journey  in  distant  lands. 


My  elder  brother  in  war  was  slain. 

Transfixed  by  a  foeman*s  spear ; 
His  bones  bleach  now  on  the  sandy  plain, 

The  warrior's  dismal  bier. 
The  youngest  slumbers  beneath  the  wave 

Far  ofi^  amid  Indian  isles ; 
On  the  deep  sea-green  of  his  watery  grave 

The  Sun  of  the  Tropic  smiles. 


Myparents  long  were  left  alone, 

Then  fled  to  a  shadowy  land ; 
And  I  remain,  the  only  one 

Of  a  happy  household-band. 
My  IdndrM — all — are  swept  away, 

like  a  vision  they  have  passed 
And  I,  like  a  lonely  column,  stay 

In  tiie  midst  of  a  desert  vast  I 
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SlUik^-'gBBk  0f  lit,  Itisttr  pxl 


IV  WBXori    TUB    AOTBOR.    AVTVll   VVtVO    nODSt.T    AHODIBD    7&OM   VI«    llAPFr    DRCAM    Or    VT  SAtlllO 

OTHSR   FBOPLB    BT   BIB   (>0««XP.    BURBTa   t«TO    AM    IMFBRtAt.    VABtlON,    A«T>   TOW« 

TO    WRtTB   TO  aniT   BIMBBLV. 


Hivcaz.ua.  dlnoulaa,  trisoalaa. 

Holy  boly  bum; 
Tha  Lfttln  for  chain  ia  TtMocx.ca: 

Inapiratna  aum.* 

&■▼.  Mm-  IbTIMO'B   EXTOBITIOV  OF  Bia  DOCTRIMBak 

Most  admirable  auditors,  most  reasonable  readers,  and  paragonicallj 
pansopbical  patrons ! 

In  the  spring  of  £he  year,  wben  business  is  looking  up ;  when  bja- 
cinths  and  other  bulbs  sprout  in  the  gardens ;  when  the  voice  of  the 
pigeon  is  heard  trolling  on  the  stable-roof,  and  that  of  the  ice-cream 
darkey  along  the  sunny  street ;  when  ladies,  resuming  their  long-aban- 
doned son-shades,  slide  serenely  along  the  side-walks,  in  ihe  inmiinent 
risk  of  being  splashed  by  the  gutteral  torrents  which,  shaking  off  the 
icy  shackles  of  winter,  bound  merrily  along ;  when  woollen  is  at  a  dis- 
count, and  panamas  and  fine  linen  at  a  premium,  and  men  lay  aside  the 
tristifications,  meditations,  and  melancholies,  which  the  fogs,  frosts,  and 
frigidities  of  winter  have  engendered ;  then^  I  say,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  every  free  spirit  to  second  and  assist  the  progress  of  the  natural 
spring,  by  exciting  in  the  minds  of  others  a  mental  primavera  of  merri- 
ment and  jollity.  Which  may  be  effected  by  means  of  paragratM^ 
which  are  puns ;  by  gaudrioles,  which  are  gayedes ;  hjfacetice,  which 
are  funnise ;  by  jocosities,  which  are  jokes ;  and  finally,  and  most  excel- 
lentlvt  bv  9tories,  which,  as  you  all  know,  are  vams ;  not  to  mention 
gossip,  chat,  Gddle-faddle,  and  small  talk  generally.  I,  therefore,  in  vir- 
tue of  my  oflice  of  Fun-Finder  and  Flibbertigibbet-General,  after  having 
thrown  my  spirit  into  a  mirific  ecstasy  of  quintessential  inspiration  by 
beating  all  manner  of  bizarre  burlesquerie  on  the  drum  of  deviltry,  and 
fifing  at  least  fifty  high-faluting  fantasies  on  the  mirliton  of  imagination, 
have  finally,  as  you  all  know,  excogitated,  matagrabolized,  and  perfected, 
id  ist^  translated,  or  overset  this  series  of  chapters  with  which  you  are 
now  occupied,  from  the  language  of  my  own  brain,  into  this  our  English 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

And  I  was  diddling  and  dancine  along  (innocent  child  that  I  was)  in 
a  good  humor  with  every  body,  and  supposing  eveir  body  to  be  in  a  good 
humor  with  me.  And  as  no  fraction  of  the  production  has  been  elab- 
orated, conglutinated,  or  perfected  without  incurring  a  great  expense  in 
tobacco,  soda-water,  and  other  articles  essential  to  the  production  of  a 
good  work,  I  thought  by  such  magnanimous  liberality  to  conciliate  the 
minds  of  all  who  know  me. 

But  woe  is  me  1  I  have  been  run  off  the  track  and  thrown  into  a 
rage. 

A  lordly  rage,  a  glorious  rage,  a  cardinal  rage ;  a  crimson-plush  rage, 
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deeply  colored  and  dyed  in  the  wool ;  an  exquisite  rage ;  a  rage  in  which 
all  wrathfal  and  diabolical  sentiments  were  concentrated  and  consonated 
into  a  trebly^istilled  elixir  of  spite.  A  rage,  in  short,  too  good  for  a 
common  person,  and  highly  becoming  an  irreclaimable  pirate,  or  an  old 
and  irritable  vampire.  1  envied  Vert  Vert^s  rich  pro&nity,  which  was 
such  that 

*No  andeDt  derll, 

Plonged  to  the  chin  when  bnraiiig  hot 
Into  A  holT  WAter-pot, 
Conld  80  blaspheme,  or  Are  a  Tollejr 
Of  oaths  80  due  and  melancholy.' 

This  rage,  Q  dearly  beloved  I  was  provoked  by  the  wretched,  the  abom- 
inable insinuations  of  certain  persons,  who  strove  to  withhold  me  from 
proceeding  farther  with  this  undertaking :  I,  who  was  endeavoring  to 
do  all  in  my  power  to  aid  mankind ;  I,  ^o  was,  like  the  blind  old  man 
of  Scio's  rocky  isle,  toiling  incessantly  at  the  midnight  lamp,  that  I  miffht 
give  to  posterity  a  chart  and  compass  which  should  aid  them  in  unroUmg 
the  trackless  waste  of  history  I  And  yet  these  creatures,  rising  as  it  were 
like  crocodiles  from  the  marshes  of  antiquity,  armed  with  a  weapon 
which  should  lay  waste  with  fire  and  sword  the  soul  of  the  author,  said 
to  me :  '  The  thing  won't  do ;  the  public  won't  stand  such  a  work,  Walker. 
Fiddle-sticks!  give  it  up;  better  not;  'tis  n't  the  thing;  no  go;  pshaw! 
now  let  me  persuade  you.  Ah  bah !  Vain  child,  thy  fond  pursuits  for- 
bear.   Pooh!!!' 

8o  that  at  last,  in  sheer  despair,  and  out  of  pure  masculine  rage,  at 
hearing  the  taste  of  his  public  thus  calumniated,  the  Courier  rose,  and, 
foaming,  bade  them  all  incontinently  forth  to  the  devil,  which  they  (in 
Indian  file)  did  accordingly. 

And  when  they  return,  you  shall  be  furnished,  my  children,  with  a 
New  Vision  of  Hell,  d  la  Quevedo.  And  return  they  will,  for  it  would 
be  rank  eaneannerie  and  ecandalum  tnagnatum  to  suppose  that  Satan, 
fiftther  of  lies  though  he  be,  and  consequently  of  all  blague  and  gas, 
would  ever  endure  such  abominably  execrable  and  execrably  abominable 
stultiloquence. 

Oh  that  I  could  get  an  audience,  or  a  class  of  readers,  after  my  own 
heart! 

Oh  that  all  the  fair  women  who,  in  this  season  of  sun-light  and  flowers, 
promenade  in  parasolled  perfection  along  Broadway,  the  Avenue,  Chest- 
nut or  Walnut-street,  were  here  assembled  together !  Oh  that  I  knew  a 
way  to  bring  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  around  me !  Or,  oh 
(since  at  present  heels  are  more  interesting  than  heads)  that  the  Divinity 
of  Dancing  would  teach  me  a  tremendous,  astonishing,  confounding, 
overpowering  novelty  in  her  line;  something  which  should  drive  the 
waltz  to  the  wall,  palsy  the  polka  into  pallid  imperfection,  and  mash  the 
Mazourka  to  mehte  !  Then  might  I  hope  to  assemble  legions  of  delicate, 
creamy,  rosy,  proud-eyed  American  beauties. 

Nor  should  the  heaux  be  absent  Every  gentleman  who  wears  a  coi^ 
rect  coat  and  passable  manners ;  in  short,  who  dates  from  the  kingdom 
of  gloves,  should  have  the  fullest,  fairest  leave  to  enter.  (I  cry  for  no  man's 
love.)  Every  chacun  should  sit  by  his  chacuM,  id  est,  every  Paul  Theo- 
dore should  possess  in  peace  his  Louisa  Maria. 
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Nothing  abort  of  audi  a  Tevelation,  dear  fnenda,  would  ever  bring  the 
beauty  and  chivahy  of  our  cities  together,  (I  mean  m  ma89e.)  But  the 
ffieat  coming  dance,  which  is  to  crown  with  glory  the  Eorponay  or  Gel- 
krius  yet  unborn,  is  stall  beinff  hopped  or  capered  in  all  its  normal,  un* 
pdished  imperfection,  by  Elynan  or  Tartar  savages. 

'  Then,  Mr.  Courier,  you  would  become  Professor  of  the  Terpsichorean 
Artf 

^Kot  exactly,  my  dove!  I  would  expound  its  principles  (as  two 
French  abbSt  have  already  done)  in  a  ketunJ 

'  And  your  ultimate  object  in  assembling  this  thu>ng  of  nobility  and 
beauty!' 

'  To  obtain  a  class  of  readers  of  one  caste,  with  a  single  and  similar 
class  of  tastes.  For  it  is  so  much  less  trouble  when  you  know  what  your 
readers  really  want,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  poet  up  on  a  single  item. 
In  the  instance  alluded  to,  a  refined  volupU^  a  trebly-distilled  elegance, 
extracted  from  velvet  and  gas-light,  marasdiino  and  white  kids,  penumed 
boudoirs,  opera-tickets,  love,  ki^es  and  romance,  should  characterize  my 
efforts^  and  enchant  my  patronesses.' 

'ThatySignore  Corriero,'  quoth  the  dove,  'were  a  singular  way  to 
explain  yoiu-  views.' 

*  £xtraordinaTy  subjects,  my  friend,  are  to  be  illustrated  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner ;  as  the  Professor  remarked  when  he  drew  the  angles 
and  curves  of  the  soul  upon  a  green  hoard  with  yellow  chalk.' 

Bui^  ah  miserable  !  Instead  of  pleasing  one  class,  the  Courier  must 
please  all.  Not  only  the  ladies  and  cavaliers,  but  the  high  and  low,  the 
great  and  small,  the  fierce  democracy,  the  unterrified  multitude ;  the  su- 
perb and  lordly  corps  redactoral,  or  editorial,  whose  smiles  are  sweetness 
and  whose  frown  is  death ;  the  plumbers  and  glaziers,  the  chemists  and 
medid  (quorum  pars  fui,  of  whom  I  was,)  the  jurists  and  philosophers, 
(of  whom  I  am,)  the  clei^,  (of  whom  I  was  to  have  been,  ought  to 
have  been,  and  will  yet  be :  ^on  revient  tauj<mrs  h  son  premier  amour  ;  ') 
fiddlers,  gentlemen-students,  bankers,  opera-girls,  Jakeys,  authoresses, 
milliners,  dandies,  and  thieves. 

Auctioneers  and  governesses,  sculptors,  bar-keepers,  tinkers,  fishermen, 
artists,  authors,  actors,  hair-dressers,  dog-ftmciers,  and  poets.  Now  let 
him  please  the  many-headed  who  can  1  I'll  none  of  it  These  Tramps, 
Trudges,  and  Travels  of  the  Courier  shall  accordingly  be  written  to  suit 
the  taste  of  no  other  than  that  self-same  modest  and  deserving  individ- 
ual, the  Courier  himself;  subject  only  from  time  to  time  to  the  censorship 
and  revision  of  his  reserved  little  friend,  already  twice  addressed  as 
•i>otfe.' 

Therefore,  console  and  comfort  yourselves,  my  readers  who  are  to  be, 
with  the  reflection  that^  though  my  treasury  be  not  particularly  devoted 
to  your  views,  tastes,  or  interests,  it  will  not  be  one  whit  better  adapted 
to  the  tastes  of  your  friends,  enemies,  or  rivals,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Those  among  vou,  however,  who  are  naturally  gifted  with  proud,  lofty 
souls,  fine  feelmgs,  delicate  sentiments,  looking  down  in  sorrow,  not  in 
anger,  upon  the  herd  of  grovelling  outsiders,  and  who  may  happen  to 
know,  though  the  world  do  not,  that  you  are,  after  all,  not  exactly  of  a 
piece  with  it,  will  have  some  sympathy  (won't  youf)  with  an  author  who 
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propoees  conductiDg  a  work  according  to  the  haut  volSe,  or  high-flunff, 
marble-majestic,  icy^isolation  system  of  utter  independence.  You  wul 
applaud  the  efforts  of  one  who,  in  this  too  generally  d^enerate  genera- 
tion, has  resolved  to  '  go  in  and  win,^  though  the  cruel  hand  of  destiny, 
as  the  Pentamerone  remarks,  should  spread  so  much  soap  on  the  stain 
of  his  fortune  as  to  make  him  slip  from  top  to  bottom.  With  these 
words,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  take  my  leave,  finnly  resolved  to  carry 
out  these  principles,  and  adhere  to  this  systeni  of  tactics,  until  the  next 
rain — and  as  much  longer  as  convenience  may  dictate. 

Criesfirom  the  audience:  *  Hurrah!  hravol  bravo!!    Goon!  daeapo^ 

hiSj  KNCORE  ! '  *  * 

tS^  C  A  tattered  cloak  may  oorer  a  good  drinker.*  ~  Lou>  Bacom.)  .JK^ 

•  .  •  *  My  friends,  overpowered  with  conflicting  emotions,  I  would 
suggest  a  simultaneous  and  peremptory  conclusion.  The  sheet  is 
nearly  out,  my  gold-pen  unmanageable,  and  the  devil  clamorous  for 
copy.  '  Breviter  loquitur  qui  bene  loquitur^  saith  Merlinus  Coccaiue  ; 
which,  interpreted,  signifieth  that  a  short  horse  is  soon  curried,  a  little 
mouth  quickly  Idssed,  and  the  path  to  paradise  laid  out  without  a  bend. 
And  having  begun  with  stating  my  ultimate  object,  let  me  conclude  by 
teaching  you  the  A  6  0  of  my  book,  which  is  simply :  K^  all  of  you  ; 
B,  buy  ;  C,  copies  ! ' 

Here  the  Courier  steps  into  a  shell  chariot,  accompanied  by  two  beau- 
tifully-rouged ballet-girls,  effectually  disguised  as  angels,  and  followed  *by 
a  song  singing  itself,'  (subject  of  said  song,  *  Woman,  the  ineffable  vig- 
nette of  sentiment')  Band  strikes  up  '*  Jenny  Lind  Polka.'  Audience, 
in  an  ecstasv  of  delight,  give  vent  to  their  emotions  by  countless  cheers, 
whoops,  yells,  hurrahs,  squalls,  and  cries.  Twenty-five  dozen  wreaths 
and  sixty-four  bouquets  are  thrown  upon  the  stage ;  also  apples,  potatoes, 
turnips,  and  other  productions  of  the  Philadelphia  market  A  youth  in 
the  third  tier  casts,  with  remarkable  accuracy,  a  liver  and  lights  upon 
the  head  of  an  ancient  enemy  in  the  parterre,  which  feat  is  rapturously 
applauded  by  several  young  ladies  of  said  youth's  acquaintance.  (General 
row  up  stairs.)  The  ilite  of  the  dress-circle  depart,  highly  gratified 
with  the  Courier,  and  sadly  shocked  at  the  behavior  of  the  unillurainated 
youth  in  the  Paradise  above.  The  lights  are  extinguished,  on  e'eequive^ 
and  a  Chestnut-street  darkness  ensues. 

Scene  :  Mahomet's  Paradise  ;  Fidlder's  Green  and  the  Abbey  ot 
Theleme  discovered  through  distant  vistas  R  and  L.  All  of  the  company 
and  readers  generally  seen  seated  very  comfortably,  waited  on  by  angels, 
houris,  peris,  and  other  nice  creatures,  including  Hebes,  Nymphs,  etc. 
Wolf  in  a  beatific  ecstasy  catches  one  of  the  latter  in  his  arms,  and  sines 
with  a  tremendous  voice  and  superhuman  chorus,  to  the  music  of  me 
spheres: 

^  Mt  Lilla  is  gentle  and  (hlr ; 
My  LiLLA  is  memr  and  true! 

Half  dying  with  lore, 

I  ate  up  her  glove, 
And  drank  my  champagne  ftx>m  her  shoe  I 
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*  For  LiLLA,  Ibr  Lilla,  my  Ub ; 

For  LiLiJk  tliroagh  darkneM  ud  nln ; 

I  would  go  at  ber  beck, 

Though  a  coid  for  my  neck 
Bhoidd  wait  me  retuming  again  t 

•O  LiLLAt  my  Lady,  my  LoTot 
And  can  neb  another  one  bef 
Why,  an  angel  might  blnah. 
Look  pleaaed,  and  Miy,  ku»k  I 
If  I  kindly  compared  her  to  thee! 

<  O  Lilla  I  my  Lily,  my  Flower! 
O  Lilla  !  my  Glory,  my  Piiie  t 

What  good  ^neath  the  aon 

Oan  I  ercr  bare  done, 
To  merit  the  Hght  of  thine  eyeat' 

Company  keep  up  an  awful  clatteriDg  and  pounding  with  their  mugs  on 
the  table.  GhostB  of  Maoinn,  Ouver  Y orke,  and  Gualterus  ds  Mapxb, 
ware  their  cups  frantically.  As  Hebe  approaches,  they  '  ask  for  more,* 
and  get  it  Bamt  Cecilia,  in  a  maudlin  fit  of  delight,  embraces  first 
Sappho,  then  Venus,  then  Malibran,  then  Freya.  Satan  (poor  devil !)  is 
seen  looking  in  wistfully  through  a  hole  in  the  firmament,  like  a  nigger- 
boy  into  a  oike-shop,  with  very  much  the  air  of  an  outsider.  Is  invited 
in  by  his  old  servant,  St  Christopher.  Walks  in  like  a  great  lout,  look- 
ing sheepish  and  cheapish ;  takes  a  mug,  bows  awkwardly,  and  exclaim- 
ing, '  OenHfMn^  here '«  my  sarvice  to  yer^  swills  it  off.  Is  again  chal- 
lenged to  drink  by  IsmoRS  of  Seville,  Jerome  of  Prague,  Dr.  Maginn, 
and  CoRNELTOB  A  Lapide.  Half  tipsy  he  shuffles  off,  intensely  pleased, 
and  expressing  his  humble  gratitude  for  the  kindness  shown,  as  he  ex- 
presses it, '  to  a  poor  loafer^  and  '  the  likes  of  him^  A  tear  seen  steal- 
mg  down  his  dirty  &ce  as  he  exits.  Is  afterward  heard  howling  dolefiilly 
under  the  window,  in  haeeo  prqfundissimo : 

*Ob,  Ten  Tthlnki  of  rot  I  am. 

And  TOt  I  used  to  vaa, 
I  see  I  *re  Ibrowed  myielf  avay 
Vlthont  ■offldent  canae.' 

Convivial  tumult  recommences.  Hercules  and  Samson,  in  a  good- 
natured  way,  begin  pelting  Machiavelli  and  Jacob  Behman  with  tumblers 
and  plates.  Apollo  and  Saint  Hubert  declare  that  unless  the  riot  ceases 
they  will  draw  their  bowe.  Strauss,  Paganini,  and  Lanner  actually  do 
so  with  much  better  effect  All  the  Mythologies,  Histories,  and  Fictions 
of  ancient  and  modem  times  dance  madly  around  in  a  ring,  singing  tbe 
following  little  ditto,  of  ^  Der  Pabst  : ' 

*  Le  Pap*  qui  ut  A  lUm9 

BHt  in  om  e»mm9  aMtr$pamm$, 
Et  it  Okfpoerat  amtti  : 
Or  done  ftiswtu  ctmm*  /«i.' 


*Ths  Pon  be  kada  a  Jolly  lllb; 
Be  hath  no  caie,  no  pain  or  strifo ; 
The  best  of  wine,  toa  drinketh  be: 
The  Popa,  the  Pops  I  fidn  wonld  be  I  * 
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BOMB        OSRMAN        80KOB 


BT    DOVArs    MAOLSOS. 


THE     LORELEI.  • 

I  oAKiroT  tell  what  it  m«aneth 

Thtti  I  am  BO  sad  to-daj, 
But  an  olden  legend  haunts  me, 

And  will  not  De  driyen  awaj. 

The  air  is  cool :  it  is  evening; 

And  peaeefiil  rolls  the  Rhine ; 
The  peak  of  the  mountain  slimmers 

In  the  last  sweet  sunset-wine. 

Hie  loyeliest  maiden  sitteth 

Up  yonder,  wondrous  fair ; 
Her  golden  adornment  gleameth. 

She  oombeth  her  golden  hair : 

With  a  golden  comb  doth  she  oomb  i^ 

And  smgs  a  sons  thereby, 
Full  of  a  weird  and  solemn 

Mysterious  melody. 

It  seizeth  the  listening  boatman 

As  his  bark  shoots  swifbly  by ; 
He  sees  not  the  rocks  before  him. 

He  sees  but  the  maiden  on  higL 

Ah  God  I  he  is  in  the  whirl-pool. 
And  boatman  and  boat  are  gone  I  — 

And  that  with  her  wild  sweet  singing 
13ie  LoaKLBx  has  done  I  bkiitricb  b*ihb. 

TtX. 

D  DTRAND. 

TowAAD  the  lofty  towers  of  Baibi 

With  his  cithern  rides  Dcrand^ 
And  his  soul  grows  full  of  music 

As  he  sees  the  goal  at  hand. 
There  shall  one  dear  gentle  maiden, 

When  she  hears  his  opening  song;         » 
Eyes  downcast  and  inly  sighing, 

Blush  for  lore,  and  listen  long.  * 

'Neath  the  court-yard's  linden  shadows 
Hath  he  now  lus  lay  begun, 

^  Ibe  LoasLsi  Is  the  BUae  lyraii,  and  dts  upon  a  rock  not  fttr  ftom  Bsint  Goer. 
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Smgiiiff  wbat  he  knew  of  sweetest 

in  the  purest,  dearest  tone. 
Flower  from  balconj  and  casement 

Nod  to  greet  his  npward  gaze, 
Bnt  his  dark  eye  seareheth  vainlj 

For  the  ladj  of  his  lajs. 
And  a  messenger  approacheth 

With  a  slow  and  monmfiil  tread, 
Sayinft  '  Peace  to  the  departed  I 

La^  BzANCA  lieth  dead.' 
Then  Dueamd,  the  gentle  minstrel. 

Not  a  single  wora  hath  spoken, 
Bnt  his  full  dark  eye  hath  £aded. 

And  his  earnest  heart  hath  broken. 

Oyer  in  the  eastle-chapel 

Many  a  blessed  light  discloses 
Ladj  BiAHCA  on  her  bier. 

Pale  and  still  and  crowned  with  roses. 
Bnt  what  shudders  seize  the  monmen, 

Thrills  of  horror  and  surprise  I 
.  When  thej  see  the  Lady  Biavga 

From  the  solemn  bier  arise. 
From  the  awfnl  sleep  of  Death 

Rose  she,  blooming  as  the  light ; 
In  her  cerements,  as  though  yested 

For  the  joyous  bridal  nisht 
As  though  waking  from  a  dream, 

Comes  she  forth  from  shadow-land, 
Looking  round  and  saying  softly, 

'  Heard  I  not  thy  yoice,  Dckamd  f 

Yes^  he  sang;  but  now  for  eyer 

Hushed  is  his  entrancing  strain: 
He  hath  waked  the  dead  by  singing; 

Bun  shall  no  man  wake  again  I 
In  the  Land  of  the  Departea 

Wandereth  he  for  eyermore^ 
Looking  for  his  only  darling 

Who  he  thought  had  gone  before. 
All  the  starry  domes  of  azure 

With  their  pomp  to'  him  are  giyen, 
But  his  call  rings,  *Bianqa  I  Bianga  1 ' 

Through  the  glorious  yaults  of  heayen. 

▼HI. 

MOTHER     AND     CHILD. 
MOTHXB. 

'  Look  up  into  heayen,  my  child ;  there  dweUeth  thy  dear  little  brother : 
For  that  he  neyer  displeased  me,  tiie  angels  haye  ta'en  him  away.' 


'Tell  me  then  how  to  displease  thee  I  how  I  may  yex  thee,  sweet  mother, 
So  that  from  thee  the  good  angels  neyer  may  take  me  away.' 

I<OSW1«  UBX.Aail>. 
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JOHN  THB  BAPTIST   IK  THK  WILDERNX88. 


viiov  THx  anxuAit  or  ▲.  w.  ▼ow  ■obx.sosz.. 


A  MANLT  youth,  ready  and  bold  in  deed, 
John  to  the  wilderness  hath  fled  apace ; 
The  desert-eaye  he  makes  his  dwelling-place^ 
And  skin  of  camels  wears  in  garmentir  stead. 
Simple  in  thought^  his  sight  from  darkness  freed, 
Earth  cannot  tempt  him  with  desires  base ; 
To  saye  from  utter  doom  his  fellow-race, 
Him  to  God's  liying  fount  his  wishes  lead. 
He  drinks  sweet  water  springing  through  the  sward; 
Then  rises  up  before  his  mental  eye 
A  form  that  he  with  rapture  doth  regard : 
It  is  the  Son  of  Man,  exalted  high  I 
The  eager  gaser  bends  his  face  earthward : 
'  Ah  I  Lou)^  compared  with  thee  how  Iqw  am  II ' 


SKETCHES     OF     WESTERN     LIFE. 


We  are  yery  fond  of  high-«ounding  names  in  the  West ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  christian  and  the  surname  are  seldom  equally  fine.  For 
instance :  Washington  Pig.  Now,  the  Washington  hardly  redeems  the 
Fig  that  follows  it,  though  it  may  eyince  a  feeling  of  patriotic  loye  highly 
praiseworthy  in  the  parents  who  so  called  their  child.  We  certSnly 
must  haye  classical  scholars  among  us,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  name 
bestowed  on  an  interesting  youth  in  our  neighborhood,  Master  Agonistes 
Butcher.  Rather  a  curious  name,  altogether.  Perhaps  his  godfathers 
are  not  classical,  but  his  godmothers  may  haye  read  Milton.  Philemon, 
Lorenzo,  Alonzo,  Lafayette,  Boliyar,  Osmar,  or  Omar,  etc,  are  among 
the  commonest  names  we  haye.  We  haye  only  one  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  he  is  but  a  poor  namesake  of  his  great  prototype.  He  has  not  a 
vestige  of  the  Roman  about  him — not  even  a  Roman  nose.  The  Ken- 
tuckians  are  the  simplest  and  bestrhearted  of  the  settlers  in  our  precincts. 
Their  names,  too,  are  usually  simple,  or  biblical :  their  characters  are 
seldom  in  accordance  with  names  of  the  latter  sort 

Were  any  of  our  readers  eyer  at  a  *  hoe-dig '  or  a  *  shucking-bee '  f 
The  entertainments  are  quite  as  royal  as  those  '  hoe-digs '  of  majesty  we 
read  ol^  and  infinitely  less  heayy.  But  though  fun  is  plenty,  I  would 
adyise  pereons  of  delicate  stomachs  not  to  ey^n  attempt  to  feast  K  they 
saw  behind  the  scenes,  (hey  would  not  be  tempted.  It  may  do  yery 
well,  for  those  who  do  not  regard  *  trifies  light  as  air,'  that  the  chickens 
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are  boiled  in  the  water  that  they  were  scalded  in ;  and  of  course  it  can't 
be  helped,  as  there  is  but  one  room  and  a  score  of  children,  that  the 
little  dears  (who  always  have  colds)  should  stand  over  the  pie  and  cake- 
making,  and  stick  their  dirty  little  fingers  into  the  cookery.  Who  minds 
it  f  Mammy  do  n't,  and  the  company  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  Not, 
I  suppose,  that  they  would  care  at  all.  No,  thank  God  I  they  are  not 
particular.  Beside,  they  have  experience  at  home.  The  company  have 
generally  to  pay  fifty  cents  admittance,  for  a  couple,  to  a  ^  hoe-dig.'  At 
a  'sbucking^bee,'  as  they  have  to  work,  the  feasting  is  gratis,  for  those 
who  would  feast 

The  moUey  assemblage  at  either  of  these  characteristic  western  r^ 
unions  would  give  ample  study  to  an  observer  of  originality.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  the  extreme  deference  paid  to  the  tall,  red-faced,  hard- 
featured  man  in  a  hickory  shirt,  snufif-colored  unmentionables  thrust 
into  a  huge  pair  of  cow-hide  boots,  a  blue  blanket-coat  vrith  enormous 
wooden  buttons,  and  his  light  curly  hair  surmounted  by  a  '  rough-and- 
ready  '  hat  He  is  distinguished  by  the  high  appellation  of  '  the  scho- 
lard,  who  can  (as  his  relations  say  with  pride)  ^  read  writin'  a'most  as 
£B8t  as  print'  The  'scholard's'  opinions  have  great  weight  with  his 
fiiends  wbo  are  not  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  reading  and  writing ; 
and  it  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  he  does  not  deserve  the  reputation 
of  the  generality  of  learned  men,  who,  aside  from  their  books,  are  re- 
garded as  little  better  than  fools.  Our  sage  has  a  great  deal  of  practical 
common  sense,  and  is  a  good,  honest  fellow.  I  must  relate  an  anecdote 
of  our '  scholiu^,'  though  it  may  not  much  redound  to  his  credit  in 
knowledge  of  religious  history.  He  once  got  possession  of^  or  borrowed, 
a  Bible  containing  the  'Apocrypha.'  In  reading  the  titles  of  the  various 
books,  he  was  particularly  attracted  by  that  of  '  Bel  and  the  Dragon.' 
He  read  it  eagerly,  but  was  disappointed ;  for  when  he  returned  the 
volume  to  the  owner,  he  exclaimed  indignantly :  '  What 's  the  sense  o' 
callin'  a  story  '  Bell  and  the  Dragoon,'  when  there  ain't  a  word  about  a 
woman  or  a  soger  in  it  ? ' 

A  personage  of  great  importance  at  a  '  hoe-dig '  is  an  extremely  firee- 
and-easy  young  woman,  who  is  famous  for  singmg  songs  that  put  the 
ballads  of  Astrophel  to  shame.  Any  of  th^se  ditties  would  be  a  soiree 
musicale,  inasmuch  as  it  would  take  an  evening  of  perpetual  singing  to 
get  through  one  of  them.  Songs  of  fewer  verses  are  more  in  vogue 
now ;  8U<£  as  *  William  Taylor,'  who,  in  every  verse,  appears  fkmous 
simply  from  the  fact  of  his  'walkin'  vrith  his  laydye  on  the  sand.' 
There  is  one,  of  which  I  remember  only  a  few  lines,  remarkable  for  its 
Shakspearian  simplicity ;  though,  instead  of  '  hey  nonny  nonny,'  it  runs 
thus: 

*  *  Will  you  Iiatb  Uie  green  f '  Mys  her  baro. 
*  Will  yott  haye  the  green,  Jbnkt  JiNKim  ?> 
^No,  I  wonH  have  Uie  green, 
ror  it's  color  that  IB I 


SOk  come  bay  me  with  your  tally  willy  L  BirB, 
TUly  wiUy.  taUy  wlUy,  taUy  willy  ohT 

With  your  grafl»^reen  gown, 

And  your  white  brandy  beer, 
Come  buy  me  with  your  tally  willy  I,  Sin! ' 

The  western  minstrelsy,  though  often  jocose,  is  never  indecent,  as  far 
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as  /  have  had  experience.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  suit  the  refined  taste 
of  simpering  exquisites  or  languishmg  misses,  as  the  lines  never  rhyme 
in  Move'  and  dove,'  or  'sleeping'  and  'weeping.' 

At  these  'hoe-digs' — to  return  to  them — may  be  seen  many  who, 
though  not  havibg  the  profession,  bear  the  titles  of  Colonel,  Major, 
Doctor,  Professor,  Squire,  etc.,  etc  I  believe  our  '  scholard '  has  a  mili- 
tary distinction,  as  well  as  classical.  They  are  not  Americans  alone  who 
resort  to  these  entertainments.  There  is  the  Dutchman,  all  pipe,  appe- 
tite, and  stolidity;  the  Irishman,  all  dirt,  fun,  and  flattery,  with  an 
exceeding  penchant  for  whiskey,  women,  and  picking  quarrels  with  his 
'cute  Yankee  brethren.  How  they  manage  to  squeeze  into  one  small 
room  is  a  matter  of  surprise ;  but  how  they  dance  in  it  is  a  perfect  mys- 
teiT.    But  that  they  do  is  actually  true. 

Those  superfine  animals,  yclept  belles  and  beaux,  have  a  place  in 
western  society  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  known  world.  And, 
indeed,  where  are  they  not  f  Pocahontas  was  an  Indian  belle,  and  Sim- 
boy  was  a  beau ;  and  there  was  poor  Prince  Le  Boo,  an  exquisite  of  the 
first  water  I  Western  belles  are  distinguished  in  possessing  an  excessive 
degree  of  pertness,  which  passes  for  wit  The  beaux  resemble  the  genus 
elsewhere,  in  having  a  remarkably  weak  understanding.  They  have 
no  vicious  propensities,  however :  they  take  it  out  in  voluminous  shirt- 
rufiles,  and  ogling  the  pretty  dears  at  church.  They  luxuriate  in  long, 
flowing  locks,  pink  cheeks,  and  sparse  moustaches.  On  Sundays  and 
festival,  they  assume  blue  dress-coats,  and  fawn  or  pale  yellow  panta- 
loons, and  a  continued  succession  of  inane  smiles.  I  cannot  think  of 
any  more  distinguishing  traits  of  western  beauism  than  these. 

There  was,  some  years  ago,  one  of  these  rustic  Brummels  who  was 
compelled,  by  circumstances,  to  lay  aside  his  finery  and  hire  out.  He 
got  a  place  under  an  old  gentleman  who,  at  the  time  Sam  entered  his 
service,  was  afflicted  by  a  scorbutic  affection  on  his  hands.  Sam,  one 
evening,  was  eyeing  them  with  great  disgust,  which  the  old  gentleman 
remarking,  he  said : 

'  Samuel,  I  resemble  Lazarus  now.    Do  you  remember  him  ? ' 

•  No,  Sir,'  answered  Sam,  gravely ;  '  he  must  uv  left  the  country  afore 
I  come.' 

Alas  I  the  '  sweet  simplicity '  of  western  minds  and  manners  will  soon 
pass  away,  from  the  constant  influx  of  emigrants.  Even  now  they  begin 
to  despise  log-houses,  and  have  ambition  to  possess  more  than  is  suffi- 
cient for  their  mere  animal  wants  of  eating,  drinking,  and  clothing.  All 
trace  of  the  early  settlers  will  be  swept  away  by  the  new-comers,  as  the 
face  of  the  country  is  changing  in  their  possession. 

The  West  will  be  rich,  but  never  as  rich  in  beauty  as  in  its  pleasant 
time  of  shady  woods,  green  prairies,  and  abundance  of  game. 

Faugh !  the  spring  breezes  now  are  not  laden  with  the  scent  of  the 
wild  grape  and  hawthorn  blossoms  alone.  They  are  adulterated  with 
smoke,  steams  from  the  slaughter-houses,  and  the  thousand-and-one  bad 
odors  of  incipient  towns.  We  are  not  simple  enough  to  call  a  few 
houses  a  village  when  we  intend  they  shall  compose  a  town. 

My  thoughts  will  recur  to  the  times  gone  by,  visions  of  the  dear 
past,  the  merry  time  when  the  West  was  almost  a  wilderness,  but  a 
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blooming  wilderness.  While  memory  is  fresh,  and  it  is  no  effort  to 
recall  scenes  of  fonner  years,  I  shall  try  to  describe  a  wolf-hunt  in  the 
early  days,  thai  one  memento,  however  trifling,  may  be  preserved  oX. 
those  merry  winters  gone  for  ever. 

It  is  a  still,  cold,  yet  sunny  morning ;  the  snow  about  two  feet  deep, 
with  a  crust  hard  enough  to  bear  the  dogs  of  every  degree,  not  only 
hounds,  but  a  couple  of  terriers,  a  bullnlog,  an  enormous,  shaggy,  black- 
and-white  Newfoundland,  and  mongrels,  which  have  a  si^cient  cross  of 
hound-blood  to  keep  them  yelping  on  every  trail,  much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  hunters.  These  are  ^1  beating  through  the  thick  grove 
dose  on  the  river-bank,  and  skirting  the  brcwd,  white,  shining  prairie. 

The  hunters  form  a  curious  group ;  mounted  on  every  description  of 
horse,  large  and  small,  scrub  and  thorough-bred,  spavined  and  sound. 
The  first  hunter  is  a  gigantic,  broad-shoi3dered  man,  with  ruddy  fiice, 
keen  blue  eyes,  and  hair  inclining  to  a  reddish  tinge.  He  is  mounted 
on  a  bright  bay  horse  with  a  coat  of  satin,  a  thin,  arching  neck,  and 

nervous  flanks.    There  is  poor  C !  —  alas  1  he  has  gone  to  another 

hunting-ground  now — cantering  along  on  a  vicious-looking,  yet  hand- 
some,  brown  English  pony.     And  1  see  thee,  O  A ,   a  hectic 

youth  fresh  ^m  ue  £ast,  jolted  up  and  down  on  the  ridgy  back  of  a 
tremendous,  lumbering  dray-horse ;  trying  to  seem  at  thine  ease,  as  with 
bit  between  his  teeth  he  plunges  through  the  snow,  utterly  regardless 
of  the  treble  voice  calling,  *  R  ay^  way,  Sam,  way  / '  A  right  merry 
group  of  a  dozen,  or  thereabouts,  floundering  through  the  snow. 

Hark !  the  deep  baying  of  the  hounds  comes  nigher  and  nigher 
towards  the  end  of  the  grove.  A  quick,  sharp,  crackling  sound  of  frmiy 
brush-wood,  and  out  spring  a  couple  of  wolves,  and  scour  along,  as  if  their 
feet  were  winged,  over  the  frozen  plain,  leaving  the  dogs  an  immense 
distance  in  the  rear.  As  for  the  horsemen, '  few,  few  shall  part  where 
many  meet'     Some  of  the  horses  have  balked  in  the  first  snow-wreath. 

The  pony  has  disappeared  altogether  in  one;  and  poor  A 's  Rosi- 

nante,  vicious  and  nightened,  has,  after  a  short  run  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, relieved  himself  of  his  rider  by  pitching  him  over  his  head  into  a 
snow-bank.  Some  few  have  been  more  fortunate,  and  follow  after  the 
hounds,  the  tall  hunter  leading  the  way  on  his  *  bit  o'  blood,'  leaving  the 
'  spilled  and  wounded '  to  return  home  from  the  disastrous  spot  of  their 
'  meet'  And  now  lightly  over  the  snow  fly  those  mounted  on  animals 
of  mettle;  the  first  hunter  still  leading,  his  horse  bearing  him  gal- 
lantly, in  spite  of  the  unusual  weight,  its  neck  stretched,  and  nostrils 
arched,  and  showing  a  stride  that  will  soon  distance  the  others,  and 
gains  &8t  upon  the  hounds.  The  most  of  the  curs  are  worn  out  already 
and  have  given  up  the  chase.  The  Newfoundland  has  long  ago  been 
exhausted,  and  the  bull-dogs  and  terriers  pant  along  far  behind  the  first 
horse.  Away,  away  over  9ie  billowy  plains  of  snow ;  the  hoarse  bay- 
ing of  the  dogs,  as  they  gain  upon  the  prey,  breaking  the  frozen  air,  and 
exciting  the  wolves  to  more  desperate  efforts  of  escape  in  flight  There 
is  only  one  horse  in  sight,  and  he  is  blown,  and  gallops  with  difficulty 
through  the  crusted  snow,  as  it  is  now  an  hour  or  more  since  the  hunt 
began.  They  reach  the  edge  of  one  of  those  curious,  deep  basins  so 
common  on  a  western  plain,  and  in  its  depths  the  strong  weeds  stand 
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thick  and  sheltering  above  the  surface  of  the  snow.  The  tired  beasts 
rush  down  and  crouch  among  the  high  seeds  at  the  bottom ;  the  panting 
dogs  follow,  their  black  noses  tracking  the  ground,  and  their  red  tongues 
hanging  out  from  their  distended  jaws.  The  short,  loud,  angiy  bark 
excites  the  wearied  horse  to  new  efforts,  and  the  hunter  arrives  at  the 
brink  of  the  basin  in  time  to  see  the  death-fight  of  the  enemy.  They 
fly  around  in  circles,  makizi^  a  constant  succession  of  snaps,  as  if  their 
jaws  were  worked  vrith  a  spring,  taking  a  piece  out  every  time  their 
teeth  close  on  the  flesh  of  an  unwary  dog.  But  numbers  overpower 
them ;  and  a  few  minutes  after  the  arrival  of  the  hunter,  bull-dogs,  and 
terriers,  the^  ikll,  flghting  to  the  last,  and  are  soon  stretched  on  the 
ground,  their  clench^  teeth  bare  and  glistening,  and  streams  of  blood 
pouring  from  their  torn  bodies  crimsoning  the  snow  around  them. 


OOOD-KIOHT        WISHES 


A  BLSBsma  on  my  babes  to-nigbt^ 
A  blesdng  on  their  mother; 

A  blessing  on  my  kinsmen  lighl^ 
Each  loving  friend  and  brother. 

A  blessing  on  the  toiler  rest; 

The  overworn  and  weary ; 
The  desolate  and  comfortless^ 

To  whom  the  earth  is  dreary. 

A  blessing  on  the  glad,  to-night ; 

A  blessmg  on  the  hoary ; 
llie  maiden  clad  in  beauty  bright^ 

The  young  man  in  his  glory. 

A  blessing  on  my  fellow-raoe, 
Of  every  clime  and  nation: 

May  thev  partake  Hjb  saving  grace 
who  aied  for  our  salvation. 

If  any  man  have  wrought  me  wron^ 
Still  blessings  be  upon  him ; 

May  I  in  love  to  him  be  strong 
Till  charity  have  won  him. 

Tet  blessings  on  me,  from  of  old, 

My  God  I  I  cannot  number ; 
I  wrap  me  in  their  ample  fold, 
Ana  sink  in  trustful  slumber. 
PkiUddfkUj  AprU  SO,  1868. 
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O     V     JL        BARLT         TE^RS 


BT    A,    irxW     COVnttBOTOB. 


THOUGH  far  from  the  scenes  of  107  childhood  I  wander — 

The  oak  grove,  with  its  stUlneea,  its  dreamy,  soft  light ; 
The  oftrtroddeQ  l>anks  of  the  stream  that  is  vonder 

Past  my  granite  rocks  rui»hing,  full  proua  of  its  might ; 
The  wiae«preading  nine,  to  the  cool  of  whose  shadow 

I  have  fled  from  tiie  heat  of  a  midsummer's  day ; 
The  hill  Tve  oft  climbed,  just  as  mora  on  the  meadow 

Uath  reeped,  to  advance  and  smile  darkness  away: 
Though  tar  from  thts  scenes  of  my  childhood  I  roam. 
My  spirit  oft  fondly  turns  back  to  that  home  I 


Ah  I  yonih  drinks  of  pleasure  that  manhood  tastes  never, 

Though  fortune  befriend  until  avarice  be  cloyed ; 
Though  fame  be  acquired  such  as  glitters  for  ever — 

All  the  blessines  humanity  knows  be  enjoyed. 
Bow  lightlv  the  ueart  of  yon  innocent  dances  1 

Approacheth  not  sorrow,  pain  quick  passeth  by: 
That  this  sin-darkened  earth  is  nigh  Ueaven  he  lancies ; 

His  dreams  are  of  things  which  are  hid  from  man*$  eyel 
Oh  I  is  it  not  true  that  to  Infancy  e  er 
The  purest  of  Ueaven's  pure  spirits  are  nearf 


Yes  I  yes  t  and  in  childhood  they  still  hover  round  ui^ 

Their  influence  o*er  us  strive  eye  to  retain  ; 
When  tlie  shaft  of  some  spirit  of  evil  doth  wound  na, 

Steal  into  our  borams  and  soften  tlie  pain. 
Alas  I  that  man's  heart  should  e'er  fliiitiuess  borrow. 

And  from  out  it  tliese  beings  of  goodness  expel  1 
Alas  I  for  man's  sin  and  its  consequent  sorrow, 

When  he  might  in  such  freedom  with  happiness  dwell  I 
The  days  of  his  youtli  let  him  ever  keep  m 
And  vice's  assailments  he  rarely  may  fear. 


Wheneyer  Remembrance  presents  to  my  virion 

The  scenes  which  in  childhood  delighted  mine  eye, 
My  bosom  then  glows  witli  a  pleasuie  el vsinn ; 

The  beings  that  watched  o'er  my  childhood  are  night 
Then,  Memory  I  oft  to  my  view  be  prei*entcd 

The  loved  tilings  of  my  youth-time,  Uie  grove  and  the  stream, 
The  pine-tree,  tlie  hill — every  spot  1  frequented 

When  yet  earth  seemed  an  Eaen,  end  luv  not  a  dream  ; 
When  I  fancied  Uiat  peace  was  moriality  s  lot^ 
And  that  guile  in  this  beautiful  world  there  was  not  I 
YOU  XL.  4 
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THE      CHICKEN-CLUB. 


0ns  word  will  explain  why  the  club  was  called  the  '  Chicken-Club : ' 
The  planters  visited  their  crcnw  twice  a  week  on  certain  days,  and  not 
residing  on  their  estates  in  ue  summer,  they  ordered  a  chicken  to  be 
killed  and  ready  for  them  after  looking  over  the  crop ;  and  as  many  of 
them  planted  near  enough  to  meet  at  dinner,  and  often  to  look  at  each 
other^s  crops  the  same  day,  some  one  gave  the  familiar  invitation : '  Weil, 
gentlemen,  you  11  take  your  chicken  with  me  to-day;'  and  this  was 
done  alternately  through  the  season.  The  doctor  of  uie  several  planta- 
tions thought  it  a  very  proper  and  agreeable  time  to  make  his  report, 
and  never  utiled  to  make  one  of  the  party.  They  were  all  (then  as  now) 
men  of  education,  and  many  '  of  travel ; '  and  while  agriculture  was  the 
leading  subject,  the  conversation  often  became  general,  and  all  matters 
in  dispute  were  decided  by  the  host  of  the  day,  who  was  president  for 
the  occasion.  And  this  was  the  simple  constitution  of  *'  me  Chicken- 
Club.' 

Thus  it  was  with  their  fathers  and  uncles,  (blessed  be  their  memories  1) 
but  with  the  present  generation  and  proprietors,  any  one  would  smile, 
and  a  hungry  man  nnoice,  to  '  take  chicken '  with  them.  It  is  true,  the 
chicken  is  there,  perhaps  half-a-dozen  of  them;  but  in  the  drains  of 
our  rice-fields,  from  June  to  frost,  are  found  in  great  abundance  the 
'  8oft«helV  which,  under  the  skilful  compounding  and  practised  tasting 
of  the  doctor,  makes  a  plate  of  soup  that  throws  the  chicken  and  all  his 
feathered  kindred  into  the  shade  of  shades ;  that  no  man,  Majoi^Gen- 
eral  or  not,  could  be  hasfy  in  enjoying,  but  rather  would  radly,  and 
charge  again ;  that  satisfies,  but  fills  not,  leaving  your  digestion  quickened 
only  for  dishes  yet  uncovered,  and  gives  them  a  subdued  flavor  and  a 
relish,  like  lemon  to  a  pudding.  Now-a-days,  also,  a  lamb  is  killed,  and 
a  quarter  is  retained  for  the  club,  while  the  other  is  sent  home  for  the 
family,  the /ore  bein^  distributed  to  the  sick  and  the  old.  Green  peas, 
and  com,  and  vegetables  of  every  description,  abound  in  well-cultivated 
gardens  in  the  ever^iry  squares,  and  rock-fish  and  trout  at  the  mouths 
of  the  river-trunks  are  caught  without  trouble  by  the  winders ;  hams  of 
their  own  curing,  and  juicy  as  a  peach ;  and  in  the  early  harvest  the 
bird  of  all  birds,  the  rice-bird.  Tlus,  I  think  all  will  admit,  is  an  im- 
provement upon  the  time^honored  chicken.  The  wine  which  the  old 
gentlemen  boasted  in  their  cellars,  is  now  toasted  at  the  table,  though 
m  the  moderation  of  extreme  propriety,  it  being  their  habitual  observ- 
ance, and  prudent  withal,  having  to  return  to  their  wives  in  the  evening. 
A  good  cigar,  and  a  story  from  the  doctor,  who  is  always  ready,  adjourns 
the  dub  £m  the  day. 


xramsm  on. 


*'  Our  conversation,  gentlemen,  a  few  moments  since,  on  destiny^  brought 
to  mind  an  incident  of  my  life  in  which  my  fate,  as  predicted  by  an  old 
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fortune-teller,  was  near  being  fulfilled,  which  I  will  tell  you,  and  also 
the  singular  manner  of  my  escape : 

*  In  my  infancy,  I  was  called  the  '  little  cub,*  not  from  any  rudeness  of 
temper,  or  clumsy  extremities,  (for  I  enjoyed  the  common  reputation  of 
being  *'  a  very  fine  child,')  but  from  this  circumstance  :  My  father  had  a 
fancy  for  pets  of  all  Idnds,  and  among  them  was  a  well-grown  bear,  as 
tame  and  gentle  as  a  kitten ;  and  during  the  height  of  the  hurricane  of 
1804,  while  the  family  were  retreating  from  the  dwelling  to  the  kitchen 
for  greater  safety,  it  oeing  lower  to  the  ground  and  a  stronger  frame, 
my  nurse  was  blown  over  with  me  in  her  arms,  and  in  the  fury  of  the 
storm,  and  the  blackness  of  darkness,  she  lost  her  hold  of  me,  and  I 
could  not  be  found.  The  family  had  reached  the  kitchen,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  my  nurse,  screamiug  higher  than  the  wind  ;  but  her  terror 
and  that  of  my  parents  was  gone  in  a  moment,  for  the  bear  stepped  in^ 
walking  uprightly,  and  holding  me  safely  and  softly  in  his  embrace. 
Hence,  for  many  years  after,  I  was  known  in  the  family  and  the  village 
as  the  '  little  cub.'  Now  this,  with  all  the  perishable  record  of  nursery- 
tales,  had  passed  out  of  my  memory,  when  I  was  most  disagreeably 
reminded  of  it ;  and  I  introduce  it  because  it  furnishes  the  key  to  my 
story.  While  a  student  at  Philadelphia,  I  accompanied  two  young  ladies 
from  Georgia,  then  finishing  their  education  at  a  boarding-school,  to  a 
^fortune-teller'  in  Callowhill-street,  who  had  great  notoriety  for  her 
wonderful  disclosures  of  the  past,  and  fulfilment  of  her  predictions  for 
the  future.  I  need  not  say  that  I  went  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  wait- 
ing upon  the  girls,  and  to  gratify  them,  for  they  had  been  looking  to 
the  appointment  impatiently,  and  were  full  of  rose-colored  anticipations 
in  the  coming  examination  of  their  fair  but  treacherous  palms.  We 
were  admitted  separately  into  her  presence ;  and  when  it  came  to  my 
turn,  I  stood  before  the  prophetess  with  the  same  indifiference  I  would 
before  an  owl,  which  she  very  much  resembled.  She  noticed  this,  and 
was  angiy,  for  she  expected  great  awe  and  deference.  She  took  my 
riffht  hand  and  traced  its  lines  minutely,  then  consulted  her  chart,  and 
with  much  form  and  solemnity  pronounced  *  my  fortune.'  I  paid  the 
accustomed  fee,  and  laughed  in  her  face.  She  sprang  from  her  seat  and 
caught  my  left  hand ;  hers  was  cold  and  trembling  with  rage.  She 
made  a  hasty  survey,  and  tlien  darting  at  me  a  look  of  black  revenge, 
she  muttered  between  her  snake-like  teeth :  *  Your  life  was  saved  by  a 
bear,  and  it  will  be  taken  by  a  bear  I  Now  go ! '  said  she,  and  she 
waved  her  bony  arm  toward  the  door.  But  I  was  motionless,  pale,  and 
confounded.  She  saw  my  discomfiture,  and  in  turn  she  giggled  in  my 
&ce,  and  left  me  to  my  reflections.  I  recovered  in  a  few  minutes  from 
the  amazement  in  which  she  left  me,  and  joined  the  young  ladies  in  the 
reception-room.  I  found  Mary  very  happy,  and  Jane  very  sad  and  in 
tears.  Mary  controlled  her  joy  in  sympathy  for  her  companion,  and  we 
left  the  house  in  silence,  nor  was  it  broken  until  we  reached  the  seminary. 
We  rested  on  the  steps,  and  told  our  fortunes  to  each  other.  Poor  Jane 
tried  to  laugh  at  my  pleasant  prospects,  and  I  took  my  leave. 

'I  graduated  the  following  spring,  and  returned  to  Georgia.    The 

oung  ladies  also  completed  their  couise,  and  returned  to  their  homes. 

is  useless  to  say  I  was  not  annoyed  at  the  old  woman's  allusion  to 
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my  infant  adventure,  for  it  happened  a  thousand  miles  off,  and  twenty 
years  before,  and  I  had  almost  forgotten  it  myself.  More  important 
matters,  however,  engaged  my  attention,  and,  regarding  it  only  as  some- 
thing very  singular,  I  dismissed  it  from  my  mind.  Ten  yelirs  after,  I 
was  present  at  an  inauguration-ball  at  Milledgeville,  and  among  the  gay, 
fashionable  assemblage  of  ladies,  I  was  delighted  to  see  my  Philadel- 
phia friend,  Mary ;  she  was  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  a  distinguished 
member  of  Congress,  whom  I  knew  very  well,  and  with  that  ease  and 
confidence  which  at  once  assured  me  he  was  her  husband.  I  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  approach  her  and  renew  our  acquaintance.  She 
seemed  sincerely  glad  to  meet  me,  and,  as  was  natural  with  friends  sep- 
arated for  so  long  a  period,  our  inquiries  were  directed  to  our  histories  in 
the  intervening  time.  She  told  me  she  had  crossed  the  water,  had  seen 
strange  people,  and  heard  strange  languages,  for  her  father  had  taken  his 
&mily  with  him  while  minister  at  a  foreign  court ;  that  she  had  lost  a 
near  relative,  (her  mother ;)  had  married  young,  and  the  man  of  her 
choice,  and  a  statesman  whom  the  people  were  pleased  to  call  distin- 
guished ;  '  all  of  which,  you  will  rememl>er,  was  predicted  for  me  on  our 
visit  to  Callowhill-street,  to  the  very  letter ;  *  and  she  added,  hurriedly,  ^  You 
have  heard  of  poor  Jane  ?  She  went  step  by  step,  as  was  foretold  for  her 
on  that  same  evening.  She  had  many  suitors,  married  injudiciously,  was 
neglected  and,  almost  deserted  ;  lived  unhappily,  and  died  young.  Is  it 
not  strange  ? '  she  asked ;  then  looking  earnestly  at  me,  she  said :  '  Do 
you  ever  Uiink  of  that  dreadful  bear  ? ' 

'  I  left  Milledgeville  a  few  days  afterward,  and,  having  no  travelling 
companion,  I  thought  a  great  deal  of  what  I  had  heard  from  Mary,  and 
determined,  if  extreme  prudence  and  caution  would  avail  any  thing,  I 
would  at  least  falsify  the  old  hag^s  prediction  in  regard  to  myself.  And 
I  confess,  gentlemen,  in  your  repeated  bear-hunts  nothing  could  have 
tempted  me  to  join  you.  But  with  all  my  management  to  avoid  my 
threatened  destroyer,  I  was  fairly  caught  at  last  One  morning,  when 
returning  from  one  of  the  upper  plantations,  and  passing  the  western 
angle  ot  Culonel  Dick's  river-bank,  I  heard  a  piercing  scream  of  distress ; 
and  it  was  repeated  again  and  again.  The  negro  who  was  paddling  the 
canoe  exclaimed:  ^Mastel",  what's  that?'  And  a^n  the  cry  rung  in 
our  ears.  I  directed  him  to  paddle  up  quickly  to  the  spot ;  and  taking 
up  my  rifle,  (which  I  always  carry  in  alligator-season,)  I  jumped  ashore 
and  ran  down  the  bank  a  hundred  yards  or  more,  until  opposite  the  spot 
from  which  the  screams  proceeded.  I  was  excited  by  curiosity  to  discover 
the  sufferer  and  the  hope  to  relieve  him  ;  and  I  leaped  into  the  swamp 
and  forced  my  way  in  some  distance,  when  I  came  to  an  open  space,  and 
in  the  middle  of  it  were  two  dogs  and  a  wild-cat  in  desperate  conflict 
I  recognized  at  once  the  scream  of  the  cat,  which  is  more  like  the  human 
than  any  other  animal.  I  enjoyed  the  tight  exceedingly,  which  ended 
in  favor  of  the  dogs.  The  cat  was  prostrate  between  them,  and  they  sat 
very  near  each  other,  panting,  and  watching  any  signs  of  returning  life, 
to  seize  him  again,  seeming  to  know  his  deceitful  and  nine-life  character ; 
but  he  was  dead.  In  the  next  moment  the  dogs  were  struck  dead  by  an 
alligator  with  one  sweep  of  his  tail.  I  had  not  seen  him  before,  as  he 
lay  concealed  in  the  thicket  close  to  the  combatants.    He  whirled  around, 
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and  fiicing  his  yic^ms,  he  fieemed  to  enjoy  the  prospect  of  the  meal 
before  him  ;  but  he  was  not  to  realize  it,  for  I  was  but  ten  yards  distant, 
andf  levelling  mj  rifle,  I  sent  a  bullet  through  his  heart  There  was  a 
log  near  by  me,  and  I  sat  down  to  review  the  scene  of  death  that  had 
transpired  m  so  short  a  time  around  me ;  and  this  version  of  the  chil- 
dren's story  of  the  '  bread  and  butter '  came  unbidden  to  my  mind : 
'Where's  the  cat?  The  dogs  killed  him.  Where's  the  do^s?  The 
alligator  killed  them.  Where's  the  alligator?  The  Doctor  killed  him. 
Where 's  the  Doctor  ?  Ah !  that 's  sufficient,'  I  thought,  *  for  the  present ; » 
and  was  rising  from  the  log  to  return,  when  I  heard  a  rustlmg  noise 
behind  me,  and  to  mr  horror  I  saw  a  monstrous  she-bear  with  two  cubs 
approaching  me,  and  directly  between  me  and  the  boat  She  stopped, 
and,  growling,  seemed  to  say :  *Now  your  time's  come.  Your  life  was 
saved  by  a  bear,  and  it  will  be  taken  by  a  bear.' 

'  You  will  understand  my  feelings,  gentlemen.  My  rifle  was  empty, 
there  was  no  time  to  reload,  and  I  was  otherwise  unarmed  and  alone, 
for  the  negro,  as  soon  as  I  left  the  boat,  had  turned  his  face  to  the  sun 
and  gone  to  sleep.  I  hallooed  for  him,  but  in  vain.  My  *  fortune,'  like 
my  Callowhill  companions',  was  evidently  about  to  be  fulfilled.  I  felt 
too  young  to  die.  i  had  every  reason  to  wish  to  live,  and  shuddered  at 
the  inglorious  and  miserable  manner  of  my  death. 

'  You  all  know  the  nature  of  these  animals :  they  will  run  from  a  man, 
(or  rather  walk  away  from  him,)  unless  wounded,  or  in  defence  of  their 
young ;  and  in  my  case,  the  bear  no  doubt  looked  at  the  field  of  the 
slain,  and  charged  me  with  the  whole  *  bill  of  mortality,'  and  with  the 
intention  of  adding  her  cubs.  I  would  have  been  too  happy  to  have 
undeceived  her.  But  on  she  came,  backing  her  short  ears  and  showing 
her  terrible  teeth,  rearing  up,  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  but 
never  taking  her  fiery  eyes  off  of  mine  until  almost  in  reach  of  me, 
when  she  threw  open  her  arms.  I  had  my  rifle  ready  with  both  hands 
round  tlje  small  of  the  breech,  (the  barrel-end  being  the  heaviest)  and 
as  she  made  the  next  step  I  let  her  have  it  with  all  my  strength  directly 
on  her  steeple.  She  recoiled  a  little,  but  before  I  had  time  to  repeat 
the  blow  I  was  pinioned  in  the  dreaded  hug.  She  seemed  to  know  me, 
and  adjusted  her  hold  so  as  more  effectually  to  secure  my  hands,  fearing, 
perhaps,  T  might  come  the  science  over  her  by  dividing  an  artery.  I 
felt  the  powerful  but  gradual  squeeze,  and  knew  too  well  that  my  luncfs, 
once  emptied  of  breath,'  would  never  be  filled  again.  I  looked  for  the 
last  time,  as  I  thought,  upon  the  blue  sky,  and  the  green  woods  above 
and  around  me ;  thought  of  the  pleasant  world  I  was  about  to  leave, 
and  the  uncertain  one  beyond,  (vnth  no  very  comforting  assurances,  I'm 
sorry  to  say,)  and  had  fairly  given  up,  when,  crack  1  went  a  rifle  within 
five  paces  of  us.  I  felt  the  bear  quiver  throughout  her  whole  frame ; 
ber  blazing  eye^  flickered  for  a  second,  then  were  fixed,  and  a  film  passed 
over  them  ;  her  limbs  relaxed ;  she  settled  on  her  haunches,  and  rolled 
over  on  her  back. 

'  I  was  saved  by  an  accurate  shot  from  Colonel  Dick,  who,  with  a 
trusty  servant,  had  gone  out  that  morning  in  chase  of  the  bear,  which 
had  been  seen  by  his  negroes  in  the  field.     His  dogs  were  put  upon  the 
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track,  but  left  it  for  tbe  trail  of  the  cat,  whose  screams  had  attracted  him 
as  well  as  myself. 

*AI1  was  said  and  done  between  us  as  your  own  minds  will  suggest 
a^  natural  and  proper  upon  such  an  occasion  ;  and  I  returned  with  the 
Colonel  and  took  my  chicken  with  him.' 


THB        ARISTOORAOT        OF        FBANOE 


■T    vna    BOX.    ftBORoa    stdhbt    •kttbb. 


Oh,  never  yet  was  theme  so  meet  for  roundel  or  romance 

As  ttie  ancient  aristocracy  and  chivalry  of  France ; 

As  when  they  went  for  Palestine,  with  LO018  at  their  head, 

And  many  a  wayins  banner,  and  the  oriflamme  outspread ; 

And  many  a  burnished  galley  with  its  blaze  of  armor  shone 

In  the  ports  of  sunny  Cyprus  and  the  Acre  of  St  John : 

And  many  a  knight  who  signed  the  cross,  as  he  saw  the  burning  sands^ 

With  a  prayer  for  those  whom  he  had  left  in  green  and  fairer  lands. 

Goo  aid  them  all,  Gk>D  them  assoil ;  for  few  shall  see  again 

Streams  like  their  own,  their  azure  Rhone,  or  swift  and  silver  Seine. 

God  aid  him,  the  first  baron,  the  first  of  Christendom  t* 

God  aid  the  Montmorenci,  far  from  his  northern  home  I 

And  they  are  far  from  their  Navarre,  and  from  their  soft  Garonne, 

The  loros  of  Foiz  and  Grammont,  and  the  Count  of  Cascassomb  ; 

For  they  have  left^  those  southron  knights,  the  clime  they  love  so  well, 

The  feasts  of  fair  Montpelier,  and  the  Toulouse  carousel, 

And  the  chase  in  early  morning,  when  the  keen  and  pleasant  breeze 

Came  cold  to  the  cheek,  from  many  a  peak  of  the  snowy  Pyrenees ; 

And  they  have  vowed  that  they  will  vie  with  the  Northmen  in  the  plain. 

With  De  Joinville;  and  with  Abtoib,  and  with  Thibaut  of  Champagne  ; 

But  of  them  all  might  none  compare,  how  great  and  grand  his  Ime, 

With  that  young  knight  who  bore  in  fight  the  blazon  of  Seboine  :f 

Nor  one  could  boasty  of  all  that  host  that  went  against  the  Moor, 

So  fair  a  feat,  or  one  so  meet  for  praise  from  troubadour. 

He  clove  his  way  where  Louis  lay,  with  the  Moslemin  around — 

He  clove  his  way  tbrough  all  the  fray,  and  bore  him  from  the  ground : 

And  thus  he  earned  a  prouder  name  than  herald  ever  gave, 

The  foremost  of  the  foremost,  and  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 


*  *  DiKU  aide  au  premier  Baroo  Chkbticn,'  the  well>kDOwn  MotrrMORiifci  motto.  Tbe  derloe 
of  the  great  Constable  of  that  name  is  belter  worth  rememberliur:  *JVWm««  Oblige :'  Nobility 
baa  its  duties. 

t  *  Or  all  the  K!ng*s  men4t«rm§,  there  was  only  one  with  him,  the  good  knight,  8tr  Gkoffret 
]>■  Bbkoini,  and  who,  I  heard  say,  defended  him  in  like  manner  as  a  faithnil  servant  defends  tbe 
cap  of  his  master  (h>m  flies ;  for  every  time  the  Saracens  approached  the  King,  he  guarded  him 
with  vieoroua  strokes  of  the  blade  and  point  of  his  aword,  and  it  seemed  as  if  his  strength  was 
doubled.*—  Joia  vii.i.a. 
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Oh,  neyer  ret  w«s  theme  so  meet  for  roundel  or  romAnee 

Am  the  aneient  aristoeraoj  and  chiyalry  of  France ; 

Ab  when  thej  lay  before  Toumaj,  ana  the  Grand  Monarane  waa  there, 

With  the  braveet  of  his  warriors,  and  the  fairest  of  his  fair ; 

And  the  san,  that  was  his  symbol,  and  on  his  army  shone^ 

Was  in  lustre  and  in  splendor  and  in  light  itself  ontdone: 

For  the  lowland  and  toe  highland  were  gleaming  as  of  old. 

When  England  yied  with  IVanoe  in  pride,  on  the  famous  Field  of  Gold ; 

And  mom,  and  noon,  and  eyening,  and  all  the  liyelong  nigh^ 

Were  the  sound  of  ceaseless  music  and  the  echo  of  delight : 

And  but  for  Yaubam's  waying  arm  and  the  answering  cannonade, 

It  might  haye  been  a  festal  scene  in  some  Yersailles  arcade ; 

For  she  was  therc^  the  beautiful,  the  daughter  of  Momtkmart, 

And  her  proud  eyes  flashed  the  prouder  for  the  roaring  of  the  war : 

And  many  a  darK-haired  riyal,*  who  bound  her  loyer^s  arm 

With  a  nbbon,  or  a  ringlety  or  a  kerchief  for  a  charm ; 

And  with  an  air  as  dainty,  and  with  a  step  as  lisht 

As  they  moyed  among  the  masquers,  they  went  into  the  fight 

Oh!  braye  they  wenC  and  braye'  they  fought,  for  glory  and  for  Fraaee^ 

The  La  Tbxmoill%  and  the  Noaillu,  and  the  Coubtbnat  of  Byzance ; 

And  haughty  was  their  war-cry  as  they  rushed  into  the  field. 

The  Db  Narbonnb  and  Db  Tallbtband  in  Castilian  on  each  shield ; 

And  well  they  knew,  Db  Montesquieu,  and  Rohan,  and  Lorainb, 

That  a  bold  deed  was-eyer  sure  high  lady's  smiles  to  gain ; 

For  nona  were  loyed  with  such  true  loye,  or  wept  wiui  so  true  a  tear, 

As  he  who  liyed  a  oourtier,  but  who  died  a  cayalier. 


Oh,  neyer  yet  was  theme  so  meet  for  roundel  or  romance 

As  the  ancient  aristocracy  and  chiyalry  of  France ; 

As  now  they  lie  in  poyerty,  and  dark  u  their  decline : 

For  the  sun  that  shone  so  long  on  them,  it  now  hath  ceased  to  shine. 

And  the  miffhty  house  of  Bourbon,  that  made  them  what  they  were. 

Kneels  humbly  at  the  Austrian's  feet,  beneath  the  Austrian's  care. 

And  the  nineteenth  Loun  knows  not  France ;  and  his  ijueen,  she  neyer  sees 

Her  soft  St  Cloud,  her  Rambouillet  her  solemn  Tuilenes; 

And  the  reyel,  and  the  pageant,  and  the  feast  that  were  of  yore^ 

And  courtly  wit  and  compliraent — these  things  are  now  no  more, 

Saye  in  some  old  man's  memory,  who  loyes  to  ponder  yet 

On  Laxball^s  playful  Jesting,  and  the  smile  of  Antoinette, 

And  bids  his  son  remember  how  the  middle  classes  reign 

In  the  Basilic  of  monarchs,  and  the  nobles'  old  domain  I 

For  theae  they  haye  lost  all  things  saye  their  honor  and  their  names^ 

Chateaubriand,  and  Db  Breze,  and  Stuart  of  Fitzjames, 

And  LByis,  and  La  Rochsjacqueleik,  and  the  braye  and  blameless  few, 

Like  Db  Bnunr  and  Db  Luxembourg,  the  loyal  and  the  true : 

Then,  though  their  state  be  fallen,  all  Europe  cannot  show 

Such  glory  as  was  theirs  of  old,  such  glory  as  is  now. 

For  they  themselves  haye  conquered,  themselves  they  have  foregone^ 

And  they  their  own  relinquish,  till  the  King  shall  have  his  own. 

Tlien  grant,  God  grant,  that  day  may  come,  and  long  shall  it  endure, 

For  the  poor  will  find  good  friends  in  those  who  have  themselves  been  poor; 

And  the  Noble,  and  the  People,  and  the  Church  alike  shall  know 

A  Christian  King  of  France^  in  King  Henrt  of  Bordeaux. 

•  Haoamk  di  Nomtupam  wss  gifted  with  tbsl  rarest  of  beauties,  Ught  hslr,  with  dark  Mack 
res  and  eyeJaahes. 
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BBINO    THE    0B8ESVATI0IT9    OF    DITHERS    MEMBERS    OP    THE    FtTDOE '  FAMZI.T. 


liaifosRBs  ivTO  waiTiva  xt  tout  vvoaa. 


OHAPTBB   ifmrR. 
NEW    PERSON A0E8    APPEAR. 

*Tn  these  flB^ages  T  wm  Addicted, 

To  March  Chdr  naturee,  and  make  odd  diaooTerlea.'  Bbv  Jovboh. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  leam  how  many  plans  of  worldly  fortune  had 
been  conceived  and  matured  upon  the  easy  cushions  of  a  church-pew. 
I  have  a  doubt  if  the  old-fashioned  oaken  benches  which  still  belong  to 
the  noblest  of  the  Anglican  churches  favor,  to  the  same  degree,  those 
imaginative  forays  into  the  world  of  speculation  and  of  gain,  which  beguile 
the  worshipper  in  our  metropolitan  churches. 

It  would  be  sad  to  estimate  the  hits  in  Dauphin  or  Harlem  which 
have  been  arranged  between  the  collect  and  the  final  blessing :  and  it 
would  be  still  more  frightful  to  compute  the  besiegements  of  guileless 
hearts  which  have  been  plotted  under  the  reading  of  the  Decalogue. 

In  the  world  we  are  engrossed  with  action.  Sunday  hours  afford 
those  quiet  breathing^places,  when  the  harassed  soul  surveys  past  tri- 
umphs, and  contemplates  future  conquest  This  is  a  harsh  reading,  I 
will  allow,  of  Sabbath  occupation ;  but  I  fear  it  is  only  too  true.  The 
best  remedies  that  I  know  of  are  good  sermons ;  and  after  these,  a  good 
and  a  modest  habit  of  life. 

Mrs.  Fudge  has  her  weaknesses ;  few  women  are  without  them.  If 
I  were  to  say  that  she  had  a  weakness  for  elegant  young  gentlemen,  I 
do  not  know  that  I  should  be  very  far  out  of  the  way.  It  is  a  failing 
of  the  sex. 

The  particular  object  which  just  now  riveted  the  attention  of  Mrs. 
FuDOB,  and  which  called  for  a  partial  adjustment  of  her  own  and  her 
daughter's  hat-strings,  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  young  gentleman 
who  had  made  his  Hppearance  upon  the  deck  of  the  steamer  upon  which 
Geo.  Washington  had  sailed  for  Europe ;  and  who,  by  subsequent 
advices,  had  indulged  with  that  young  gentleman  in  a  few  games  of 
piquet  If  Mrs.  Fudge  and  daughter  had  admired  his  person  on  that 
occasion,  (as  there  is  reason  to  believe,)  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  both  were  enraptured  with  him  on  his  appearance  in  the  seat  of 
those  very  elegant  people,  the  Spindles. 

The  Spindles  indeed  were  rare  people — subjects  of  considerable 
study,  and  not  a  little  envy,  with  the  Fudges..  The  Spindles  seemed  to 
have  a  natural  aptitude  for  dress  :  some  people  indeed  seem  born  with 
all  the  adaptation  to  stays  and  storanchers  which  belongs  to  the  revolv- 
ing figures  of  those  enterprising  hair-dressers  opposite  Bond-street  The 
Spindles  are  among  these.    I  doubt  if  the  hair-dresser  himself  could 
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bave  improved  their  figures  iq  any  respect  for  window-modeb.  They 
are  reputed  very  wealSiy;  their  father  being  a  ]ieavy  broker.  They 
have  a  countiy-seat,  speak  French,  polk  liberally,  read  tlie  opera  libretr 
tos  from  the  Italian  side,  speak  with  moderation  of  Daniel  Webster 
or  KossDTH,  eostaticaily  of  Parooi  or  Alboni,  and  of  course  are  highly 
fiishionable. 

It  is  natural  that  Mrs.  Solomon  Fudge  should  admire  them,  (although 
she  does  talk  about  them  outrageously :)  and  it  is,  moreover,  natural 
that  she  should  feel  a  keen  interest  in  the  young  gentleman,  who,  beside 
having  been  a  companion  of  her  darling  Wash.,  was  now  luxuriating 
in  what  she  considered  as  the  very  meridian  of  fashionable  splendor. 

Mrs.  Fudge  observes,  after  a  series  of  reconnoitring  glances,  (in  which 
she  is  very  careful  not  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  Spindles,)  that  the  young 
man  is  of  a  genteel  figure ;  that  his  coat  is  remarkably  short-tailed, 
(excellent  taste ;)  that  his  cravat  has  the  so-called  Parisian  tie  ;  that  his 
eye  is  mild,  as  if  he  were  of  a  yielding  temperament ;  and  that  his 
forehead,  though  somewhat  low,  is  balanced  by  a  very  happy  parting  of 
the  hair  behind  the  head. 

Miss  Wilhblmina  observes  that  he  wears  a  large  bunch  of  charms 
to  his  watch-chain ;  that  his  mouth  is  lighted  up  with  a  very  lively- 
colored  moustache ;  that  he  is  of  good  height  for  a  dancing- partner ; 
that  he  pays  little  attention  to  the  Miss  Spindles,  (by  which  slie  judges 
him  accustomed  to  elegant  society ;)  and,  what  pleases  her  still  more, 
that  he  seems,  by  one  or  two  eager  glances  thrown  in  her  direction,  to 
have  a  lively  recollection  of  her  face. 

Miss  Wilhblmina  concludes  from  these  observations  that  he  must  be 
a  delightful  person  ;  that  he  is  probably  not  in  love,  at  least  not  with 
the  Spindles  ;  and  that  he  drives  a  fast  trotter.  Mrs.  Fudge,  on  her 
party  decides  that  he  is  a  young  man  of  '  eood  position,*  and  possibly 
of  expectations ;  at  any  rate,  a  very  desirable  acquaintance  for  herself 
and  daughter.  Mr.  Fudge  himself,  if  attention  had  been  called  to  the 
young  gentleman,  would  have  indulged  only  in  a  pleasant  comparison 
between  young  men  generally,  and  his  own  dignity  as  former  Mayor ; 
from  this  he  would  have  recurred  to  the  sermon  of  his  friend  the  Doctor, 
giving  such  earnestness  to  the.  hearing  as  would  not  interfere  with  a 
g^teful  and  pervading  sense  of  his  own  dignity  and  distinction. 

There  are  those  in  tne  city  who  remember,  some  of  them  to  their  cost, 
an  old  brokerage  firm  of  Spindle  and  Quid.  Spindle  and  Quid  held 
rery  high  moneyed  rank';  their  dealings  at  the  board  were  extensive. 
Embarrassments,  however,  after  a  time,  ensued  :  assignments  were  made 
in  a  quiet,  orderly  way;  Mrs.  Spindle,  of  course,  retaining  her  house, 
carriage,  and  opera-box ;  and  the  creditors  generally  retaining  the  paper 
of  Spindle  and  Quid.  Arrangements,  however,  were  soon  made  for  a 
renewal  of  business  under  the  name  of  Ezekiel  Spindle  ;  Quid  retiring. 
All  claims  upon  the  firm  were  referred  to  Mr.  Quid,  who  had  retired, 
no  one  knew  where.  The  credits  of  the  firm  were  managed  by  Mr. 
Spindle,  as  agent  for  the  old  house. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  that  an  understanding  still  exists  between 
Spindle  and  Quid,  although  of  what  precise  nature  it  is  impossible  to 
say.    Wall-street  partnersUps  are  generally  somewhat  involved.    Too 
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seaTching  a  cariosity  is  found  only  to  increase  the  fog  wbidi  belongs  to 
such  arrangements,  and  sometimes  even  to  dissolve  ue  firm  altogether. 
The  fact,  however,  that  some  connection  slill  existed,  seemed  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  easy  circumstances  in  which  young  Qinn — no  other  than 
the  short-coated  gentleman  aheady  subjected  to  Mrs.  Fudge's  observa- 
tion—  appeared  to  move. 

Outsiders  and  simple-minded  persons,  knowing  only  that  Mr.  Qum 
senior,  if  he  still  existed,  was  a  broken  broker,  would  have  wondered  at 
the  pleasant  and  affluent  style  in  which  Mr.  Quid  junior  was  observed 
to  amble  along  upon  the  high-road  of  life.  There  are  many  younff  men 
about  town,  I  observe,  who  suggest  similar  wonder.  Opera-gloves,  hacks, 
dub  quarterlv  acquittals,  and  dress-circle  tickets,  are  purchasable,  for  the 
most  part,  with  ready  money  only.  And  yet  a  vast  many,  without  any 
apparent  means  of  support,  either  on  their  own  or  their  father's  score, 
do  certainly  indulge  in  these  luxuries  in  a  singularly  liberal  manner. 

It  is  whispered,  indeed,  that  a  large  interest  in  a  certain  nameless  con- 
cern was  long  ago  assic^ed  over  to  Mrs.  Quid,  upon  whose  death  the 
property  fell  to  Quid  junior ;  and  furthermore,  that  the  indulgent  parent 
IS  now  living  on  a  very  humble  pittance,  eked  out  by  the  thriving  son. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  we  shall  probably  have  the  opportunity  of 
determining  before  our  observations  are  complete. 

Young  Quid  is  clearly  a  man  of  the  world:  he  is  a  member  of  a 
metropolitan  club,  at  which  his  dues  are  very  much  cut  down  by  a  happy 
knack  he  possesses  at  whist  or  iearte.  He  has  an  eye  for  the  arts;  rea- 
sons well  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  ballet-dancers,  and  has  his 
room  set  ofi*  with  several  naked  statuettes  of  agreeable  proportions,  ar- 
ranged upon  plaster  brackets.  He  has  also  prettily-engraved  portraits 
of  ue  horse  Bostona,  of  Lady  Suffolk,  and  of  Celeste.  His  books  are 
various,  numbering  a  paper-covered  Tom  Jones,  apparently  much  read ; 
a  well-bound  Youatt  on  the  Dog;  a  copy  of  Count  d'Orsay,  of  Lalla 
Rookh,  and  a  small  volume  of  poetical  quotations.  He  has  also  a 
French  and  Italian  phrase-book ;  he  is  on  familiar  terms  with  some  of 
the  better-known  barbers  of  the  town,  and  will  sometimes  crack  a  word 
or  two  of  Italian  in  their  company,  not  extending,  however,  usually  be- 
yond *  buon  giomo^  or  ^faecia  la  barhay  or  *  una  ragazza  duldsnma! 
All  this  dignifies  very  much  his  presence,  and  enhances  largely  his  con- 
sideration as  a  man  of  the  world. 

He  is  fond  of  mentioning  incidentally  his  dinners  at  the  Trois  Freret, 
or  the  Oafe  de  Paris,  and  his  adventures,  of  a  very  superior  character, 
at  the  Banelaghy  or  the  Bal  masquL  The  countesses  he  has  met  with 
on  these  occasions  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  and  the  tears  they  must 
have  shed  at  his  desertion  are  almost  frightful  to  contemplate.  He  has 
also  a  large  and  glowing  record  of  similar  adventures  (reserved  for  the 
ear  of  his  particular  friends)  in  his  own  comparatively  new  country. 

He  enjoys  the  acquaintance  of  sundry  English  and  French  gentlemen, 
but  not,  as  I  am  aware,  of  any  Hungarians  or  Poles.  His  sympathies 
are  wide,  but  aristocratic  He  sometimes  dines  with  a  Londoner  at  the 
club,  an  a^ent,  possibly,  for  some  Manchester  print-house,  who  pretends  to 
a  familiarity  with  steeple-chases,  who  has  followed  Sir  Ralph  Dinoley*s 
hounds  down  in  Kent,  and  who  has  sometunes  taken  a  tandem  drive  to 
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the  races,  on  a  Derby  day.  Yoang  Quid  learns  from  such  pleaaant  l 
dation  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  is  '  an  exceedingly  clever  man ; '  that 
derk  is  proncmnoed  elark  ;  and  that  the  Americans  are  an  odd,  but  en- 
terprising people.  The  opinion  is,  I  belieye,  a  general  one  among  tra- 
velling cocKneys. 

If  our  reader  could  &ncy  himself  for  a  moment  within  hearing  of 
some  such  entertainment  as  I  have  hinted  at,  his  ears  would  be  beguiled 
with  very  much  the  style  of  talk  that  follows : 

Young  Quid.    *  Jwcy  beef,  Sir.'' 

Cockney.  *Ay,  very  good,  I  de'say,  to  be  sure:  but  you  should 
taste — er — the  mottled  beef  down  in  —  er  —  Somersetshyre.  A  friend 
of  mine — er  —  Sir  Gut  Spinkb,  very  odd  gentleman  —  er  —  invited  me 
down ;  I  assure  you * 

Mr.  Quid  takes  wine  with  his  cockney  friend. 

Quid,  (wiping  his  mouth.)     *And  Spinkb.' 

Cockney.  *0h  !  ay ;  clever  fellow  is  Spinkb  — er —  gentleman-like. 
You  see  he  bad  invited  me  down  to — er — what  d'ye  call  'em?  (lifting 
his  hand) — oh  yes  — er —  battue.' 

Quid.    'A  what?' 

Cockney.  *  Oh,  ay,  you  don't  know.  A  battue  is  — er —  company 
of  men  shooting ;  taking  it  bye  and  large  — er —  dangerous  sport.' 

Quid,  (filling  the  glasses.)     *Ah  ? ' 

Cockney.  '  V  ery  dangerous,  to  be  sure  —  er —  random  shots ;  carried 
off  a  few  — er--^  mustard-seed  in  my  own  leg,  and  nearly  did  for  Sir 
Gut.' 

Quid.    'How  so?' 

Cockney.  *  Oddly  enough,  to  be  sure.  Sir  Gut  and  mysell^  do  you 
see,  had  a  — er —  bet  upon  the  number  of  birds  killed.  A  covev  was 
sprung  just  at  my  feet.  Sir  Gut — er —  was  in  the  cover.  My  charge 
struck  him  in  the  — er —  left  thigh.' 

Quid.    *  Possible!' 

Cockney.    '  To  be  sure.    He  called  me  to  him  in  the  evening.' 

'*  How  do  we  stand,  Dobbs  ? '  said  he. 

•'Five  dozen,  nine  birds  each,'  said  I. 

' '  DoBBs,'  said  he,  *  do  you  think  you  could  have  killed  with  this  cursed 
charge  ? '  (laying  his  hand  on  his  thigh.) 

'•Doubtful,' said  I. 

* 'D —  me,  it's  a  drawn  bet,'  swd  he. 

'But  he  didn't  get  out  for  — er —  six  weeks.     Dangerous  sport' 

The  manifest  interest  of  Mrs.  Fudgb  in  young  Quid  must  excuse  these 
detailed  observations  upon  his  habit  and  associations ;  and  they  will  prove 
the  more  excusable  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Quid  is  destined  to  bold  a 
somewhat  conspicuous  place  in  the  future  observations  of  that  attractive 

^rl,  Miss  WiLHELMINA. 

Mrs.  FuDOS  remembers  that  her  cousin  Truman  has  had  commercial 
dealings  with  the  house  of  Spindle.  She  sees  in  this  connection  a 
channel  opening  toward  gracious  interviews,  and  congratulates  herself  in 
advance  upon  the  attachment  of  so  distinguished  a  young  gentleman  as 
Master  Quid  to  the  train  of  the  youthful  Wilhelmina. 

I  know  that  it  is  against  all  ordinary  rule  to  throw  out  such  hints,  by 
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way  of  anticipating  my  catastrophe.  But  I  trust  that,  as  these  papers 
form  together  only  the  unvarnUhecl  observations  of  divew  Fudges— and 
as  no  story  is  intended  —  I  trust,  I  say,  tliat  whatever  of  continuity  or 
plot  may  appear  in  their  progress,  will  be  considered  rather  as  the  acci- 
dent of  exuberant  narrative,  than  as  the  result  of  any  insidious  design 
in  the  direction  of  fiction. 

OSAPTBK    TBVTIX. 

KITT7    AND    HER    KEW    FRIENDS. 

*  Kiifo  Jambs  naed  to  osll  Ibr  bU  old  ihoei.  Tbey  were  eaatert  for  his  feet  So  old  Mends  ire 
often  Uie  besL*  Sbldbv. 

It  is  pleasant  to  revert  again  to  the  modest  and  gentle  face  of  our 
little  friend  Kitty.  My  inclination  will  draw  me  toward  her,  away  from 
the  soberer  subjects  of  my  story,  very  often.  It  is  so  vastly  agreeable, 
after  one  has  wearied  himself  in  studying  the  puppet-like  expressions 
and  changes  which  the  business  or  the  wanton  of  the  city  create,  to 
give  their  eyes  the  freedom  of  a  sweet  girl-face,  where  blushes  chase 
away  the  annoyance  of  every  annoying  word,  and  a  lily-white  pallor 
tells  every  shock  of  a  troubled  heait 

For  three  or  four  days  Eittt  has  been  in  the  great  city,  wondering, 
admiring,  half  sorrowing  through  it  all.  It  is  so  new ;  it  is  so  strange  I 
The  noise  is  so  great,  the  people  so  many,  the  houses  are  so  tall  I 

The  Fudges  have  received  her  kindly.  At  least  the  widow  Fudob, 
who  is  such  a  neat,  quiet  old  lady,  in  black  bombazine,  with  such  white 
collar  and  cuffs ;  and  her  hair,  half  gray,  is  so  neatly  parted  under  a  very 
snowy  cap ;  and  then,  she  has  such  a  kind  way,  kissing  little  Kittt  first 
upon  tlie  forehead  and  then  upon  the  cheek ;  and  then,  as  if  that  were 
not  enough,  taking  her  head  between  her  hands,  and  kissing  her  fairly 
and  honestly,  just  where  such  a  face  as  Kitty's  should  be  kissed. 

Beside  all,  the  widow  Fudge  is  such  a  house-keeper,  with  such  capital 
servants,  and  every  thing  seems  just  in  the  place  it  should  be  in,  and  as 
if  dirt  and  disorder  could  not  possibly  come  near  the  prim  widow  Fudge. 

It  has  frequently  struck  me  that  such  ladies  of  the  old  school  of 
house-keepers  are  always  in  the  luck  of  finding  good  servants;  whereas, 
your  slatternly,  half-and-half  people  are  always  quarrelling  about  their 
slut  of  a  BiSTTY,  or  a  filthy  serving-man.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one 
about  which  I  have  long  intended  to  consult  our  dub-steward. 

The  girls,  Jemima  and  Bridget,  (rather  old  girls,  to  be  sure,)  are  de- 
lighted with  Kitty.  They  frolic  around  her  like  playful  cats,  one  seizing 
her  mantilla,  and  the  other  her  hat ;  and  again,  her  gloves,  and  her  little 
fur-trimmed  over^shoes,  and  her  muff,  until  nothing  is  left  of  Kitty  but 
her  gray  travelling-dress  and  her  own  sweet  face  and  figure.  Thereupon 
nothing  is  to  be  done  but  to  kiss  over  again,  (they  were  not  to  be  blamed,) 
and  again  and  again,  until  Kitty  was  perfectly  exhausted  of  kisses; 
utterly  rifled,  with  no  strength  to  receive  kisses  any  longer,  much  less  to 
kiss  back  again. 

Whether  a  little  of  all  this  was  not  entered  into  to  pique  the  worthy 
Truman  Bodoers,  Esquire,  who  stood  by  with  a  very  lackadaisical  ex- 
pression, sometimes  screwing  up  his  mouth,  from  very  sympathy,  into  a 
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kiasing  shape,  I  cannot  tell.  I  know  it  is  not  an  unusaal  artifice  to  tease 
quiet  bachelors,  and  ladies  should  be  ashamed  of  it 

Then,  Enrr  must  be  shown  the  room,  and  the  house,  and  the  little 
garden  in  the  rear,  and  the  new  bookft,  and  the  last  yeai^s  presents,  and 
the  fall  style  of  bonnet,  and  a  new  Kossuth  work-bag,  and  a  bottle  of 
Albomi  Slits,  beside  a  rich  bit  of  crewel-work  of  Brii>oet*s,  which  Jb- 
mMA  classically  calls  her  magnum  opus. 

The  new  masters  for  Kittt  are  to  be  talked  over.  There  is  Monsieur 
Pbttt,  a  Parisian,  who  is  a  delightful  little  man,  and  always  so  cheerfuL 
But  he  is  not  perhaps  so  good  a  teacher  (at  least  Jemima,  who  is  a 
judge  of  French,  thinks  so^  as  Jfademoiselle  Ektrbnous,  who  has  been 
unfortunate ;  was  of  a  noble  family ;  is  reduced  :  and  so  lady-like,  and 
with  such  a  melancholy  expression  of  countenance,  that  really  Jemima 
quite  pitied  her,  and  had  at  one  time  conceived  a  sort  of  DxMON-and- 
Pytqias  friendship  for  her,  and  written  sonnets  to  her  which  Mademoi- 
selle, not  being  able  to  read,  wept  over. 

As  for  music,  there  was  Monsieur  Hanstibizt,  a  delightful  pale  Pole, 
who  sang  bewitchingly,  and  all  the  girls  were  dying  (so  said  Bridget) 
of  love  for  him.  He  had  been  wounded,  too,  deeply  in  some  action,  at 
some  time,  for  some  very  patriotic  cause.  Be  was  so  conciliating  too ; 
and  explained  the  European  pictures  so  well.  Beside,  he  had  been 
spoken  of  in  the  Home  Journal,  and  was  in  the  very  best  society. 

Mrs.  Solomon  Fudge  and  Wilhelmina,  perhaps  to  humor  the  regard 
of  Mr.  BoDGSRS,  and  perhaps  from  a  sense  of  duty,  made  an  early  call 
upon  KrrTY  in  the  claret  carriage,  with  the  white  horses.  The  cousins 
had  not  met  since  they  were  girls  together,  years  ago.  Eittt  could  not 
but  admire  the  step  and  manner  of  Wilhelmina,  as  she  skipped  from 
the  carriage.  It  was  eminently'juvenile,  and  even  playful,  beside  being 
gracious,  springy,  and  genteel/  They,  moreover,  dropped  very  elegant, 
patronizing  kisses  upon  ^rmr^s  forehead  as  they  met  her ;  hoping  she 
was  well,  and  thinking  she  looked  very  well ;  and  ho])ing  her  mamma 
was  well,  interrupted  by  a  sigh  from  Mrs.  Fudge,  and  a  melancholy 
gaculation  of  *  PoorSusr  1  Mn  a  tone  which  might  have  led  a  stranger 
to  suppose  that  her  sister  Subt  was  condemned  to  the  pillory  for  life. 

The  aunt  and  cousin  were  glad  to  see  Kirrr,  they  said,  and  hoped  she 
would  enjoy  herself,  in  a  way  that  made  Kittt  very  much  tear  she  never, 
should,  ^ever  had  Kittt  seen  such  a  silk  as  her  aunt  Solomon  was  wear- 
ing :  aunt  Solomon  surmised  this  at  least,  from  the  expression  of  Kitty's 
eyes,  and  it  pleased  her.  She  felt  her  heart  warming  toward  Kittt. 
liever  had  Kmr  seen  such  a  magnificent  bonnet  as  her  cousin  happened 
to  be  wearing ;  and  although  she  contained  her  admiration,  Wilhelmina 
saw  it)  saw  it  plainly,  and  felt,  in  spite  of  herself,  an  inclination  toward 
KnTT  in  consequence. 

It  was  a  matter  of  additional  surprise  to  our  country  friend  that 
Bridget  and  Jemima  wore  a  very  subdued  and  dignified  air  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Aunt  Solomon  ;  and  furthermore,  that  they  were  by  no  means 
■o  empressies  in  their  manner  toward  Wilhelmina  as  toward  herself; 
a  fact  which  will  puzzle  her  very  much  less  when  she  comes  to  see  more 
of  the  world.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fudge  would  be  very  happy  to  see  Kimr 
at  their  house,  and,  if  convenient,  Bridget  and  Jemima.    At  all  which, 
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EiTTY,  in  her  naive  manner,  expressed  herself  7eiy  thankful,  and  ^  would 
surely  come.'  The  Misses  Fudos,  on  the  other  hand,  *•  would  be  veiy 
happy,'  but  looked  uncommonly  as  if  they  meant  the  other  way. 

Now,  with  all  the  love  that  Kittt  feels  she  ought  to  bear  toward  her 
aunt  Solomon  and  Wilhelmina,  she  certainly  does  experience  relief  at 
their  ieave-takine ;  and  she  thinks  of  them,  thinking  as  kindly  as  she 
can,  *  Elegant  ladies : '  nothing  more  can  come  to  Enrr^s  thought  And 
to  tell  the  truth,  it  is  all  the  impression  ihsj  have  sought  to  creata 
Courage  I  Mrs.  Fudge  and  daughter ;  you  are  driving  hard  m  your  claret 
carriage  toward  elesant  society ! 

There  are  neighbors  of  the  Misses  Bridget  and  Jemima,  to  whom  I 
have  already  alluded ;  specially  the  retired  grocer  opposite.  Neither  of 
the  young  ladies  speak  of  this  gentleman  to  Eittt — a  remarkable  and 
significant  &ct 

Their  landlord,  however,  and  next-door  neighbor,  Eimr  has  met  He 
was  said  at  one  time  to  show  attention  to  Jemima  :  he  probably  did  not 
continue  such  attention  for  a  lon^  time,  as  will  be  inferred  from  his  usual 
yery  characteristic  dispatch,  herem  exhibited. 

His  name  is  Bummer.  Mr.  Blimmer  is  an  enterprising,  indefatigable, 
middle-aged,  yoluble  man.  He  is  the  founder  and  chief  proprietor  of 
that  elegant  new  town,  called  Blinunersville,  delightfully  situated  upon 
the  shores  of  Long-Island  Sound,  at  an  easy  distance  from  the  business 
part  of  the  city,  and  offering  a  quiet  rural  home  to  those  whose  avoca- 
tions or  inclinations  induce  them  to  leave  behind  them,  for  a  while,  the 
dust  and  heat  of  the  city,  and  to  enjoy  the  salubriousness  of  a  rarefied 
country  air,  convenient  to  accessible  salt-water  bathing.  (I  haye  ven- 
tured to  quote,  in  this  connection,  a  few  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Bummer's 
own  programme  i\ 

*A  town,  it  may  be  remarked,  which  is  yet  honored  with  but  two 

small  and  tastefid  suburban  residences,  but  which  is  on  the  high-way  to 
prosperity,  and  will  soon  be  adorned  with  a  multitude  of  desirable  houses, 
rrom  the  costly  mansions  of  the  opulent  to  the  tasteful  humility  of  the 
small  trader,  interspersed  with  churches  whose  spires  will  rise  to  heaven, 
and  with  shops  for  all  such  as  prefer  to  buy  their  groceries  in  the  oountiy.' 

Mr.  Bummer  is  an  active  man — a  yery  active  man.  He  is  never  easy, 
pnless  under  pressure^  He  keeps  the  steam  up.  If  he  sits  down,  he 
twirls  the  chair  next  him,  and  talks.  If  he  stands,  he  gesticulates  vio- 
lently, and  talks.  If  he  rides,  he  threshes  the  reins  upon  his  beast,  em- 
phasizes with  his  elbows,  and  talks.  He  has  no  chanty  and  no  fellow- 
feeling  for  men  who  sit  still.  He  has  always  a  pocket  full  of  papers, 
half  of  them  programmes,  and  has  always  a  fuller  schedule,  more  satis- 
factory, at  the  office.  He  is  always  on  the  way  to  Blimmersville,  or  just 
arrived  from  BlimmeKville.  He  cuts  his  beef-steak  into  town-lots,  and 
dines  and  digests  Blimmersville.  He  ia  familiar  with  many  subjects,  and 
talks  with  great  glibness ;  he  makes  every  subject  bear  on  Blimmersville. 
His  main  object  in  life  is  to  interest  people  in  Blimmersville ;  not  for  the 
sake  of  profit,  but  because  satisfied  that  no  man  in  the  world  can  be 
thoroughly  happy  without  buying  a  lot  and  building  a  suburban  man- 
sion (plans  furnished  gratis)  at  Blimmersville,    His  advertisementB  are 
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ID  eveiy  feny-boat,  and  his  longings  are  in  erery  breeze  that  wafts  toward 
BlimmeTsville. 

He  seeks  to  interest  deivymen  in  the  growth  of  a  new  town,  where 
the  delights  and  pnrity  of  Eden  will  be  revived.  He  offers  the  dergy- 
men  lots  (Tery  ehffible)  at  half-price ;  and  shows,  upon  the  diagram^ 
the  probable  site  of  the  church,  and  of  the  town-pump  of  Blimmersville. 

Mr.  Blimmsr  meets  Kimr  gladly :  he  always  meets  singers  gladly. 
He  wishes  to  know  if  her  mother  or  father  (if  living)  think  of  moving 
into  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  He  should  be  gratified,  some  pleasant 
day,  in  accom}  anyinff  her,  with  her  friends  Bridobt  and  Jemima,  to 
Blimmersville.  He  thinks  they  would  be  interested  in  viewing  ih»  site : 
a  lovdy  spot,  embracing  wide  ocean-views,  charming  expanse  of  lawn, 
iatospereed  with  diversified  copses  shading  the  meadows,  where  may 
be  seen  at  certain  seasons  the  *  lowing  kine.^ 

Ermr  conceives,  from  the  character  of  Mr.  Bummer,  her  first  idea  of 
metropolitan  enterprise ;  very  superior  to  good,  quiet  Unde  Bodoers  ; 
very  to  Harrt  Fumt  I 

And  Kimr  is  lost  in  admiration,  after  only  three  days  of  city  life ;  in 
adnuration  of  the  shops,  the  people,  the  dresses — every  thinff  I 

KnTT  leans  in  the  twilight  upon  the  back  of  her  chair,  with  the  hum 
of  the  noisy  w(vld  coming  in  a  great  roar  to  her  ear.  And  Kitty  thinks : 
yet  very  scattered,  and  wandering,  and  wayward  is  Kcttt's  thinking. 

She  thinks  of  Bridget  :  how  prettily  she  works  crewel ;  and  if  she  is 
not  old  enough  to  be  married ;  and  if  so,  why  she  has  never  married ; 
and  if  no  body  ever  loved  her ;  and  if  no  body  does  love  in  dties  (for 
shame,  Errrr !)  as  they  love  in  the  country. 

Errrr  thinks  of  Jemima,  the  prim  sister,  and  of  the  beautiful  verses 
she  writes ;  and  why  she  has  never  heard  of  her  verses  in  the  papers ;  and 
if  Miss  Bremer  could  write  better ;  and  why  (if  men  dared)  Jemima  too 
IS  not  married. 

Errrr  thinks  of  Wilhelmika,  and  of  her  white  hat  trimmed  with 
gorgeous  jonquils,  and  of  the  sensation  she  would  make  in  Newtown, 
and  of  the  small  sensation  she  creates  here ;  and  she  wonders  how 
much  feeling  (if  any)  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  her  manner,  and  if  she 
could  love  a  kind  old  mother  like  hers,  or  the  neighbors'  little  children, 
as  she  loves  them.  Then,  this  thought  seems  wrong  to  Eittt,  and  she 
tries  to  blot  it  out,  but  she  cannot 

KnTT  thinks  of  Mrs.  Fudge  in  her  morning-wrapper  of  such  extraor- 
dinary colors,  and  of  her  hand  buried  in  lace,  and  looking  smaller  for 
the  burial,  and  wonders  if  this  is  accidental ;  and  she  thinks  of  her  soft 
carpets,  and  of  her  evening-dress,  laced  as  it  was  painfully,  and  wonders 
if  Mrs.  Fudge  is,  after  all,  so  venr,  very  happy. 

KnTY  thinks  of  her  dignified  Uncle  Solomon,  with  his  white  cravat, 
and  his  gold-bowed  spectedes,  and  his  even,  measured  gait,  and  of  his 
grunted  replies  to  his  wife's  Questionings,  and  of  his  champagne  at  dinner ; 
and  she  tnes  hard  to  fancy  now  grand  it  must  be  to  become  a  great  man 
in  the  dty. 

Eittt  thinks  of  her  Uncle  Truman,  and  of  that  kind  manner  of  his : 
always  kind  through  all  his  roughness.    She  recalls  pleasantly  his  good- 
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bye ;  and  how  be  lingered,  and  pressed  her  band  very  hard,  and  said, 
*  Kiss  me,  Kit.' 

And  how  she  did. 

And  bow  be  said,  *  Kiss  nie  again,  Err.,'  and  how  she  kissed  him 
again ;  and  afler  that,  he  walked  away  slowly,  always  in  that  queer  old 
brown  surtout ;  but  it  wrapped,  she  thought,  the  warm  heart  of  a  good 
man.  And  ahe  feels  in  her  pocket  for  the  little  purse  be  had  filled  so 
well ;  and  not  for  this,  save  only  as  a  token,  her  heart  warms  toward 
Truman  Bodoers. 

Then  Kmr  thinks  of  her  mother,  alone,  in  the  old  house.  Ob, 
sadly  alone  I  Kitty's  thought  dies  here  into  a  half-sob.  The  twilight 
deepens  in  the  room,  and  Kitty  peoples  the  coming  evening  with  old 
friends,  wandering  with  them  again  through  the  walks  by  the  old  home- 
stead, picking  roses,  eyeing  Harry  Flint  ;  twisting  roses,  talking  with 
Harry  Flint  ;  eating  roses,  listening  to  Harry  Flint  ;  dropping  roses, 
all  in  the  twilight,  by  the  dear  old  homestead  I 

And  Kitty  saddens  with  the  floating  thoughts,  and  bows  her  head 
lower  and  lower  upon  the  back  of  her  chair,  until  sleep  creeps  over  her 
weary  eyes  and  brain ;  and  a  tangled  vision  drifls  across  her  dream,  of 
Mr.  BoDQERs  in  a  blue  coat,  with  heavy  golden  buttons ;  and  of  Harry 
Flint,  in  Solomon  Fudge's  i^bite  cravat;  and  of  Mrs.  Fudge  and 
daughter,  driving,  in  a  claret- colored  coach,  on  the  way  toward  Heaven. 


STAR-GAZING 


Tn,  denresti  each  night  I  have  gazed  on  that  etar. 
And  fancied  thee  near  me,  though  distant  afar ; 
Have  hoped  that  a  place  in  thy  thoughts  I  might  claim, 
And  watched  the  bright  star  while  1  murmured  thy  name. 


Bat  ofb^  when  its  radiant  beams  were  most  bright^ 
Auspicious,  rejoicing  my  soul  with  its  lights 
A  cloud,  passing  over,  concealed  from  nij  view 
The  bright  orb  of  heaven  which  bound  me  to  you. 


And  so^  O  beloved  I  when  Hope  seems  most  fair, 
And  my  heart  in  its  gladness  is  light  as  the  air, 
Sad  doubt  doth  oppress  me,  and  darkly  doth  roll 
Its  doud  of  despair  round  the  light  of  my  eouL 


The  cloud  passes  on,  and  again  I  can  see 
Tlie  beautitul  star  that  unites  me  to  thee ; 
Still  gazing,  I  hope,  and  still  hoping,  I  praj 
That  thus  may  the  cloud  from  my  soul  pass  away. 


LITERARY     IfOTIOES. 


Tb«  CteLwrnoiA  or  AwKCDOTSf  or  LrrBmATVHB  Ain>  ths  Fiks  Ahta.  Bj  Kazlitt  Ahtivb, 
AJi^  Author  of  the  *  Cyclopedia  of  Monl  and  Bdiglons  AneedolM.'  In  one  Tolnmo:  p^ 
em    BoiUm:  Gouu)  Aan  Lmcolk. 

Tdb  cnpaoious  yolnme,  in  fine  tjpe^  with  loog  donble-oolamns^  contains  a  o<K 
pious  selection  of  anecdotes  of  the  various  fonns  of  literature,  of  the  arts^  of  arohi- 
tectare,  engravings^  musics  poetry,  painting  and  sculpture,  and  of  the  most  oala- 
brated  literary  character^  and  artiBta  of  different  countries  and  ages,  etc.,  and 
is  quite  profusely  illustrated  with  small  and  rather  dimly-executed  wood-engray- 
iag^  of  which  the  portraits  are  the  least  valuable,  if  we  may  judge  from  those  of 
IxvDTO  and  Bbtant,  which  might  just  as  well  have  stood  for  Btbon  and  Tanaun 
Gabltli;  or  indeed  any  body  else.  Our  great  prose-writer  and  poet  might  not 
have  *  been  themselves'  when  these  'portraits'  were  taken ;  but  whoever  elte  they 
might  have  been,  they  would  have  been  gainers  by  the  change.  We  like  best 
that  portion  of  the  work  which  gives  us  anecdotes  of  writers  and  artists;  touch- 
ing which  D'lsBAEU  the  elder,  laborious  in  collecting  and  skilful  in  arranging 
them,  thus  speaks:  'A  writer  of  penetration  sees  connections  in  literary  aneo- 
dotes  which  are  not  immediately  perceived  by  others:  in  his  hands,  anecdotes^ 
even  should  they  be  familiar  to  ub»  are  susceptible  of  deductions  and  inferences^ 
which  become  novel  and  important  truths.  *  We  yield  to  fact,  when  we  resist 
speculation.'  For  this  reason,  writers  and  artbts  should,  among  their  recreations^ 
be  forming  a  constant  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  their  departed  kindred. 
How  many  secrets  may  tiie  man  of  genius  learn  from  literary  anecdotes ;  impor- 
tant secrets,  which  his  friends  will  not  convey  to  him.  He  traces  the  effects  of 
similar  studies ;  warned  sometimes  by  failures,  and  often  animated  by  watching 
the  incipient  and  shadowy  attempts  which  closed  in  a  great  work.  From  one 
he  leams  in  what  manner  he  planned  and  corrected ;  from  another  he  may  over- 
come those  obstacles  which,  perhaps^  at  that  very  moment  make  him  rise  in 
despair  from  his  own  unfinished  labor.  What  perhaps  he  had  in  vain  desired 
to  know  for  half  his  life,  is  revealed  to  him  by  a  Uterary  anecdote ;  and  thus  the 
amusements  of  indolent  hours  may  impart  the  vigor  of  study ;  as  we  find  some- 
times in  the  fruit  we  have  taken  for  pleasure  the  medicine  which  restores  our 
health.  How  superficial  is  that  cry  of  some  pretended  geniuses  of  these  times^ 
who  affect  to  exclaim:  'Give  me  no  anecdotes  of  an  author,  but  give  me  his 
works  I '  I  have  often  found  the  anecdotes  more  interesting  than  the  works.' 
This  is  an  undeniable  and  irrefragable  position.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  the  • 
most  entertaining  and  even  instructive  works,  both  of  the  post  and  the  present; 
are  those  colloquial  and  anecdotical  volume^  which  are  not  only  read,  but  are 
remembered. 
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RMninscBNCKS :  Pbrional  akd  othkb  Incioxim.  Eailj  Bettfement  of  Otaeso  Ooonty :  KoUom 
and  Anecdotes  of  Public  Hen:  Judicial,  Legal,  and  Legialatlre  Matters:  Field  Sporty  Diaacr- 
tailona  and  Dlacuasiona.  By  Levi  Bxardblby,  Eaqoira,  late  of  the  New-York  Senate,  and 
President  thereof    In  one  Toliune :  pp.  575.    New- York :  Ch^rlbs  Vintbn,  Number  100  Nat- 


SuoH  is  the  comprebenaiTe  tiUe  of  a  yolame  which  will  secare  the  attention, 
and  richly  reward  the  perusa],  of  all  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  early  set- 
Uement  and  the  public  men  of  the  Empire  State.  What  the  pioneers  of  central 
New- York  were ;  how  mnch  they  had  to  contend  with,  from  the  lack  of  physi- 
cal comforts,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  them,  are  well  set  forth  in  Mr. 
BiASDSLET*8  Tolome ;  reminding  us,  in  this  regard,  yery  much  of  Mra  KiBKLAirD*a 
life-like  pictures  of  Michigan  'short-comings,' (or  'short-commons,')  in  her  'New 
Home.'  The  poor  woman  with  her  iron  '  skillet  of  all- work'  had  many  a  pre- 
cedent among  our  early  settlers.  Our  author's  style  is  plain  and  simple,  and 
well  befits  his  unpretending  narrativei  We  found  ourselyes  marking  many  pas- 
sages as  we  read,  for  which  we  rather  hoped  than  expected  to  be  able  to  find 
plaee.  The  sketches  of  persons  are  not  less  interesting  than  the  narratiye  of 
scenes  and  eyents ;  and  some  of  them  are  described  with  a  goiU  that  will  relish 
as  well  with  the  reader  as  with  the  autht>r.  We  make  room  for  a  description 
of  some  of  the  early  'preachers'  of  Otsego  county,  and  would  respectfully  ask 
the  author  of  the  note  signed  * Meetingmen^*  to  which  allusion  was  had  in  our 
last  number,  whether  9wsh  'clergymen '  are  to  be  dothed  with  much  dignity  by 
those  to  whom  they  minister : 

«I  ouoHT  to  sav  something  about  our  spiritual  teachers.  We  had  quacks  and  empirics  In  di- 
Ttadtj,  as  wdl  as  in  physic^  durinff  the  early  days  of  our  new  residence.  Many  straggling  Itinerants 
came  among  ua,  and  would  giro  the  neighbors  what  waa  called  a  sermon,  which  might  hare  been 
called  any  thing  else  Just  as  well.  There  was  one  man,  who  Tor  several  years  gave  us  the  ^  stated 
preaching  of  the  gospel.'  He  was  a  Rhode-Island  flumer,  verv  IlltteratCL  and  known  all  over  the 
country  as  *oId  Square  Prat.*  He  owned  a  fine  brm  on  the  unadUla  nver.  in  the  present  town 
of  WInfleld.  and  kept  a  poor  taveriL  where  he  sold  most  villanous  New-England  rum.  Elder 
Prat  had  his  fhrm  carried  on,  but  djfd  not  work  much  himaelll  generuUv  staying  In  the  house  to 
tend  bar  and  see  to  matters  relating  to  his  tavern.  On  Sunday  he  would  ride  away  In  pursuance 
of  previous  appointments,  and  preach,  aa  he  csdled  It.  His  education  was  so  defective  that  he 
oetud  hardly  read  his  Bible  intelligibly ;  and  his  preaching,  If  poeslble,  was  more  defective  sUlL' 

*  Jrobdiah  Pecr  was  a  preacher  aa  well  as  a  politician.  He  was  UUterate,  but  a  shrewd  conning 
OMD.  For  many  years  he  controlled  the  politics  of  the  county ;  put  up  and  put  down  whom  he 
pleisrd  He  had  no  talent  aa  a  preacher  or  sneaker:  his  language  waa  low,  and  he  spoke  with  a 
orawling,  nasal.  Yankee  twang,  so  that  in  public  speaking  he  was  almost  unintelligible.  He  always 
bad  his  saddle-bagft  with  him,  flUed  wlthnolitlcal  papers  and  scrspa,  that  he  distributed  wh^iever 
he  went  from  homo,  and  then  at  night  and  ftequently  on  Sundays  would  hold  meeting  and  preach. 
I  have  always  been  so  uncharitable  as  to  believe  his  preaching  resulted  more  from  a  desire  to  pro- 
mele  pc^Ucal  than  aplritual  objecta.' 

Here  follow  a  couple  of  stories  touching  certain  Dutch  justices  of  '  that  ilk,' 
which  illustrate  the  credulity,  simplicity,  and  good  nature  of  their  subjects : 

*  A  Dutch  Justice  once  came  to  me  to  consult  about  the  defence  of  a  salt  with  which  be  bad 
been  threatened,  for  calling  the  wife  of  one  of  bis  neighbors  a  witch,  and  charging  her  with  look- 
ing with  an  evil  eye  at  bis  cow^  and  bewitching  them.  He  admitted  that  he  mode  the  charge, 
and  believed  it  true ;  but  I  told  him  it  was  hardlv  worth  while  to  get  Into  a  law-suit  about  aoch  a 
matter,  and  subject  himself  to  the  expense  of  htigation ;  that  I  knew  the  woman,  and  whether 
witch  or  not  witch.  1  had  no  doubt  that  matters  could  be  amicably  adjusted  when  I  saw  her,  which 
I  would  and  did  do  soon ;  and  by  talking  with  her  and  her  husband  kindly,  neighborly  relaUoos 
were  soon  restored.  It  will  hardly  be  bdieved  that  so  recently  such  things  were  so  thoroughlv 
bdleved  in,  and  probably  would  have  produced  a  law-ault  and  bitter  quarrel  had  it  not  been  So- 
Jwted.  Such  a  law-suit  would  have  been  rich  in  its  disclosures;  and  I  have  sometimes  almost 
reproved  myself  for  acting  aa  a  peaceHnaker,  and  not  letting  It  go  to  court.' 

*At  a  very  eariy  day,  a  Dutch  maglatnte,  who  was  the  fhther  of  one  I  have  prevlooaly  alhided 
to^  had  Issued  a  warrant  against  a  lawless  neighbor,  who  had  been  brought  by  the  constable  to 
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auva'  the  pbdnafTf  aedoa.  Tlic  JmUee  went  to  a  eonntry  taveni  to  hold  his  eourt  fa  the  iMMtMin, 
which  wu  ihe  only  room  in  the  honae  laive  enough  for  the  court,  Jury,  and  attendants,  and  waa 
not  (kr  from  the  line  of  the  county.  The  defendant  waa  a  noted  flghter,  a  hard  drtnlcer,  and  yeiy 
much  of  an  outlaw.  He  had  amused  btmselfl  while  the  Jury  were  being  summoned,  with  drlnlL- 
Ing^  and  playing  with  an  old  dirty  pack  of  cards  on  one  end  of  the  bar-room  table.  The  Jury  being 
in  attenifance,  the  Justice  callea  the  parties,  and  bad  the  warrant  returned,  and  then  directed  the 
plalntur  to  state  the  nature  of  his  demand ;  which  being  done,  he,  with  great  humility,  and  in 
broken  English,  asked  the  defendant,  whom  we  will  call  Mr.  C. :  *  Well,  Mr.  C,  what  do  you  say  to 

datT*    «Whai  do  I  say  to  that?*  says  the  defendant;  *I  say  that  you  are  a  d d  old  fooL' 

*  Oh  I  tut,  tuL*  saya  the  tustioe,  *dat  may  very  well  be,  Mr.  C.  but  what  has  dat  to  do  with  thla 
caaef '  At  this  stage  or  the  prooeedingi,  the  defendant  knoctted  down  the  constable,  threw  the 
cards  In  the  Justice^s  faoeL  kioced  over  the  table,  and  cleared  out  for  the  adjoining  coxmty,  where 
for  a  long  time  he  concealed  himaeU;  or  eluded  those  who  wanted  to  take  mm.' 

Another  story  of  a  Yankee  jnstioe,  and  we  shall  have  reached  the  end  of  our 
tether,  which  for  oar  readers'  sake  we  could  wish  were  not  so  limited.  The 
transaction  recorded  below  took  place  at  the  same  tavern  where  the  constable 
was  knocked  down; 

*  Tbb  old  man  had  been  with  sereral  companions  on  a  fox-bant,  who  always  delis^ted  in  playliv 
off  their  tricks ;  so  coming  to  the  tavern,  they  called  for  refteshments.  The  landlady  hadVuuge 
flock  of  geese,  and  while  she  was  getting  dinner,  one  of  the  party  got  some  com,  and  scattering  It 
io  a  row,  called  the  geese,  who  soon  huddled  along  to  pick  op  the  com.  Two  of  the  party  then 
dlacharged  their  pieces  fh>m  the  tavern  door,  as  if  shooting  at  the  ffeese,  but  intending  to  shoot 
over  them.  The  Justice  prided  himself  on  being  a  good  shot,  ana  having  taken  two  or  three 
drinks  while  waiting  for  dinner,  was  in  excellent  condition  to  show  off  his  skill  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. He  believed  his  companions  had  fired  at  the  geese,  but  for  want  of  skill  had  missed  them. 
Blepping  along  to  the  door  with  his  long  fox-gun  in  bis  hand,  he  said:  ^  Btand  away  and  let  me 
try :  1  *U  be  bound  1 11  pepper  them ;  *  and  so  he  did,  for  he  knocked  down  nearly  a  dozen,  which 
he  had  to  pay  fori  This  old  man  used  to  attend  our  annual  Ibx-hunta.  I  hunted  with  him  after 
he  was  eighty  yean  oki;  and  although  very  much  affected  with  an  almost  shaUng  palnr,  he  man- 
aged to  shoot  a  An,  although  he  could  not  for  his  life  hold  his  gun  steady.* 

We  take  onr  leave  of  Mr.  Beaboslkt's  volume^  which,  we  should  add,  is  illus- 
trated by  a  very  excellent  likeness  of  its  venerable  author^  by  recommending  it 
to  a  wide  perusal,  as  alike  entertaining^  amusing  and  instructive. 


FAifciaa  or  a  Whimsical  Man.    By  the  Author  of  *  Musixea  or  an  Iiivaud.'    Ib  one  volume. 
New-Tork :  Jobm  S.  Tatlos. 

Tbm  author  of  the  above  book  is  evidently  a  man  of  excellent  taste,  talent^ 
and  culture,  to  which  he  has  added  the  advantage  of  foreign  travel  What  he 
has  done  rather  indicates  what  he  is  capable  of  doing.  His  two  volumes  pub- 
lished in  quick  succession  show  his  facility,  and  are  the  atfant  cauriera  of  a  bet- 
ter fame.  The  'Musings  of  an  Invalid,*  of  the  style  of  which  we  have  spoken 
favorably,  would  have  been  better  as  a  single  paper  than  as  a  book,  because  one 
does  not  like  to  go  through  a  book  of  grumblingSL  'Ihe  Fancies  of  a  Whimsi- 
cal Man*  is  a  series  of  short,  readable,  pleasant  papers^  written  in  the  same 
nervous  style  as  his  previous  book ;  and  we  cannot  do  it  better  justice  than  by 
transcribing  one  of  the  essays,  already  appreciated  in  many  quarters^  containing 
the  author's  impressions  of  Bcbton's  inimitable  acting  in  the  Toodlxs: 

*Da.  BuaToii  delivered  his  cdebrsted  *Tocdl*  Lecture*  again  last  evening,  at  his  old  head- 
ooarters,  the  Chambere^treet  College.  The  crowds  that  it  keeps  drawing  are  the  beet  comment  on 
thia  admirable  disoonrM.  This  is  me  three  hundred  and  thirty-flAh  time  that  he  has  delivered  it. 
and  *  the  cry  is,  *  Still  they  come."  There  was  a  Jam,  of  course.  There  has  been  nothing  like  It 
rinee  the  ftmous  Cavalb  course.  It  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  this  great  effort  is  somewhat 
defldent  In  earnestness;  that  the  tale  is  a  little  too  much  adorned,  and  the  morsl  not  quite  sharply 
emnigh  pointed.  It  may  be  so.  We  certainly  do  laugh  at  much  more  than  we  weep  over,  the 
backsliding  Timotht.  And  yet  Toonts  cuts  a  very  shabby,  sorry  figure.  The  exhibition  he 
makes  of  himself  is  *piti(taL  is  wondrous  pitiftil ;  *  but  oh  I  how  fkmuy,  how  invsistibly,  how  over- 
whelmingly ftmny  I  Could  rather  M  ath  k  w  himaelf  have  kept  his  oonntenanoe  had  he  seen  him  T 
Kay,  could  a  maleflwior,  within  sight  of  the  galtows-tree,  have  withheld  a  stray  grin  or  two,  had 
be  met  such  a  phenomenon  on  the  road  ?  It  is  Impossible  to  render  any  Justice  by  description,  to 
the  merits  of  this  elaborate,  this  artistic  performance.  Who  can  ever  forget  £ose  moat  extnoP' 
dbnry  Ikoea  and  movements;  those  gloves  with  the  andlaooverad  thumbs;  that  bewUdering  end 
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of  lUi  cnTtt,  at  ODoa  a  mntaiT  to  himaBU;  aad  a  tonnenl  to  Mn.  Toodlx  ;  that  fiOtoa  hat,  ao 
eorlouily  amtoniplalad,  ao  nlthnillx  tolled  aAer,  and,  at  laat,  ao  triumphanllir  Becured ;  that  toueb- 
lug  anoouncemenl  of  the  oofflo-piirchafle ;  and,  aboYo  all,  tboae  Indescribable  mental  wandertngii 
TClative  Co  (Aox  «A«  A«  MiM  *«np  r  Tta,  Indeed,  a  conwimmate  piece  of  art.  Is  It  poaaible  that 
MuiTDBN  himself  could  have  aoipassed  It  f  I  do  n*t  bellere  it.  Brother  BnaTox  may  certainly  lay 
dalm  to  the  very  highest  honors  of  his  profession.  Uniformly  good,  he  Is  at  times  very,  very 
great;  a  little  coarse,  perhaps,  sometimes,  but  sound  as  a  nut  at  bottom.  Surely  such  a  man  la  a 
great  benefactor  to  his  fellow-dtisens.  Who  can  toll  how  much  he  has  contributed  to  their  good- 
humor,  snd  consequent  good  health  ?  How  manv  fits  of  the  blues  has  he  driven  off!  How  many 
young  dyspepsias  nas  he  nipped  In  the  bud!  How  many  mental  fog-banka  has  he  dtopersedl 
How  many  suicides,  perhaps,  has  he  prevented!  Long  may  he  be  spared  to  Gotham t  Long 
may  it  continue  to  keep  poking  Ita  haLr-dottars  at  him  t  Far  distant  be  the  day  when  that  public 
ahaJl  say  of  him,  or  to  nla  able  ooB4Jutors :  *  None  of  your  Am  I '  MeanwhilBi  let  him  *  keep  it  up^' 
lively  and  sparkling  aa  his  own  alel' 


TiBs  H^ap  AifD  Pmuoh.    By  the  *PBASA.HT-BA.tn.*   In  one  volume:  pp.  904.    New-York: 
Samdbl  Hobstom,  Number  130  Naseaurstreet,  and  for  sale  at  other  Book-atoreSb 

SncpLiorTT,  genuine  feeling,  honest  sincerity,  and  striking  fanej,  are  among 
the  prominent  characteristics  of  this  modest  little  yolume,  by  Mr.  Josiah  D. 
Canning.  Our  readers  hare  had,  for  many  yeara^  occasional  opportunities  of 
pemsing  the  effusions  of  the  *  Peasant-Bard'  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine; 
and  many  of  them  hare  been  very  extensively  copied  in  the  journals  of  the  day. 
Hie  author  is  a  young  man,  a  practical  fanner,  residing  in  one  of  the  pleasant 
towns  of  Massachusetts,  that  lie  along  the  beautiful  Connecticut  river ;  and  his 
'utterances'  are  such  as  came  to  him  at  his  labors  in  the  meadow  or  in  the  har- 
Test-field,  or  in  foddering  his  '  sheep  and  kye '  on  the  sunny  side  of  his  bams 
in  a  wintry  day.  They  are  fresh  from  an  honest  heart,  and  they  will  therefore 
reach  the  simple,  honest  hearts  of  others.  The  writer's  similes  are  often  of  the 
most  beautifully  poetic  character.  A  more  perfect  similitude  was  never  made 
than  is  contained  in  this  stanza  from  the  *  Lament  of  tht  Cherokee,'  published 
many  years  ago  in  the  Eniouerbookkb: 

'  Gbbat  SnmiT  of  Good,  whose  abode  la  the  heaven, 
Wk—  mvmfMm  «/  ftmce  ia  tht  b9W  m  tlu  sJry, 
Wilt  Thod  give  to  the  wants  of  the  cbimorous  ravea, 
Yet  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  my  piteous  cry  t* 

Hie  bow  of  promised  peaee,  with  the  seyen  prismatic  colors,  and  the  wampum, 
braided  of  the  same  hues,  and  alike  an  emblem  of  peace,  shows  the  simile  as 
perfect  as  it  is  felicitous.  We  are  compelled  to  be  brief  with  our  notice,  but  we 
would  by  no  means  have  it  inadequate  to  secure  the  attention  of  our  readers.. 
Tlie  volume  is  replete  with  good  and  true  verse ;  in  proof  of  which  we  charge 
the  reader  not  to  omit  the  perusal  of  'Thanksgiving  Eve,'  the  'Vision  of  PoSsy,' 
and  the  numerous  natural  rural  lyrics  with  which  the  book  abounds.  Of  the 
spirit  in  which  he  has  written,  and  how  and  for  whom  he  has  jotted  down  his 
thoughts^  the  following  passage  fr^m  his  preface  will  afford  an  inkling: 

*  It  is  while  pursuing  the  labors  of  the  flurm,  amidst  the  melodies  of  Nature  and  her  varied 
ioencry  of  mountain,  flood,  and  field ;  it  is  amidst  the  vicisslludes  of  the  seasons ;  the  shooting 
blades  of  spring,  the  leafy  honors  of  summer,  the  goraeous  dyes  of  autumn,  and  the  drirt4>earing 
blasts  of  winter:  that  the  Musa  has  blessed  the  author  with  her  whispered  inspirations.  She 
saw  him  a  scion  of  revolutionary  patriots  who  *  sought  with  the  sword  plncid  roKt  under  Liberty.* 
and  bade  him  cherish  their  memorv,  and  fiin  with  vestal  vigilance  the  (Ire  of  Patriotism  which 
warmed  their  own  noble  hearts.  Bhe  saw  him  looking  with  pity  upon  the  zeal  of  the  taualicaiid 
with  soom  upon  the  insolence  of  the  vain  and  the  hypocritical,  and  taking  him  kindly  bv  the  hand, 
led  him  far  Irom  the  one,  and  llRed  him  high  above  the  other.  She  bade  him  bow  with  adoration 
only  to  the  irreat  Gtvsa  nf  gifts,  gnnd  and  perfect:  the  well-spring  of  Light,  Liberty,  and  Happi- 
nesa.  )She  has  wcdd«d  his  Harp  to  his  Ptough,  and  in  the  stiliMM  of  seclusion  has  luingled  lor 
him  the  *  sweet  wiih  ihe  usetuL** 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  book  Is  well  and  handsomely  executed,  upon 

good  type  and  fair  white  paper. 
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'Cunox,  A  NoYKL.' — Wb  briefly  commended  thia  work  in  onr  laat  number, 
then  just  published  by  MessrSb  H.  Long  and  Bsother,  Ann-street  But  for«the 
laek  of  arailable  space,  we  should  '  then  and  there '  hare  accompanied  our  com- 
ments upon  the  work  by  the  annexed  spirited  and  characteristic  extracts.  Lia- 
ien,  in  Uie  first  place,  to  a  description  of  a  'colored  engagement^'  with  its  con- 
tammation,  which  is  thus  announced : 

'  *Ir  Toa  plave,  Oolonel  Hillbe,*  said  the  orcneer,  *  Pilot  wants  to  many  Pmixxs.* 

*  <  f«  ber  mother  willingf  * 
••Y«B,Slr.» 

' '  Send  him  to  me.    Mr.  CurroH,  we  will  now  Tialt  the  oottoni^n.* 
•* Do  you  raise  cotton,  too? » 
**Oh  yea,  a  dozen  acres.* 

*Tbey  approached  a  frame  building.  In  which  there  were  Immense  quantities  of  cotton,  some  U 
It  preparea  and  ready  for  market,  while  a  larse  amount  had  only  t>een  remored  flrom  the  boQ. 

*  *  llie  ootion-gln  is  almost  indispensable.    How  did  yon  ever  do  withont  it  T  * 

*  ^The  process  of  extracting  the  seeds  was  slow  and  laborious.  We  are  under  great  obllgaUona 
to  the  Inventor  of  the  machine ;  without  it  we  ooold  not  supply  the  woild  with  cotton.* 

♦ » WeU,  Pilot,  what  do  you  want  1 » 

'The  question  was  addressed  to  a  powerftd  negro,  who  stood  awkwardly  twitting  his  hat,  as  be 
cast  (tortfre  glances  at  his  master. 

*  *  Speak  out,  fellow ;  you  hare  not  been  guilty  of  any  misconduct,  have  you  7 ' 
*'No,  no,  massa,  ony  Ise  ftJlen  in  lub  wid  Mlsa  Phillis.' 

**  And  you  want  to  marry  her  ?  * 

''If  you  please,  maasa,  I  should  like  to  be  united  to  her  in  matromy.' 

'  *  Win  yon  make  her  a  kind  and  aflbctionate  husband  T  *  — 

*  'Bailin,  massa;  I  will  shieP  her  from  de  winds  ob  heaben.* 

*  *  Very  well,  then,  marry  her.    But  recollect,  if  you  do  not  treat  her  kindly,  I  will  sell  yon.' 
'*Neber  (tar.  massa!  *    And  the  happy  fellow  walked  off  with  stately  dignity  for  a  few  steps : 

■nd  then,  unable  to  restrain  his  feelings,  he  exchUroed :  ^Phillis  am  mine  !*— and  then  folk>wed 
fboae  feats  by  which  an  African  indicates  his  pleasure.  He  threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  and 
roUiag  orer  sereral  times,  he  at  Uist  sprang  up,  and  rapidly  turned  several  someFsets.  He  finished 
his  demonstration  by  throwing  his  arms  around  a  negro  wno  was  leaning  upon  a  post,  and  squeezed 
him  against  the  timber  with  such  violence  that  he  fairly  writhed  with  pain. 

**  Staves  rarely  make  cruel  husbands.*  observed  Colonel  MiLLxa;  ^but  it  la  well,  neverthele«u 
to  keep  them  under  a  wholesome  restrainL'  * 

The  southern  negroes,  we  are  giren  to  understand  in  *  Clifton,'  are  very  *  aristo- 
eraUc'  in  their  feelings  and  notiona  Those  who  belong  to  wealthy  indiyiduala^ 
lawyers^  successful  politicians,  distinguished  officers,  and  public  persons,  hold 
themselves  apart  from  the  colored  fraternity  whom  they  consider  less  fortunate. 
This  fact  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  passage : 

'  *  Tbby  have  a  mortal  aversion  to  any  one  who  Is  poverty-stricken,  whether  he  Is  white  or  black. 
It  la  the  prominent  feature  in  the  negro  character.  1  have  often  been  amused  by  the  convenation 
of  my  slaves,  when  they  thought  my  attention  directed  to  somethhig  else.  Hark  I  we  will  hear  it 
illoflt rated  now:* 

*  *  Ise  tell  what,  Sambo,  you  *ve  been  wid  Miss  TrcKxa  quite  long  'nuff;  you  knows  berry  well 
dat  her  massa  am  extrlcably  evolved  in  det,  and  still  you  will  pay  her  *tenUon.* 

**  7on  mus*  confess,  Dinah,  dat  de  gal  am  bnitifril.* 

* '  And  *8po8e  she  am,  what  den  ?  Does  dat  make  her  massa  rich,  consecpiently  ^neeUUt  1  Ton 
ouftfat  to  be  old  *nuff  to  no  dat  ^nutakiUtf  am  ebeiy  t*iag  in  dla  world,  and  wno  can  hab  dat 
-^' ^^1 
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<*BDtde  gid  alnn  to  btam  'one  lier  muM  am  tillged  to  moislge  «n  his  gander.' 
'  *  It  am  ber  mlafbrtin,  and  mlafortinate  lodl widuala  mus*  'aoclate  togedder.    Dej  can  *t  *kpeet  do 
hairiitocrisy  to  eleritate  dem.' 
'  ^  But  I  seed  you,  Dinah,  oonvaniag  wld  Ton  Whitv,  de  lorrier^s  man.* 
**  And  *spofle  you  did  ?  do  nH  he  blong  to  Mr  sett    Do  n*t  his  maaaa  practyie  at  the  iMrroomf 
You  ar^nH  acquainted  wld  noffln\  Sambo  ;  you  are  a  monatruas  i|r*rant  nigger.    Can't  yon  seed 
dat  slety  makes  ^strictlons  atween  peoples  who  am  engaged  in  dlflbrent  boocnpatlonsT    De  lorrier, 
the  rich  man,  the  pnUUoener,  and  saflbrth  and  sufforth,  am  *8idered  *Bpectable,  werry  'spectable. 
Fashionable  persons  mus^  *80clate  wid  each  odder.    Dey  alnU  'speded  to  stoop  down  to  de  lord 
of  heyeryboddy.    Net>er  pnll  de  onfluhlonable  up  to  vour  own  persltion.  nor  trr  to  keep  up  dem 
who  war  onoe  your  heqnala,  bnt  who  hab  &Uen.    Olfen  *soclate  wld  fiianlonabfes,  who  am  ftah- 
tonablo  ii#w.' 

*  *  Well,  I  don*t  see.  *oaaae  why  a  gal  happen  to  blong  to  a  poorman,  dat  she  should 'eelTO  do 
Hention  howsomeyer.* 

*  *Dat  is  case  your  eddication  hab  been  ob  de  rulgar  hordes.  Now  you  hab  been  aold  Into  a 
'q>ectable  flunily,  yon  must  conduct  Toursel*  aa  rich.* 

*  *  But  bow  can  poor  nigger  tell  fashionable  colored  women  T  * 

'* Ladies,  Sambo,  ladles :  you  must  draw  Wnctinn  atween  women  and  ladlea.  Dtff  ham  sepYatad 
by  a  himpaasable  ditch.  How  can  yon  tell  a  fhshlonable  hidy  T  Why,  by  de  company  she  aeepal 
Dat*s  de  inwariable  rule.  And  if  you  are  Ig'rant  of  gentil  slety,  cut  au  but  dem  who  b'long  to 
Indiwidnals  wid  whom  master  and  missus  ^sociates.  Do  nH  I  speak  your  sentlmeCallty,  ladies  and 
gcmblem?* 

*  *  Yon  hab  dewlned  de  extinction  correspondingly,  Miss  Dikab.' 

*  These  ladies  of  the  ton  then  changed  the  aubject  of  conrersatlon.' 

If  that  brief  oolloqny  isn't  'oolored'  all  over,  then  we  have  mistaken  itg 
eharaeterin  the  peraeal — 'that's  alL' 


A  Letter  frou  *vp  the  Countrt.' —  We  oommend  to  our  readers  the  following 
free-and-easy  but  very  graphic  letter  from  an  old  and  esteemed  friend  and  fayor- 
ite  correspondent^  who  has  recently  removed  to  a  pleasant  little  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  where  he  has  'set  up  his  rest^'  with  a  new  wife  in  a  new 

home.  '*''-  KvicKSKSooxam. 

*C^  tk*  Couutrf^  June  1, 18S3. 

'An  ingenious  friend  of  yours^  (shall  I  say  also  of  minet)  the  author  of  'Ths 
MoRNiNa  Watoh,*  onoe  wrote  a  charming  account  of  an  event  which  is  apt  to 
occur  in  households  As  it  was  'true  to  Nature,'  the  language  came  home 
'familiar  as  Household  Words'  to  the  bosoms  of  those  concerned ;  and  as  it  was 
in  the  unwrought  vein  of  epistolary  richness,  it  was  as  pleasant  as  the  receipt 
of  a  bank-note  enclosed  in  a  letter  through  the  post-office.  It  has  already  been 
pasted  in  note-books^  or  folded  up^  duly  endorsed  with  the  date,  and  deposited 
in  some  pigeon-hole  for  future  reference,  as  a  document  worthy  of  being  pre- 
served. For  my  own  part,  I  only  have  it  in  memory,  which  is  tenacious  of  such 
matters,  and  in  a  bound  volume  of  the  Kkickerbogksr  Magazine,  which  is  still 
more  to  be  relied  on  than  mere  memory. 

'How  delightful,  and  beyond  the  value  of  the  stamp,  is  a  sincere  letter  I  News- 
paper creates  excessive  anticipation,  but  what  is  that  compared  with  a  well- 
known  hand- writing,  and  a  red  seal  broken  open  with  avidity  because  we  know 
tl^at  a  message  of  friendship  is  nnderneath  t  But  one  gradually  gets  out  of  the 
habit  of  letter-writing.  As  cares  multiply,  and  the  freshness  of  life  becomes 
changed  to  the  sere  and  yellow  lea^  the  springy  feeling  vanishes  which  gave 
a  letter  its  delight,  and  it  becomes  a  cold  and  formal  scrawl.  For  myself,  dear 
Enick.,  the  notion  seizes  me  to  express  myself  with  some  degree  of  heart  in  this 
mode,  not  perennially,  (as  girls  at  boarding-school,)  but  annually ;  or  rather  let 
me  say,  in  a  bad  coinage,  printem-ennially.  The  other  night,  or  rather  morn- 
ing, (for  it  was  three  by  the  watch  which  ticked  under  my  head,)  as  the  full, 
round,  dry,  brafsy  moon  flooded  my  chamber  with  light,  and  no  sleep  came,  I 
aaid  to  mysel(  '  I  feel  like  writing  a  letter :  I  have  not  written  one  in  a  year. 
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It  afaall  be  to  the  dear  friend  of  ilfteeD  long  yean  of  nmntermitted  friendships 
and  I  will  giye  him  an  account  of  mj  first  attempt  at  hoose-keeping.'  An  or- 
ehcstra  of  whip-poor-wilb^  sparrows  which  sing  at  night ;  chimney-swallowa^  who 
kept  np  an  incessant  twittering  overhead,  and  dogs  baying  the  silent  moon ; 
ranoooa  frogs  in  the  near  creek,  crying,  ^Breke-ke-kex-koax-koax!*  and  one 
moeqixitOb  the  *  first  of  the  season;'  did  not  act  like  MoMunn's  Elixir  on  nerves 
indisposed  to  be  at  rest  'Lnciferl'  At  the  word  of  incantation,  a  blue 
Will'o-the-wisp-Uke  star  hung  in  mid*  air,  and  a  strangulating  smell  of  sulphur 
filled  mj  nose.  I  sat  down  to  write  until  the  gray  dawn,  then  to  lie  down  again 
and  sleep  soundly  until  the  smell  of  coffee  and  the  tinkling  belL 

•My  dear  C ,  (here  the  letter  proper  h^gina,)  if  there  be  any  luxury,  it  is 

that  of  being  under  your  own  roof,  whether  leaky  or  not  lliis  sentiment  is 
never  experienced  but  by  Exfkrxxnce^  and  will  never  be  more  forcibly  expressed 
than  in  the  words  of  our  own  Jomr  Howard  Patnk,  lately  deceased  American 
Oonsnl  at  Tnnia^  who  is  the  author  of  that  ever-to-be-remembered  song,  begin- 
ning: 

*  'MiMT  pJessnres  and  palaees  though  I  may  rosm, 
Be  It  ever  ao  homely,  there 's  no  pUioe  like  home.' 

Mfy  home  at  present  is  a  small,  very  small  house,  not  one  which  I  would  fain 
oeeupy,  but  one  which  I  ihust  and  do,  and  sooth  to  say,  as  good  a  one  as  at  pres- 
ent I  need.  'Wal' — to  use  an  ordinary  expression  known  in  these  parts — it 
hath  one  and  a  half  story.  It  is  said  to  be  haunted,  but  no  ghosts  save  those 
of  my  own  thoughts  have  as  yet  troubled  me,  or  will  do  so  during  my  residenoe 
in  it,  as  I  am  not  particularly  interested  in  the  theory  of  '  spiritual  rappings.'  Un- 
fortunately, as  I  had  it  well  white-washed  before  going  into  it,  I  get  rubbed  every 
day,  and,  as  the  story  above  stairs  is  only  a  half  story,  have  my  hat  smashed  on 
going  up,  if  I  am  such  an  ill-mannered  idiot  as  to  wear  a  hat  in  the  house.  The 
•tairs  are  so  precipitous  that  I  also  tumble  up  and  tumble  down.  Herein  the  first 
difficulty  was  felt  in  my  first  attempt  at  house-keeping.  I  had  an  old  bureau 
yery  dear  to  me,  which  I  of  course  expected  to  have  up  stairs;  but  after  sun- 
dry trials  with  it,  lengthwise,  and  edgewise,  and  otherwise,  the  engineers  stated 
it  as  their  opinion  that  it  could  not  go  up.  What  were  100  to  do,  for  tliis  bureau 
was  particularly  needed?  In  a  fit  of  ill-humor  I  had  it  deposited  below,  where 
it  represents  an  old  side-board  very  well  The  first  day's  work  consisted  in 
taddng  down  matting,  which  will  look  very  decent  and  respectable  while  the 
rammer  lasts;  and  in  getting  up  bedsteads  whereon  to  sleep  daring  the  ap- 
proaching night ;  and  m  unpacking  a  box  of  crockery,  so  as  to  obtain  cups  and 
■anoers,  and  plates,  and  a  tea-pot  in  order  that  we  might  drink  tea.  For  a  loaf 
of  bread  and  some  butter,  and  a  bunch  of  radishes,  we  were  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  a  neighbor :  and  the  first  meal  in  our  new  house,  rest  assured,  was 
not  without  relish ;  nor  was  the  first  rest  under  our  roof  not  sweet  On  the 
next  day  bright  and  early,  being  awakened  by  the  sound  of  a  horn,  I  went  out 
and  purchased  two  '  shads,'  one  for  breakfast  the  other  for  dinner.  Rest  assured 
also,  that  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  bread-and-butter,  and  the  shad,  the  breakfast 
passed  off  well ;  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  we  received  a  present  of  a  fresh 
bunch  of  asparagus  and  lettuce,  while  the  butcher,  passing  by  and  perceiving  a 
new-eomer,  provided  us  with  a  leg  of  lamb,  which  came  in  good  time  for  a  new 
stove  Just  put  up;  and  the  garden  was  redolent  with  mint  Thanks!  thanks t 
Hy  mind  was  now  much  at  ease,  and  I  forthwith  began  to  set  my  house  in  order,  as 
I  waa  not  in  danger  of  starving  in  the  mean  time,  for  our  kind  neighbors  ahrendy 
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liad  their  e je  upon  our  wantiL    Our  wants  are  many.    There  is  no  end  to  the 

things  essential  and  desirable  in  house-keeping ;  and  after  yon  haye  anticipated  all 
which  yon  could  think  o(  what  a  lack  remains  I  Cullenders^  and  sieves^  and 
tabfl^  and  backets,  and  pails,  and  nutmeg-graters,  and  spiee-bozes,  and  has* 
kets,  and  ropes,  and  cords,  and  rings,  and  clothes-pins,  and  nails^  and  taoks^  and 
hammers^  and  saws,  and  brushes,  and  clothes,  and  no  body  can  coigeeture  what 
else !  After  you  have  these,  the  demand  is  still  the  same,  and  we  haye  as  yet 
been  reduced  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  borrowing  much  of  our  next  neigh- 
bor, who  is  very  kind  and  forbearing.  Kow  I  begin  to  see  the  responsibility  of 
h^se-keeping;  but  after  all,  the  main  difficulty  is  at  the  start 

'Having  got  fairly  settled,  one  of  my  first  thoughts  was  in  the  direction  of 
the  garden,  at  which  I  went  to  work  with  all  the  seal  imaginable,  and  it  hat 
already  cost  more  than  it  will  come  to.  This,  however,  is  only  reckoning  by 
dollars  and  cents.  For  how  hard  it  is  to  buy  a  fresh  lettuce,  or  a  cucumber  just 
plucked  from  the  vines ;  a  mess  of  peas  picked  a  half  hour  before  they  are 
eooked ;  a  bunch  of  radishes  pulled  a  moment  ago  from  the  earth  I  Tour  toma- 
toes, early  potatoes,  sweet  com,  beans,  and  salsify,  bought  in  a  market,  are 
really  valueless  compared  with  those  just  gathered  in  your  garden.  Taste  and 
see  t  They  are  as  far  separate  from  one  another  in  exceUence  as  staleness  is  from 
dewy  freshness ;  as  the  wilted,  shrivelled  lea(  from  the  crisp,  crackling,  spark- 
ling vegetation !  What  then  if  I  have  hired  a  man  to  dig  my  garden,  shall  I 
not  be  recompensed?  There  is  a  sentiment  about  these  Uiings.  The  moment 
that  you  begin  to  cultivate  a  rood  of  ground  the  dignity  of  a  land-holder  begina 
Tou  may  at  once  discourse  with  those  who  own  miles  of  territory,  and  come  to 
a  serious  consultation  with  Professor  Mapss  as  to  the  best  modes  of  culture,  the 
best  seed  to  be  planted,  and  how  to  raise  most  on  half  an  acre.  Since  I  planted 
my  garden,  which  includes  the  tenth  of  an  acre,  I  have  walked  in  it  once  or 
twice  a  day  to  see  what  has  peeped  out  of  the  ground,  and  whether  I  am  going 
to  have  a  mess  of  green  peas  and  sweet  corn  as  early  as  the  fourth  of  July. 
My  beans  are  the  most  ambitious  vegetable  which  I  have  at  present  Ihey 
have  outstripped  corn,  peaa^  cucumbers,  and  potatoes^  and  exhibit  themselves  in 
well-defined  rows  as  you  look  from  a  distance.  I  have  some  ochre,  parsnips^ 
carrots,  celery  in  the  ground,  with  reference  to  soup  whereof  a  hasty  plate,  if 
well  made,  is  not  to  be  despised,  and  having  a  good  cellar  ■ 

'By  the  by,  you  ought  to  see  my  cellar;  deep,  capacious^  cool  as  an  ice-house^ 
and  already  containing  good  store  of  milk,  pot-cheese,  and  yellow  butter.  The 
butter  of  Dutchess  county  is  as  good  as  that  of  Goshen,  sweet,  golden,  and  fra- 
grant A  daily  collection  of  crusts,  parings,  etc,  have  lately  impressed  my 
mind  with' the  feasibility  of  keeping  a  pig;  not  that  there  is  any  profit  in  it^  but 
as  I  should  undoubtedly  feed  him  well,  his  pork  would  be  more  rosy,  tender  and 
delicious ;  the  fat  and  lean  more  amicably,  inextricably  blended.  The  hams^ 
the  sausages,  the  cheeks,  the  head-cheese,  the  souse,  prepared  and  cured  at  home^ 
are  more  reliahable.  Beside  all  this,  there  is  an  indefinable  pleasure  in  looking 
into  pig-pens.  The  porcine  grunt  which  greets  the  sound  of  steps  indicative  of 
feed,  the  nose  and  fore  foot  thrust  into  the  dry  trough,  and  the  spectacle  of 
animal  appetite  carried  to  the  most  magnificent  extent  of  which  it  is  capable, 
lliere  is  satisfaction  surely  in  seeing  the  refuse  which  you  have  to  offer  accepted 
with  such  avidity.  How  unlike  the  ungi*ateful  beggars  who,  when  you  offer 
them  a  ticket  for  really  good  soup,  almost  spit  in  your  face !  To  keep  a  pig  I 
am  now  nearly  resolved.     I  like  to  see  his  tail  oorl,  if  nothing  else;  and  I 
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Bke  to  see  him  brought  home  on  a  man's  shoulders  in  a  bag^  squealing  tremen- 
dously. 

*I  want  to  get  a  Shanghai  hen.  Do  yon  know  any  one  who  can  spare  a 
Shanghai  hen  f  I  wonid  n't  be  withont  fowli^  especially  in  the  spring  when  they 
are  so  exorbitantly  dear  in  market  Do  yon  recollect  that  spring-ehiekm 
whereof  we  partook  not  long  since?  When  it  came  on  table  it  occupied  as 
much  space  as  a  spread  eagle  on  a  gold  coin,  no  more.  'Speaking  of  chickeni^' 
permit  me  to  sympathize  with  you  on  the  loss  of  your  rooster,  the  distressing 
intelligence  of  whose  demise  reached  me  in  the  Editor's  Table  of  the  May 
Khickxbbockxiu  As  I  read  your  account  of  finding  him  one  morning  stiff  and 
■tark  with  his  heels  in  the  air,  the  tears  almost  came  into  my  eyes.  What  cut 
off  your  bird?  Was  it  the  pip,  or  was  it  the  gapes?  I  think  my  next-door 
Belabor  does  not  want  me  to  keep  chickens.  I  asked  him  'if  they  cost  as  much 
as  they  came  to.'  'Yes,'  he  said,'  'a  great  deal  more.'  He  is  probably  afraid 
that  they  will  go  scratching  in  his  enclosures.  I  shall  keep  the  chickens  and 
stand  the  damage.  I  must  have  my  fre^h-laid  egg  for  breakfast.  You  know 
nothing  about  the  raloe  of  eggs  in  New-York,  except  that  they  are  so  many  for 
a  shilling.  An  e^  not  bad  or  doubtful  is  good  according  to  your  ideas:  but  let 
me  tell  you  that  a  stale  egg  differs  much  in  quality  from  a  fresh  one ;  and  when 
yon  come  to  live  in  the  countiy,  you  grow  wise  in  these  things. 

'This  is  a  beautiful  region.  The  eyerlasting  mountains^  inhabited  by  ratUo- 
nakea^  gird  me  in,  and  the  solitude  is  only  broken  by  the  occasional  scream  of 
a  steam-whistle  on  the  Hudson  River  Rail-road.  What  an  eyesore  is  that 
.  improTement  of  the  age  I  It  has  dipped  off  all  the  promontories  which  jutted 
into  the  river,  and  marred  the  beauty  of  every  choice  residence  upon  its  banks^ 
interposing  pools  of  dirty,  stagnant  wator  upon  its  line.  Science  is  an  irreligious 
vandal,  and  makes  a  mock  at  beauty.  FarewelL  Perhaps  I  shall  take  a  notion  to 
write  another  lettor  when  I  get  my  hennery  in  full  action,  and  my  pig-pen  built 
Come  and  hear  my  cocks  crow,  my  pig  grunl^  my  dog  bark,  and  my  cat  mewl 

'P.  S. — Something  by  way  of  postscript  I  have  read  the  last  number  of 
the  Knickzrbogblkr,  and  have  only  time  to  remark  upon  the  first  paper,  called 
'Tat  Rioma  or  Childbbn.'  It  is  very,  very  fine.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  it^ 
hot  it  is  suggestive  of  infinitely  more ;  nay,  the  author  might  have  made  a 
whole  volume  out  of  that  one  essay  consisting  of  four  pages ;  for  every  reason- 
In^  philosophic  mind,  storting  from  the  original  ideas  which  he  there  presents^ 
would  follow  them  out  to  that  extent  It  is  a  matter-full,  admirable  paper,  and 
I  ttncerdy  hope  that  it  will  be  carefully  read  and  digested  by  those  capable  of 
appreciating  it,  and  of  acting  on  its  admonitions.  The  little  book  called  '  Com- 
panions of  my  Solitude '  conteins  many  excellent  thoughts,  yet  it  appears  to  me 
none  so  pregnant  as  those  contained  in  this  essay  called  'Rights  of  Children.' 
After  reading  it  a  second  time,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  procure  its  republication 
in  whatever  quarter  I  could.  There  are  thoughts  in  it  which,  if  duly  pondered, 
ought  to  do  good,  striking  at  the  ver^  root  of  old,  estebliahed,  bigoted  custom. 

• ».  w  ■.' 

TouoBiNO  the  procuring  of  that  'Shanghai  hen:'  we  went  up  expressly  to 
the  late  'blood-stock '  sale  of  Lxwib  G.  Mobbq,  Esquire,  at  Mount-Fordham,  to 
■bid  off'  the  biddy;  but  'while  the  glass  runs'  of  our  friend  Mnxxa  only  pro- 
claimed the  'passing  away'  of  sleek  'Durhams»''Ayr8hires,'  soft  'South-Downs' 
and  'Cotewolds.'  Our  contemporary  of  *Tha  Spirit  of  the  TIhim'  will  pleasa 
rspoft  upon  a  'Shanghai'  for  our  Inend. 


U  Mkctr'M  TUbk.  [July, 


GoflBiPwiTB  Rkadsrs  AND  CoBKKSPONDXNTB. — Some  of  ourdrj-goods  ftnd  other 
'jobbing*  friends  will  acknowledge,  in  the  sabjoined  '  Chapter  on  Dnimmer$,*  a 
palpable  hit ;  while  many  among  our  '  country  customers '  will  recognize  '  an 
ower  true  tale '  in  the  same  sketch.  That  it  may  be  made  '  profitable '  to  each 
and  all  of  them,  is  the  'earnest  desire  of^  gentlemen,  your  obliged,  humble  ser- 

yunt^*  Zs.  XtrioKiaBOoKaB. 


*HowKTiE  extenslTe,  good  reader,  your  opportonlties  may  have  been  for  the  stiidy  of  1 
nature  in  ell  its  phases,  yet  nnlees  you  ere  the  employer  or  the  *  Tictim*  of  the  highly  respectable 
and  numerous  dass  which  Is  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  you  are  presumed  to  be  unacquainted  with 
at  least  on*  q>edea  of  the  'genus  homo.'  For  your  benefit,  therefore,  I  purpose  limning  one  of 
this  class,  and  the  picture  must  represent  the  type  of  the  whole  firaternlty  of  'drummers.*  I  shal 
occupy  but  snull  space  in  the  description  of  the  personal  appearanoeof  Mr.BaASSPACK  Doouttlb. 
In  height,  he  is  about  flTe  feet  seven ;  complexion  pink ;  eyes  of  a  butter-milk  blue,  with  a  bril- 
liant red  selvage ;  a  proftision  of  curling  locks,  politely  called  *  auburn,*  but  by  the  spiteAil,  *  red ;  * 
whiskers  and  moustache  much  of  the  same  hue,  but  more  'auburn,*  if  possible;  form  rather 
aleoder  than  athletic ;  and  tfala  deaorlption  applies  with  great  force  to  his  legs,  which  are  mors 
alender  than  the  average  of  this  slender4egged  generation.  Theremaikwaaoneemade— injna* 
tioe  to  Mr.  Doouttle,  howbelt,  I  must  add,  that  it  originated  with  a  person  In  the  same  proftartoa, 
who  was  by  no  means  IHendly  to  the  subject  of  my  sketch  —  that  if  his  body  felt  any  disposition 
to  'propel*  for  any  length  of  time,  with  safety  to  itself,  it  had  better  efltet,  at  any  premium,  an 
laanrance  on  its  legs.  The  same  fkoettous  but  sattrieal  Individual  on  another  ooeasion  advised  cm 
hero  to  secure  the  services  of  a  tallow-chandler,  and  have  hla  pedal  extremities  dipped,  for  th^ 
greater  security  of  their  owner.  Theae  ill-natured  remaiks  must  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth  i 
I  will  merely  suggest,  in  extenuation,  that  the  brightest  objects  present  the  most  conspicuous  mark 
for  the  shafts  of  malice. 

'Having  pictured  the  tmU^mutmiU  of  Ur,  Beasspacc  Doolittlc,  let  me  now  proceed  to 
describe  some  of  the  moral  and  mental  quallfloatlons  wUdi  distinguish  him  ftom  the  eommoB 
herd,  who,  while  they  envy  and  malign  those  who  are  Immeasurably  above  them  in  their  profea- 
slon,  possess  few  if  any  of  the  requisites  of  good  'drummers.*  BRAssrAca  Doolittls,  then, 
is  a  gentleman ;  and  if  this  proposition  be  disputed,  I  simply  dte  as  proof  that  he  boards  at  a 
fhshionable  hotel,  smokes,  chews,  eschews  the  'common  enemy*  when  he  assumes  the  form  of 
had  liquor,  yet  was  never  known  to  'cave  *  when  choice  drinks  were  before  him ;  is  an  adept  at 
billiards ;  au-fait  to  every  thing  that  appertains  to  the  turi;  and  excels  generally  in  all  the  Ash- 
lonable  vices  and  accomplishments  peculiar  to  the  'Cast*  portion  of  our  young  gentility;  and 
finally,  his  card  is  iearti-biane  to  the  various  *  palaces  *  which  adorn  our  city.  With  these  requir 
rites,  we  defy  the  most  envious  to  deny  to  Mr.  Doolittlb  his  right  to  be  styled  a  'gentleman.' 

'He  Is  a  man  of  leisure,  too;  having  no  other  occupatton  than  that  which  is  aelMmposed,  grow^ 
Ing  out  of  his  excess  of  philanthropy,  which  evinces  Itself  In  the  moat  assiduous  attontlons  to 
country-merchants,  who  he  presumes  are  not  'posted'  in  the  various  sonroos  of  amusemenl 
whidk  this  great  dty  presents.  He  has  been  known  to  introduce  himself  to  a  fiesh  spedmen  of 
the  country-dealer,  profl'er  hla  aervioes  to  'show  him  up;*  and  instead  of  presuming  upon  the 
Ignorance  or  the  moderate  Ideas  of  his  oountry-IHend,  by  introducing  him  to  the  theatre  through 
the  two-shiUlog  entrance,  and  conduding  the  amusement  of  the  evening  with  a  sixpenny  drink  or 
a  dgar,  Ac  secures  a  private  box,  and  after  the  performance,  regardless  of  expense,  orders  a  sup- 
per with  champagne,  and  the  other  <  accompaniments.*  His  disinterestedness  has  been  known  to 
extend  to  the  introduction  of  his  friend  to  a  highly  respectable  acquaintance  of  his,  residing  in  a 
certain  locality,  who,  although  connected  with  the  first  bmilies,  owing  to  her  unconquerabto  at- 
tachment to  him,  is  now  somewhat '  under  a  doud.*  And  for  these  acta  of  disinterested  Meodahip 
he  asks  no  other  requital  than  that  which  is  aflbrded  by  the  proud  oonsdousness  of  having  pet- 
formed  his  duty.  As  a  truthftil  biographer,  however,  we  must  add  the  fhct  that  it  is  usual  for  him 
to  'drop  In*  upon  his  friend  the  next  morning,  before  he  has  finished  his  toilet, Just  to  Inquire  after 
his  health ;  and  after  expressing  the  strong  attachment  which  he  has  so  unaccountebly  conceived 
for  Mr.  SKrrH,  casually  hands  him  his  caid,  with  the  request  to  'drop  In  and  look  through,  aa  he 
may  find  some  bargains— all  of  their  goods  being  bought  under  the  hammer.*  It  la  no  unusual 
drcnmstanoe  for  him,  when  he  discovers  a  'country-dealer*  who  Is  more  verdant  than  'the 
average,*  to  remove  for  a  few  days  fh>m  his  own  to  the  quarters  of  his  friend,  and  by  sleeping  with 
Mm,  occupying  the  next  seat  at  the  table,  and  at  all  tlmea,  and  in  all  oonodvable  places,  by  keep- 
ing near  his  person,  to  prevent  the  dlahoUed  machfaattODS  of  aOsr  meaihen  of  his  prolM>B,lssS 
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koDMt  and  eelFflaiaiflcIiig  thioi  bimaeU^  ftom  proying  detrimental  to  the  Interesta  of  his  fHend. 
For  this,  he  la  called  by  his  rivala  ^pimp,*  ^aneak,*  *  gaa-pipe,*  and  other  the  like  epithoU ;  but  la 
despite  of  all  opposition,  he  pnnaes  the  *  even  tenor  of  his  way,*  *  aelllng  *  men  and  gooda,  reoeiT- 
tag  therefbr  a  oommlsaion  of  *  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  all  expenses  paid.* 

'During  the  *da]l  season,*  Mr.  Brasspack  Doolittlk,  uniting  buslneas  with  pleasure,  makes  a 
lour  through  the  thickly-«etUed  portions  of  the  neighboring  States,  where  oounlry^mercbants  moal 
abound,  and  returns  a  wiser,  and  in  mercantile  parlance,  a  *  better  *  man.  In  these  peregrinatioaa 
he  necessarily  l>ecomes  partially  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of  mm,  lo  ifhom  he  warmly 
piolfers  his  aenrioes  as  ekaperon^  when  they  come  to  town :  and,  that  he  may  not  seem  wanting  in 
boapitality,  and  the  better  to  enable  him  to  recognize  them  again,  he  keeps  a  diary,  descriptive  of 
persons  and  events  worthy  of  notice  which  come  under  his  obaervatlon.  In  thla  wlae  la  his  jour> 
Ml  kept: 

*  *  AnnKB  Whitb,  Whitevin&  New-Tork :  Red  hair,  one  eye,  green  spectacles,  k>ng-legRed,  woHh 
ten  thousand:  dose  buyer,  and  great  antipathy  to  'orummera.'  Promiaed  to  take  him  to  hear 
Jsinrv  LmD.* 

**  JoBM  Walwokth,  same  place :  Tall,  lame  In  both  legs ;  fond  of  toddy ;  pretty  wife ;  keeps  a 
^j^ ,  oomidered  doubtraL    ""  " ^  "" "  «--^-    .^ ...     ^ — -.„._._- 


bat  old  roan  *b  clvtu 


Rich  grandr-fiither :  good,  if  the  old  man  will  endorse  for  him : 


*  Jbbu  CnaisTiAN,  AHentown.  Hichlnn :  Wen  *hard  Christian,*  but  an  excellent  Jinr.  Owns 
fve  thousand  acres  of  wild  lano,  whicE  keeps  nlm  poor:  will  do  to  sell  If  he  sells  his  land:  not 
more  honest  than  the  law  allows:  will  probably  *  sell  *  the  New-Yorken  eventually,    Promiaed  to 


B  Mm  to  a  trot.*' 


TliiB  »  a  Tezy  ddver  and  oharaeteriatio  akatch :  but  we  commend  to  *  Yofinxu,' 
from  whom  we  reeeive  it^  and  to  hia  reader^  a  similar  character,  Umned  hj 
*Habxt  Franco^'  in  the  popular  work  which  bears  bis  name.  In  hu  case  tha 
'  seller '  was '  sold,'  not  the  bnver.  -  -  -  In  a  little  Tillage  '  Down  East '  there 
onee  rended  a  fellow  who  was  rather  deficient  in  intellect^  and  whose  sayings 
haye  furnished  more  fun  than  a  little  to  his  fellow-townsmen  and  acquaintaneeti 
A  few  years  since,  his  father,  with  whom  he  had  always  liyed,  went  the  way  of 
aU  'good  folks,'  and  some  wicked  ones^  too ;  and  as  he  had  been  a  man  of  some 
eonseqaence  in  the  community,  his  funeral  was  numerously  attended.  This  was 
a  source  of  great  gratification  to  our  hero^  who  drew  one  of  his  neighbors  « 
little  on  one  side,  and,  gazing  with  much  pride  at  the  extended  procession,  ex* 

claimed:  'Don't  we  »tring  <nU  veil,  Mr.  P V    -    •    -    Ws  hare  a  faint 

impression  that  we  have  before  seen  the  '  Idnet  in  Amwerto  the  Queatum,  *  What 
are  Woman* e  Righter*  sent  us  by  'Mrs.  a  B.  C.,'  of  Philadelphia.  They  pur» 
por^  howCTcr,  to  be  original,  and  are  dated,  at  bottom,  only  a  month  or  two 
ago ;  so  that  our  inference  must  be  that  we  are  mistaken.  The  execution  of  the 
lines  and  their  moral  are  excellent: 


*Trs  right  to  wake  when  others  sleep ; 
The  right  to  watch,  the  right  to  weep ; 
The  riffht  to  comfort  in  distress. 
The  right  to  soothe,  the  right  to  bless ; 
The  right  the  widow's  heart  to  cheer. 
The  right  to  dry  the  orphan's  tear; 
The  right  to  feed  and  clothe  the  poor, 
Tlie  right  to  teach  them  to  endure: 


The  right,  when  other  friends  have  flown, 
And  left  the  sufferer  all  alone, 
To  kneel  that  dying  couch  beside, 
And  meekly  point  to  Him  who  died; 
The  right  a  happy  home  to  make 
In  any  clime,  for  Jesus*  sake : 
Rights,  such  aa  these,  are  all  we  crave, 
Until  our  last  —  a  quiet  grave.' 


Here  is  another  passage  from  the  'Letters  from  Northern  Europe,*  by  the  young 
and  gifted  Fisk^  honorably  mentioned  in  previous  numbers  of  this  Magazine, 
It  is  timely,  too,  for  LinnjSUS  and  the  'season  of  fruits  and  flowers'  cannot  be 
dissociated: 

*Aif  OTBKE  rough  draft  of  a  pleasant  episode.  I  was  pursuing  my  way  on  a  mild  breathless 
nomlng,  along  the  public  road,  stopping  now  and  then  to  admire  the  beautiful  little  lakea  which 
Btnd  this  land  like  gems,  or  to  gaze  at  some  green  patch  of  forest  or  fkrm-land,  lying  oulspread 
beneath  the  brightening,  gladdening  rays  of  a  June  sun,  when  I  unexpectedly  came  upon  a  simply'* 
built  monument  by  tlll9  way-side,  lliat  most  lovely  of  Scandinavian  treea,  the  hanging  bUchi 
overahodowed  it  with  Its  graoeftilly-pendent  boughs,  and  many-hoed  wild  flowen  sprung  up  la 
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pvoftnlon  about  the  base  of  the  itone  memorial,  flUIng  the  air  with  beaoty,  fhurranre,  and  poetiy. 
Through  tbo  branches  of  some  Msattered  groups  of  beeches,  maples,  and  lime-trees,  glistened  the 
white  waters  of  an  unrippled  hdcetet,  on  whose  oppodte  shore  a  forest  of  pines  shot  their  long, 
naked  trunks  and  tuna  of  erergreen  foliage  high  In  the  air.  *  How  thickly,*  said  or  thought  I,  as  I 
looked  upon  all  this,  *  this  spot  Is  popnhUed  with  the  subjects  of  the  plant-kingdom ! '  I  was  abooK 
to  pass  the  monument  unread,  supposing  It  to  be  some  dMslon-mark  between  two  proTlnces,  or 
•ome  token  of  a  king's  presence,  when  the  name  of  a  monarch  In  the  realm  of  nature  caught  my 
eye  and  arrested  IL  It  pointed  out  the  birth-place  of  the  great  Linn  Jtns.  I  sat  down  upon  a  stone, 
•nd  thought  how  curious  it  was  to  come  thus  unwittingly  upon  so  sacred  a  spot.  But  seeing  at 
length  a  rural  cave  which  led,  as  I  correctly  premised,  to  the  precise  locality  of  the  groat  Botan1st*8 
eariy  home,  I  yentured  to  turn  aside  and  explore  the  ooune  of  it  The  (kther  of  the  naturallat 
was  a  clergyman.  The  house  in  which  Linn  jcvs  was  bom  has  been  taken  away,  but  the  garden 
In  which  the  botanical  soul  of  the  boy  developed  itself  is  stIU  there.  I  found  the  present  clergyman 
tery  kind  and  obliging.  I  walked  about  the  premises  with  him,  and  sat  three  or  four  hours  oon- 
Terslng  with  him.  He  told  many  anecdotes  of  great  persons  who  had  visited  the  spot  After 
iome  coflipe,  he  accompanied  me  a  couple  of  miles  on  my  Journey,  and  before  leaving  his  house  ho 
plucked  for  me  some  blossoms  and  leaves  fh>m  a  Linn  Jtvs  pear-tree,  planted  by  the  natnraliat 


Apropos  of  flowers  and  fruits :  we  trast  few  of  onr  metropolitan  readers 
missed  seeing  the  FirH  Exhibition  of  the  Nevh  York  Horticultural  Society,  It  was 
erowded,  when  we  were  present,  with  the  distingnished  and  the  beautiful  of  the 
eitj;  some  surveying  the  magnificent '  Victoria  Regia*  of  Mr.  Gopb;  and  others 
scattered  oyer  the  beautiful  hall,  admiring  the  '  butterflj-flower,'  the  '  piteher- 
plant,'  and  countless  other  Tarietics  of  the  floral  kingdom,  contributed  from  the 
establishments  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Hogo  and  Sons,  Brtdoxan,  and  others,  as  well  as 
from  private  gardens.  The  exhibition,  in  brief,  was  all  that,  in  a  previous  number, 
we  predicted  it  would  be.  A  single  word  touching  the  hall  in  which  it  was  held. 
We  quote  from  our  contemporary,  the  ^Evening  I/Rrror :  •  'The  Grand  Banquet- 
Boom  of  the  magnificent  Metropolitan  Hall  has  just  been  finished  in  a  style  of 
elegance  corresponding  with  the  unsurpassed  Concert-Room.  The  walls  and 
eeilings  are  frescoed  in  the  richest  and  most  artistic  manner,  and  from  the  ceiling 
are  suspended  thirteen  massive  chandeliers.  Hie  Horticultural  Society  open  the 
room  with  their  attractive  exhibition,  which  is  rendered  more  so  by  the  room, 
which  we  are  informed  has  been  selected  for  their  annual  exhibitionSb  Mr. 
WALTsa  R  Harding,  the  energetic  lessee  of  this  noble  edifice,  is  rapidly  devel- 
oping its  advantages  to  the  publia  He  proposes  to  let  this  most  desirable  room 
for  banquets^  religions  and  scientific  meetings,  festivities^  fairs,  exhibitions,  etc 
It  can  seat  an  audience  of  sixteen  hundred  persons,  or  at  table,  eight  hundred 
persons.'  ...  A  dxoisxon  was  recently  had,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Loui- 
nana,  which,  judging  from  a  printed  document  now  before  us,  must  have  done 
great  injustice  to  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Plaoidi^  manager  and  proprietor  of 
*7%e  Varietes*  Theatre,  New-Orleans.  The  case  has  been  fully  set  forth  in  the 
Journals^  as  that  of  a  danseute  discharged  from  the  establishment!  because  she 
would  not  perform  in  a  domestic  dance,  embraced  in  a  popular  drama,  in  which 
it  is  stated  she  had  previously  elsewhere  willingly  performed.  T.  H.  Howard^ 
Esquire,  the  defendant's  counsel,  has  sent  us  a  searching  review  of  the  case  and 
the  decitton ;  which,  we  think,  must  convince  all  its  readers  that  the  case  was  at 
least  a  weak  one,  and  the  damages  excessive.  While  it  is  true,  that  'there  are 
always  two  sides  to  a  question,'  it  is  equally  true  that  the  honorable  character 
of  the  defendant^  as  a  manager,  should  stand  him  in  good  stead.  We  have 
known  Mr.  Plaoidb  long  and  well  ...  *Iaeariota  Church'  is  the  somewhat 
startling  tiUe  of  a  few  stanzas  sent  us  by  our  frequent  an^  always  welcome 
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ecNrretpondent,  Bey.  Jamb  Giuiobmb  Lton8»  of  FhiladelphuL    The  Uacs  ' 
Mmething,'  m  the  reader  will  not  be  ilow  in  remarklog : 


^Gall,  eall  a  matdilefls  architect, 

And  Are  hU  bre&st  with  pralae  and  gold ; 
Bid  him  with  piercing  eyes  Inspect 

All  Bbrinca  and  lempJea  new  and  old : 
Mcle  and  dbplaceu  lor  oiany  a  rood. 

The  social  neurth  or  fresh  green  sod. 
And  raise,  of  costliest  stone  and  wood, 

Man's  nobleat  work — a  bousb  foe  God. 

*Lel  next  a  sloled  and  sofemn  train 

MoTO  pacing  up  the  spacious  aisle, 
And  set  apart  from  things  profane^ 

With  lolly  ritest  the  gorgeous  pile. 
IjO.  there  the  grave  cbleC  shepb«Pd  standi, 

And  nsks  ot  HiH  who  rules  al>ove 
To  bless  tills  gin  of  mortal  hands. 

This  fruit  or  Oulstian  (kith  and  lore. 


*  Bring  now  that  quick,  loud  auctioneer, 

Mfide  keen  by  pmctlce,  rich  by  lees, 
And  let  rejoicing  demoi.s  hear 

Timr  gospel  taught  in  words  like  these : 

*  Who  buys  good  teats  with  sins  lorKlvi-nT 

Who  scorns  the  poor,  but  longs  tor  grace  f 
Who  bids  for  an  exciusive*s  hcu\enT 
The  weightiest  parse,  the  loremost  place  I* 

*  Go,  suroinon  last  an  ekxitient  priest, 

One  fit  to  preach  where  svcik  men  pray. 
Full  prompt  to  spread  a  aoodty  leusl 

Of  sacred  things  for  all  who ->  pay. 
Let  k*m  talk  much  of  right  ai.d  wrong, 

Hope,  judgment,  truth,  in  tones  most  s 
The  worfdliest  of  a  worldly  throng: 

Bbbold  lacABioT'a  Church  cohplbthI* 


Ah  enthnsiastic  correspondent^  who  read,  upon  the  spot,  on  a  genial  summer- 
day,  Paul  Siogvolk's  first  '£fcA^'a<?n,' descriptive  of  Lake  Rye  and  its  charming 
tnrroundings^  sends  ns  the  following  little  Incident  connected  with  the  scene 
depicted  by  our  correspondent : 

*It  waa  Just  sonrlse.  Before  me, and  but  a  few  yards  distant, lay  Laxb  RTB,its  surlkce  mooOi 
m  poHahed  steel,  unbroken  by  a  single  ripple  or  wavelet,  reflecting  as  In  a  vast  mirror  the  deep- 
grecH  bemlocks  on  the  eastern  shore;  while  on  the  west  the  rugged  cliff  of  IJioH-PothT,  glided 
wtth  the  flxst  blush  and  gh»w  of  day,  thrust  its  bold  and  fh>wsy  shadow /hr  down  into  the  flood. 
Tbe  sky  was  doudleas;  not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring.  The  repose  of  nature  was  perfect,  save 
BOW  and  then  a  noisy  klng-flaher  would  start  up  flrom  some  sheltered  inlet  and  flutter  his  way  i 


*A  little  U>  the  right  of  where  I  was  standing  upon  the  *  Woonnstn  M BAnow,*  a  small  brook, 
endrely  concealed  by  a  dense  growth  of  vines  and  willows,  emptied  itself  into  the  hike.  At  the 
Hwath  of  this  brook  there  was  a  shoal  or  sand-bar,  sustaining  a  rank  growth  of  water-lilies,  and 
among  these  lilies,  at  one  time  and  another,  had  been  seen,  in  rare  instanres,  a  crane  or  loon,  and 
aonetimes  wikl  geese,  as  well  as  fowl  of  lesser  note. 

*0b  the  morning  before  the  one  I  have  described,  I  had  strolled  to  the  lake  for  an  earty  bath,  and 
wfedle  aanntcring  near  the  lilies  I  thought  I  perceived  the  head  of  a  black  duck  in  their  midafc. 
Tbe  water  at  this  time  was  somewhat  agitated,  and  I  could  not  ascertain  whether  my  surmise  waa 
Jnal,  aa  the  object  kept  bobbing  up  and  down  with  the  motion  of  the  waves.  Having  no  gun  with 
mc^  1  tfaoqght  no  more  about  it  at  the  time,  but  went  my  way.  In  the  evening  of  the  sume  day, 
fTBssinc  near  the  place,  I  had  exiled  the  creature  still  there,  but  its  position  was  somewhat  changed : 
Ift  had  gone  fknher  into  the  lily-bed,  and  although  it  was  dusk,  I  could  make  out  the  outline  of  the 
bird.  It  seemed  of  unusual  dimensions ;  nearly  twice  as  huge  as  any  other  J  had  ever  seen  in  the 
lakei  WTbat  had  before  been  a  suspicion  was  now  become  confirmed  to  my  mind  —  a  *■  fixed  bet.' 
Whai  a  prize !  and  I  without  a  gim !  What  would  I  not  have  given  for  *  Paulas  *  old  musket  then  T 
Bat  it  waa  idle  to  murmur.  It  waa  already  getting  dark,  or  I  should  have  gone  to  the  house  for 
niygun  and  attempted  to  secure  my  game  that  night.  However,  my  mind  was  made  up.  I  would 
take  my  chance  for  him  In  the  morning.  The  bird  had  been  there  one  morning  and  one  eve^ 
lag — that  I  know.  It  was  probably  a  lavorite  haunt.  I  doubted  not  another  morning  it  would 
adn  be  there.  A  very  restless  night  I  passed.  Sleeping  was  out  of  the  question.  Cccusionally  I 
ftU  Into  a  semMose,  and  instantly  my  brain  was  filled  with  images  of  ducks;  ducks  of  all  sorts. 
Mack  ducks,  white  ducks,  gray  ducks,  hellHUvers,  and  what  not.  But  each  fhntasy  waa  dispelled 
hj  the  appearance  of  the  liliea  and  my  duck  ;  and  then  1  would  resume  my  consciousness,  until 
another  drowsy  fit  would  overcome  me,  and  restore  the  visions  of  all  sorts  of  ducks,  ending  with 
the  lilies  and  my  duck.  Thus  sped  or  rather  dragged  along  the  tardy  nigtit.  I  hud  dclcrmiiiod  to 
be  OB  the  spot  by  day-light,  but  Just  as  I  fiincted  the  gray  of  dawn  was  lighting  up  the  esst,  my 
wearied  splrita  yielded  to  another  spell  of  somnolence  in  which  I  lay  till  nearly  sunrise.  A  few 
minutes  found  me  equipped  and  on  my  way  to  the  hike.  In  my  boyish  estimation  my  gun  was 
owqoalled,  und  in  my  skill  as  a  murksinan  1  (olt  no  little  pnde.  In  imuKluuitou  the  bird  was 
already  mice;  so  confident  was  1  that  he  still  remained  where  1  hud  seen  him  the  nlgLt  bclorc',and 
ao  certain  waa  i  that  if  he  « <r«  there,  my  conquest  was  sura. 
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*I  WM  not  kmgoB  myvajr;  and  iiow,aa  I  nJd  at  the  outaet  of  my  story,  we  atood  on  the  Teiffa 
of  the  lake,  not  fifty  yards  distant  flrom  the  lilies,  in  the  nddat  of  whioh,  to  my  amazing  Joy,  aUB 
floated  the  coveted  bird,  utterty  unconadoas  and  unsuspldoos  of  mortal  presence.  Fatal  security ! 
I  stealthily  crawled  along  upon  my  hands  and  Icnees  for  a  little  nearer  shot,  and  my  dog  crouched 
Into  the  grass  and  lay  as  motionless  as  if  his  own  life  had  depended  on  his  perfect  quietude. 

'Lying  flat  upon  the  ground,  almost  concealed  by  the  high  grass  around  me,  I  rested  my  *pleoe* 
upon  the  end  of  a  stray  rail,  and  took  deUi>erate  aim.  My  heart  fluttered,  but  the  hammer  MI, 
•iid  a  long,  loud,  rererlierBting  echo  went  along,  across,  around,  and  through  the  forests,  lake  and 
hlllk  Dog  and  I  sprang  U>  our  feet.  We  nuhed  to  the  water.  The  lilies  were  in  a  terrible  com- 
motion. The  double  charge  of  duck-shot  had  rent  them  all  to  tatters.  And  the  duck  was  there : 
k§  M  there  t  We  dashed  into  the  lake.  The  dog  waa  more  nimble  than  I,  for  my  foet  caught 
among  the  lily-stems  and  I  fell  headlong  into  the  water.  The  dog  seized  the  Tictim  in  his  teeth 
and  sped  back  to  the  shore.  I  grappled  with  him,  and  compelled  a  surrender  of  the  rich  booty. 
Thetnit&  mustbe  told.  My  duck  waa  not  a  dock  at  all,  (and  I  got  no  duck  save  that  which  the  Ullea 
fate  me ;)  but  a  knotted  piece  of  wood  that  had  become  entangled  among  the  lilies,  and  but  ftir 
the-proweas  of  my  dog  and  myself  might  haye  remained  there  'till  the  crack  of  doom.*' 

Wb  have  reeeived  from  the  well-known  press  of  the  Meflsrs.  Afpuron,  and  shall 

notice  more  particularly  in  our  next,  the  second  volume  of  Coffgeahaira  Voyagea^ 

which  is  fully  equal  to  the  firsts  in  the  interest  of  its  detaii^^  and  the  simple  but 

effective  style  of  the  narrative.    ...    A  'funxt  fellow'  is  W y,  oiie  of 

the  messengers  in  the  General  Post-office  department  at  Washington,  as  we  infer 

from  the  following,  which  we  receive  from  a  friend :  '  It  seems  the  school-master 

was  not  abroad  when  he  was  a  youth,  and  hence  he  never  has  been  introduced 

to  that  now  popular  personage.    Yet  W  — ^-h  fanoies  he  is  a  genius  of  high 

order,  and  perpetrates  a  great  deal  of  poetry.    Some  years  ago  he  lost  a  child, 

and  composed  a  poetical  epitaph  for  its  tomb-atone^  which  commenced,  I  believe^ 

in  this  wiae: 

*A  NOBLB  little  hero  does  He  bece^ 
Who  was  carried  oiT  by  the  dier  kur? 

He  says  he  is  in  favor  of  L for  Mayor,  because  he  is  the  present '  memi^ 

krmcer 

*  MoTiicK,H1sn*tnlneo*dock, 
You  said  we  needn*t  go  belbra: 
IM  us  stay  a  liule  while  — 

Want  to  see  the  monkeya  mcne! 
Exit  mother,  half  distraught, 

Exit  Ihther,  muttering  ^  Bore  I ' 
Exit  chikiren,  blubbering  aUH, 
*  Want  to  see  the  monkeys  more  I ' 

'Small  blame'  to  the  little  follc^  or  even  children  of  a  larger  growth,  for 
wanting  to  'see  the  monkeys  more 'that  are  performing  every  night  at  the 
Attor-Piac9  Opera-Bome^  under  the  supervision  of  M.  Dovettl  His  dogs  and 
monkeys  come  hither  with  an  '  established  European  reputation,'  having  *  repeat- 
edly performed  in  presence  of  several  royal  families.'  They  are  highly  trained, 
and  portions  of  their  pantomime  and  quasi-equestrianiBm  are  laughable  enough. 
The  drollest  of  all  is  a  carriage-ride  taken  on  the  stage  by  a  large  black-faced 
baboen,  who  personates  a  lady,  and  who  rejoices  in  a  pair  of  white  French 
poodles  for  horses^  and  a  monkey  coachman  and  footman.  When  a  linch-pin 
comes  out  and  the  carriage  upsets^  the  mock  confusion  was  exquisitely  ladlcroua. 
The  manner  in  which  '  coachee  *  jumped  down  and  hung  on  to  his  horses'  heads 
was  a  palpable  hit  The  execution  of  a  deserter  was  also  cleverly  managed,  and 
elieited  much  applause.  Go  and  see  them,  town-reader,  by  all  means.  Once 
*will  satisfy  the  sentiment;'  but  at  least,  see  them  onee.  -  -  Bradt,  at  his 
*  National  Daguerreotype  Oallery*  Number  205  Broadway,  exhibits  some  like- 
I  which  he  took  recently  in  Europe^  that  will  excite  no  little  curiosity. 
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Amoiifptlieni  are  LoubNafolboit,  YioioaHuoo^  and  Evokke  Sub.  While  abroad, 
lie  made  arrangements  with  eminent  artists  to  forward,  from  time  to  time,  por- 
traito  of  all  the  roost  eminent  men  of  the  day,  as  well  as  every  improyement  or 
diseorerj  in  the  art,  thns  rendering  his  establishment  one  of  the  most  popular 
md  interesting  exhibitions  in  oar  city.  Mr.  Bradt  has  also  thoroughly  refitted 
his  apartments ;  and  by  the  introduction  of  improTcments  in  the  arrangements 
of  ligh^  and  other  mattery  acquired  daring  his  residence  in  Europe,  is  enabled 
to  produce  pictures  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  for  which  he  receiyed  a  prize 
medal  at  the  World's  Fair.  •  •  -  A  TowH-ooRRKapoin>ENT  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing inquiries:  but  before  we  answer  them,  we  must  ask  the  assistance 
of  some  better-informed  reader  'in  the  premises.'  Petbabch*s  'Epitaph  on 
JjkvmjL*  we  haye  not  got:  *I  desire  to  ask  you  a  bundle  of  questions,  which  I 
haye  no  earthly  right  to  do.  I  cannot  get  them  answered  elsewhere,  howeyer. 
Hontha  ago  you  quoted  in  your  Gossip: 

*BnB  in  the  body  pent, 

Absent  flrom  heeTen,  I  roam ; 

Tet  nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent 

A  day's  march  nearer  home.' 

Who  is  that  by  f    And  who  is  the  author  of  this? 

•In  Tain  I  leek  for  rest 

In  all  created  good : 
It  leaves  me  still  imblest, 

And  makes  me  cry  for  God. 
At  rest,  be  sure,  I  cannot  b& 
Until  my  soul  finds  rest  in  Tkss.' 

This  waa  written  by  Junry  Ldtd  in  the  album  of  a  gentleman  in  Washington, 
and  waa  published  in  many  of  the  papers  as  being  '  composed '  by  her.  I  be- 
lieye,  however,  she  is  not  the  author  of  it    Again :  Is  it  Shsllbt  or  Exatb  who 

says: 

*  A  thing  of  besaty  is  a  Joy  for  eyer  *  t 

I  haye  searched  both  for  it  in  vain,  although  I  think  it  is  by  one  of  them.  Did 
yon  ever  meet  with  the  following;  and  if  so^  can  you  tell  me  the  author  f 

*6rbat  poets  never  diet   Their  words  are  seeds, 
Whicn,  sheltered  in  the  hearts  of  men,  take  root, 
And  grow  and  fioorish  into  bigh-souled  deeds, 
The  world's  sustaining  tmlW 

It  ia  splendid,  bat  I  do  not  know  who  wrote  it  And  have  yon  PsnARCB'B 
'E^taph  on  LAtTRA? '  and  if  so,  will  you  print  it?  I  cannot  find  it  in  the  city. 
I  refer  to  a  translation.  I  am  loth  to  ask  these  questions^  but  I  have  used  every 
\  in  my  power  to  obtain  the  information  by  my  own  exertion,  but  without 
•  •  -  A  ooBSispoNnsicT,  in  sending  to  us  the  following  'Legend  of  a 
Locomotive,*  assures  us»  in  a  private  note,  that  the  incidents  narrated  are  not 
'fmm^ded  on  facts,  but  are  facts  therruelvei;*  all  which  it  does  not  become  us  to 
dispute ;  for  we  read  in  a  metropoliten  daily  journal,  this  very  morning,  that  a 
train  of  ninety-five  cars^  a  mile  in  length,  passed  yesterday  over  the  New-Tork 
and  Erie  Rail-road.  But  *0lo  Nick'  was  n't  like  *The  First  Locomotive*  of 
Jabkz  Doouttle,  once  so  graphically  described  in  these  pages ;  which,  with  its 
shafts^  and  pistons,  and  cranks,  multitudinous  running-gear,  and  '  wheels  within 
wheels;'  was  regarded  in  its  advent^  by  the  superstitious;  as  the  '  opening  of  one 
of  the  seals  in  the  Revelations ; '  what  time  it  sped  over  the  astonished  earth, 
paanng  through  cities;  over  rivers,  through  villages  of  Blackfeet  Indians,  and 
n«yer  stopping  until  'brought  up  with  a  round  turn '  by  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Tliis  wtu  a  locomotive!    And  of  all  its  marvellous  performances^  after  starting; 
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we  should  hare  known  nothing,  had  not  Gaomunr  Gbaton  'rescued  the  fiMts 
from  the  very  jaws  of  obliyion :  *  ■»•  ki«««mocm«. 

*It  wall  i  think,  In  the  yanr  of  gnoe  1838;  thai  the  flnt  looomotiTe  was  seen  in  the  peaosAd 
domains  of  the  Dutch  at  Hariaem.  The  worthy  and  puisjr  huighers  itrolced  their  silver  bsawlB 
with  unusual  aolenmity  when  the  iron  monster  appeared,  puiBng  and  anortlng  litce  a  flery  demasi, 
in  the  very  midst  of  their  quiet  homes.  Stately  dames,  who,  in  their  departed  youth,  had  atood 
vpon  the  delightful  dykes  of  the  Father-land,  now  felt  a  sudden  fear;  and  honest  vrouws  shrank 
timidly  to  the  chlmney^omer  at  the  adreni  of  the  wonderild  machine.  The  locomotive  was  ttom 
the  oelebratod  fhctory  of  Kbtcbdk  and  Sw4shbii,  and  it  was  said  that  laige  quantities  of  Are  and 
brimstone  were  used  In  its  construction.  The  builder  was  a  Tery  proliuie  man,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  dark  dealings  with  the  Arch-Enemy ;  be  that  as  it  may,  he  named  the  engine '  •Ih  "Sitk,* 
and  by  this  sinister  appeUatSon  we  shall  speak  of  the  grim  monster  to  the  end  of  this  ^briei;erent- 
fUhistoiy.* 

*There  was  aspics  of  mischief  in  the  ran  of  •Ih  Kick  fh>m  flnt  to  last.  One  day  he  went^tfap 
dash  *  through  the  engine-house,  canying  away  the  rear  waU  in  a  tremendous  concusalon,  not  unlike 
that  wliich  the  poet  heard  in 

*  Tho  wrack  o£  nature  and  the  crush  of  worlds.* 

The  engineer  stood  sgfaast  to  find  the  wild  thing  renised  to  obey  the  helm,  and  as  a  last  resort,  to 
save  his  life,  he  Jumped  fh>m  the  quivering  back  of  his  engine  before  it  made  a  dive  into  the  brick- 
bats. It  is  also  related,  that  on  another  occasion,  when  coming  down  toward  'the  Tunnel,*  the 
llery-hearied  okl  fellow  asw  another  locomotive  coming  firom  the  city.  Immediately  he  quickened 
his  speed,  regarding  his  iron-nerved  antsgouist  with 

•  Tn»  stern  joy  which  warriors  f©ol 
In  foe  men  worthy  of  their  Hteel;  * 

and  in  about  two  minutes  ®It  Nick  knocked  the  other  engine  *  all  to  smash.'  Ever  sfter  these 
events  he  was  regarded  with  an  unearthly  fear  by  the  simple  iubabiUmts  of  *  the  rural  districts:' 
in  truth,  they  boUeved  that  *an  evil  spirit 'troubled  him,  and  instigated  his  passionate  movements. 
One  okl  Hollander  said  so  outright,  but  kig  days  were  numbered.  Soon  afterward,  on  a  moonll^ 
night,  the  devout  old  man  was  quietly  picking  vegetables  fh>m  his  weli-fllled  garden  for  the  morn- 
ing msricet,  when  he  heard  a  fearful  noise  in  the  viduity  of  the  rail-road,  and  looking  up,  he  saw 
•In  Kfck  flying  along  with  a  ftirious  howl,  belching  fire,  and  sdvancing  with  a  speed  beyond  sH 
computation.  At  times  the  fierce  thing  (kirly  flew,  not  even  touching  the  track  for  several  rodi^ 
Right  Into  his  turnlp-fleld  the  infernal  monster  came,  ground  the  old  Dutchman  to  powder,  *  upset 
his  apple-cart,'  and  then  hounded  back  to  the  track  calmly,  aa  if  nothing  particular  had  happened 
to  disturb  his  satanic  serenity. 

*  *  Every  dog  has  his  day,'  saith  the  provert»,  and  so  has  every  locomotive.  It  only  now  remslns 
to  chronicle  the  hist  day  of  tho  hero  of  our  *  plsin,  unvsmlshed  tale.'  It  was  the  fourth  of  July ; 
*the  Glorious  Fourth*  of  llule  boys,  and  old  women  who  sell  lemonade  and  giiigercake;  and 
•Ih  Kick  was  hitched  to  a  long  train  of  can  in  the  Bowery.  They  had  scoured  him  up  till  hia 
crank  shone  like  silver,  and  his  polished  brass  rivalled  the  gold  of  Ophlr.  Streamers,  flags,  and 
ribbons  decorated  the  old  fcUow,  and  he  whistled  shrill  In  conscious  pride  when  a  crowd  of  admii^ 
Ing  spectators  surrounded  him.  But  they  attached  nluety-niue  con  to  him  that  morning,  and  it 
was  more  than  his  haughty  spirit  could  endure.  Inflamed  to  fury,  he  paused  a  moment,  and 
flK>wned  as  If  ready  to  split  with  spite ;  the  letten  burned  blue  on  his  swelling  sides ;  and,  in  short, 
he  buna  into  a  thousand  pieces,  killing  and  maiming  men,  women,  and  children,  in  all  difectlons^ 

*  Tb  srk  raise  a  burst  of  thunder  sound  t  * 

OL.t>  Nick.  '  oh.  wbore  was  he  T  ' 
■  Ank  nf  the  '  stenm  '  that  far  around 

With  iregmenu  strswsd  the  Bowery.* 

Perbafs  there  never  existed  a  more  deep-rooted  jealousy  and  sectional  hatred 
between  two  neighboring  peoples  Uian  exists  between  the  inhabitants  of  Tuscany 
and  tho  Roman  btates ;  and  as  it  chiefly  had  its  origin  in  a  silly  dispute  as  to  the 
purity  of  the  modern  blood,  language,  etc,  of  the  respective  countries,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  very  soon  eradicated.  *  While  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  *  Eternal  City," 
writes  a  correspondent,  *  I  took  a  stroll  one  afternoon  with  my  friend  Piktro 
Po^iPRo,  who  was  born  and  educated  at  Sienna,  the  very  Athens  of  Tuscany, 
where,  as  he  contends,  no  barbarous  dialects  nor  manners  have  ever  corrupted 
the  noble  Italian.    lie  looks  down  with  great  disdain  upon  tiie  pruteudiuna  of 
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the  RomanB,  and  neyer  loses  an  opportunity  to  let  fly  a  shaft  of  sarcasm  at 
Uieir  expense.  We  made  a  visit  that  day  to  the  ruined  temple  of  Vwta;  and 
the  story  was  fresh  upon  our  minds  of  those  vestal  virgins  who,  having  sworn 
themselves  to  eternal  chastity,  kept  up  the  perpetual  fires  in  honor  of  the  god* 
dees,  and  who  lived  before  the  world  bright  and  distinguished  examples  of  female 
purity.  On  returning,  our  course  led  through  the  Corso,  the  *  Broadway '  of  that 
renowned  city:  and,  looking  up  the  street,  we  espied  two  daughters  of  Evi^ 
whose  flaunting  dress  and  air  abandonnS  revealed  most  unmistakably  the  naughty 
(Character  oi  f emmet  de  pave.  This  unexpected  exhibition  of  human  frailty  gave 
an  unfortunate  turn  to  our  reflections,  and  waked  up  Pompxo's  Tuscan  wit 
•Hal*  said  he,  his  lips  curling  with  scorn,  •  those  are  two  of  the  vestal  virgins 
of  modem  Rome  I"  -  -  -  How  much  tender  fugitive  poetry,  the  offspring 
of  genuine  feelings  circulates  unclaimed  in  the  American  newspapers  I  Here, 
for  example,  is  a  beautiful  effusion,  fresh  from  the  pure  fountain  of  a  mother^s 
heart,  upon  the  death  of  '  Our  Minnie*  which  would  do  no  discredit  to  any  liv- 
ing poet : 


*  O  CLOSE  with  reTerent  care  thnw  ejres : 

Thvir  meek  and  aorrowtng  \\%hx  hath  fled ; 
No  treinbliiig  grleam  through  inlsta  of  tears 
From  iboee  dimmed  orbs  will  more  be  ahed. 

*  Draw  down  the  thin  and  azure  lid : 

No  look  of  mute,  appealing  pain, 
Xo  piercing  anguished  gaze  on  heaven, 
Will  strike  through  those  blue  depths  again. 

*Now  gently  smooth  her  soft  brown  hair : 

Sshred  not  those  glossy  braids  awav, 
But  piirt  the  bright  locks  round  her  brow, 
As  sweetly  in  her  life  they  lay. 

*■  Press  one  soft  kiss  on  those  soft  lips : 

They  thrill  not  now  like  flickering  flame ; 
Tbey  Ml  iie*er  nndoae,  In  troubled  dreams, 
To  breathe  again  that  cherished  name. 


*  But  presa  them  softly ;  still  and  cold, 

Ther  part  not  with  the  sleeper*s  breath : 
Fear  thou  to  break  the  softened  seal 
Left  by  the  kindly  touch  of  Dkatb. 

*  Wrap  the  white  shroud  about  her  breast: 

No  trembling  throb  shall  stir  iu  fokl; 
No  wild  emotions  wake  to  life, 
Within  that  bosom  snowy  ooM. 

*  Fold  tenderly  her  fiiir  yonng  hands : 

The  heart  oeneath  in  stillness  lies ; 
The  Ml  never  Mrlre,  with  tightened  clasp, 
Again  to  hush  Its  anguished  cries. 

*  Oh !  fierce  but  brief  the  storm  that  swept 

The  bloom  ftt>m  this  pale  sleeper's  brow; 
And  keen  the  pang  that  rent  apart 
The  bosom  calmly  shrouded  now.' 


'  Whether  BecuU  are  Immortal^*  is  discussed  at  large  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  No  decision  is  arrived  at  with  respect  to  this  weighty  ques- 
tion, although  the  writer  takes  a  humane  squint  beast-wise.  We  are  reminded, 
by  a  perusal  of  the  said  essay,  of  a  reply  once  made  by  a  friend  to  the  question, 
'Have  cats  souls? '  'Undoubtedly,'  replied  he;  'but  they  will  be  cat^  wult, 
and  'nothing  else."  ...  H£Re  speaks  a  man  who  understands^  and  who 
would  act  upon,  the  predepts  of  our  blessed  Rkdeemkr:  'The  little  that  I  have 
seen  uf  the  world,  and  known  of  the  world,  and  know  of  the  history  of  man- 
kind, teaches  me  to  look  upon  their  errors  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger.  When  I 
take  the  history  of  the  poor  heart  that  has  sinned  and  suffered,  and  represent  to 
myself  the  struggles  and  temptations  it  passed  through ;  the  brief  pulsation  of 
joy;  the  feverish  inquietude  of  hope  and  fear;  the  tears  of  regret;  the  feeble- 
ness of  purpose;  the  pressure  of  want;  the  desertion  of  friends;  the  scorn  of 
the  world,  Uiat  has  little  charity ;  the  desolation  of  the  souVs  sanctuary  and 
threatenipg  voices  within ;  health  gone ;  happiness  gone ;  I  would  fain  leave  the 
erring  soul  of  my  fellow-man  with  Hoc  from  whose  hands  it  came.'  -  -  -  Ws 
have  received  the  Eleventh  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Young  Zadiei  Institute  at 
Pitt*Jieldf  (Massachusetts,)  of  which  Rev.  W.  H.  Ttlbr  and  Lady  are  principal^ 
assisted  by  twelve  male  and  female  professors  in  the  various  departments  The 
oatalogue  gives  the  names  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  young  ladies,  from 
every  State  in  the  Union.  The  situation  of  this  institution,  in  '  old  Berkshire 
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whieh  ooataiDs  ihe  most  romantic  and  pioturesqae  acenerj  in  Massachusetts, 
is  unsurpassed  in  healthfulness ;  but  our  special  design  is  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  arrangements  for  physical  education,  which,  in  many  schools^ 
has  been  so  neglected  as  to  make  it  a  cause  of  general  complaint  We  under- 
stand the  froprietor  of  this  establishment  has  recently  erected  spacious  halls  for 
calisthenic  and  gymnastic  exercises,  which  are  fitted  up  and  arranged  in  a  style 
more  complete  than  in  any  similar  institution.  Bowling-alleys  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  this  attractive  and  inyigorating  exercise  can  be  enjoyed  in  any  state  of 
the  weather,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Perhaps  we  may  come  up  and  win 
a  'string'  or  two,  against  some  of  the  fair  pupils.  •  -  -  Would  that  it  were 
possible  for  us  to  comply  with  the  most  kind  and  cordial  invitation  proffered  to 
•Old  Knick.,  Esquire,*  through  the  columns  of  the  New-York  Daily  *  Evening 
Mirror,*  by  'H.  K.  H.,'  of  'old  Deerfield,'  Massachusetts;  but  a  prerious  long- 
promised  visit  to  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  condensed  avoca- 
tions on  our  return,  will  prevent  our  enjoying  the  pleasure  with  which  we  are 
tempted.  Our  friend,  the  editor  of  the  '  Mirror,'  has  anticipated  the  fact  exactly, 
in  the  introduction  of  the  lines  to  his  readers:  *  If  our  friend  *  Old  Emox.'  don't 
accept  the  cordial  invitation  extended  to  him  in  the  following  lines  from  a  Deer- 
field  (Massachusetts)  correspondent,  it  must  surely  be  because  he  can't  We 
know  him  to  be  very  busy,  making  up  his  new  volume  of  ^Kniek-Knaeks  from, 
an  Sdiiar*a  ThbU,*  and  getting  out  the  first  number  of  the  Fortieth  Volvme  of 
the  Eniokkbbogkkb;  yet,  how  can  he  resist  such  a  simple,  honesl^  frank  appeal 
as  this? '  We  segregate  the  ensuing  lines  from  the  only  too  flattering  '  invitation ' 
in  question,  as  illustrative  of  the  assumption,  in  our  announcement  of  the  'Khiek- 
JSTnackSf*  that  'any  one  man  who  truly  feels  and  enjoys;  who  can  neither  resist 
laughter  nor  forbid  tears  that  will  out,  and  miut  have  vent,  is  simply  an  epitome 
of  the  public:' 

'  *  Old  KnickV  my  dear  Mend.  I  'm  a  stranger  to  jon ; 

I  am  sorry  to  say  it.  but  still  it  is  true : 

You  do  nH  know  who  1  am ;  you  do  dU  know  bow  I  look ; 

But  God  bless  you !  *  Old  KniukV  1  know  you  *•  like  a  book.* 

Tbougb  your  form  or  your  features  I  never  have  seen, 

Except  in  the  pa^m  of  your  Magazine. 

Yet  for  flileen  long  years  I  have  been  by  your  ride ; 

Together  we  've  laughed,  and  together  we  Ve  cried ; 

Together  we  Ve  ate,  and  have  drank,  and  have  smoked ; 

Together  we  Ve  chatted,  told  stories,  and  Joked ; 

Together  we  've  travelled  in  steam-boats  and  can; 

Together  we  Ve  gazed  at  the  moon  aud  the  stan ; 

Together  we  Ve  roamed  over  forest  and  field. 

And  drank  in  the  beauties  fiiir  Nature  revealed ; 

Together  we  Ve  stood  on  the  surf-beaten  shore, 

Aud  listened  to  Ooean*s  tumultuous  roar; 

Together  we  Ve  scanned  the  dark  thundercloud  form, 

And  have  heard  the  Omnipotbnt  speak  in  the  storm ; 

Together  we  Ve  viewed  the  bright  dow  in  the  sky, 

With  its  bunien  of  love,  when  the  storm  had  swept  by ; 

Together  we  Ve  threaded  the  city's  thronged  mart, 

And  studied  the  wonders  of  science  and  art ; 

Together  we  Ve  thriUM  o'er  the  page  with  delight. 

Which  Genius  had  stamped  with  its  beauty  and  might; 

Together  we  Ve  entered  the  field  of  the  dead. 

But  our  voices  were  silent,  and  soft  was  our  tread ; 

Together,  Mn  fidth,'  we  have  lifled  our  eyes, 

And  have  broke  through  the  tomb  to  our  'home  in  the  aUes.* 

*  In  every  adventure,  in  every  mood. 
For  fifteen  long  years  by  your  side  I  have  stood : 
And  I  write  this  to  tell  you,  *as  square  as  a  brick,* 
Without  if—  and  —  or  but—  Pm  a  frimd  to  '  Old  Knick  I  * 
I  would  give  a  few  *  shiners  *  your '  flipper'  to  grasp ; 
You  wouki  get  a  strong  gripe^  not  a  delicate  daap: 
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Shoald  we  erer  cro«  pcdms,  you  wiU  plecue  underatand, 
I  ahoukl  grind  into  powder  each  bone  in  your  hand ; 
And  if  erer  to  *  Gotham  M  do  talie  a  trip, 
1  *U  break  into  the  *■  sanctum '  and  give  you  a  grip. 
I  *m  a  plain  man,  *01d  KmcxV  i'm  a  mrmer  *by  trade;' 
I  work  for  ray  uVing  with  shovel  and  spade ; 
1  plough  and  I  harrow,  I  plant  and  I  sow ; 
I  noe  oom  and  dig  ^tateral^  I  reap  and  I  mms  : 
And  as  to  the  Ustj  I  will  bet  you  my  hat, 
Notwithstanding  your  *  brag,*  I  can  beat  you  at  that. 
If  yoQ  *U  come  to '  Okl  Deerlleld '  the  flrst  of  July, 
(That  is  haying>tlme  here,)  I  will  give  you  a  try ; 
Now  do  n*t  you  back  out,  *  Kmick.  ;  *  do  nH  make  any  Aus, 
But  eoroe  and  alt  down  and  take  *  pot-lock '  with  us. 
We  are  plain  simple  folks,  but  we  HI  earnestly  trj 
To  make  a  few  di^s  pass  pleasantly  by. 
•  •  ■  ■  • 

*But  I've  q>im  a  long  yarn,  it  ia  time  to  conclude; 
Forgive  m^  *  Old  Kniux  v  ^^^  I  *ve  dared  to  Intrude ; 
Though  rude  and  uncouth  ia  tlw  greeting  I  send. 
It  springs  from  the  lieart.  and  it  comes  from  a  friend. 
You  may  laugh  if  vou  will  at  my  gossip  and  chat. 
And  to  tell  the  nlaln  truth,  I  can 't  blame  you  for  that ; 
You  may  run  all  the  rigs  on  my  rhymes  that  you  please, 
I  donH  care  a  copper  for  things  such  as  these ; 
But  I  know  you  will  credit  my  friendly  intent. 
And  in  kindness  receive  what  in  kindness  was  meant* 

Tbs  follo^ng  notice  of  the  late  Joh:i  Howard  Patns  we  take  from  ora  eon- 
temporary,  the  'Literary  WarUL'  From  its  characteristic  condensation  of  facts, 
we  take  it  to  be  from  the  pen  of  onr  old  friend  and  correspondent,  Dr.  John  W. 
Francis: 

*TaB  newspapers  an&oonee  the  death  of  John  Howard  Patni,  the  oelebrated  actor  and  drs- 
■Mtic  author,  at  Tunis,  we  believe,  the  seat  of  bis  consulate  in  Africa.  His  birth  and  distinguished 
eaily  reputation,  and  manv  of  the  associations  of  his  later  life,  belong  to  the  history  of  this  city. 
B«  was  bom,  as  we  learn  from  a  biographical  notice  In  DuNLar's  *  History  of  the  American  Stage 
In  the  City  of  New- York,'  June  9, 1792.  His  f-.ther  removing  to  Boston,  some  address  which  the 
aoD  delivered  on  a  public  occasion  from  the  stage  is  said  to  have  flxea  in  the  boy  a  love  (br  the 
drama.  It  must  have  been  a  very  early  appearance,  for  in  his  thirteenth  year  we  find  him  at  New- 
York  again,  a  clerk  iu  a  counting-house,  and  editor  of  a  weekly  paper,  the  ^Thespian  Mirror.' 
COLBII4N,  of  the  *  Evening  Poet,*  in  his  Journal  of  January  34th,  180B,  thus  notices  the  *  prodisy :  * 
*■  I  convened  with  him  for  an  hour;  inquired  into  his  history,  the  time  since  he  came  to  reside  in 
this  dty ;  and  his  object  in  setting  on  fool  the  publication  in  duestlon.  His  answers  were  such  as 
to  diq)d  all  doubts  as  to  any  Imposition,  and!  found  it  required  an  eflbrt  on  my  part  to  keep  up 
the  oonversation  in  so  ciioloe  a  style  as  his  own.'  Having  been  placed  at  school  at  Schenectady, 
with  Doctor  Norr,  *  Master  Patnb  '  published  a  semi-weekly  paper,  'The  Pastime.' 

*  In  emulation  or  Master  BftTTv,  we  find  him  making  his  debut  as  a  'youlhftil  Roscius '  in  his 
rizteenth  year,  in  1809,  at  the  Park  Theatre  In  this  city,  as  voung  Norval.  His  small  sixe  and 
faandtome  face  suggested  a  still  more  youthfhl  personase.  His  talent  for  redtatlon  in  private  dr- 
des  had  been  previously  recognized  In  Philadelphia,  where  his  displays  of  this  kind  had  attracted 
attention.  He  next  appeared  in  Boston,  and  the  spring  of  the  same  year  phiyed  a  second  engage- 
nent  in  New-York,  acting  Hastihos,  Octavxak,  Fa  bob  rick  Fribouro,  Roll  a,  Edoar,  boA 
Ramlkt,  with  decidedly  profitable  returns  to  the  house.  In  1813  or  1813,  Paymb  went  to  Engfaind. 
■ad  appeared  sucoessAiily  at  Druiy  Lane  in  his  twenty-^lrat  year.  The  painter  Wbst  interested 
hSmaeu  in  his  success,  and  pronounced  his  action  on  the  stage  graceftil,  and  his  voice  fine.  He 
played  in  the  provinces  and  in  Ireland  with  success.  In  1826  he  is  in  London,  editing  the  *  Opera- 
Glass,'  and  in  communication  with  the  French  actor.  Talma. 

*Iitt  London  career  produced  a  host  of  dramas,  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  adaptations  or  trana- 
lattons  from  the  Frencli,  *Tbe  Lancers,'  'Oswali  of  Athena,'  'Pbtbr  Smirk,  or  Which  is  the 
MlOerY'  *Tbbbbsb,'  'T  waaI,'*Ai>'i'i"*f**<<^>'iP^<^"A,'  ^Clabi,'  ' King CharlbsIIV etc;  names 
which  old  play-goers  win  remember  among  popular  after-pieces  on  the  bills.  *  Chablbs  II.'  Is  still 
produced.  Crarlbs  Kbmblb  frequently  acted  In  it.  The  universal  air  of  ^Honu,  Sweet  Home^ 
which  gives  Pavmb  a  hold  upon  the  afl^ctions  of  the  worid,  occurs  In  *  Clabl  or  the  Maid  of  Mlhm.' 

*  Brdtus,  tLe  popuhtf  stage-play  on  this  subject,  which  we  see  occasionally  aeted  by  Bootb,  is 
an  adaptation  by  Patkb  from  the  woika  of  previous  writers,  among  others,  Nat  Lbb.  He  an- 
noonoed  his  method  to  be  *  the  adoption  of  the  conoeptloos  and  language  of  his  predeoesson, 
wherever  they  seemed  likdy  to  strengthen  the  plan  which  he  had  prescnbed  for  himself.'  The 
f^tarterlf  Review  of  18S0  had  some  wvere  comments  on  this  production. 

*  When  Mr.  Path b  returned  to  America,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  since,  he  issued  (he  proe- 
peetoa  of  a  magnificent  magazine,  to  include  the  Literature  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  under  the 
BDdAil  melodramatic  title  of  Jam^elM^ema^  some  pretty  conceit  of  an  oriental  gem.  He  expended 
considerable  energy  on  this  aflSslr,  but  It,  of  course,  never  came  to  publication. 

*Hia  various  litereiy  plans  and  devices  will  doubtless  aflbrd  much  anecdote  for  his  biographer. 
We  next  find  him  receiving  the  poet  of  United  States'  Consul  to  Tunis,  a  positlon'from  whicn  he 
waa  recalled  and  to  which  be  was  subsequently  restored  some  two  years  since;  an  oflldal  station 
whSdi  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

^Patiis,  It  Is  well  known,  preserred  a  great  mass  of  hooka  and  pq>en,  whidi,  from  his  varied 
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flyreiflpn  aiid  American  career,  must  aflbrd  much  matter  of  Intereal.  He  talked,  at  one  time^  of 
pttbaJBhlog  bU  Autobiography  or  Reoollectlons.' 

We  trust  that  this  last  suggestion  may  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  Mr.  Pathx^s 
friend&  Ue  kept  an  elaborate  journal,  in  which  he  wrote  down,  every  day,  all 
occurrences  of  interest  Extending  over  so  great  a  number  of  years,  and  recorded 
in  all  their  original  freshness^  the  contents  of  this  autobiographical  journal  must 
possess  extraordinary  interest  Let  our  publishers  'look  to  it'  -  -  -  Thkt 
must  have  had  a  clever  '  writer-man '  on  the  examining  school-committee  of 
Exeter,  (New-Hampshire,)  if  we  may  judge  from  a  recent '  Report  *  of  that  com- 
mittee, now  lying  before  us.  You  will  find  very  few  such  school-houses  in  the 
'  Empire  State '  as  the  one  in  the  fourth  school-district  of  Exeter,  which  is  thus 
described :  *  The  children,  few  as  they  are  in  number,  are  yet  already  altogether 
too  numerous  for  the  little  box  in  which  thej  are  packed.  Such  a  building  is  not 
large  enough  for  any  purpose  of  human  instrnetion.  It  is  too  inconveniently  small 
to  tend  one  baby  in ;  too  ugly  in  itself  and  in  all  its  appointments  to  be  looked 
at  without  danger  of  strabismus^  A  good-sized  boy  of  high  aims  and  expansive 
views  would  feel  himself  '  cabined,  cribbed,  confined  *  in  it,  and  in  his  attempts 
to  study  would  find  himself  unconsciously  babbling  of  brooks  and  green  fields^ 
We  shall  be  pardoned  for  su^estin^  that  an  edifice,  not  unlike  a  medium-look- 
ing goose-pen  in  airiness  and  amplitude  of  dimension,  set  up  on  a  few  cobble- 
stones on  the  edge  of  a  rough  and  rocky  road,  surrounded  with  no  play-grounds^ 
and  overshadowed  by  no  tree,  with  no  pleasant  object  without  or  within  to 
address  the  eye  or  touch  the  hearty  is  not  exactly  the  place  to  kindle  the  intellect 
and  develope  the  moral  nature  of  the  young.'  Nor  have  they  much  to  boast  of 
over  the  fourth  in  the  fifth  echool-district  Some  of  our  readers^  who  were 
children  once,  will  recall,  in  the  subjoined  passage,  the  rude  and  comfortless 
edifices  aforetime  in  central  New- York,  where  their  'young  ideas' first  began 
to  sprout: 

<TuBRB  is  in  tact  rery  little  in  the  BchooV-taonse  itself  or  around  It  calculated  to  *8tir  the  divinity 
withiu  them.'  We  bave  expressed  our  mind  in  relation  to  this  Temple  of  Apollo  and  the  Muaea 
on  former  occasions.  It  certainly  does  not  look  any  better  now  than  it  did  fire  years  ago.  Indeed, 
we  did  not  peroeiTe  any  rery  striking  difference.  Perhaps  the  wails  are  a  little  browner ;  the 
benches  a  little  more  hackneyed;  the  'tout  ensemble,*  like  the  character  of  the  First  Consul,  a 
little  more  *  grand,  gloomy,  and  peculiar.*  The  stOTe^mnel,  It  shouM  be  observed,  was,  possibly 
In  honor  of  our  lost  visit,  tied  up  and  $eeurely  fastened  with  a  bran-new  tow-«tringI  The  bricks, 
which  at  some  remote  period  formed  the  hearth,  have  come  to  be  'like  angels*  visits,  few  and  far 
between,*  ao  that  now,  in  the  wild  waste  of  the  billowy  floor,  the  solid  land  looms  up  like  an  island 
\n  an  archipelago.  Time,  or  some  body  else,  has,  in  a  good  degree,  stripped  the  phistering  fh>m 
the  coiling,  aa 

•  Froic  a  Tartars  sknll  they  strip  the  flesh. 
Or  peel  a  ag  when  the  frolt  is  freeh.' 

It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  mentioned,  too,  that  a  small  necessaiy  edifice,  belonging  to  the  eetabliab- 
ment,  not  consecrated  to  sdentlflc  purposes,  after  changing  its  position  as  often  as  an  ambiUooa 
politician,  has  at  length  found  rest  on  the  windward  side  of  the  school-house,  in  immediate  contact 
with  a  window,  which  it  darkene^  where,  in  the  summer  season  particnlariy,  it  is  not  destined,  like 
6eat*b  unseen  flower, 

'  To  wamt  Iti  sweetnan  on  the  desert  air  I  * 

'Aside  from  these  slight  variations, '  all  things  since  the  fkthers  fdl  asleep  continue  as  they  were 
ttom  the  beginning.* 

There  is  some  hard  * counter-hitting '  in  the  'contrasted  picture,*  which  is 
presented  in  the  description  of  the  sixth  district-school,  which  we  commend  to 
Bohool-trustees  generally.  A  good,  accomplished,  tender-hearted  school-mistress 
is  worth  any  two  'masters*  to  preside  over  the  younger  class  of  pupils: 

•Thb  school  In  this  district  was  taught  thirty^ve  weeks;  twen^<4hree  In  the  summer,  by  mas 
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Baras  a.  L0CXK4  and  twetre  tn  tli«  winter,  by  Mr.  Johh  Pohtbr  Sanborm.  Miss  Lockb  had 
thirty  diftfent  Kholars;  Mr.  Samboen  had  thirty-ftlx.  Mlas  Locke's  intellectual  quallflcatlona 
vera  very  good ;  Mr.  Sanborh*s  were  by  no  means  deficient.  Miss  Locks  was  gentle  and  at  the 
Mune  time  firm ;  Mr.  Sanborn,  so  far  flrom  belnior  tynuinous  in  his  exactions  of  obedience,  was  aa 
eaay  aa  an  antiquated  slipper.  Miss  Lockb  made  her  pupils  sing ;  Mr.  Sanborn  did  not  make  bla 
dance.  Miss  Lockk  was  carefiil  to  keep  the  room  neat  and  clean;  Mr.  Sanbobn  was  content  to 
let  it  go  dhrty.  With  Miss  Lockk  the  scholars  studied  hard  most  of  the  time ;  with  Mr.  Sanborn 
fhey  whispered  hard  all  the  time.  In  looking  upon  the  exercises,  as  conducted  by  Miu  Lockk  at 
oor  examination,  we  were  (krorably  Impressed  with  the  stillness  which  prevailed ;  in  listening  to 
the  ditonant  hobbab  of  Mr.  Sanborn's  young  disciplea,  we  thought  of  what  an  old  poet  haa  latd 

*  Tbb  earth  and  planrta  In  their  eoarsa 
Move  aloDA  iirith  »ilent  force ; 
The  ■mailest  chap  that  walks  the  footatool. 
Makes  more  xaciiethy  ajug-fuU.* 

*Misa  Lockb's  children  made  rapid  progress  up  the  hiU  of  science.  Mr.  Sanborn's  slid  down 
the  same  hiD.  In  a  word,  as  Cickbo  hath  it,  Misa  Locks  kept  a  good  school ;  Mr.  Sanborn  kept 
no  scIm>o1  at  all.  It  Is  possible  that  Mr.  Sanborn,  If  he  would  rerise  and  correct  his  notions  of 
fUsdpIine,  might  yet  become  a  successful  instructor.  We  hope,  however,  that  the  experience  of 
the  past  winter  may  satisfy  this  district  without  ftirther  trial,  that  the  masculine  gender  is  not  the 
only  gender  belonging  to  nouns,  and  that  when  they  get  a  good  female  teacher,  it  la  for  thetr 
Interest  to  keep  her.' 

Speaking  of  school-mistresses^  reader,  won't  jon  let  us  quote  in  this  connection 
a  single  passage  from  '  Some  more  Oouip  about  Children^*  in  which  we  a  second 
time  endeavored  to  interest  the  readers  of  our  friend  Godjet's  'Lady's  Book:' 

*  I  iiuaT  go  back  to  my  rery  earliest  school-daya.  I  doubt  if  I  was  more  than  fire  years  old,  a 
little  boy  in  the  country,  when  I  was  sent,  with  my  twin-brother,  to  a  summer  *  districtrschooL' 
It  was  kept  by  a  *  school-ma'am,'  a  pleasant  young  woman,  of  some  twenty  years  of  age.  She  was 
posltlTely  mffirai  love,    I  am  aflnid  I  was  an  awkward  scholar  at  first ;  but  the  enticing  manner 

In  which  Mabt (I  gricTe  that  only  the  fUnt  aouwdcX  her  unsyUabled  name  comes  to  me  now 

from  *'  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  Time')  coaxed  me  through  the  alphabet  and  the  words 
of  one  syllable ;  encouraged  me  to  encounter  those  of  two,  the  first  of  which  I  remember  to  this 
day,  whenerer  the  B-a-k-b-k's  bill  for  my  children's  daily  bread  Is  presented  for  audit ;  stimulated 
me  to  attack  those  of  three ;  until,  at  the  last,  I  was  enabled  to  surmount  that  tallest  of  orthoiplcal 
oombiiuKiona,  ^ Mh-ck^i^mnck-imack^  without  a  particle  of  fear;  the  enticing  manner,  I  say.  In 

which  Mart accomplished  all  this,  won  my  heart.    She  would  stoop  over  and  kiss  me,  on 

my  tow  seat,  when  I  was  sucoesafnl,  and  very  pleasant  were  her  *  good  words '  to  my  ear.  Bless 
your  heart !  I  remember  at  this  moment  the  feeling  of  her  soft  brown  curls  upon  my  cheek ;  and 
I  would  give  almost  any  thing  now  to  see  the  first  *  certificate'  of  good  conduct  which  I  brought 
home,  in  her  hand-writing,  to  my  mother,  and  which  was  kept  for  years  among  fans,  bits  of  dried 
orange-peel,  and  sprigs  of  withered  *  caraway,'  in  the  comer  of  the  bureau-*  draw.'  All  this  came 
▼ery  TiTidly  to  me  some  time  ago,  when  my  own  litUe  boy  brought  home  hit  first  *  schooMickec' 
Be  is  not  called,  however —and  I  rc^joioe  that  he  la  not  ~  to  remember  dear  companiona,  who 
*  bewept  to  the  graye  did  go^  with  true-loTe  showers : ' 

'  Oa.  my  mother  I  oh,  my  childhood! 
Oh.  my  brother,  now  no  more  ! 
Oh.  the  yeara  that  punh  rae  onward. 
Farther  from  that  distant  shore  I ' 

*  Bat  I  am  led  away.  I  wanted  merely  to  say  that  this  'school-ma'am,'  lh>m  the  simple  tov  of 
her  children,  her  little  scholars,  knew  how  to  teach  and  how  to  rule  them.  I  hope  that  not  a  few 
*8chool-ma*ams'  will  peruse  this  hastily-prepared  gossip;  and  if  they  do,  I  trust  they  will 
remember.  In  the  treatment  of  their  little  charges,  that  *  the  heart  muat  leap  kindly  back  to  kind- 
neas.'  Why,  my  dear  Sir,  I  used  to  wait,  in  the  summer  afternoons,  until  all  the  little  pupils  had 
gone  on  before,  so  that  I  could  place  in  the  soft  white  hand  of  my  schooi-mistreis  as  confiding  a 
little  hand  as  any  in  which  she  may  afterward  have  phu»d  her  own,  Mn  the  ftall  trust  of  love.* 
I  hope  she  found  a  husband  good  and  true^  and  that  she  was  blessed  with  what  she  loTed, 
'wisely'  and  not  'too  weU'— chikiren.' 

From  eyery  quarter  of  the  Union,  within  the  last  four  months,  we  have  de- 
rived such  tokens  of  regard,  such  evidences  of  the  warmth  of  welcome  with 
which  the  Enigkebbogkjer  is  received  on  its  monthly  visits^  as  are  not  only  flat- 
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tering  to  our  feelings,  but  touch  ub  in  our  '  very  henrt  of  hearts.'  The  additions 
to  our  subscription-list  since  the  commencement  of  the  year  have  exceeded  our 
most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  old  subscribers,  '  tried  friends  and  true,'  almost 
daily  send  us  '  assurances  of  their  distinguished  consideration,*  not  only  in  words 
of  honest  congratulation  and  kindly  encouragement,  but  in  the  substantial  form 
of  Vs  and  X*s.  One  of  these,  in  a  brief  but  hearty  note,  says :  'I  am  a  man  of 
moderate  desires,  easily  satisfied,  and  not  given  to  grumbling.  I  can  —  as»  on 
occasion,  I  haye  done  —  sit  down  to  cold  coffee  with  sky-blue  milk,  raw  steak, 
and  heavy  bread.  I  can  bear  the  quarrelling  and  screaming  of  my  neighbor's 
thirteen  children.  I  can  endure almost  any  thing  save  the  loss  or  non- 
arrival  of  my  Knickssbookeb.  When  any  accident  prevents  the  due  receipt 
and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  'mine  ancient'  friend  —  'Bomb-shells  and  hot 
shot.  Cousin'  Clark] — there's  'war  in  the  wigwam,' and  'der  house  is  very 
quiet  not  at  all,'  as  Squire  Van  Yoobst  says,  till  it '  comes  to  hand.' '  We  are  of 
course  gratified — who  would  not  bet  —  at  these  expressions  of  kindly  appre- 
ciation, and  shall  endeavor  still  more  to  deserve  them,  by  increasing  the  value 
and  attractiveness  of  our  Magazine,  and  securing  its  punctual  issue  and  delivery. 
On  this  latter  point  we  have  no  fear  of  failure.    And  we  11  tell  you  why,  friend 

'  E k*    Just  previous  to  the  issue  of  our  number  for  June,  on  pa3ring  a  visit 

to  the  printing-office  of  the  Eniokkrbogkeb,  we  were  stopped  by  a  dense  crowd 
surrounding  the  entrance  to  the  basement,  where  the  engine  that  drives  the 
power-presses  —  a  magnificent  one^  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  horse- 
power —  is  '  located.'  On  inquiring  the  cause  of  the  excitement,  we  learned  that 
a  serious  '  break-down '  had  occuiTcd,  and  that  the  massive  machine  was  a  wreck, 
the  repair  of  which  would  occupy  at  least  three  weeks.  '  Phansy  our  feelinks' 
at  the  catastrophe  1  Visions  of  delays  and  disappointments,  waiting  subscribers 
and  angry  friends,  'moved,  in  dark  phalanx  dread,'  across  our  mind,  and 

*MrTTBRCD  grumbliDga,  deep  and  loud, 
Bunt,  like  an  angry  thimdeisdoad ' 

upon  us  in  anticipation.  To  our  surprise,  however,  Mr.  Gray  met  us  with  his 
usual  beaming  smile,  and  a  quiet  composure  that  not  a  little  puzzled  us.  To  the 
anxious  question,  '  What  is  to  be  done  ? '  he  blandly  replied,  with  a  mysterious 
shake  of  iihe  head,  *  We  shall  see  —  we  shall  see*  Two  days  afterward,  we 
called  again,  and  found  workmen  engaged  in  removing  the  broken  machinery. 
There  appeared  no  prospect  of  soon  seeing  the  Enickerbookeb  go  to  press.  On 
ascending  to  the  '  office,'  however,  the  usual  clatter  of  the  presses  greeted  our 
astonished  ear&  How  '  steam-presses '  could  be  put  in  motion  without  steam, 
was  a  mystery ;  but  on  hastening  into  the  room,  the  puzzle  was  soon  solved. 
There  stood  a  beautiful  engine,  resplendently  polished,  moving,  with  nervous 
iron  arm,  the  ponderous  presses,  whose  greedy  appetite  for  paper  and  ink  seems 
insatiable.  The  Enickerbocker  was  'worked  off'  —  the  'country  was  saved  I' 
Inunediately  on  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  disaster,  Mr.  Gray,  with  charac- 
teristic energy,  started  on  a  tour  of  discovery  among  the  machine-shops  and 
engine-foundries  of  New-Tork ;  and,  failing  there,  posted  off  to  Mr.  Buedon,  in 
Brooklyn,  who  put  a  set  of  hands  to  work  all  night,  and  the  next  ni^ht  the 
engine  was  in  its  place,  on  the  fourth  floor,  the  steam  introduced  from  the  basement^ 
and  all  things  proceeding  as  though  nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb  'the  even 
tenor'  of  the  business  of  this  model  printing-office.  Is  not  this  a  'ger-reat 
ked'ntry  f '  Tliia  is  the  spirit  which  has  secured  to  our  city  such  a  proud  pre- 
eminence for  enterprise  and  prosperity.     •    -    -     The  influence  of  a  well- 
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condocted  place  of  theatrical  entertainment  upon  the  'lower  orders'  of  the 
English  populace  ie  well  set  forth  in  the  following  spirited  extract  from  the 
second  of  a  series  of  elaborate  articles  in  the  last  number  of  Blackwood's 
Magaane,  entitled '  Our  London  CommUtUmer*    The  papers  have  been  attributed 

toTBACKXRAT: 

*Iii  the  northern  oat^«kirt  of  London,  there  is  a  dlngy4ooking,  fll-flbaped  building,  on  the  bank 
of  s  narrow  canal,  where  at  one  time,  not  Tery  long  ago,  real  water  fell  in  soarkling  caicadee, 
TIrafiUgHn  were  fought  in  yeiitable  reaaels,  and,  triumphant  oyer  all,  radiant  in  humor  and  motl^, 
with  wit  at  hia  flngere*  enda^  and  ineflltble  character  In  his  feet,  laughed,  hobbled.  Jeered,  flouted, 
and  ptrouetted  the  clown,  Josara  Gbimaldi.  The  audiences,  in  those  oaya,  were  partial  to  beer. 
Tobaeoo  was  a  pleasant  aooompanimeat  to  the  wonders  of  the  scene.  Great  effect  was  produced 
by  Ikroes  of  a  very  unsentimental  kind ;  and  the  principal  effort  of  the  author  was  to  introduce  as 
much  bustle  and  as  many  kicks  into  his  piece  as  ne  could.  A  bloody  nose  secured  three  rounds 
of  applause ;  a  smack  on  the  cheek  was  a  suocessfbl  repartee ;  a  coarse  oath  was  only  emphatic ; 
no  body  blushed,  erery  body  swore.  There  were  fights  in  the  pit,  and  the  policeofllce  was  near 
at  hand.  It  was  the  one  place  of  entertainment  for  a  poor  and  squalid  district.  Poverty  and  dirt 
went  there  to  forget  tliemselves.  and  came  away  imimproved.  It  was  better,  perhaps,  than  the 
becr^op,  certainly  better  than  the  prize-flght.  but  not  so  good  as  the  tea-garden  and  bop.  This 
buiklinff  is  now  the  Theatre  Roval,  Sadler's  Weils,  presided  over  by  one  or  the  best  actors  on  the 
English  stage,  and  ringing,  night  after  night,  to  toe  language  of  SiiAKsrcARB  and  MAssiNoca. 
How  does  the  audience  behave?  Better  than  young  gentieroenof  the  Guards  at  a  concert  of 
sBcred  music ;  better  than  voung  ladies  of  fhshlon  at  a  scientific  lectare.  They  do  n*t  yawn,  they 
dont  giggle,  thev  do  n*t  whisper  to  eadi  other  at  the  finest  passages ;  but  there  is  Intense  interest ; 
eyes,  h€»art,  mind,  all  fixed  on  the  wondrous  evolvement  of  the  story.  Th^  stay,  hour  by  hour, 
sAeot,  absorbed,  attentive,  answering  the  touch  of  the  magician's  wand,  warming  into  enthu- 
riasm,  or  melUnff  into  tears,  with  as  fine  an  appreciation  of  the  working  of  the  play  as  if  they  had 
studied  the  GredE  drama,  and  been  critics  all  their  days.  Are  they  the  same  people,  or  the  same 
daas  of  people,  who  roared  and  rioted  In  the  pit  in  the  days  of  the  real  water  ?  Exactly  the  same. 
The  boxes  are  three  shillings,  the  pit  a  shilling,  the  gallery  a  sixpence.  There  are  manv  ftistian 
Jackets  In  the  pit,  and  in  the  gallery  a  sprinkling  of  shlrtreleeves.  Masters  of  trades,  and  respect- 
able shop-keepers,  and  professional  men,  and  their  femilies,  are  in  the  boxes ;  and  Mr.  Pbblts  is 
as  great  a  benelactor  to  that  neighborhood  as  if  he  had  established  a  public  park,  or  opened  a 
lyeenm  for  education.  There  Is  a  peroepUbln  difference,  we  are  told,  in  the  mannera  of  the  distriol. 
Yon  can  *t  raise  a  man  In  any  one  department  without  lifting  him  up  in  all.  Improve  his  mind, 
you  reflne  his  character ;  teach  him  even  mathematics,  he  will  learn  politeness ;  give  him  good 
•ode^,  he  wiUoeaaetobecoane;  introduoehimtoSHAXsPBABB,  JoRsoN«BBAUMoMT,MAsstNOBE, 
and  Wbbstxb,  he  will  be  a  gentleman.  A  man  with  Mends  like  these  will  not  go  to  the  tap  of  the 
Btack  Dog.  Better  spend  his  sixpence  at  Sadler's  Wells,  and  learn  what  was  going  on  in  Rome  In 
the  time  of  Cobiolands,  or  learn  the  thanklessnesaof  i^oophantic  Mends  in  the  Athenian  Tihoiv. 
With  the  bluff  and  brutal  Hbnbv  VIII.  they  are  quite  mmiliar,  and  form  a  very  tplemble  Idea  of 
a  certain  pinchbeck  cardinal's  pride,  ftom  the  insolence  of  the  overweening  Wuls  by.  That  eneigy 
and  honor  overcome  all  impedimenta,  they  have  long  discovered  fh>m  the  storv  of  the  Lady  of 
Lyons,  and  the  grandeur  of  selMevoUon  in  the  noble  aspirations  of  Ion.  A  world  like  this 
opening  to  their  eyes,  reflects  a  pleasant  light  on  the  common  earth  they  inhabit.  *  One  touch  of 
BStnre  makea  the  whole  world  kin.' 

It  would  do  jou  good,  reader,  to  hear  this  fine  old  Scottish  song  sung  by  a 
certain  friend  '  wham  weel  we  ken  o','  and  who  imparts  to  it  its  full  effect: 

*  Mibk  and  rainy  is  the  night, 

There 's  fK>  a  star  in  a'  the  carry ; 
Lightnings  gleam  athwart  the  lift. 
And  wild  winds  drive  wl'  winter's  ftiry : 

O  are  ye  sleeping,  Maqoib, 

O  are  ye  sleeping^  Maoqib  T 

Let  me  in,  for  loud  the  linn 

Is  roaring  o'er  the  warlock  cragle  I 

*  Fearfti*  soughs  the  haw-tree  bank. 

The  rifted  wood  roara  hoane  and  dreary ; 
Loud  the  iron  gate  doth  dank. 
And  cries  of  owlets  make  me  eerie : 
O  are  ye  sleeping,  Maooib, 
O  are  ye  sleeping,  Maooib  ? 
I^t  me  in,  for  loud  the  linn 
Is  roaring  o'er  the  warlock  cragie ! 

*  Above  my  breath  I  darena'  speak. 

For  fear  I  rouse  your  sleeping  daddto : 
Canld  's  the  blast  upon  mv  cheek, 
O  rise,  rise,  my  bonnie  ladye! ' 

i^he  opea  the  door,  she  let  him  In, 
She  cast  aside  his  dripping  plaidie : 
*Now  blaw  your  wor^  ye  rain  and  win*. 
Since,  Maooib,  I  am  close  beside  yel " 

We  don*t  know  how  this  may  strike  the  reader,  but  to  our  conception,  there  is  a 
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kind  of  weird  picturesqiieiiess  in  the  lines  that  is  very  impressiye.  -  -  -  Oine 
of  the  most  touching  things  we  'ye  read  in  many  a  day,  is  the  '  Story  of  a 
Young  Chimney-Svaeeper  *  in  London,  which  was  elicited  by  the  examination  of  a 
committee  into  the  condition,  and  treatment  by  their  mastersi  of  this  unhappy 
class  of  the  poor  of  the  metropolis.  After  describing  the  death  of  a  fellow-sweep^ 
a  little  boy  named  Jkm,  who  had  been  caught  in  a  flue,  and  was  suffered  bj  his 
brutal  master  to  die  there,  because  he  thought  he  was  'sulking,'  the  account 
proceeds : 

*  Poor  Jem  !  he  was  long  miflsed  amongst  qs.  I  was  never  aorrier  Tor  no  body,  except  the  little 
laaa  that  died,  it  might  be,  a  year  after  he,  and  she  and  me  drew  together  fh>m  the  flrst.  She  waa 
a  desolate  creatur,  for  her  step-mother,  our  master^s  wife,  treated  her  worse  than  a  nigger.  LiUle 
Nan,  or  as  she  was  mostly  called  by  the  boys,  Jackt,  was  a  child  of  her  first  husband  by  hia  flrst 
wife ;  so  belonged,  as  one  might  say,  to  no  body.  The  mistress  she  could  never  please, 
and  tlie  master  swore  that  she  diould  not  eat  the  bread  of  Idleness  In  his  house;  so,  female 
as  she  waa,  he  taught  her  to  dimb.  She  was  uncommon  little  of  her  age,  which  made  her  handy 
for  small  flues,  such  as  ovens  and  coppers,  and  the  lilce,  which  is  often  less  than  nine  inches  squaiv, 
and  she  had  far  more  wit  and  sense  than  the  boys  that  was  her  size.  Often  and  oflen  have  Na.h 
and  I  lain  side  by  side  at  night  upon  the  soot  we  had  gathered  in  the  day,  with  our  sacks 
over  us  to  cover  us  &t>m  the  cold,  for  she  was  a  shivery  creatur  still ;  and  many 's  the  time  I*ve 
sifted  her  share  of  the  soot,  when  she  waa  tired  with  her  day^s  worlc.  She  had  always  a  bad 
cough  when  the  cold  set  in ;  and  I  used  to  think  the  soot  getting  down  her  throat  made  It  wmse. 
They  *d  say  it  was  a  hard  word  to  use,  but  I  always  shall  fancy  that  climbing,  which  was  little  fit 
fbr  she,  was  the  death  of  her.  Bhe  fell  into  a  waste  as  they  called  it,  and  before  she  died  was 
nothing  but  skin  and  bone.  Bhe  used  to  creep  into  a  nook  when  they  M  let  her  be  quiet,  and  lie 
there ;  and  if  any  thing  would  please  her,  it  was  when  I  wont  slily  up  to  her  with  an  orange  In  my 
hand,  or  an  apple,  which  I  used  to  buy  with  the  few  pence  that  were  given  me,  instead  of  playing 
at  chuck-farthing  with  the  boys.  Poot  thing  I  she  had  a  constant  dryness,  and  them  things  did  her 
the  most  good.  *  Sax,*  she  used  to  say,  *  when  I  get  well  agidn,  you  and  me  *11  run  away,  and 
hide  in  some  place  a  great  way  ofl;  where  no  body  riia*nH  find  us,  for  I  cau*t  climb  no  more,  and 
daddy  Ul  beat  me  if  I  do  n*t.*  She  gave  me  a  half-peony  with  a  hole  In  it  to  keep  for  her  sake,  and 
that  very  night  she  died.* 

We  scarcely  remember  any  thing,  eyen  in  kindred  scenes  of  Dickens^  more 
truly  affecting  than  this  little  simple  sketch.  •  -  -  In  Blunt  v«.  Whitnet  and 
Others,  (8  Sandford*s  Superior  Court  Reports,  page  4,)  the  Superior  Court 
held  that  where  a  cause  '  was  referred  after  issue,  by  a  rule  of  Courti  to  three 
referees^  to  be  heard  and  determined  by  them  on  legal  and  equitable  prindplea, 
that  the  cause  was  thereby  taken  out  of  Court,*  Counsel,  when  thej  consent  to 
a  reference,  should  be  cautions^  and  insert  in  the  rule  a  proyision  that  the  referees 
decide  contrary  to  law  and  equity.  Tbey  will  thus  obyiate  the  difficulty,  and 
keep  in  Court,  We  record  this  for  the  especial  benefit  of  '  our  numerous  legal 
readers.'  -  -  -  We  should  like  to  know  who  it  was  who  first  put  the  indefinite 
credit  of  'Exchange  Paper'  to  the  subjoined  admirable  picture  of  *An  Old 
Garret*  There  is  many  an  oyer-praised  noyel,  in  these  latter  days,  that  does 
not  possess  half  the  naturalness  and  true  feeling  of  this  little  sketdi : 

*  Sarcastic  people  are  wont  to  say  that  poets  dwell  in  garrets,  and  simple  people  believe  it 
And  otiiers,  neither  sarcastic  nor  simple,  send  them  up  alofl,  among  the  rubbish.  Just  because  they 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them  down  stairs  and  ^ among  folks,*  and  so  they  class  them  under 
the  head  of  rubbish,  and  consign  them  to  the  grand  receptacle  of  dilapidated  ^haa-beena'  and 
despised  *  uscd-to-be\*  the  old  garret. 

*  The  garret  is  to  the  other  apartments  of  the  homestead  what  the  adverb  Is  to  the  podagogue  in 
parsing :  every  thing  they  do  not  know  how  to  dispose  of  is  consigned  to  the  list  of  adverbs.  And 
it  is  for  this  precise  reason  that  we  love  garrets;  because  they  dv  contain  the  relics  of  the  old  and 
the  past  —  souvenirs  of  other  and  happier  and  simpler  times. 

*  They  have  come  to  build  houses  now-a-dnys  without  garrets.    Impious  innovation ! 

*  You  man  of  bronze  and  *  bearded  like  the  pard,'  who  would  make  people  believe.  If  you  couid, 
that  you  never  were  *a  toddlln*  wee  thintf  ;*  that  you  never  wore  *a  rifle-dress,*  or  Jingled  a  ratae- 
box  with  infinite  delight;  that  you  never  had  a  mother,  und  that  she  never  became  an  old  woman, 
and  wore  caps  and  spectacles,  and  may  be  took  snuff";  go  home  once  more,  after  all  these  yenra 
of  absence,  ail  booted  and  whiskered,  and  six  feet  high  as  you  are,  and  let  us  go  up  the  stain 
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together ;  in  thftt  old-Tfishioiiod  spacious  Rirret,  that  extends  fh>ni  gable  to  gable,  with  Us  narrow  OTal 
windows,  with  a  spider-web  of  a  sash,  through  which  steals  *adiin  religious  light*  upon  a  museum 
of  things  unnamabie,  that  once  figured  below  stain,  but  were  long  since  crowded  out  by  the 
Vandal  hand  of  these  modem  times. 

*The  loose  boards  of  the  floor  rattle  somewhat  as  they  used  to  do — do  nH  they  ? — when  beneath 
jour  little  paUering  feet  they  clattered  aforetime,  when  of  a  rainv  day,  *  mother,*  wearied  with 


many-tongued  importunity,  granted  the  *Let  us  go  up  garret  and  play.'    And  play?    Precious 
Utile  of  » phiy '  have  you  had  since,  we  '11  warrant,  with  your  looks  of  dignity     "  "        * 

of  ambition. 


lity  and  your  dreamings 


*■  Here  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  garret.  That  old  barrel  —  shall  we  rummage  it  T  Old 
Ilea  of  newspapers— dusty,  yellow,  a  little  toUered  I  TIs  the  *■  Odumbian  Sinr,^  How  familiar 
the  type  looks!  How  it  reminds  you  of  old  times,  when  you  look  oyer  the  edge  of  the  counter 
with  the  *  Letters  or  jMipers  for  btberl'  And  those  same  Start,  Just  damp  fW>m  the  press,  were 
carried  one  by  one  from  the  flre«ide,  and  perused  and  preserved  as  they  ought  to  be.  Stars  t 
Damp  t  Ah !  many  a  star  has  set  since  then,  and  many  a  new^torfed  heap  grown  dewy  and  damp 
with  rain  that  fell  not  Arom  the  clouds. 

*Dlve  deeper  into  the  barrel.  There!  A  bundle  — up  it  come^  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  Old 
Almanacs  by  all  that  is  memorable !  Almanacs,  thin-leaved  ledgers  of  time,  going  back  to— leC 
us  see  bow  &r :  184-,  1H3-.  188-,  —  befbre  our  time  -^  180-,  when  our  mothers  were  children.  And 
(he  day-book- how  blotted  and  blurred  with  many  records  and  many  tears  I 

*  There  you  have  hit  yonr  head  against  that  beam.  Time  was,  when  you  ran  to  and  fro  beneath 
tt,  but  you  are  nearer  to  it,  now,  by  more  than  *  the  altitude  of  a  copinc'  That  beam  is  strown 
with  forgotten  papers  of  seeds  for  next  year's  sowing ;  a  distaH;  with  some  few  shreds  of  flax 
ranaJniiw,  is  thrust  in  a  crevice  of  the  raAers  overhead ;  and  tucked  away  close  under  the  eaves 
is  *the  little  wheel,'  that  used  to  stand  by  the  flre  in  times  long  gone.  Its  sweet,  low  song  has 
eeaaed:  and  perhaps— perhaps  she  that  drew  those  flaxen  threads— but  never  mind— yon 
nmemher  the  line,  don't  you f 

'  Har  wheel  «t  rest,  the  matron  oharxna  no  more.' 

*  Weil,  let  that  pass.  Do  yon  see  that  little  craft  careened  in  that  dark  comer  T  It  was  red  once ; 
it  was  the  only  casket  in  the  house  once,  and  contained  a  mother's  )ewels.  The  old  red  Ceadlb. 
fi»r  all  the  world  I  And  you  occupied  it  once :  ay,  great  as  you  are,  it  was  your  world  once,  and 
over  it,  the  only  horizon  vou  beheld,  bent  the  heaven  of  a  mother's  eyes,  as  you  rocked  in  that 
Utile  barque  of  love,  on  tne  hither  shore  of  time  —  fast  by  a  mother's  love  to  a        -    •  -    - 

*And  there,  attached  to  two  raflers,  are  the  fhigments  of  on  untwisted  rope. 


>  a  mother's  heart. 

i.  Do  you  remember 
It,  and  what  it  was  for,  and  who  fastened  it  there'?  'Twas  *  ihe  children's  'swing.'  You  are  here 
indeed,  but  where  are  Nkllt  and  Cbablbt  ?  There  hangs  his  little  cap  by  that  window,  and  there 
the  little  red  ttoek.  she  used  to  wear.  A  crown  is  resting  on  his  cherub  brow,  and  her  robes  are 
•poOeaa  in  the  better  land.* 

How  many  persoiiB  there  are  who  toil  daily  through  the  duBt  of  the  eyer-to* 
be-unfinished  Third  Avenue,  as  if  ignorant  of  the  delightful  driyes  along  the 
Bloomingdale  road  and  the  glorious  banks  of  the  Hudson !  The  attractions  of 
the  latter  route  were  never  greater  than  at  this  moment :  the  smell  of  the  new- 
mowc  hay,  the  glimpses  of  the  river;  the  pause  at  Burnham's  for  a  chat  with 
the  gallant  Colonel,  who  did  his  country  'yeoman's  service'  in  Mexico;  the  call 
at  *  Woodlawn,'  so  elegantly  and  carefully  kept  by  that  excellent  caterer,  Captain 
WiLET,  formerly  of  our  friend  Matsell's  private  police-force;  the  view  from 
Jones's  at  the  beautiful  'Claremont,'  a  view  not  surpassed  on  the  Hudson;  the 
run  on  to  '  Thorpe's^'  at  the  High  Bridge,  where  is  an  inland  view  of  Harlaem 
river ;  the  gay  green  passages  of  distant  Westchester  scenery,  including  '  the 
Soimd '  and  the  villages  that  'grow  thereby/  not  forgetting  that  great  attraction, 
the  High  Bridge  itself — these  are  some  of  the  enjoyments  of  a  ride  on  our  side 
of  the  great  metropolis  and  its  western  environs.  -  •  •  Is  there  not  some- 
thing '  above  the  common '  in  these  lines  f  We  address  our  query  to  those — and 
we  know  the  class  is  a  very  small  one  — who  feel  themselves  to  be  growing  old : 


^Sorv  as  ravs  of  sun-light  stealing 

On  the  oying  day ; 
Sweet  as  chimes  of  low  bells  pealing 

When  eve  fades  away ; 
Sad  as  winds  at  night  that  moan 
Through  the  heath  o*er  mountains  lone. 
Come  the  thoughts  of  days  now  gone 

On  Manhood's  memory. 

'As  the  sun-beams  from  the  heaven 

Hide  at  eve  their  light; 
As  the  bells  when  fades  the  even 

Peal  not  on  the  night : 


As  the  night-wlnd«  cease  to  sigh 
When  the  rain  falls  from  the  skv. 
Pass  the  thoughts  of  days  gone  by 
From  Age's  memory. 

*  Tet  the  sun-light  in  the  moraing 

Forth  again  shall  break ; 
And  the  beils  give  sweetrvoiced  warning 

To  ttie  world  to  wnke. 
Soon  the  winds  shall  freshly  breaths 
O'er  the  mountain's  purple  heath. 
But  the  path  is  lost  in  Death  : 

He  hath  no  memory  I ' 
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*  I  WILL  tell  you,'  writes  our  gifted  '  Fabuliet)' '  what  some  body  said.  He  was 
describing  a  person  whom  he  belieyed  to  be  an  extortioner,  and  said :  '  He  Is  a 
devourer  of  widows*  houses  I  Why,  I  went  into  his  baok-office  the  other  day, 
and  what  do  you  suppose  I  found  f  I  found.  Sir,  the  last  relics  of  a  widow's 
house ;  a  half-eaten  chimney^  and  some  rafters  gnawed  like  old  bones  t '  Vigorous^ 
wasn't  it?  I  will  now  tell  you  something  which  some  body  has  not  said,  but 
which  I  myself  am  going  to  say  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  I  first  thought  of 
it  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  February  last^  between  the  hours  of  seven  and  eight 
in  the  eyening.  The  first  time  that  I  see  a  boorish  chap  named  Joshua,  I  shall 
inquire  of  the  by-standers  why  the  middle  finger  of  his  left  arm  is  like  a  Frendi 
merchant  If  they  answer  that  they  do  not  know,  as  of  course  they  will,  I  will 
say:  '  Because  it  b  a  member  of  the  baor-JoihttaJ*  If  yon  are  a  French  scholar, 
you  will  at  once  remember  that  the  tradesmen  of  France  are  called  the  hour- 
geoieie^  and  will  admire  my  talents  almost  as  much  as  I  admire  them  myself. 
The  young  gentleman  first  named  in  this  note  was  once  desired  by  a  serious 
correspondent  to  'state  at  length  his  views  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  deeay 
and  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire.'  In  reply  to  this  formidable  request^  he 
wrote,  that  after  mature  reflection  and  extensive  reading,  he  concluded  that  the 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  that  gigantic  empire  was^  that '  Ub  bottom  fell  ouL*  Rather 
a  new  view  of  the  subject,  it  seemed  to  me.'  -  -  -  •  The  Oramercy*  is  the 
name  of  a  new  and  splendid  hotel,  at  the  corner  of  Twentieth-street  and  Broad- 
way, and  equi-distant  between  Union  and  Madison  Squares.  'The  exterior  (we 
quote  from  the  Journal  of  Commeree)  is  no  wise  remarkable,  except  for  its  con- 
siderable  extent  It  is  a  brick  structure,  five  stories  high,  having  a  front  of  one 
hundred  feet  on  Broadway  looking  west,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  on 
Twentieth-street  looking  south.  It  is  arranged  in  suites  of  rooms,  adapted  in 
size  and  number  to  the  accommodation  of  families  large  and  small  like  the 
best  hotels  of  Paris,  and  the  new  establishments  in  our  own  city,  it  combines  the 
feature  of  a  table  dh&te  with  the  English  plan ;  and  the  culinary  arrangements 
and  personnel  are  so  extended  as  to  admit  of  the  serving  of  meals  at  all  hour^ 
at  the  option  of  the  guest,  without  extra  charge  for  this  peculiar  convenience. 
The  public  rooms  are  numerous,  spacious,  and  airy.  The  parlors  are  gorgeously 
furnished ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  deficiency  in  this  respect  in  any  part  of  the 
house,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  furniture  is  com- 
puted at  fifty  thousand  dollars.  There  are  two  hundred  rooms  in  the  house. 
The  proprietors  are  Mr.  Dokadi;  whose  original  profession  of  cook  and  later 
successful  experience  in  his  present  business  guaranty  abundant  qualification, 
and  Mr.  Ahdem,  formerly  of  Boston.'  "We  learn  from  the  Eveniny  Mirror,  that 
Mr.  DoNADi  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  King's  kitchen  at  Naples,  and  ran 
away  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  concealed  himself  on  board  the  United  States 
frigate  Oon^UuHon,  then  in  the  harbor.  Commodore  Elliott  ordered  the  fugitive 
on  shore,  but  yielded  to  his  supplication  for  permission  to  cook  the  Commodore 
a  dinner.  A  dinner  was  ordered  for  twelve,  and  the  young  Italian  was  immor- 
talized. On  arriving  in  the  United  States,  he  opened  a  restaurant  in  Philadelphia, 
and  has  since  been  '  ehef^  at  several  of  our  first-class  hotels ;  and  subsequently 
the  proprietor  of  the  Powelton  House,  at  Newburgh ;  and  again,  of  a  town-house, 
bearing  his  name.  ...  A  western  correspondent  sends,  as  a  'set-off' 
against  the  'Sqire'  who  wrote  for  the  'nu  Yorke  Gustis'  law-book,  the  following 
verbatim  et  literatim  extract  from  the  manuscript  of  a  Jebemt  Diddlbs  magi- 
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dan,  sent  to  be  printed,  and  the  payment  for  which  was  withheld.    ThiB  '  Create 

magician  and  selebrated  Play-acter  and  Deliniator  of  Eccentric  and  Comic  Car- 

acters^'has  taken  a  'Rum  for  the  porpos  of  Deliyereng  a  short  lecture  on  Lodger- 

demain  slite  of  hand  Deseption/  etc.,  and  these  are  a  part  of  hie  performances : 

'DuKive  the  Evn  Mr  He  will  fntefdaoe  a  yariety  of  Rlndoo  merfcles  and  other  interesting  nmualng 

and  liMtnictiye  plays  with  Chine  Rings.  Balls.  Magic  Ante.  Magic  peneys  and  ahilina  Cards  Eggs 

hankerchiefs  ana  the  greate  Hat  trick  whitch  Creates  Bcreema  of  LaHure 

*  After  whitch  will  be  glyen  the  laughable  adyentures  of  the  weU-knowen  old  Pstbr  Boktz  the 

veteran  pugliat  and  Xoyet 

*ln  this  performance  Mr.  Mc  win  DeUnate  six  Eccentric  and  Comic  Carictars  being  a  spedmeo  of 

VaAMloquiaiD. 

*1  fie  will  represent  old  PsTaa  bontx  the  Comic  Joker  on  the  stage  after  whlchBfr.  bontz  wtU 

taiterduce  his  wife  on  the  stage  to  Asist  him  In  a  play  which  winds  up  with  a  representation  of  a 

■MB  and  wife  In  a  quarell 

*S  Miss  rxLicT  a  Cotored  lady  will  pleague  old  Pbtsr  whitch  the  result  Is  Apearlntly  death  of 

Hiss  riLicT 

*3  A  minester  the  owner  of  the  Colored  lady  on  persnli  of  Homtx  in  order  to  receiye  pay  and  give 

■oNTs  a  peace  of  good  Advice  whitch  Is  not  Exsepted  4  Patrric  malokby  sn  irisnman  sctlng 

ss  an  officer  will  arest  old  Parit  b  for  murder   Though  fale  in  In  the  atempt  whitch  leaves  Hontx 

Maater  of  all  until  an  evil  Spirit  a  Savage  apears  in  a  ft-itt^Ui  manor  to  Uoktz  and  flnly  Carys  him 

off  which  Creates  Screems  of  Laflure. 

^thsaa  Caifden  are  of  small  sise  k.  actions  ss  Nsloriy  as  Y^  It  Self.' 

'Elder  Roat^  as  he  was  always  called,  was  rather  a  sour  old  deacon  of  the 
'straitfist  sect;'  and  hence  he  was  not  oyer-mnch  beloved  bj  the  young  folk  of 
the  parish.  One  Sunday  morning  he  saw  a  lad  pulling  something  up  in  the 
eomer  of  a  garden  by  the  road-side.  '  What  are  you  doing  there,  at  work  in  the 
garden  on  a  Sunday  morning?'  growled  the  Deacon.  'I  was  only  pulling  up 
this  nasty,  p*ison  Mder-Roat  I '  was  the  prompt  reply.  Elder  Root  passed  on, 
musing ;  and  that  very  day  at  church  the  boy  was  called  out  by  name,  and 
reproyed  before  the  whole  congregation  for  burglariously  cutting  into  a  neigh- 
boring pew  with  a  sharp  '  BARLow-knife.'  -  -  -  If  it  should  so  chance  that 
you  are  walking  down  Hudson-street,  pause  for  a  moment  under  the  shadow  of 
the  trees  that  adorn  the  front  of  St  Luke's  Church,  and  say  a  word  to  the  unfor- 
tunate man  who  sits  in  his  little  urobrella-coyered  wagon,  rolled  up  like  a  ball, 
and  mutely  asks  you  to  buy  his  yellow-coyered  little  book,  entitled  '  lA/e  of  th§ 
Unfortunate  Levi  B,  SwUm,  Written  byHimeelf*  Buy  it,  because  you  will  enjoy 
the  style  of  the  '  booklet,'  which  is  yery  unique^  The  author  describes  how  he 
came  to  be  a  cripple ;  in  fact,  he  giyes  us  all  the  main  incidents  of  his  humble 
life.  At  an  early  period  his  'joints  began  to  grow  crooked,*  until  he  was  brought 
into  a  'state  of  absolute  duncity;*  notwithstanding  all  this»  he  was  'spirited 
and  prospective*  although  leading  'a  zig-zag  life.'  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
began  to  *  leave  oyer  books,'  and  *  demureingly  to  read  some  of  them,'  especially  a 
'niee,  replete  spelling-book'  for  new-beginners;  and  thus  the  *^eniteney  of  hia 
nature  *  oyeroame  his  adversities.  He  tells  that  at  one  time  he  *lied  at  the  door 
of  death,'  but  finally  recoyered,  when  his  *  business  progressed  with  increased 
vivaeity  ; '  and  so  forth,  and  §o  forth.  But  buy  the  book :  its  cost  is  but  a  trifle ; 
and  it  will  help  a  poor  cripple,  and  give  the  reader  a  new  sense  of  the  'power 
of  wordsw'  -  .  .  Hear  a  word  or  two  on  behalf  of  the  Publisher.  He  won't 
detain  you  long,  not  being  'a  man  of  words: '  When  it  was  proposed  to  reduce 
the  price  of  this  Magazine  to  three  dollars  a  year,  many  of  the  best  friends  of  the 
work  had  great  fears  that  the  effect  would  be  ruinous.  The  experiment  had  been 
tried  by  other  publications,  and  in  several  instances  the  result  had  been  a  failure. 
In  many  cases,  a  reduction  in  price  had  been  followed  by  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work.  This  we  have  been  most  careftil 
not  only  to  avoid,  but  have  gone  to  greater  expense  than  ever  to  improve  on  the 
past    Our  efforts  thus  far  have  been  attended  with  the  most  marked  sueoess. 
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We  desire  to  return  our  most  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  many  kind  friends 
who  have  made  up  clubs  or  sent  new  subscribers.  Their  aid  has  been  timely 
and  welcome,  and  shows  what  a  very  extended  circulation  we  might  have,  had 
we  the  same  kind  friends  in  every  place.  We  beg  to  remind  our  readers  that 
the  work  is  now  conducted  strictly  on  the  cash  system.  Every  subscription  will 
be  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for,  unless  renewed.  Our 
publisher,  being  a  very  modest  man,  says  he  would  rather  sit  up  all  night  to  enter 
the  names  of  new  pre-paid  subscribers  than  to  write  dunning-letters  two  hours  a 
day.  He  has  allowed  many  accounts  to  run  on  until  '  the  parties '  ran  off  to  Cali- 
fornia, failed,  or  died,  solely  from  his  aversion  to  dunning.  From  rather  too 
much  experience,  he  has  almost  as  much  distaste  for  the  reception  of  duns.  All 
these  vexatious  annoyances  are  avoided  by  advance  payments,  and  no  subscriber 
is  obliged  to  take  the  work  any  longer  than  he  wants  it  Our  friends  will  see 
the  prospectus  of  our  new  volume  on  the  third  page  of  the  cover.  Please  turn 
to  it) '  and,  when  found,  make  a  note  of.'  -  •  -  Ax  *  Indian  doctor '  hereabout^ 
A  '  true  Yermonter  by  birth,'  who  comes  to  his  patients '  clad  in  his  daily  apparel, 
with  his  staff  in  one  hand  and  his  remedy  in  the  other,*  has  addressed  '  7b  ths 
World*  some  business  poetry,  which  is  unique :  *  as  par  examp. :  * 

*6o,  And  the  Indian  Doctor  lately  fh>m  the  wood ; 
lie  takes  out  cuncers,  which  U  dolnir  much  good ; 
AikI  that  Is  not  alL  it  is  done  without  much  pain, 
He  restores  the  sigot  aiid  cures  the  lame. 

*To  those  who  are  afflicted  with  cancer  disease 
In  any  part  of  the  bodv,  this  opportunity  seize, 
Gome  if  you  are  poor,  be  cured  fh^  from  charge, 
Before  your  cancers  are  any  more  enlarged. 

*  It  is  not  often  you  see  one  of  this  kind, 
To  talce  out  a  cancer  or  cure  the  blind ; 
I  beg  of  the  afflicted,  let  me  not  pass  you  by, 
For  this  dangerous  disease  may  cause  you  to  die. 

^Rejoice,  you  that  hare  this  awfbl  disease, 
To  think  ( am  come  for  you  to  relieve; 
It  is  done  with  the  simple  plant  God  made ; 
Because  so  simple,  by  man  has  been  delayed.* 

What  great  cause  of  gratulation  is  embodied  in  the  first  two  lines  of  the  last 
verse!  -  .  -  Nothing  strikes  a  stranger  in  New-York  so  forcibly  as  the  mag- 
nificence of  our  stores;  and  they  are  very  short-sighted  who  suppose  that  these 
snmptuous  adornments  are  '  extravagance '  merely.  Not  at  all.  Let  anyone 
step  into  *  OenifCa  Bazaar*  in  the  white  marble  *  Saint  Nichofa*^*  and  watch  the 
crowds  of  ladies  and  children  that  come  there  to  be  sup])lied  with  the  rarest  and 
most  beautiful  fabrics  of  France  and  America,  made  up,  '  from  top  to  toe,'  in  the 
latest  styles  of  preeminent  fashion,  and  it  will  be  seen  that '  that  first  appeal 
which  is  to  the  eye*  ia  not  lost  upon  the  thousands  who  are  curious  to  see  the 
graceful  and  tlie  beautiful  ...  *?.'&' '/Sfummer  ifotiodly' is  lugubrious  and 
untimely.  'Summer  monody  I*  Why,  the  writer  must  belong  to  the  class  of  the 
sentimental  lover  in  the  play:  'I  always  veeps  ven  I  sees  a  green  leaf]'  he 
exclaims:  and  if  our  correspondent  is  of  his  'school,'  he  can  become  a  male 
NioBX  at  any  moment^  by  going  out  into  the  glorious  woods  of  June.  A  'Sum- 
mer Monody!'  indeed!  -  .  .  Ths  story  is  related  of  a  lawyer  who  has 
since  attained  eminence  in  his  profession.  A  case  in  which  he  was  engnged  as 
counsel  for  the  defendant  came  on  at  a  certain  day.  As  he  was  insufficiently 
prepared,  he  was  very  anxious  to  have  the  c^se  postponed  a  few  days,  that  he 
might  have  farther  time  for  this  purpose.    Unfortunately  there  was  a  great  press 
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of  bosinera^  and  he  knew  that  thiB  motion  would  be  overruled  unless  some  ex- 
traordinary reason  was  alleged.  Under  these  circumstances^  he  bethought  him- 
aelf  of  an  expedient  Rising  with  his  handkerchief  to  his  face,  he  addressed  the 
Judge  in  accents  of  great  apparent  emotion :  '  May  it  please  your  Honor,  I  haye 
just  been  informed  that  my  mother  is  at  the  point  of  death.  My  emotions  are 
too  great  for  me  to  proceed  in  this  case.  I  moye  that  it  be  postponed  until  day 
after  to-morrow.'  This  request  would  of  course  have  been  granted  by  the  court, 
whose  sympathies  were  strongly  excited  in  his  behalf;  but  at  this  moment^  to 
the  discomfiture  of  the  lawyer,  and  the  amusement  of  the  audience,  the  shrill 
Toioe  of  his  mother  was  heard  issuing  from  the  gallery :  '  Ichabod  I  Ighabod  I 
how  often  have  I  whipped  you  for  lying  f '  The  case  was  n*t  postponed,nor  was 
it  gained  by  the  afflicted  counsel.  -  •  -  A  Texan  correspondent^  from  whom 
we  shall  always  be  pleased  to  hear,  writes  us  as  follows : 

*  It  occurred  to  me,  as  an  idea  worth  tentation  at  least,  while  I  was  reading  the  'Goasip  *  Joat 
BOW,  thai  I  might  guoip  back  a  wee  bit,  without  presumption.  Let  me  hint,  bv  the  way,  Uial 
Texas  Is  the  country  to  cure  a  man  of  what  little  modesty  he  may  be  troubleo  with.  This  I 
mention,  because  It  Jifat  now  occurs  to  me,  and  because  It  is  a  uaefUl  contribution  to  the  world  of 
knowledge.  1  have  been  here  a  year,  and  have  seen  some  curiositiea  which,  as  I  have  never  aeea 
them  in  print,  1  do  a\  doubt  will  be  new  to  you. 

'1  attended  a  circuit-meeting  the  other  day,  whoe  a  *  powerful  *  preacher  held  forth.  The 
Goq)el  was  his  theme,  and  be  thus  defined  his  position :  *  In  ancient  times,  there  were  magicians 
who  worked  wouders.  IheM  wonders  were  called  nM*,  Cusist  and  his  disciples  woriied 
wonders,  or  spells,  too ;  and  because  they  were  workeci  in  the  name  of  God,  they  were  first  called 
Goi>-speils,  atierward corrupted  to  Gospel  I' 

*  There  is  a  curious  custom  among  the  ladles  in  many  parts  of  this  country,  Meastwaya*  it 
appeared  somewhat  curious  to  me,  when  1  was  *Just  green  from  the  States.^  It  is  technically 
caued  ^dtppimg*  Now,  1*11  stake  my  worst-banged  sombrero  against  a  bran-new  Gknin,  that 
you  can  *t  guess  what  that  is,  in  three  times  trying.  Well,  to  relieve  you,  ii  is  a  peculiar  way  of 
tskimg  snmff.  The  operation  is  performed  with  a  little  willow-stick,  some  five  Inches  long,  and 
'  masood  *  at  one  end.  Tliis,  being  wet.  Is  *  d*pptd '  in  ttie  snuff,  which,  adhering,  is  thus  conveyed 
to  the  ti^h,  and  is  rubbed  over  them  and  the  gums.  The  effect  is  semi-Intoxication,  which  is  said 
by  the  inithued  to  be  far  more  agreeable  than  by  the  old  legitimate  way,  so  comforting  to  *Bi8s 
CvBBiDs*  aM  her  daber  Bias  Geibss*.  Fancy  a  lady  from  Mew-York  (and  1  have  known  such 
instances)  politely  oflA;red  *'  a  stick  *  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  where  she  might  chance  to  be  visiting, 
aooi>mpauied  by  the  question,  *  Do  you  dip  Y  *  Fancy  yourself^  my  dear  *  Ukl  Knick.,'  married  to 
a  ^Diifptrl* 

*•  I  derived  some  new  ideas  in  law  flrom  a  Judge  a  short  time  since,  who  was  charging  a  Jurv  in 
a  murd<^  case.  Among  other  things,  he  said :  Ml  is  sometimes  the  duty  of  a  tree  and  indepeiMient 
dtizen  of  our  country  to  take  life.  To  be  sure,  it  is  a  maxim  of  common  law  that  a  man  should 
retreat  rather  than  tiike  the  life  of  his  antagonist ;  but  no  Judge  in  Texas  will  charge  a  Jury  so,  nor 
shall  I.*  Allusiun  was  once  made,  iu  presence  of  mis  Juuge,  to  Homkr,  aud  ttie  seven  cities  which 
dalroed  to  have  been  his  birth-place.  *And  well  they  mignv  luiid  b<^  ^  tor  he  was  burn  at  Mantua, 
educated  at  Florence,  and  afterward  went  to  Rome,  and  dlstinguishea  himself;  and  indeed  he  was 
a  ■■««  of  contiderabU  ability  P  

In  reading  the  following  account  of  a  curious  case  recently  tried  before  the 
Correctional  Police  of  Paris,  we  thought  of  the  man  who  put  his  dog's  tail,  by 
way  of  experiment,  in  a  big  lobster's  claw,  to  see  whether  he  would  '  hold  on '  or 
not,  and  who,  when  hisdog  ran  howling  away,  bearing  the  lobster  with  him,  declined 
to  '  whistle  back  his  dog,'  as  requested  by  the  fisherman,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
desired  the  latter  to  '  whistle  back  his  lobster.'  We  've  told  the  anecdote  before, 
however,  come  to  think  of  it :  'A  fish-woman  at  the  market  was  summoned,  by 
a  lady  named  Grebuchst,  to  answer  for  damages  done  to  her  nose  by  one  of  the 
fish- woman's  lobsters.  Madame  Gssbuoixet,  it  seems,  wishing  to  treat  her  husband 
to  something  unusual  on  Ascension  day,  was  bargaining  for  the  lobster  in  que*- 
tion,  but  on  examining  it  closely,  threw  it  down,  declaring  that  it  was  not  fresh. 
Tlie  dealer  insisted  that  it  was  alive,  which  Madame  Gbbbvohet  denied,  and  went 
■o  far  as  to  say  that  it  smelled  bad.  To  satisfy  herself  definitively  that  such  was 
the  case,  she  applied  the  lobster  a  second  time  to  her  nose,  when  the  crustacean, 
as  if  to  prove  its  owner's  veracity,  seized  Madame  Grebuchet^s  nose  with  it^ 
daws,  and  gave  it  an  awful  nipping.  Madame  GREBucnET  screamed,  and  the 
fiah-woman  and  her  friends  indulged  in  uproarious  hilarity.  They  finally  thought 
proper  to  detach  the  lobster,  as  the  victim  was  now  fully  convinced  of  its  freah- 
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ness.    For  the  injaries  Bustained,  Mrs.  Grebuchet  olaimed  thirty  francs ; '  bat  the 

fish- woman  maintained  that  she  was  not  at  all  to  blame,  and  that  the  mischief  was 

the  lady's  own  doing,  who  would  put  her  nose  between  the  lobster's  daws,  when 

she  was  told  it  was  alive.    The  Tribunal  took  the  same  view  of  the  case,  and 

dismissed  the  complaint^  ordering  the  plaintiff  to  pay  the  costs.'    And  'served 

her  right'    A  *lady*  with  such  a  name  as  Grebuohst  ought  to  be  compelled  to 

sleep  with  live  lobsters  under  her  pillow,  to  say  nothing  of  her  '  suspicious ' 

<^aracter.    -    -    -    It  *  doth  appeareth '  that  there  were  other  trihuiet  to  the 

memory  of  the  victims  of  the  Gocheco  (New-Hampshire)  rail-road  disaster  than 

were  mentioned  in  a  late  poetical  report  in  these  pages ;  for  here  is  a  seoood 

hand-bill  effusion  which  names  additional  'parties: ' 

*CoHB  all  yoa  tender  Christians  of  high  and  low  degree, 
I  pray  you  pay  attention  and  listen  unto  me. 
It  Is  or  as  crnel  a  circumstance  as  ever  you  did  bear, 
Ck>uceniiDg  a  dreadftil  acddeat  that  happened  in  last  year. 

*It  was  on  the  twenty-flrst  of  November,  eighteen  handred  and  fl!ly-one 
On  the  Coehecho  Rail-road  this  sad  accident  was  done; 
The  train  left  Dover  at  half-past  five,  it  being  in  the  anernoon. 
But  little  did  Ihey  expect  to  meet  their  deadly  wound. 

*  It  being  three  miles  (Vom  the  plains,  that  being  the  onlucky  spot, 
The  cars  they  sunk  and  the  engine  npsot ; 

These  men  Jumped  ofl^  thinking  ttieir  lives  to  aare, 
But  to  their  great  miafortune  they  met  a  watery  grave. 

*The  other  man  was  Charles  Yodho,  was  kiDed  upon  that  day, 
The  other  was  an  Irishman  of  noble  fame,  I  hear  tnem  say. 
RicHA«D  McClubkby  was  his  name,  to  Dover  did  belong, 
Since  the  hour  he  was  born,  to  no  man  he  done  wrong ; 
By  that  cruel  accident,  hMoened  on  that  day, 
By  an  over-pios  of  water  nu  life  was  took  away. 

*  All  yon  sons  of  the  Hibernian  Society,  that  lives  In  Dover  town, 
Come  sit  you  down  beside  me  to  your  praises  I  will  sound. 
Like  a  true  and  social  brethren  you  assembled  on  tliat  day, 

To  bear  the  body  of  the  victim  Kichard  McCluskkt  to  the  clay. 

*  Now  to  conclude  and  finish  let  every  Christian  pray, 
-     .. ..         r  laid  in  t 


For  the  victim  Richard  McCluskkv  that  is  now  laid  in  the  cky. 
As  the  Lord  conveyed  the  Israelites  across  thMtaging  sea. 
May  the  King  of  Right  1  pray  on  sight  his  Bofrreceive  this  day  !* 

That  'over-plus  of  water'  is  a  new  term  for  drowning,  and  very  original  is  the 
idea  of  a  spiritual  draft  'on  sight  I'  ...  Hjearo  from  a  Sunday-school 
teacher,  just  now,  an  illustration  of  (me  kind  of  '  Chrisiian  Forffivenesa.*  Improving 
upon  the  day's  'lesson,'  the  teacher  asked  a  boy  whether, 'in  view'  of  what  he  had 
been  studying  and  repeating,  he  could  forgive  those  who  had  wronged  him. 
'Could  you,'  said  the  teacher,  'forgive  a  boy,  for  example,  who  had  insulted  or 
struck  you  f  *  '  Ye-e-s,  Sir,*  replied  the  lad  very  slowly, '  I — guess —  I  — could ; ' 
but  he  added,  in  a  much  more  rapid  manner :  '  I  could,  if  he  toas  bigger  than  lam  / ' 
Isn't  there  something  of  'grown  experience'  in  that?  -  .  .  We  postpone 
notices  of  several  publications  from  our  own  and  our  sister  cities^  until  our  next 
nmnber,  some  of  which  are  already  in  type.  Our  port-folios»  which  have  been 
fast  filling,  shall  be  overhauled  soon,  and  the  result  made  known  to  our  con- 
tributors. -  >  .  Wbli^  here  you  have  the  First  Number  of  our  Fortieth  Vol' 
ume.  We  should  like  the  opinion  of  our  editorial  contemporaries  every  where, 
'  as  touching  the  fact '  whether  our  Magazine,  since  it  was  reduced  in  price  from 
five  dollars  to  three  per  annum,  has  in  any  respect  deteriorated ;  and  whether, 
on  the  other  hand,  both  internally  and  externally,  we  have  not  faithfully  kept 
our  promise,  that  there  should  be  '  no  change  in  the  work,  except  for  the  better.* 
How  U  Of  friends  f     '  Your  voices»  gentlemen !' 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Books. 

Job  ft  Card  Printixig  by  Steam. 

ITOWLSRS  Ik  WBLLS,  Pbrebologisti,  No. 
r  181  Nanao  Street,  N.  Y^  pablish  works  on 
PbrenologT,  Physiology,  Pbydognomy,  Magiiet- 
iam,  and  Rydnipatby. 

O.N.FOWLKB.    L.N.FOWLSR.    S.R.WHLS. 

iOOM  A.  GRAY, 

QTE\M  JOB  PRINTER,  No.  97  Hlff,  comer 
O  of  Frankfort  St.,  New- York,  prinu  Twenty 
Weekly  and  Monthly  Periodicals,  with  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Cards,  and  Jobs  of  every  description 

Oold  Pens. 

and  color.  Eight  kbw  Rtbam  Pbvsiiks,  facili- 
ties of  the  Tery  best  descriplioI^  long  practical 
experience,  dose  personal  supervision,  and  the 

A       G.  BAG  LEY  &  CO^  Manursctarere  of 

J\  •  Gold  Pons,  sod  Gold  and  Bllver  Pen  and 

PsDcD  Gases.    Patented  and  warranted.    No. 

IS  Maiden  Lane,  and  277  Broadway,  New-York. 

n.  H.  HocoRTOK,               A.  G.  Baolst. 

workmen,  enable  him  to  produce  tuptnor  wrk 
atlowpricu, 

BUSIMBSS  CAEDS  FROM    $1.25  PSR  TBOOSAVn. 

"    ■ 

Hydropathy. 

India  Bnbber. 

\rEW-BEUN8WICK  RUBBER  COMPANY, 
11  Warehouse  No.  29  Maiden  Lane,  New- York, 
Manubcturers  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  all 
Goods  made  frt»m  Chsrles  Goodyear*s  Vulcan- 
ized India  Rubber,  consisting  of  Shoes,  Cloth- 
ing, Clolh,  &C.,  kc 

Johnson  Lbtson,  Pres. 

HYDROPATHIC  INSTITUTE. 
T\R.  TRALL  receives  pstlents  si  the  commo- 
1/  dioasdty.estabUsbment^No.  15  Laigbt  BU 
A  speeisl  department  for  the  mechsnlcal  and 
f  urglcal  tr^tment  of  Female  Diseases,  is  under 
tbe  charge  of  Drs.  Trail  and  Hosford. 

Ladies*  Shoes. 

Dentistry. 

l'aDIR«:*  FRENGir  SHOE  EMPORIUM. 

\J  firm  of  Labojteauz  k,  Bon,  late  of  Broad- 
way, woald  most  respectfoliy  invite  sttemiott  to 
bis  present  extensive  assortment  of   Ladies* 
Gaiters,  BUppers,  BosUna,  «cc.,  for  travelling, 

Every  srlicle  sold  by  bim  is  guaranteed  as  being 
supwlor.  In  every  quality  of  excellence,  lo  sny 
that  can  be  procured  in  the  city  at  the  same 

price.                                                               CAlTTnBLL. 

riEORGR  CLAY,  PURGEON  DENTIST,  56 
tjr  CLINTON  PLACE,  EIGHTH  SfREET, 
NEW-YORK. 

^          Hedioated  Soap. 

pOUBAUD*a  Italian  Medicated  Soap  cures 
\J  Ton,  Pimples,  Freckles,  tc    Poudre  Sub- 

of  the  body.  67  Walker  .«treet,  first  store  firom 
Broadway.    Call  and  get  ci^ntar. 

Til  IIICIIITS'  IISIlilKI  tllFillT 

OF   THE 

CITY  or  NEW-YORK. 


OFFICEv  (Ocean  Bank  BuildiDg.)  Cor.  FULTON  &  GREENWICH  Sts* 


TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 

Insurance  against  Loss  or  Damage  bt  Fire. 


OD  a  zp  (»  qB  0  (S>  tp  0« 


CaowBLL  Adams,  244  Pulton  St., 
Ibvi  AP6AR,  73  Dey  St., 
JosBPH  S.  Bakkbr.  S12  Front  6t.v 
Eb^nbzkr  Bbaulkston,  59  Dey  St, 
8AMT7BL  S.  Bowham.  17  John  St., 
JosBPH  M.  Brown,  73  Cortlandt  St., 
GoBDON  W.  Bornham,  43  Cedar  St., 
Aarom  Clark,  Uowitrd  Hotel, 
William  U.  Diktb,  1S4  William  St., 
Ely  UorPocK,  119  Pearl  St., 

MathaMibl  Wbbd, 

GEORGE  W.  SAVAGE,  Secretary. 


MosBS  A.  HoppocK,  ?30  Fulton  St., 
^ViLLiAM  IlosTAOK,  189  Tearl  St., 
IlARRjSdN  JuMhS,  233  Fulton  St, 
Yalkktin*  Kirbt,  47  C«>dsrSt., 
David  Maoib,  8U  Cedsr  St., 
J>.  Randolph  51artin,  Ocean  Bank, 
CoR^'B  V.  B.  OsTRANDBR,26  LslghcSt., 
Jrrbmiah  Bobbins  fiSd  WsuhlDgton  St., 

BAR«.BTTll.VANAnKBN,  186     «  »* 

M'ABD  A.  Work,  31  Water  St. 
63  Amity  Street. 

AARON  CLARK,  President. 


Choice  Books  for  Summer  Eeadio^. 

I  tt*h  L2{iao. 

^ThLa  ia  t.  cfuunt,  chMttj  »Dd  gnpbh  ^ook  of  irftYeUj  fUU  af  £t^B  of  pntliOli  bumor«  £10^  mad 
brlll^^-'  ■"   '^- "j»if,iii,'"' — if'0fcAmanaHdfM§et^rrf 

^^\  It-  ChiliJc  l{i^ri»li]»  ill  wLkh  ibu  i^btrtrg  teobos  tif  n  Contlojeulikl  Tour  tf«  ilftili^  upcra 

the  f  ijt  n  |i[nK^:tiil  iuiJ  Lirclf  ni4JrTath>.^'— CApf*fian  /B^/*iifrr» 

F£Hijijjiu,ii»'j3  Blf  THE  W^Y,  w/lturp  dnrliii^  fomi'  jfeaw  of  rniciruco  md  ta^'H  tn  Ean»p«. 

JJ;f  N*  I'AUkSH  VVlliLlS,      1  TOt  l*2iiio. 

•*  tkv  prt-Mnuiirnt  witTit  of  tb«  wufk,  In  cmr  i>piJi1«D,  Ik*  In  tli«  i^ecnlifiT  tad  bHlMsQl  ttflv  *f  |li# 
wrlt*Tt  ifld  the  (Kj(i?ctJon  r>f  toplcn,  TJif  t!umt^  upoti  wtilrh  Mr,  VVUUp  dweiJt  tnnflt  fr^qiiiipllj,  «tid 
tthiub  h^  UuiilJe*  moet  AaewMfdlily,  (ltf  the  ctlDhrwtoJ,  lu'iu  Hind  wuid^-ii   of  Kurope^tbe  ttutliofii^ 

mert  nmtualrf*  t/tif  '    "  .'lurris, 

**'Thf  tat  lift:  n  .  .Oe^  wtU  reat  upoti  lii*  l«U*rfl»  an^  tlie  One  nOt  atm* 

wb«u   thla  boa  be  •^  i  lU  pkiurn*  iif  tiif»  itDd  numueni,  Irj  to««4a|«i  of 

eelttttHtivti  iiad  iij  jiih'jfiotii  iuiii^iiil^'i',    ayi  ^n-   \hii  i*|<l4tokAr^  pf  GKfiuccU  ii»  of  lhi<  lonllj  tfWSiV  qC 
StTAvrberrf  UJUf  or  ttie  t^ltjUAot  uiemuLr*  of  I>v  GfisjiitUD&i."--v4i£AmrV  /^pii#  f7(i:#i«#, 

jLMP»,  ^lilFC'IlIf   WITH   Tfli   *at3V«, 

B1TRAL  LBTTEES,  ^nd  ntbfrilupoiilttif  Tbf^iietitM  at  t^t^burv^i'mbrftcini;  '^  Lf tton  from  under 

FBOPLS  I  HATH  MBT|  or  r>  ,1  Ct^ople  of  Mirk<^df«fm  lamder  «  ^tiln  tuU  of 

IiITE  MERE  AMD   TMEHE.    lm   --'r-t.  hn  u£  S*>dmj  &atl  Aaroulure  si  fliiHtpait  Uiofw  is4 

phipM*     B;  N.  P.  ^V  ittia.     I  ifoL  limo  »  cVotb, 
HuBEY'QEAFHS,  or  iskwlduM)  fmni  Fti  f-Tj  Im^f ''^aJoiiJ  ©f  Swiieiy,  Celelritiifj  and  Kf*ri»ty,    Qf 

N.  P.  Witi-ii,     '  vol,  rmf».    Triir 
BHAOE'9  MCrNQABY  IN  1^3  a-^n^tor  ibo  AnffkFtiui  Polio«,     By  CH4itt,») 


**Tbure  It  probjiiily  not  «  vork   intl  In 
'*  Tbe  b*^t  -iftd  It],  jiL  rr  liiM^?  *orh  tbiit  >' 

aboaiJucir.  !•  4' t  A  )9rrt|)iL  IV 


t  tocb  ft 


THE  aOOSEHOLD  or  SlB  THOMA^MOE 

•*  A  in fjsi  f n till [ lil  ^  dm tm mg^  a,tiii  ^^t  iimJ  plci ui»  oifit-  ^  „  1  j_  1  '• 

fnfeli^  n,  aififrt  fmiiilj'  (IrpRnlt  |iiotapif;.** — Anukerl^otieTt 

**  Tlii*  \i  *  dvLightiul  EHtl*j  toroi^ure  ttJUribfi  laajja^r  ©f  Marj  Psm#n,  or  L*d^  WHlottBfbbf '» llAwj'/* 

•i—W^ftl/ Aim/in  tad  OiJjcrni^r^ 

HBTESmS  or  A  BAOHELOE,  or  a  UooX^f  Ot£<  a«ftrC.     Bj  In.  BUitvxt,  wHb  iJlwjiritJoii* 

bj  DArlt-j       1   »f.it.  IVimKf  {!lulfi  £Ul, 
F&lSH  QLEANINGB,  lif  «  j^evr  ghtftf  f^m  ;bti  0\d  f1dil«  Of  CoaUaoutAl  Europe.    By  !«.. 

MAmviu     I  »"l.  IViPifl.^  i.kith, 
THE  BATTLE  SUMMEE^  or  H^tgu  <if  Btome  ^   b^inft  TrttiaeriptA  frnm  V^rwn^i  Obrrrrmnon  In 

F«rti  {iuTii]|£  tb«  jttu  lR4f,    B/  U.  AUAVtl.,  ifUb  Iilu9ti«lli>iks  bf  Uitley^    i  yuL  l^o.«  4uLb, » 

ntw  Mitloit^ 
DEB  AM  LIFE  :    A  F&bia  of  ibe  SeuotLi.    llj  lJC>  MjinirKL.    I  vot  ISma,  f1otli|  ^ItUv^  ortvd 

THil  LORGNETTE,  or  Sf  odloii  of  UjeTowa.    Bj  ui  OiMSrti-Qtwf— (U.  MAitviti..)    3  toIi,  !*»<>, 

THE  OLD  GUAED  OF  HAfOLEQK;  FromM«rttri«o  U»  WMerloo.    B/I.T^HxAlDuiit.    t<fol 
l^mo.    flftb  Ibouiand. 
^^TlkefjieUftre  oar^rullj  coUe^ted^  Ihe  i««i|«i  well  depldled,  mi]4  l^4»  book  <«&«  of  dlf'tncJed  aifiH  miiI 

MAVAL  l,lFB-TmE   MIDSBIPMAtT  ;    or  ObaerratloriN  AflomI  wd  Aibora.    fi|^  L»«r.  W. 

jr«  Lir  jlCkt,  author  of  ^^  brtd  S«a  ExpedllUin/*     1  taI.  Itmn.,  12ii  ailitftn^ 

*^  Annitl  tbe  fglU^lLkng  aad  FX'^SUnif  tciiit^^.   ■     -^  .1..^..^..  .  ^      n,..  .„  ,l,-  ,....-..  _,.p.    -1.^  ^..,1.  ._ 

bu  tntroduoNl  olben  of  a  mi^re  iiibduf^ ; 

SOibbiBii  fmm  tbo  foani  of  a  elM^leof^  »■ 
}lg\ivr  and  f^rllST  ftft^lUni^  tbtl  AdOf  a  Hmdl  4l»b'"N  jr  macj ,     ^  n«ft.it/   f.nj-iLSf- 

YAaGAMU^K DO,  oc  ib^s  AtUchti  In  SpwD.    Ujr  Jon.i  K»Ai«*  IV^nitiit.    1  T«L  nm%  d«tft,  Zd 

rdiHiniD, 

•*  VV«  h»T#  fi^ou  mnro  «i1abotiile  war^t  au  J^pAlo  tbaa  Iblt^bsl;  few nWunil  mtiir?  vtth  sgrffsabt* 
in  ftiitii  U  n  n  il  1  il  ^  n  bd  11 1  cl4'inrri  ^'tlufiv. '  *—  Ai^w  v  Jf  r-gu  §. 
THU    0APTAIIC3   OF  THE  OLD  WOEJUD— TliMf  Catopiilgn*c  CFmmettT.  iiid  Ooadttct,  11 

ecitupivrvd  *iih  tb«  tfetl  tUfodvrn  ^traieip^L^.    Frcim  tbv  P^rfi»til^an:  h\  tbe  fhd  oC  tbfi  Uoinan 

lUpubbo.    U.r  IlKMBt  W.  IlkaJAitT.    1  tvL  tJtDu.4  witli  Utu»tr»tlottit  doib. 

**Tb)ji  YOlumo^  «blub  M  liil«md«d  tu  bv  tb«^  Dral  of  »  Kirrlfv^  InHudr*  »>rrvn  t^r  tfi^  p'«';itaii  gett'iTkb  of 
aalMuiij*  bt^;;liiiiiii|  qrftli  Mliiiadf^annd  4fDd<nj>  wUb  llAOiiib'i'  i^  Trt^ui  cli>?  tD>«>»t, 

yiuiybt,  itiB  UriDglu^  to;^i»jr  of  tbtuta  IJIuftriotu  DoonM  in  .;,  \-*tn, 

PtiDlislied  toy  CHABLES  SCRIBl'ffBfE^ 

i^  PAEK  ROW,  mod  145  KAS^Att  BfRKKT. 
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THE 

SDITBD  BY  liOniS  GAYLORD  CLABE. 

The  present  number  is  the  first  of  the  FoKniTH  Yoluxi  of  the  KiaaKiKBoqKiK 
MAOAmrs. 

The  reduction  b  price  firom  nrx  to  thbu  dollau  a  year  haying  prayed  entirely 
iucceseful,  it  will  be  continued  at  the  same  low  rate,  which  ,must>  xic  all  oasb,  bi 

PAID  IN  ADyANOI. 

Those  who  take  the  work  can  best  judge  if  the  promises  made  when  the  change 
in  price  was  announced  haye  been  fSuthfulTy  ke[^t  Very  many  of  the  old  and  tried 
firiends  of  the  Blagaane  haye  shown  their  fSuth  in  our  promises  by  the  most  gener- 
ous  efforts  in  obtaining  new  subscribers,  and  the  publisher  would  take  this  oppor- 
tiinity  to  tender  them  his  most  grateful  acknowledgments  for  their  kindness.  Uieir 
aid  has  been  most  timely  and  efficient 

.  Ths  Fudqb  PAPBas,  by  Ik.  MAayiL,  Antlior  of  the  Reyeries  of  a  Bachelor,  Dream 
Life,  dc&,  Ac;  Thb  Sbqitbl  to  St.  Lbobe,  ob  thb  TaaBADS  ov  Iotb,  by  Riohabo 
B.  BincBALL,  Esq.;  and  BdLsiBTBB  BLkBL*s  Skbtor  Book,  by  Chablbs  G.  Lblakd,  Esq., 
will  be  continued  regularly,  unless  interrupted  by  the  absence  or  illness  of  tbe 
Authors. 

Bey.  F.  W.  Skbltok,  Author  of  Salandbb  and  thb  Dbaooit,  will  be  a  regular 
contributor. 

FrrsGBBBNB  Hallbok  has  engaged  to  furnish  poetical  contributions  from  time 
to  time. 

The  best  talent  of  the  country  will  ]be  engaged,  and  no  expense  or  efibrt  spared, 
to  make  the  E^NiaKBBBocxBB  more  than  eyer  deserying  of  the  first  position 
among^  our  obioinal  Ah bbioan  Maoazinbs. 

The '  cash  system  in  this  business  is  so  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  old  way 
of  continuing  the  work  till  *a2/  mrrwro/^  are  paid*  that  it  wiU  be  strictly  adhered  ta 
Notice  of  the  expiration  of  subseription  will  be  eiyen,  and  if  it  is  not  renewed,  we 
<^nsider  the  work  is  no  longer  wanted,  and  it  will  be  discontinued  The  subscriber 
is  not  forced  to  00  on  because  he  neglects  to  order  the  work  stopped ;  and  we  are 
not  di8appoiute<(  M  we  haye  been  hundreds  of  times,  by  reoeiyinf  ,  as  an  answer  to 
our  account,  that  '  the  paj>er  wu  iyrdered  stopped  fotne  time  ago,  and  as  the  post- 
master had  neglected  to  giye  notice,  we  must  suffer  the  losa 


vsmsoss 

THEEE  DOLLARS  A  YEAR,  STRICTLY  IN  ADVANCE. 


WILL  BB  NO  DByiA^OH  FBOM  TBIB  00NI>]TI0M» 

T«  Clmha  9t  Tea,  $9.00  each^ 

Booksellers  and  Poetmasters  are  requested  to  act  as  agents.  Those 
who  will  undertake  to  procure  subscribers  will  receive  favorable  terms. 
Specimen  numbers  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application  post-paid. 

All  remittances  and  all  business  communications  must  be  addressed  to 
Samuxl  Huistok,  130  Nassau  street.  New- York,  Post-paid. 

Back  Volumes.— The  years  1846,  '46,  '47,  '48,  '49,  '50  and  '61,  will 
be  sold  in  Numbers  for  $2.60  a  year. 
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COLONEL    WILLIAM    DUER. 

From  the  tone  of  kindness  and  affection  which  pervades  the  letters 
of  Hamilton  to  his  early  and  constant  friend,  the  late  Colonel  William 
Ducr,  contained  in  the  *  Correspondence '  of  the  former,  edited  by  his 
son  John  C.  Hamilton,  Esquire,  and  published  by  authority  of  Congress, 
we  have  been  induced  to  inquire  more  particularly  respecting  one  for 
whom  this  great  statesman  and  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  ablest 
defender  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  manifested  so  much  regard  and 
esteem.  With  this  view  we  have  had  recourse  to  the  *  Duer  Papers,'  in 
the  library  of  the  Historical  Society,  and  other  authentic  sources  of 
information,  from  which  we  have  collected  the  materials  of  the  follow- 
ing 

M  B  1£  O  I  R. 

William,  fourth  son  of  the  honorable  John  Duer,  one  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  Council  for  the  Island  of  Antigua,  and  of  Frances,  daughter 
of  Major-General  Rowland  Frye,  President  of  the  same,  was  born  at  his 
paternal  seat  in  Devonshire,  England,  on  the  eighteenth  of  March,  1747. 
His  father,  though  residing  in  England,  possessed  large  estates  in  An- 
tigua, and  in  the  neighboring  Island  of  Dominica,  then  lately  ceded  to 
Great  Britain.  He  was  bom  in  Antigua,  but  educated  in  England,  from 
whence,  in  after-life,  he  occasionally  visited  his  West-India  property, 
residing  for  short  periods  at  Antigua,  where  he  cultivated  two  planta- 
tions, which  had  descended  to  him  from  one  of  the  first  English  settlers, 
an  officer  of  rank  in  the  army  of  Charles  the  First 

At  the  death  of  that  misguided  monarch,  this  loyalist  ancestor  of  Mr. 
Duer,  with  many  others  of  the  cavaliers,  took  refuge  in  the  West  Indies, 
and,  in  order  to  escape  the  notice  of  Cromwell,  transformed  his  name  of 
Dk  Verb  into  Duer.  His  grandson,  John,  was  twice  married.  By  hia 
first  wife  he  had  an  only  son,  called,  after  his  gallant  anc^tor,  Edward. 
He  was  a  Captain  of  Grenadiers,  and  served  in  this  country  during  the 
*  old  French  war.'  Upon  his  return  home,  he  married ;  and  at  his  death 
left  one  child,  a  daugnter,  who  married  the  late  Commodore  Yeo,  and,  if 
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still  living,  resides  at  the  place  in  Devonshire  inherited  from  her  father. 
By  his  second  wife  John  Duer  had,  beside  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
three  sons  and  four  daughters.  Two  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter 
married  and  left  children  :  but  one  of  the  children  of  those  sons  survive, 
a  female,  who  married,  and  is  now  living ;  so  that^  there  being  no  collat- 
eral relations  of  the  name,  it  has  been  transferred  from  England  to  America, 
where  it  bids  fair  to  be  continued. 

William  Duer  and  hie  two  elder  full  brothers  were  educated  at  Eton. 
The  elder  one  entered  the  church,  and  at  his  father^s  death  became  owner 
of  the  larger  plantation  in  Antigua,  near  St.  Johns.  To  the  second  son 
was  given  the  smaller  one,  near  English  Harbor ;  and  to  William  and 
his  younger  brother  the  estate  in  Dominica.  William  had  entered  the 
army  in  his  father's  life-time,  and  went  to  India  as  aid-de-camp  to  Lord 
Clive,  when  that  great  man  returned  thither  as  Governor-General.  He 
was  but  in  his  eighteenth  year  when  he  received  this  appointment,  and 
probably  owed  it  to  the  friendly  intercourse  existing  between  his  father 
and  his  Lordship  as  country  neighbors.  After  seeing  some  service  there, 
he  was  attacked  by  the  fever  of  the  country,  and  during  his  convalea- 
cence  was,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  sent  home. 

Upon  reaching  England,  he  found  that  his  father  had  recently  died, 
and,  beside  his  share  of  the  Dominica  estate,  had  left  him  a  handsome 
pecuniary  legacy.  This  induced  him  to  leave  the  army  and  repair  to 
the  West  Indies,  whither  his  younger  brother  had  preceded  him. 
Thence  he  visited  the  English  colonies  on  this  continent^  to  make 
arran^ments  for  procuring  and  supplying  lumber  for  the  faniily  planta- 
tions in  the  West  Indies,  and  to  avail  himself  of  a  contract  to  furnish 
the  British  Navy  with  masts  and  spars,  which  he  had  obtained  through 
the  interest  of  his  brother-in-law,  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  &e 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Pope. 

With  this  double  object  William  Duer  came  to  New- York  in  1 768,  bring- 
ing with  him  credentials  from  the  Admiralty  to  the  colonial  authorities, 
and  letters  of  introduction  to  the  most  eminent  private  residents  of  the  city 
and  province ;  among  others,  to  Lord  Stirling  and  Colonel  (aft^erward  Gene- 
ral) Philip  Schuyler.  The  former  informed  him  of  a  tract  of  land  suita- 
ble to  his  purposes,  then  on  sale  near  the  residence  of  the  latter,  and 
advised  him  to  repair  immediately  to  Colonel  Schuyler,  at  Saratoga,  for 
fiarther  information  and  advice.  He  lost  no  time  in  commencing  the 
journey ;  and,  at  its  end,  was  received  by  Schuyler  with  the  generous 
hospitality  for  which  he  was  distinguished.  Hence  began  that  intimate 
and  confidential  friendship  between  them  which  ended  only  with  the  life 
of  Mr.  Duer.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  Colonel  Schuyler,  he  made 
the  purchase,  including  the  falls  of  Fort  Miller,  about  five  miles  above 
Saratoga,  in  the  town  of  Argyle,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson. 

Here  he  immediately  commenced  felling  the  lofty  pines  and  other 
timber,  with  which  the  tract  abounded,  and  erected  saw-mills,  to  which 
he  afterward  added  a  large  grist-mill,  a  snuff-mill,  and,  when  the  rev- 
olutionary war  seemed  inevitable,  a  powder-mill.  And,  as  he  had  re- 
solved to  make  the  place  his  permanent  residence,  he  built  a  spacious 
and  commodious  mansion,  ratner  adapted  to  the  accommodation  of  a 
family  than  to  his  own  comforts  as  a  bachelor.    He  had  not  long  resided 
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there,  when  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  militia,  and  a  Judge  of  the 
eourts  of  the  county,  which  offices  he  held  until  the  Reyolution. 

In  the  year  17  73,  he  paid  a  short  and  last  visit  to  his  native  country. 
Having  there  settled  his  affairs  under  his  father's  will,  he  returned  witlun 
the  year  to  New-York,  by  way  of  the  West  Indies,  where  also  he  had 
business  to  arrange.  He  immediately  resumed  his  residence  at  Argyle, 
and  continued  in  the  prosecution  of  the  objects  of  his  establishment 
until  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war.  He  was  shortly 
afterward  elected  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  by  which  body 
he  was  tendered  the  office  of  Adjutant-General,  but  declined  the  appoint- 
ment from  an  impression  that  he  could  be  more  useful  in  a  civil  station. 
When,  in  anticipation  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  several 
colonies,  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Continental  Con- 
grass,  proceeded  to  form  State  Constitutions,  Mr.  Duer  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  New-York  Convention ;  and  soon  after  taking  his  seat 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  together  with 
Jchji  Jay,  Egbert  Benson,  and  Comfort  Sands.  To  this  Committee  die- 
UAanal  power  was  delegated  during  the  recess  after  the  final  adjournment 
of  the  Convention,  and  until  the  organization  of  the  government  undei 
the  State  Constitution.  It  was  while  serving  on  this  Committee,  which 
held  its  sessions  at  Fishkill,  that  Colonel  Duer  proposed  the  burning  of 
the  dty  of  New-York  to  prevent  its  being  occupied  by  the  British 
army ;  and  had  he  not  been  overruled  by  his  edleagues,  the  energetic 
exploit  of  Rastopchin  at  Moscow  would  not  have  been  unprecedented.* 

During  this  period,  also,  he  held  those  interviews,  in  the  mountain* 
near  West-Point,  with  Enoch  Crosby,  the  Harvey  Birch  of  Cooper,  upon 
which  the  adventure  introduced  into  '  The  Spy^  is  founded.  A  nar- 
rative of  the  real  circumstances  which  form  the  staple  of  the  '  Tale '  is 
SVen  on  the  authority  of  Crosby  himself  in  *  The  Spy  Unmasked ;  or, 
emoirs  of  Enoch  Crosby,  oUiae  Harvey  Birch :  by  H.  L.  Bamum,' 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Harper  in  1628,f  which  proves  that,  in  this 
ease,  as  in  many  others, '  Truth  is  more  marvellous  than  Fiction.' 

When  the  State  Constitution  went  into  operation,  Colonel  Duer  was 
elected  to  the  Senate,  but  did  not  take  his  seat  in  that  body,  having, 
before  he  reached  Albany,  been  chosen  by  the  Legislature  a  delegate  to 
the  Continental  Congress.  In  this  august  assembly  he  soon  became 
distinguished  for  the  ardor  of  his  patriotism,  and,  although  one  of  the 
voongest  of  its  members,  for  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels.  In  eloquence 
he  was  unsurpassed. 

A  signal  proof  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  hb  adopted  countrv, 
and  attachment  to  the  man  on  whom  the  success  of  that  cause  mainly 
depended,  is  related  in  Dunlap's  History  of  New-York,  upon  the  authority 
di  the  late  General  Morgan  Lewis.  On  the  fourteenth  of  October,  1777, 
Congress  had  resolved  that  no  state  should  be  represented  by  more  than 
seren  members,  nor  less  than  two.  Afterward,  at  a  critical  period,  when 
Congress  had  been  driven  from  Philadelphia  to  York,  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  two  members  were  present  from  New- York,  barely  sufficient  to  enti- 

*  Skk  hii  letter  on  fUe  inthe  SecreUuy's  oflloew  KOmxf,         ,   , 
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tie  the  State  to  a  vote.  One  of  those,  Colonel  Duer,  was  confined  to  his 
bed  by  a  violent  fever,  whereby  the  State  was  deprived  of  its  vote.  This 
left  a  majority  of  states  in  favor  of  the  well-known  *  Cabal,'  consist- 
ing of  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  his  followers  in  Congress,  and  of  Gates, 
Conway,  Mifflin,  Wilkinson,  and  their  adherents,  in  the  army.  Availing 
themselves  of  this  advantage,  a  day  was  appointed  for  nominating  a 
committee  to  arrest  Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  Francis  Lewis,  the 
other  delegate  in  attendance  from  New-York,  and  father  of  the  General, 
sent  for  one  of  the  absentees.  Colonel  Duer  sent  for  his  physician,  to 
consult  him  as  to  the  possibility  of  his  being  carried  to  the  court-house, 
where  Congress  sat  The  doctor  told  him  it  was  only  possible  at  the 
risk  of  his  life.  The  patient  then  inquired  of  the  doctor  whether  he 
thought  he  shotdd  expire  before  reaching  Congress.  The  former  thought 
not,  but  declared  that  he  would  not  answer  for  the  latter's  life  twenty- 
four  hours  afterward.  To  this  Mr.  Duer  replied  :  '  Doctor,  you  have  done 
your  duty,  now  I  shall  do  mine.'  He  then  directed  a  litter  to  be  pre- 
pared, which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  sick  man  placed  in  it,  when 
the  arrival  of  Gouvemeur  Morris,  and  the  certainty  that  New-York  would 
now  be  against  them,  induced  the  faction  to  abandon  their  project ;  and 
thus  the  hazardous  experiment  of  Colonel  Duer  was  rendered  unneces- 
sary. 

General  Gates  and  suite,  of  whom  Colonel  Lewis  was  one,  but  no 
party  to  the  plot,  had  been  detained  by  ice  three  days  at  the  Susque- 
hanna, where  Mr.  Morris  joined  them.  On  their  arrival  at  York,  he  and 
Colonel  Lewis  immediately  repaired  to  the  quarters  of  the  New- York 
delegation,  and  found  Colonel  Duer  on  the  litter  wrapped  in  blankets, 
and  attended  by  his  physician,  ready  to  be  carried  to  the  court-house.* 

This  intrigue,  which  was  but  a  link  in  the  chain  of  machinations  con- 
trived by  the  same  parties,  was  communicated  by  Colonel  Duer  to  his 
friend  Lord  Stirling,  by  whom,  as  is  well  known,  a  subsequent  one  of  the 
same  parties  was  discovered,  and  revealed  to  General  Washington.  The 
correspondence  relative  to  the  first  led  to  a  greater  intimacy  and  more 
frequent  intercourse  between  Lord  Stirling  and  Colonel  Duer ;  and  soon 
after  the  recovery  of  the  latter,  he  received  in  marriage  the  daughter  of 
bis  early  friend.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  her  father's  seat  near  Bas- 
kingridge,  New-Jersey,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  1119, 

At  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  Colonel  Duer  had  been  elected 
to  Congress,  he  declined  a  reelection,  having  been  persuaded  by  Lord 
Stirling  to  accompany  him  to  the  northern  department,  to  the  command 
of  which  the  former  had  been  appointed  as  Commissary-General.  He 
therefore  removed  to  Albany,  where  he  continued  to  reside,  with  occasional 
visits  to  his  estate  at  Argyle,  until  our  troops  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  northern  frontier,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Newbnrgh.  In  order  to  be  near  him.  Colonel  Duer  removed 
to  a  place  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Hudson,  not  far  from  Fishldli 
Landing,  where  he  remained  with  his  family  until  the  peace  of  1783. 
It  was  while  residing  here  that  the  memorable  meeting  of  the  officers  of 
the  army  took  place  at  Newburgh,  to  which  Washinoton  repaired  in 

*  DuxLAp*!  Hifltoiy  or  New-York :  ▼olame  If.,  pp.  133, 134. 
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person,  to  preyent  any  rash  proceedings,  and  exhibited  the  specimen  of 
natural  eloquence  related  by  President  Duer  in  his  Address  before  the 
St.  Nicholas  Society,  the  account  of  i^hich  was  probably  received  by  him 
from  his  father,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion.  Unwilling  to  trust  to 
his  power  of  extempore  speaking,  Washington  *  reduced  what  he  meant 
to  say  to  writing,  and  commenced  reading  it  without  spectacles,  which, 
at  that  period,  he  used  only  occasionally.  He  found,  however,  that  ho 
could  not  proceed  without  them.  He  stopped  and  took  them  out,  and 
as  he  prepared  to  place  them,  he  exclaimed  :  '  I  have  grown  blind^  as 
well  as  ^ray,  in  the  service  of  my  country.' ' 

Upon  the  evacuation  of  New-York  by  the  British  troops.  Colonel  Duer 
removed  to  the  city,  which  thenceforth  seems  to  have  been  his  permanent 
residence.  His  determination  to  make  America  his  home  had  been  the 
occasion  of  regret  to  his  family  in  England,  and  especially  of  pain  to 
his  sisters.  But  the  part  he  took  at  the  Revolution  in  favor  of  his  adopted 
country  was  approved  by  them  all.  His  brothers  and  brother-in-law  were 
staunch  Whigs ;  and  it  appears  from  a  letter  to  him  from  one  of  the 
former,  that  their  maternal  uncle,  an  East-India  Director,  contributed 
two  hundred  pounds  sterling  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
the  Americans  slain  at  Bunker-Hill. 

Not  long  after  the  departure  of  the  British  army.  Congress  removed 
from  Philadelphia  to  New-York :  in  consequence  of  which,  Robert 
Morris,  the  Superintendent  of  Finance,  so  justly  celebrated  for  his  services 
in  that  capacity  during  the  war,  resigned  his  office,  from  unwillingness  to 
leave  his  place  of  residence,  and  preferring,  now  that  peace  was  restored,  to 
devote  that  time  to  the  management  of  his  own  affairs  which  had  been 
80  long  given  to  the  public.  On  this  occurrence  Congress  establi&hed  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  of  which  Colonel  Duer  was 
appointed  Secretary.  In  this  office  he  continued  until  the  Board  was 
superseded  by  the  Treasury  Department  under  the  present  Federal  Con- 
stitution. .^ 

In  the  interval  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  from 
the  city  and  county  of  New- York,  in  order  to  promote  the  grant  of  the 
import-duties,  as  yet  levied  by  the  State,  to  Congress.  But  not  even  his 
eloquence  could  prevail  against  the  selfish  policy  by  which  we  were  then 
governed.  The  refusal,  however,  contributed  to  forward  the  plan  of  a 
national  government  to  which  the  power  to  impose  such  duties  should  be 
transferred ;  and  when  the  new  Federal  Constitution  was  submitted  to 
the  people  for  their  ratification,  Colonel  Duer  engaged  with  all  his  native 
ardor  in  promoting  its  adoption.  It  appears  also,  from  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Madison  to  the  son  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  New- 
burgh  meeting,  that  his  father  was  the  author  of  several  papers  aux- 
iliary to  the  *  Fbderaust,'  in  which  the  financial  questions  and  mea- 
sures arising  out  of  the  new  Constitution  were  fully  and  ably  discussed.* 
Subsequently,  while  the  Constitution  was  under  consideration  in  the  state 
conventions,  he  was  the  organ  of  communication  between  the  leading 
Federalists  in  those  of  New- York  and  Virginia.!     Mr.  Madison,  in  his 

*  8bb  Ddbr^s  Conatltntlonal  Jurisprudence  of  the  United  States:  p.  373,  Appendix. 
t  Sbk  CoDsattttional  JoriBprudence  of  the  United  States:  pp.  367-370,  Appendix. 
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letter  above  referred  to,  alludes  to  their  correspondence  on  that  occaeioii 
in  the  following  terms :  '  I  had,  as  you  maj  recollect,  an  acquaintance 
with  your  father,  to  which  his  talents  and  social  accomplishments  were 
rery  attractive;  and  there  was  an  incidental  correspondence  between  us, 
interchanging  information  at  a  critical  moment,  when  the  elections  and 
state  conventions,  which  were  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  new  Constitution^ 
were  taking  place.'  * 

After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  Colonel  Duer  had  resolved  to 
retire  from  office,  and  give  that  attention  to  his  private  affairs  which, 
after  so  many  years  spent  in  the  public  service,  they  may  be  well  supposed 
to  have  needed.  But,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friend  Hamilton, 
recently  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  the  new  government, 
he  consented  to  accept,  temporarily,  the  subordinate  station  of  Assistant 
Secretary,  created  expressly  for  him,  and  to  remain  in  it  until  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Department  was  set  in  motion,  and  a  system  of  taxation 
and  revenue  fully  digested.  To  these  subjects  he  now  gave  his  whole 
attention,  and  by  his  calculations  and  counsels  materially  aided  and 
diminished  the  labors  of  his  ftiend  and  chief.  In  this  office  and  these 
employmentB  he  continued  until  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to 
Philadelphia. 

During  his  connection  with  the  Treasury  he  had  been  led  to  the  con- 
sideration of  questions  relating  to  the  encouragement  of  domestic  man- 
ufactures, and  the  protection  due  to  the  productive  industry  of  the  coun- 
try. To  reduce  his  principles  to  practice,  he  proposed,  and  assisted  in 
forming,  a  company  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths,  and,  upon  its 
incorporation  by  the  Legislature  of  New-Jersey,  was  placed  at  its  head. 
No  time  was  lost  in  erecting  the  first  mill  at  the  falls  of  the  Passaic,  and 
setting  it  in  motion ;  and  from  this  beginning  arose  the  flourishing  town 
of  Paterson,  with  its  numerous  and  various  manufactories.  At  a  later 
period,  he  established  a  cotton-mill  on  the  river  Bronx,  in  the  county  of 
JV^estchester,  which,  it  is  believed,  was  the  first  of  the  kind  known  in 
this  country. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Colonel  Duer  had  he  confined  himself 
to  manufactures,  in  conjunction  with  the  contracts  his  former  experience 
led  him  to  engage  in  with  the  government,  for  supplying  the  army  in  the 
western  country,  under  GenerS  Sinclair,  during  the  first  Indian  war, 
with  clothing,  as  well  as  provisions  and  military  stores.  These  objects, 
though  profitable,  were  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  active  and  enterprising 
spirit ;  and,  with  all  the  confidence  of  his  sanguine  temperament,  he 
entered  ardently  and  largely  into  speculations  in  tlie  public  securities, 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  under  a  full  convic- 
tion that  such  portions  of  the  latter  as  had  been  issued  for  debts  contracted 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  confederacy, 
would  be  assumed  by  the  United  States,  and  the  whole  funded.  He 
was  equally  confident  as  to  the  future  value  of  the  stock  of  the  first  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  rise  of  land  in  the  military  tracts  of 
the  State  of  New  York ;  and  accordingly  purchased  extensively  in  both. 

Although,  by  his  advice,  and  the  use  of  his  name,  he  had  contributed 

*  IhiA,  p.  373.  Sec  alM>  •  wf  Intereating  letter  retpeoUng  the  aomtaiatioii  of  Oie  lint  Vice- 
Pkwideat,  ibid,  pp.  369,  370. 
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to  the  foitnneB  of  several  of  his  fHends,  he  %it  length  hecame  a  victim, 
not  80  much  to  hie  own  impnidenoe  and  misplaced  confidence  in  others, 
as  to  a  strange  misconception  on  the  part  of  a  subordinate  officer  of  the 
Treasury,  who  supposed  him  to  be  deeply  indebted  to  the  government 
This  official,  finding,  upon  his  entrance  into  the  department,  two  charges 
unbalanced  in  the  books  against  Mr.  Duer  —  one  in  1*788  and  the  other 
in  1789  —  for  certain  indenU  of  interest  delivered  to  him,  amounting 
together  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  hastily  concluded  that  the 
debt  still  existed.  Without  inquiring  into  ihe  nature  of  the  transaction, 
he  directed  a  suit  to  be  brought  against  Colonel  Duer  to  recover  that 
sum.  The  latter  immediately  pleaded  a  set-o£f  to  the  amount  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  was  sufficient  to  cover  the  debt  claimed 
to  be  due  from  him,  together  with  the  amount  due  to  him  under  his 
army-contracts,  then  unliquidated.  Upon  the  interposition  of  this  plea, 
the  suit  was  suspended,  and  no  farther  proceedings  ever  had  in  it 

But  the  mischief  was  already  done.  The  remedy  came  too  late. 
The  private  creditors  of  Mr.  Duer  were  alarmed,  and  prosecuted  him  for 
demands  which,  but  for  this  untoward  interference  of  the  Treasury  offi* 
dal,  he  would  have  been  amply  able  to  satisfy,  by  unforced  sales  of  his 
lands  and  icrip^  as  the  certificates  given  upon  his  subscription  of  stock 
in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  were  called.  Indeed,  the  latter  alone 
would  have  sufficed  to  meet  all  private  claims  against  him,  could  he  have 
retained  it  until  the  stock  was  issued,  as  was  abundantly  proved  by  its 
rapid  and  extraordinary  rise  after  the  Bank  went  into  operation.  Pre* 
vented  in  this,  his  ruin  was  inevitable  and  complete ;  and  he  was  con- 
strained to  execute  an  assignment  of  the  greater  and  more  valuable  part 
of  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  confidential  creditors,  and  such  onietB 
as  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it  and  agreed  to  its  conditions.  But  few 
did  so.  Executions  were  issued  against  the  remnant  of  his  property,  not 
included  in  the  assignment,  as  well  as  against  his  person.  The  one  was 
sacrificed  at  sherift''s  sales;  the  other  never  was  discharg^ed,  although 
eventually,  his  remaining  debts  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars  1 

The  indents^  upon  which  the  fatal  suit  of  the  government  was  founded, 
appear  to  have  oeen  delivered  to  him  while  Sectary  of  the  Treasury, 
for  confidential  purposes,  shortly  before,  and  immediately  after,  the  oi^ 
ganization  of  the  government  under  the  new  Constitution ;  and,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  either  no  vouchers  were  taken,  or,  if  taken  and 
preserved,  they  were  rendered  personally  to  the  President  or  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  at  periods  subsequent  to  the  transaction ;  and,  if 
ever  deposited  in  the  department  of  the  latter,  they  must  have  been 
destroyed  in  some  of  the  conflagrations  of  the  Treasury  buildings.  Upon 
either  of  the  former  suppositions,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  omission, 
in  the  books  in  which  the  charges  were  made,  of  the  objects  to  which 
the  securities  in  question  were  to  be  applied.  Upon  either  of  the  Utter, 
it  would  be  difficult 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  believe  that  large  advances  of  money,  as  waa 
at  different  times  the  case,  would  have  been  made  to  Colonel  Duer  in 
1791  and  1792,  upon  the  contracts  he  entered  into  with  both  the  trea* 
sury  and  war  departments  for  the  supply  of  the  western  army,  had 
he  then  been  considered  a  debtor  to  the  government,  in  a  sum  much 
greater  than  the  amount  to  be  expended  by  him  under  those  contracts, 
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and  for  which,  indeed,  therd  remained  heavy  claims  upon  the  Treasuiy  at 
his  death.  For  the  settlement  of  these,  his  representatives  have  frequently 
petitioned  Congress,  hitherto  without  success ;  the  standing  objection  to 
their  allowance  being  their  antiquity,  although  more  ancient  claims  by 
others,  and  for  larger  amounts,  have,  in  the  mean  time,  been  satisfied. 
But,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  upon  one  of  the  contracts  in  question, 
which,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  government^  was  signed  by  an  agent, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Duer,  the  former  was  sued  in  the  year  1802, 
three  years  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  for  advances  made  upon  it 
From  this  suit  the  agent  petitioned  Congress  to  be  relieved  ;  and  he  was 
released  from  all  liability  in  respect  to  the  contract  in  question,  upon 
showing  that  Colonel  Duer  was  the  real  party  in  interest,  known  as  such 
to  the  government,  and  upon  producing  vouchers  and  proofs  of  expen- 
ditures under  the  contract  for  a  much  larger  amount  than  was  claimed 
to  be  due.*  This  balance  forms  an  item  of  the  claims  preferred  by  the 
representatives  of  Colonel  Duer. 

Notwithstanding  the  surrender  and  sacrifice  of  his  property,  Mr.  Duer 
remained,  for  a  time,  not  wholly  without  resources  for  the  support  of  his 
fiunily,  and  tlie  education  of  his  younger  children.  He  still  possessed 
some  lands  in  the  States  of  Vermont  and  Maine,  then  a  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts, not  liable  to  execution  by  his  creditors.  He  made  advantageous 
sales  of  these,  and  secured  his  wife^s  dower  in  the  former,  by  the  l>ond 
of  the  purchaser  to  trustees  for  her  benefit ;  the  interest  of  which  was 
paid  for  a  few  years,  when  the  purchaser,  discovering  that,  by  the 
laws  of  Vermont,  no  right  of  dower  vested  in  a  wife,  availed  himself  of 
the  circumstance  with  success  in  a  plea  to  a  suit  brought  upon  the  bond. 
Her  right  as  to  the  lands  in  Maine  had  been  signed  ofi'  at  their  sale ;  the 
proceeds  of  which  were  invested,  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  in  the 
cotton-mill  before  mentioned.  The  title  to  it  was  transferred  to  trustees, 
who  subsequently  disposed  of  the  property  to  the  purchaser  of  the  lands 
in  Vermont,  who,  residing  out  of  the  State  of  New-York,  ma^le  it  a 
condition  that  Colonel  Duer  should,  at  a  salary  to  be  deducted  from  its 
profits,  continue  to  direct  and  superintend  the  agents  to  whom  its  man- 
agement had  been  entrusted.  The  bond  of  that  person,  who  had  brought 
a  large  capital  with  him  from  Europe,  which  was  considered  a  sufficient 
security,  was  given  to  the  trustees  for  the  consideration-money,  upon  the 
sale.  Mr.  Duer  continued  his  superintendence  of  the  establishment  until . 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  failure  of  the  proprietor,  when  his  salary 
ceased  and  the  bond  became  worthless.  Thus  was  he  deprived  of  his  last 
resource. 

He  did  not  long  survive  the  loss.  Broken  in  constitution  as  well  as 
fortune,  his  bodily  disease  ai^gravated  by  his  mental  sufierings,  and  both 
increased  by  the  prospect  of  leaving  his  family  destitute,  yet  he  did  not 
despair.  He  remembered  who  had  promised  to  be  a  friend  to  the  widow, 
and  a  father  to  the  orphan,  and  he  calmly  resigned  his  spirit  to  the  GoD 
who  gave  it  on  the  seventh  of  May,  1799. 

It  is  surely  enough  to  excite  not  merely  sympathy,  but  indignation,  to 
look  back  upon  the  career  of  one  who  entered  life  with  the  advantages  and 
prospects  of  Colonel  Duer,  and  its  termination.    Had  he  not  be^  com- 

*  Bss  *  AmericaD  State  Papen,*  vol.  *  Claimt:  *  p.  9G7. 
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pelled,  as  we  have  seen,  to  leave  India,  he  would  in  all  human  piobabilitj 
nave  gained  wealth  and  fame,  upon  a  field  where  many  inferior  to  him  in 
naturarand  acquired  talents  have  risen  to  distinction  and  accumulated  for- 
tunes. Had  he,  on  his  return,  remained  in  England,  he  might  there  have 
won  the  celebrity,  either  in  the  field  or  in  parliament,  or  in  both,  which 
others,  and  among  them  some  of  his  contemporaries  and  connections,  not 
possessed  of  his  abilities  for  command,  or  a  tithe  of  his  eloquence,  have 
attained.  But  Providence  seems  to  have  reserved  him  for  his  adopted 
country,  to  whose  ser\'ice  he  devoted  his  best  years,  and  in  whose  cause 
he  was  ready,  as  we  have  seen,  to  offer  up  his  life  a  willing  sacrifice.  Is 
it  not  lamentable  that  such  a  man  should  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  offi- 
cious intermeddling  of  a  clerk,  and  the  consequent  panic  of  his  creditors? 
His  widow  survived  him  many  years,  and  lived  to  see  their  children 
reaping  the  fruits  of  an  education  in  the  severe  but  salutary  school 
of  adversity.  To  lighten  the  burdens  of  their  parents,  the  two  elder 
sons  entered,  at  early  ages,  one  the  navy,  the  other  the  army,  and 
served  during  our  difficulties  with  France,  from  1798  to  1803.  They 
then  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  due  time  its  practice ; 
with  what  success  they  pursued  it  we  need  not  mention.  Both  were  ele- 
vated to  the  Bench,  which  the  younger  still  adorns.  The  elder,  after 
serving  in  the  Legislature  and  in  the  courts  for  upward  of  twenty  years, 
was  elected  President  of  Columbia  College,  in  which  office  he  continued 
for  more  than  half  that  period,  when  he  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to 
resign  it,  and  retire  into  the  country,  where,  having  regained  it,  he  lives 
among  the  hills  of  New-Jersey,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  green  old  age, 
surrounded  by  several  of  his  family,  and  the  choicest  blessings  of  domes- 
tic life.  The  daughters  of  Colonel  Duer  have  been  equally  blessed  in 
their  respective  spheres.  A  younger  son  married  and  died  in  early  life, 
leaving  two  children,  both  of  whom  are  married,  and  one  has  a  family, 
as  have  most  of  the  elder  branches  of  the  family  ;  some  of  them,  indeed, 
children's  children.  Thus  has  a  family,  extinct  in  its  ancestral  land, 
when  transplanted  to  a  more  genial  soil,  increased  and  multiplied  to  the 
fourth  generation,  with  the  promise  of  numbering  its  thousands 


SONNET 


Oimmfss  I  fling  me  on  a  mossy  hill, 
Beneath  the  shade  of  some  o*er-arching  tree^ 
And  listen  to  the  hum  of  breeze  and  bee. 
And  modest  melody  of  bird  and  rill. 
8erene  Contentment  dwelleth  ever  here, 
The  purest  spirit  of  my  leafy  cell ; 
And  Love  and  Joy  surround  me  with  a  spell ; 
And  Hope,  the  daughter  of  the  dawning  year, 
Sings  music  to  me,  chasing  all  things  drear. 
Oh,  happy  faeries  of  my  solitude  I 
Companions  of  my  silent,  sylvan  hours  I 
1  would  that  Spring,  with  her  young  band  of  flowers, 
And  you,  ye  happy,  heart-delighting  brood. 
And  I,  might  ever  awell  in  this  breeze-haunted  wood  I 
OmctmuUi,  Ohio, 
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Whbt  first  the  Indian,  on  his  wild  snrYej, 
Broke  from  the  covert  of  his  forest  way, 
And  on  thj  shore  a  breathing  statae  stood 
To  gaze  upon  thy  silver-gleaming  flood ; 
If  ever  Indian  struck  poetic  fire, 
Or  faintest  warble  from  Afoixo*8  lyre. 
If  ever  red-man  breathed  a  grateful  prayer 
To  the  GasAT  Spibtt,  it  was  then  and  there ! 

On  our  cold  border  of  Canadian  hille^ 
Midst  lonely  lakelets  and  unnoted  rills, 
Thou  hast  my  birth,  sweet  River  of  the  Yale^ 
Of  fountains  purest,  and  that  never  faiL 
My  fancy  paints  thee  on  thy  march  begun, 
The  infant  river's  first  essay  to  run : 
A  sturdy  brooklet,  gathering  the  springs, 
And  giving  *  promise  of  much  greater  thingsi' 
So  some  bright  genius,  from  a  lonelv  birth. 
Goes  with  his  Gon-gifts  to  rejoice  the  earth. 

On  glides  the  stream,  and  with  increasing  length, 
Receives  in  trust  its  volume  and  its  strength : 
Here,  by  wild  mountain  shagg'd  with  piney  hair, 
A  brook  comes  tumbling  down  its  rocky  stair. 
Leaps  to  thv  bosom  wit£  a  shout  of  joy. 
Like  some  aelighted,  journey-promised  boy ; 
There,  more  like  maiden,  sweet,  composed  and  still. 
Steals  from  the  plain  the  tributary  nil 
Anon,  fresh  from  its  native  mountains  roird. 
Wild  Ammonoosuc,  with  its  waters  cold. 
Adds  to  thy  wealth ;  and  farther  still  ^ong, 
Sweet  Ashaelot  hails  thee  with  a  song. 
Pocomptuc,  hermit  of  the  western  hills, 
Gives  to  thy  flood  his  own  collected  rills ; 
Fretted  with  toil,  and  seeking  rest  in  thee. 
Sinks  to  th^  breast  the  labonn^  Chicopee ; 
And  Westneld,  murmuring  for  its  Indian  name, 
Still  bright  and  sparkling  as  at  first  it  came 
From  Berkshire's  caverned  hills  and  rifts  of  snow. 
Adds  to  thy  pursues^  as  it  swells  thy  flow. 

Oh,  life-blood  of  the  valley,  and  of  me  I 
Thus  pulsing  on,  thy  current  seeks  the  sea; 
And  when  Uiv  ^ores  give  place  to  Ocean's  tide 
That  opes  before  thee,  rolling  far  and  wide^ 
like  one  whose  life  in  blessing  has  been  passed. 
Thou  glidest  calmly  to  thy  rest  at  last 

So  rich  and  varied,  with  enchantment  rare, 
Alonff  thy  banks  thy  bordering  beauties  are ; 
Should  painter  copy  faithfully  and  true 
The  scenic  glories  that  belong  to  you, 
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Scarce  nature  copied  would  hiB  picture  wwai^ 

But  some  briffbt»  beauteous^  ideal  dream. 

Yarietj  is  thine ;  as  if  to  move 

The  multifarious  taste  of  man  to  love : 

Here,  by  green  shores  thy  waters  seem  to  sleep ; 

There,  flawing,  dashing;  in  a  torrent  leap^ 

Flecking  with  foam  the  trembling,  diffj  shore^ 

And  sending  far  abroad  their  muffled  roar. 

Oft|  waked  at  midnight^  I  have  mused  to  hear, 
Borne  bj  the  night-breeze  to  my  'dreaming  ear,' 
The  solemn  anthem  of  thy  thundering  tide, 
Where  Tukkxb  battled,  and  the  Indian  died. 
Now  lulled  the  breeze — a  whisper  hoarse  of  grief; 
Now  swelling  rose  the  death-song  of  the  chief; 
And  Justice,  prompting  with  his  rigid  power, 
8cann*d  History's  record  at  the  thoughtful  hour. 
Ah,  yet  more  lust  shall  that  stern  record  be 
To  tnose  who  loved,  and  named,  and  died  for  thee ! 

Thou  dost  exert  an  influence  in  thy  flow 
Strong  as  thy  current,  and  as  silent  too. 
Thy  shores  Uiat  bless  with  beauty  every  eye^ 
Thy  placid  waters  stealing  calmly  by, 
Tliy  elms  so  full  of  dignity  serene. 
Thy  mountains  sleeping  o*er  a  quiet  scene, 
Incite  to  peaceful  thoughts^  and  ope  the  road 
That  leads  'through  Mature  up  to  Nature's  Godw' 

And  many  hardy  wanderers  of  the  deep^ 
Who  plough  iis  billows  or  beneath  them  sleep, 
First  dreamed  of  ocean  in  life's  mom,  when  they 
Toiled  on  thy  banks,  or  strayed  in  childish  play : 
Thy  mimic  surges,  whispering  on  the  shore. 
Awakened  love  for  ocean's  solemn  roar ; 
Tliy  seaward  journey,  and  expanse  so  wide, 
Waked  curious  longings  for  the  shoreless  tide. 
Then  Fancy  pictured,  with  her  colors  gay. 
Their  hopeful  future,  bright^  and  far  away : 
A  life  of  daring  on  the  ocean-wave. 
The  fadeless  laurels  of  the  seaman  brave^ 
Such  as  Macdonouoh  and  Dkcatur  wore. 
The  flag  of  Freedom  and  the  battle's  roar; 
The  piping  winds,  the  music  of  the  deep. 
All  vaguely  blended  as  in  dreams  of  sleep, 
Wrought  tnose  hieh  colors  on  their  youthful  brain 
Which  Time  will  Side,  but  not  retouch  again. 

How  oft  a  liXDTABD  cau  from  distant  lands 
Look  back  to  thy  bright  flood  and  silver  sanda 
As  flrst  incentives  to  that  spirit  high 
Which  stirs  the  travler,  and  directs  his  eye 
O'er  earth  in  search  of  paradise  to  roam, 
To  find,  at  last»  't  was  left  with  thee  at  home  1 

And  much  I  owe  thee ;  more  than  I  can  sing : 
E'er  half-fledged  Fancy  tried  her  fluttering  wing, 
When  floating  thoughts,  of  Truth  and  Fiction  bom. 
Hung,  like  thy  misty  doad  on  April  mom. 
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O'er  and  around  me  — yapors  of  the  brain. 
Now  like  to  something,  now  oonyolved  again  — 
Tbj  charming  inflaence  shaped  the  forming  strain ; 
It  rose  incited  hj  the  Nuad  throng; 
God  gave  the  elements — thou  gayst  the  song! 
And  kneeling,  now,  beside  thj  crystal  brink, 
Thou'rt  the  Pierian  from  which  I  drink. 

Oh,  sweetest  stream  that  poet  ever  sung  1 
Here  to  thj  waters  is  mj  offering  flung. 
Would  that  its  worth  were  such,  a  bard  might  know 
Thou  wouldst  upbear  it  while  those  waters  flow  I 
And  when,  in  years  that  swift  are  stealing  on, 
I  to  the  shadowed  spiritrrealms  haye  gone. 
Some  bard  more  skilful  and  with  sweeter  lyre 
May  thee  emblazon  with  Apollo*s  fire : 
Smoother  than  mine  his  strains  for  thee  may  more, 
But  more  devoted  cannot  be  his  love. 
Oiil,  on  tks  Conneetieut,  J    O    c 


THE     MIDNIGHT     EXCURSION 

A  LEGEND   OP   THE   VALLBT   OF    ORAND    RIVER. 


BT   i.swia  J.   B^ras. 


Thk  valley  of  Grand  River,  the  largest  in  Michigan,  is  perhaps  the 
most  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  which  cannot  fail  to  awaken 
the  interest  of  the  traveller,  especially  when  viewed  in  the  luminous, 
balmy  atmosphere  of  the  Indian  Summer ;  when  the  rich,  gorgeous  tints 
of  the  foliage  of  the  nearer  upland  trees  contrast  so  delicately  with  the 
dark  green  of  the  far-off  *  bottom '  and  *  timbered '  lands,  or  the  pendent 
branches  of  the  stately  pine.  True,  its  beauty  is  of  that  quiet,  dreamy  kind, 
BO  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  soft  languor  of  the  drowsy  air ;  but 
this  renders  it  none  the  less  pleasing:  it  is  just  the  scene  for  the  imagi- 
nation to  revel  in  unrestrained;  leading  the  beholder  back  to  the  time 
when  the  foot  of  the  white  man  had  never  paced  the  deep  arcades  of  the 
cool  forest,  nor  his  eye  drank  in  the  placid  beauty  of  the  gentle  river, 
nor  his  ear  listened  to  the  grand,  swelling  anthem  of  the  waving  pines. 
And  at  such  a  time,  when  he  contrasts  the  appearance  of  the  mighty 
unbroken  forest  of  the  past  with  the  smiling  hamlets  and  villages  that 
now  meet  him  at  every  turn  of  the  road,  has  he  not  felt  the  conviction 
that  this  great,  almost  magical  change,  has  not  taken  pla3e  without  noble 
daring,  long  privation,  severe  toil,  and  dispiriting  disappointment;  in 
fact,  all  of  the  strange  and  beautiful,  in  incident  and  adventure,  which 
constitutes  romance  9 

Twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  when  the  now  flourishing  young  city  of 
Grand  Rapids  was  but  a  traSing-post  for  a  few  straggling  Indians,  and 
containing,  all  told,  hardly  half-a-dozen  houses ;  when,  for  miles  up  and 
down  the  river,  but  one  or  two  white  £Etmilies  were  to  be  found ;  a  single 
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lone  log-house  stood  near  the  present  village  of  Lyons,  long  known  to 
the  early  inhabitants  as  the  *  Genero  Place.*  With  but  two  exceptions, 
this  was  the  only  building  in  the  township ;  and,  though  inhabited  by 
a  family  of  *  half-breeds,'  (as  those  having  a  stain  of  Indian  blood  in 
their  veins  were  called,)  was,  nevertheless,  the  most  considerable  trading- 
post  and  general  stopping-place  in  the  county. 

In  those  days,  as  the  houses  of  white  settlers  were  so  distant  from 
each  other  that  a  day's  journey  was  usually  required  for  one  to  visit 
many  of  those  whom  he  denominated  *  nextrdoor  neighbors,'  every  per- 
son was  expected  to  keep  open  house  for  the  entertainment  of  all  travel- 
lers or  other  persons  who  passed  that  way,  expecting  to  be,  in  turn,  him- 
self accommodated,  at  any  time  he  chose  to  return  the  call ;  and  few 
ever  regretted  availing  themselves  of  the  kind-hearted  hospitality  of  the 
hardy  settlers. 

Few  in  numbers,  and  unable  to  see  each  other,  from  the  remoteness 
of  their  several  places  of  abode,  more  than  half-a-dozen  times  a  year, 
at  best,  when  they  did  meet,  one  can  easil  v  believe,  the  greeting  was  a 
warm  one ;  and  the  evenings  passed  happily  in  the  enjoyment  of  those 
social  pleasures  from  which  they  had  been  so  long  debarred,  the  jovial 
settlers  taking  '  no  note  of  time,'  as  they  puffed  away  at  the  friendly  pipe 
and  told  long  tales  of  the  hardships,  sufferings,  and  privations  of  each 
since  they  last  met;  how  *"  neighbors  B.'s  provision-bar'll  had  gi'n  out,  and 
he'd  been  living  on  tater-tops  and  what  meat  he  could  kill  for  the  last  six 
months ; '  or  how  *  old  Bill  A.  had  been  having  the  ager,  and  his  folks 
pickin'  up  a  livin'  out  o'  roots  and  yarbs ; '  or  brushed  away  the  starting 
tear,  as  they  learned,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  death  of  some  old  com- 
panion or  trusty  friend,  who  had,  perhaps,  been  under  the  sod  for  six 
months,  and  they  all  the  while  ignorant  of  their  loss. 

The  speculation  in  land,  which  has  so  greatly  retarded  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  many  of  the  western  states,  was  not  as  yet  over,  although 
slowly  subsiding ;  and  men  were  frequently  called  upon,  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  nighty  to  guide  the  inquiring  speculator  to  some  section 
already  fixed  upon,  or  to  point  out  the  best  mill  or  probable  county-seat 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  pioneer ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
more  than  one  fourth  of  tJie  whole  number  of  sections  located,  no  mat- 
ter how  absurd  the  expectation,  were  ^probable  county-seats.'  So  eager 
were  the  contending  parties,  whenever  one  portion  of  land  happened  to 
be  selected  by  two  or  three  different  individuals,  or  was  supposed  to  have 
attracted  ever  so  slightly  the  eye  of  a  rival,  that  no  pains  or  expense 
were  spared  to  hunt  it  out,  ascertain  the  section  and  township,  and  register 
it  as  *  located '  in  the  Land-Office,  in  advance  of  all  competition. 

Of  those  who  were  most  frequently  employed  in  this  manner,  A.  F. 
Bell,  then  a  young  and  enterprising  lawyer,  became  perhaps  as  well 
known  as  any ;  and  no  doubt  laid,  in  his  pursuit  as  ^  land-hunter,'  the 
basis  of  his  future  success  in  life.  In  fact,  he  appeared  to  have  a  natural 
talent  that  way,  and  could  point  the  inquiring  speculator  to  half-a- 
dozen  sections  in  a  row,  in  any  given  township,  no  matter  where,  each 
or  all  of  which  he  was  ready,  for  a  sufficient  compensation,  to  warrant 
as  the  location  of  ihe  future  county-seat,  or  the  site  of  a  large  manufac- 
turing city ;  and  could,  when  Uberally  rewarded,  plant  his  foot  on  the 
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precise  spot  of  ground  where  the  comei^stone  of  the  future  city-hall 
would  be  laid.  The  bluff  heartiness  of  his  manners  won  at  (moe  the 
confidoice  of  his  hardy  companions ;  and  his  extensire  knowledge  of 
the  surrounding  country  made  him  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  the 
exploring  parties  who  penetrated  into  that  region  of  the  wilderness. 

Late  one  afternoon,  being  suddenly  called  upon  to  find  a  tract  of  land 
lying  some  distance  up  Maple  river,  which  empties  into  Grand  river  at 
the  village  of  Lyons,  he  proceeded  to  the  Genero  House  to  find  a  com- 
panion to  accompany  him  on  his  expedition.  Here  he  found  a  man 
named  Jackson,  a  half-breed,  who  had  often  accompanied  him  before, 
sitting  in  a  kind  of  brown  study  over  the  fire,  whose  services  he  engaged ; 
and  a  boy  was  despatched  for  a  man  named  Hunt,  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  the  village,  who,  it  had  been  ascertained,  was  intending  to 
proceed  in  the  same  direction,  and  whose  company  would  make  up  qmte 
a  pleasant  little  party. 

It  was  a  cold,  bitter  cold,  dreary  night  in  mid-winter — for  the  night 
had  set  in  before  their  arrangements  were  complete — and  the  two  sat 
over  the  fire,  spinning  yams,  sipping  from  the  brandy-flask,  as  cosily  and 
comfortably  as  if  they  expected  to  turn  into  a  warm  bed,  rather  than 
attempt  a  long  journey  through  the  dark  forest^  occasionally,  as  they 
grew  more  and  more  mellow  and  merry,  breaking  out  in  the  wild  chorus 
of  some  backwoods  song.  The  snow  lay  in  deep  drifts,  but  the  river, 
having  remained  open  until  after  it  had  fallen,  was  frozen  smooth  and 
glassy  as  a  mirror ;  and  the  pair  drew  on  their  over-coats,  muffled  up 
their  throats,  took  down  their  rifles  and  skates,  and  replenishing  the  bot> 
tie,  awaited  with  impatience  the  arrival  of  Hunt 

At  length  he  came,  bringing  in  with  him  a  great  quantity  of  snow, 
and  A  gust  of  frosty  aur  that  made  his  companions  shiver  in  spite  of 
iheir  rugged  fiames. 

^Tell  you  now,  boys,  it's  a  smasher — it  is  I'  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
knocked  his  heels  together  and  shook  the  snow  firom  his  mat  shaggy 
bear-skin  cap  and  coat  '  Here 's  luck  I '  he  added,  as  he  took  a  long  pull 
at  the  flask. 

Though  the  conversation  was  kept  up  with  spirit,  Jackson  was  ob- 
served by  his  companions  to  pause  suddenly,  and  grow  abstracted,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  moments ;  but,  on  being  rallied  about  it,  he  laughed, 
though  with  a  sickly  effort,  and  appeared  half  inclined  to  remam  at 
home.  The  sly  winks  of  his  companions,  however,  first  at  himsdf,  and 
then  at  the  brandy-flask,  overcame  his  objections,  whatever  they  were, 
and  he  became,  in  a  few  moments,  the  gayest  of  the  party. 

It  might  be  that  he  had  a  presentiment  of  coming  evil ;  but,  if  so, 
he  kept  the  secret  locked  in  his  breast,  and  his  comrades  never  discovered 
his  motives. 

Men  who  consider  themselves  above  all  superstitious  notions,  all 
exploded  theories  of  spiritual  impressions,  may  smile  as  they  will  at  the 
num^*ous  and  well-authenticated  accounts  of  forewaruings,  forebodings, 
and  similar  phenomena;  but  there  are  those  who  firmly  believe,  and  on 
reasonable  grounds  too,  that  Providbncx  does  sometimes,  in  mercy, 
permit  men  to  lift  for  a  moment  the  veil  that  hides  the  mysterious  future ; 
but  the  glance  is  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  that  but  little  is  known  or 
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felt  as  a  fixed  fact,  but  rather  as  a  dreamy,  morbid  impulse ;  an  inde- 
finable feeling  of  impending  danger,  into  whicli  the  person  often  plunges 
in  spite  of  his  shadowy  apprehensions. 

Binding  on  their  glittering  skates  at  the  water*8  edge,  the  party  sped 
merrily  away,  making  the  woods  echo  with  song,  and  shout,  and  jest, 
and  merry  laugh.  Ihe  moon  lacked  some  hours  of  being  down,  and 
the  wind  suited  heavily  through  the  naked  branches  of  the  trees,  that 
glittered  hke  fisiiiy  giants  with  die  pendent  icicles,  flashing  and  crackling 
m  the  dear  moon-light.  The  cnsp,  black  ice  gleamed  and  sparkled 
beneath  their  flpng  feet,  which  left  long,  white,  undulating  lines  upon 
its  surface,  now  dearly  revealed  as  they  kept  along  in  the  centre  of  the 
stream,  and  anon  growing  vague  and  indistinct  as  they  approached  the 
shadows  of  the  gloomy  shore.  The  solitary  howl  of  some  stattled  wolf, 
or  the  sudden  rending  of  a  frozen  limb,  were  the  only  sounds  to  cheer 
them  on  their  londy  way,  save  the  dead  soughing  of  the  night-wind  in 
the  thick  forest,  and  the  sharp  rattling  of  the  icy  boughs. 

Mile  after  mile  had  been  traversed,  and  the  party,  at  first  so  noisy, 
had  sunk  into  utter  silence,  save  the  ringing  of  their  skate-irons.  At 
first.  Hunt,  the  most  sensitive,  had  shivered,  then  grown  less  noisy,  and 
was  finally  altogether  silent,  save  a  mutter^  yes  or  no  to  the  remarks 
of  his  companions ;  and  the  others  soon  followed  his  example,  occasion- 
ally slapping  their  hands  violently  together,  and  drawing  in  a  long,  shiv- 
ering breath.  The  cold,  at  first  severe,  had  now  become  intense ;  and 
the  moon,  already  on  the  wane,  was  occasionally  hid  by  dark,  sombre 
douds,  whose  silent  shadows,  like  dim  giant  spectres,  stole  over  the 
wintry  landscape,  changing  it  altematdy  £rom  bright  light  to  intense 
darkness. 

Bell  was  the  last  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  cold ;  and  by  this 
time  Hunt  was  growing  drowsy,  and  had  fallen  behind.  Recourse  was 
had  to  the  brandy-flask,  and  for  a  few  minutes  the  men  sped  on  with 
renewed  vigor ;  but  the  false  heat  of  the  liquid  stimulant  soon  evapo- 
rated, and  they  were  again  cold,  weary,  and  silent  DoubU  as  to  whether 
they  had  not  passed  their  place  of  destination  began  to  be  expressed ; 
and  finally,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Bell,  the  leader,  the 
other  two  determined  to  return,  unless  they  reached  the  end  of  their 
ioumey,  an  old  empty  log-hut,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  within  half  an 
hour  at  fkrthest 

Tne  scene  had  grown  wild  in  the  extreme  within  the  last  few  minutes. 
The  stream  was  here  much  narrower,  and  of  course  the  current  was 
stronger,  gurgling  and  boiling  beneath  the  ice  like  the  muttered  tones  of 
some  imprisoned  demon;  and  the  steep,  bluff* banks  towered  high  above 
them,  almost  shutting  out  the  glimpses  of  moon-light  they  occasionaUy 
had.  Jackson  seemed  to  have  a  return  of  his  gloomy  forebodings ;  and 
his  companions  noticed,  whenever  he  turned  toward  them,  that  his  fea- 
tures wore  a  wild,  startled  expression,  contrasting  strangely  with  the 
cold  glitter  of  his  eyes,  which  were  of  that  iet-black  hue  which  every 
where  distinguishes  and  accompanies  the  slightest  tincture  of  Indian 
blood. 

Just  at  a  long  bend  in  the  river,  there  is  a  short  succession  of  ripples 
in  the  water,  marking  what  is  usually  called  a  lift,  or  rapids ;  but  the 
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river  was  now  frozen  over  there,  and  was  about  three  feet  in  depth. 
Immediately  above  the  rapids  there  is  a  long,  low  island,  and  the  ice 
about  the  lower  end  of  this  was  covered  with  snow. 

Finding  they  could  not  proceed  on  the  channel  they  had  first  chosen, 
the  trio  turned  back,  Jackson  leading  the  way,  and  attempted  to  pass 
round  the  foot  of  the  island,  into  the  opposite  channel.  Jackson,  who 
had  just  been  drinking  from  the  flask,  dashed  fearlessly  ahead,  although 
Bell  warned  him  to  proceed  more  cautiously ;  and  Hunt  followed  with 
as  little  pradence,  for  the  intense  cold  had  rendered  him  reckless  of  con- 
sequences. 

Suddenly  the  ice  cracked,  broke  short  off,  and  Jackson  was  plunged 
into  the  water  breast-deep ;  and  the  cake  which  had  broken  under  his 
weTght,  being  on  the  upper  side,  turned  up,  slowly,  steadily,  against  his 
breast,  with  the  force  of  the  current,  and  swept  him  remorselessly  under 
the  ice.  For  a  moment  his  hands  grasped  the  edge  of  the  field  with  a 
convulsive  and  desperate  gripe ;  but  it  crumbled  beneath  his  weight,  and 
his  last  hold  on  life  was  broken  for  ever.  He  uttered  no  cry,  made  no 
desperate  struggles,  but  turned  his  eyes  imploringly  upon  his  comrades, 
with  a  hideous  smile*  which  they  can  never  forget ! 

Hunt,  who  had  advanced  too  near  the  edge  of  the  yawning  gulf, 
slipped  suddenly  in,  with  a  wild,  startling  cry ;  out  Bell,  grasping  a  tuft 
of  willows  to  support  himself,  extended  to  him  the  muzzle  of  his  gun, 
and,  grasping  it,  he  was  drawn  from  his  perilous  position. 

Recoiling  from  the  side  of  the  yawning  chasm,  the  pair  gazed,  awe- 
struck, upon  each  other,  and  then  turned  their  faces  down-stream,  in  the 
faint  hope  of  seeing  something  more  of  the  victim  so  suddenly  borne 
from  them  by  the  relentless  waters.  As  they  gazed,  just  where  the  water 
over  the  rapids  below  was  shallowest,  the  ice  was  seen  to  heave  and  bend 
upward,  as  if  by  the  application  of  some  giant  power  beneath,  and  a 
hollow,  pent-up  cry  of  distress  swelled  and  reverberated  from  the  cavern- 
ous depth,  then  died  away  into  the  low  dirge  of  the  moaning  wind,  and 
the  hoarse,  mocking  laugh  of  the  imprisoned  torrent ! 

Rooted  to  the  spot,  with  eyes  starting  with  horror,  the  two  turned 
their  faces  upon  each  other  a  moment,  and  then  hastily  fled  the  spot 
The  wild,  low  howl  of  a  startled  wolf  swept  mournfully  after  them  on 
the  night-air,  from  the  black,  shadowy  edge  of  the  forest. 

For  a  while  they  steadily  proceeded  down-stream,  in  silence,  casting 
fearful  and  restless  glances  at  the  great  gnarled  limbs  of  the  gaunt  pines, 
as  they  stirred  in  the  chilling  wind.  But  Hunt's  clothes  were  freezing  to 
his  body,  and  becoming  so  stiff  that  he  could  hardly  use  his  limbs.  Hia 
blood  ran  through  his  veins  sluggishly,  and  grew  icy  cold.  Bell  noticed 
this,  and  at  once  stripped  off  the  unfortunate  man's  coat,  and  replaced  it 
with  his  own  warm  one,  forcing  a  large  draught  of  brandy  down  his 
throat.  This  revived  him, and  uiey  sped  swiftly  on  for  nearly  an  hour; 
but  the  cold  was  intense,  and,  with  his  wet  garments,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  unless  relief  was  shortly  obtained.  Hunt  would  never  reach 


*  This  is  a  fact,  althongh  somewhat  singular.  I  have  firMiiiently  seen  Indians  smile  under  the 
influence  of  extreme  fenr  or  distressing  pnin,  and  porticulany  in  the  case  of  a  chief  who  waa 
stabbed,  1a  a  drunken  brawl,  in  half-*doBen  places 
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home  aliye.  Recourse  was  again  had  to  the  now  nearly  empty  flask ; 
but,  in  pulling  it  from  his  pocket,  Bell,  who  had  himself  grown  numb 
and  stitiVlet  it  slip  through  his  palsied  fingers,  and  it  was  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  rough  ice. 

The  men  became  sensible  that  they  were  freezing,  and  their  last  hope 
was  gone !  To  add  to  the  horrors  of  their  situation,  the  moon  had  gone 
completely  down,  and  the  night  was  pitchy  dark,  for  heavy  black  clouds 
obscured  even  the  struggling  light  of  the  stars ;  and  they  had  forgotten 
the  windings  of  the  stream,  and  were  totally  ignorant  of  their  where- 
about Dismally  howled  the  wind  through  the  dark  forest,  as  if  sound- 
bg  a  dirge  over  the  form  of  the  already  lost  one,  or  roaring  with  wild 
^ee  over  the  prospect  of  two  fresh  victims. 

To  remain  motionless  was  sure  death ;  to  proceed  was  almost  utterly 
impossible,  so  stiff  had  their  frozen  limbs  become ;  but,  pale  and  stag- 
gering, more  like  the  wan  spectres  of  a  horrid  dream  than  living  men, 
they  toiled  on.  Scarcely  had  they  proceeded  a  dozen  rods,  however, 
before  Hunt  declared  his  utter  inability  to  proceed  any  farther.  Poor 
man  I  the  death-chill,  with  its  fatal  lethargy,  was  on  him,  and  his  com- 
panion in  vain  endeavored  to  rouse  him  to  fiarther  action. 

What  was  to  be  done  f  To  leave  the  unfortunate  man  where  he  was 
would  be  to  expose  him  a  certain  prey  to  the  cold  grasp  that  was  already 
upon  his  sluggish  heart ;  to  carry  him  seemed  hopeless ;  but  Bell  deter^ 
mined  to  try. 

Lifting  his  idsensible  brother  upon  his  own  broad  shoulders,  with  weak, 
numb  limbs,  but  a  true,  stout,  warm  heart,  as  ever  beat  in  the  brawny 
bosom  of  a  western  yeoman,  he  struggled  on.  The  bluff  banks  towered 
high  above  him,  dimly  revealed  by  the  light  of  a  few  stars  that  gleamed 
through  a  momentary  opening  in  the  clouds. 

Either  he  had  miscalculated  the  distance  traversed  by  the  party  in 
ascending  the  stream,  or  the  speed  with  which  they  had  returned. 
Turning  a  bend  in  the  river  —  was  it  a  star  that  shone  before  him,  with 
a  clear,  mellow  ray  ?  No ;  it  could  not  be ;  it  was  a  light  1  Shading 
his  eyes  with  his  hand,  he  gazed  a  moment  intensely  forward,  and  then, 
with  a  cry  of  joy,  sped  on  with  renewed  energy.  A  moment,  and  the 
high  bluff  banks  were  passed,  he  emerged  upon  the  broad  surface  of 
Grand  riVer,  and  the  wide  prairies  struggling  into  the  dim  light,  all 
white  with  the  sheeted  snow,  lay  spread  before  him ;  he  stood  once  more 
before  tbe  old  well-known  Genero  Place,  the  door  swung  open,  he  entered 
with  his  burthen,  and  was  saved. 

Long  months  after,  when  Spring  with  her  bright  flowers  and  glad 
sunshine  had  clothed  the  earth  in  a  fairy  mantle  again,  an  Indian  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  the  body  of  a  white  man,  in  an  old  tree-top, 
lying  in  the  river,  some  miles  up-stream ;  a  deputation  of  villagers  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spot,  and  the  remains  of  the  victim  of  the  midnight  excur- 
sion were  decently  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  stream. 

Both  of  the  survivors  of  that  horrible  night  are  yet  alive ;  and  one 
of  them  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  exertions  saved  the 
life  of  his  fellow.  Neither  will  ever  forget  the  incidents  above  nar- 
rated. 

Chamd  RsfiiM^  Kent  0»imlf ,  Jtiekigmu 
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Hakk,  the  citherns  I    Hark,  the  cjmbals  1    How  enchantinfflj  they're  flounding  I 
And  the  women — ah,  the  sweet  onesl  — how  they  in  the  dance  are  bounding ; 
While  beside  the  cool  strand,  under  his  pavilion's  purple  shade. 
Sits  the  honored  prince  and  hero,  sits  the  famed  old  Renegade. 

For  of  all  who  crossed  the  billows,  who  the  Christian  land  forsook. 
And  the  Koran  for  the  Bible,  for  the  Cross  the  Turban  took, 
Smiled  on  no  one,  blessings  showering.  Fortune's  sun  so  bounteously, 
No  one  e*er  became  so  mighty,  e'er  so  rich  and  great  as  he. 

And  his  slave  the  golden  eoblet  dinks,  while  beam  her  eyes  of  jet : 

'True,  the  Prophet  it  prohibits^  the  old  tippler  Mahomet; 

But  thy  slave,  thy  own  beloved,  Svuma  commends  it  thee:' 

'  Cease  that  clatter,  cease  that  danging ;  like  church-bella  it  sounds  to  me  I ' 

'  Lord,  what  ails  thee  ff    Do  but  tell  me.    Hast  for  pleasure  no  regard  ff 

Dost  thou  long  to  range  the  desert  for  the  lion  and  the  pard ; 

Or  wouldst  rather  on  the  Christian's  hireling  head  to  prove  thy  blade  ? ' 

'  Name,  oh  I  name  not  even  the  name  of  one  whose  hopes  in  Coaisr  are  stayed  I ' 

Thus  he  spoke,  and  closed  his  eye-lids ;  then,  as  borne,  hj  mystic  power, 
On  the  storm-wind's  easle  pinions,  sees  a  church  before  him  tower : 
From  its  lofty  steeple  gleams  the  golden  cross,  a  peaceful  star, 
^d  he  hears  tiie  organ  roaring,  and  hears  litany  and  prayer : 

Sees  himself,  as  in  the  golden  mom  of  youth  he  used  to  be. 
Ere  into  the  Moor-land  driven  by  the  storms  of  Destiny, 
A  boy,  fair-haired  and  rosv,  a  censer  in  his  hand. 
As  he  with  a  mien  devoted  at  the  altar's  side  doth  stand : 

Sees  his  sisters^  the  beloved  ones,  with  the  long  enwoven  braids^ 
Kneeling  opposite  and  listening  with  their  down-bowed  angel  heads ; 
Sees  the  kind  eyes  of  his  mother,  as  a  mother's  eyes  will  do^ 
Full  of  hope^  yet  apprehensive,  softly  fixed  upon  his  brow : 

Sees  the  priest  with  eye  uplifted,  ere  the  blessing  vet  is  given. 
And  a  thousand  strange  emotions  wildly  through  his  breast  are  driven, 
When,  alas  I  these  words  of  thunder  thrill  his  soul  with  dark  dismay : 
'Let  him  be  accursed  for  ever,  who  from  Chbist  has  gone  astray  I ' 

Up  he  started  from  his  slumber :  '  Lord,  the  fleet  has  come  once  more. 
With  th^  bold  and  sturdy  Corsairs,  thy  true  servants  as  of  yore : 
Come,  with  booty  richly  laden,  from  the  far-off  Christian  land ; 
And  behold  I  with  slaves  and  captives^  how  already  swarms  the  strand.' 

Through  the  throng  the  old  roan  presses.    T  was  a  scene  for  pitying  tear : 
There,  together  closely  crowded,  stood  the  victims,  white  with  fear ; 
Youth  and  maiden,  tender  children,  and  old  age  in  silver  hair. 
For,  alas  1  devoid  of  mercy  is  the  grim  and  fierce  Corsair  I 
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A  tender  etripling  only  fearless  seems  and  confident: 

On  the  sand  one  sees  him  kneeline,  hearenward  his  loolc  is  bent ; 

In  his  hands  a  little  eanren  cruciu  he  firmly  grasps 

Whieh  he  often  lifts  and  kisses^  often  to  his  bosom  daspsl 

Bound  his  rosy  joathfol  featnres  flows  his  hair  in  wayes  of  gold. 
And  his  neck,  as  for  the  death-stroke,  he  unfaltering  doth  hold ; 
Looks,  with  gaze  though  proud  yet  gentle,  in  the  Prince's  countenance, 
And  lus  cheek,  it  still  is  rosy,  and  unwayering  his  glance. 

And  the  Renegade  in  silenee  g^ed  on  crucifix  and  boy, 
Wlule  a  tear-drop,  all  unbidden,  appeared  trembling  m  his  eye. 
Back  unto  his  palace  goes  he,  wherefore  there  were  none  could  say ; 
Bat  he  ordered  all  the  Christians  freed  upon  that  self-same  day  I 

EomAoa  Roaz.aB- 
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*  Bns  nomine,  homo  non  est'  FoTBAvn*. 

*  Notre  nom  propre,  c^est  noiiMn^mes.*  Baltsbtb. 

'What's  in  a  name  f ' 

Loye  is  a  sophist,  and  the  implied  but  false  answer  to  Juliet's  impas- 
sioned query  is,  'Nothing I'  JS^otbing?  £very  thing,  rather,  in  thy 
case,  O  '  White  Dove  of  Verona  I' — enough  at  least  to  raise  a  barrier 
between  thee  and  the  Romeo  of  thy  heart-worship  which  eyen  loye  can- 
not surmount !  Such,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  teaching  of  Shakspeare,  in 
the  play  ;  and  the  world's  experience  confirms  it. 

The  ancient  Greeks  attached  great  importance  to  names.  Plato 
recommends  parents  to  be  careful  to  give  happy  ones  to  their  children ; 
and  the  Pythagoreans  taught  that  the  minds,  actions,  and  success  of 
men  were  acconling  to  the  appellations  which  they  bore.  The  Romans 
seem  to  have  been  equally  impressed  with  the  same  idea.  Bonum  no- 
men  bonum  omen^  became  a  popular  maxim  among  them.  To  select 
h(ma  nomina  was  always  an  object  of  solicitude,  and  it  was  considered 
quite  enough  to  damn  a  man  that  he  bore  a  name  of  eyil  import.  Liyy, 
speaking  of  such  an  appellation,  calls  it  abominandi  ominis  nomen,  A 
similar  belief  prevailed  among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  It  embodied 
a  truth  which  has  not  yet  lost  its  significance  or  its  importance.  To  a 
man  with  the  name  of  Higgins  or  Snooks,  no  amount  of  talent  or  genius 
is  of  any  avaih  He  cannot  possibly  raise  himself  above  a  very  humble 
n>here  of  usefulness.  Or  let  an  unfortunate  biped  have  attached  to  him 
the  appellation  of  Gotobed,  a  name  which  has  been  borne  by  many  a 
worthy  individual,  and  he  may  quite  innocently  sleep  all  day !  His 
waking  efforts  can  effect  nothing  to  elevate  him  to  any  position  of  honor 
or  distinction.    He  bean  about  him  *  the  doom  of  everlasting  medioo- 
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ritj.'  John  is  a  most  excellent  name,  and  Smith  is  a  surname  which  is 
worthy  of  respect  and  honor,  but  wo  to  the  man  on  whom  they  are 
conjoined  1  For  John  Smith  to  aspire  to  senatorial  dignities  or  to  the 
laurel  of  the  poet  is  simply  ridiculous.  Who  in  John  Smith  ?  He  is 
lost  in  the  multitude  of  John  Smiths,  and  individual  fame  is  impossible. 

All  names  were  originally  significant,  and  were  always  bestowed  by 
the  ancients  with  reference  to  their  well-understood  meaning.  Some- 
times they  were  compiemoratire  of  some  incident  or  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  birth  of  the  individual  bearing  them :  as,  Thomas,  a 
twin  ;  Mains,  May^  (applied  to  one  bom  in  that  month  ;^  Septimus,  ihi 
seventh.  In  other  cases,  they  were  expressive  of  the  aspirations,  desires, 
or  hopes  of  the  parents :  as,  Victor,  ont  who  conquers  ;  Probus,  truthful ; 
Felix,  happy ;  Benedict,  blessed.  Not  unfrequently  they  were  descrip- 
tive of  personal  qualities:  as,  Macros,  tall;  Pyrrhus,  ruddy ;  Rufus, 
red'Iiaired. 

Names  are  as  significant  now  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Plato,  and 
as  important,  but  we  ignorantly  or  carelessly  misapply  them,  making  of 
them  the  most  absurd  misnomers.  'A  man  with  the  name  of  George 
or  Thomas,'  as  Leigh  Hunt  very  justly  observes,  *  might  as  well,  to  ill 
understood  purposes,  be  called  Spoon  or  Hat-band ! '  •  Blanche  is  now 
any  thing  but  the  flaxen-hair^  blonde  which  her  name  indicates. 
Isabel  is  no  longer  broum,  Cecilia  {^ray-eyed)  belies  her  name,  and 
'lets  fly  the  arrows  of  love'  from  orbs  of  heavenly  blue.  Rebecca,  who 
ought  to  be  somewhat  embonpoint, '  rounded  into  beauty,'  as  the  poet 
hath  it,  is  perhaps  a  slender,  lily-like  maiden,  better  suiting  the  name 
of  Susan.  As  tnus  misapplied,  our  personal  nomenclature  is  worse  than 
meaningless.  We  should  deem  the  person  either  hopelessly  insane  or 
unpardonably  ignorant,  who  should,  in  science  or  in  business,  thus  mis- 
use well-understood  terms. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  enter  the  domain  of  the  abstract,  and  show,  as 
I  might,  that  there  is  an  inherent  fitness  in  names  for  persons  and  things ; 
a  correspondence  between  the  word-symbol  and  the  object  which  it  was 
originally  intended  to  represent,  intuitively  recognized  by  the  soul,  though 

rsrhaps  not  fully  comprehended.  My  design  is  a  more  practical  one. 
propose  to  present  here  some  of  the  personal  names  now  in  use  in^this 
country,  with  their  origin  and  signification ;  together  with  such  illustra- 
tions, etymological,  historical,  and  poetical,  as  may  occur  to  my  mind 
while  I  write.  If  what  I  may  offer  shall  prove  in  the  humblest  way 
instrumental  in  restoring  our  individual  nomenclature  to  its  original  sig- 
nificance and  importance,  I  shall  not  have  written  in  vain. 

Ada  is  well  known  as  the  name  of  Byron's  only  daughter.  It  is  from 
the  Saxon,  {£dith,  Eadith,  or  Eade,  Ada,)  and  signifies  happy. 

*  !•  tbir  ftoe  like  thy  mottiei'fl,  my  Iklr  child, 
AdaV  Brsoir. 

Adelaidb  is  of  German  derivation,  and  has  the  meaning  of  a  princess, 

*A  LiTTLi  maid. 
GoldohlrBMed  JSdeltuie?  Pmoovoa. 

Adeline  is  only  a  different  form  of  the  same  name. 
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*  What  aUetb  Umo?  wbom  waltort  thou, 
With  thy  softened,  shadowed  brow, 
And  those  dew-Ut  eye«  of  thine, 
Tbon  Adnt  amiler,  JidelUu  1 '  Tsvursdv. 

AoATBA,  good^  is  from  the  Greek.  To  be  wortby  of  this  name,  indio- 
ative  as  it  is  of  all  the  virtues,  is  an  object  which  may  well  enlist  the 
highest  ambition  of  the  fair  ones  who  bear  it,  whether  maidens  or  wives. 

AoNES,  chaste^  is  also  from  the  Greek,  and  is  one  of  the  best  names 
in  use  among  us.  None  but  pure,  gentle,  and  loving  beings,  it  would 
seem,  should  bear  it ;  but  in  one  case,  at  least,  it  has  belonged  to  one  in 
whom  the  herdc  predominated  over  every  gentle  sentiment:  Black 
Agnes  of  Dunbar,  who,  as  the  reader  of  history  will  recollect,  kept  her 
husband's  castle,  like  a  lioness,  against  his  enemies : 

*TwiNB,  ye  roiefl,  for  the  brow 
Of  the  lady  of  my  tow, 

Alfred  is  Saxon,  and  signifies  all-peace.  It  is  a  good  name,  and 
should  be  a  favorite  among  us,  boasting  as  we  do  of  our  Saxon  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  descent,  and  tracing  some  of  our  free  institutions  to  the  great  and 
good  king  who  bore  it  *  in  the  olden  time.' 

Alicia,  or  Alke,  is  from  the  Latin,  and  has  the  meaning  of  noble. 
It  is  one  of  the  sweetest  of  our  female  names : 

*  Oh  fhat  I  were  beside  ber  now  I 
Oh  I  will  she  answer  if  I  call  ? 
Oh  I  would  she  give  me  tow  for  tow, 
Bweet  Jiiiee,  if  1  told  her  all  ( '  TairsrTaoM. 

Alfhokso  is  said  to  be  the  Spanish  form  of  the  ancient  Gothic 
Slfuns^  our  help.  It  is  a  euphonious  name,  but  is  now  seldom  used. 
Byron  damned  it  to  everlasting  ridiculousness  in  one  of  his  inimitable 

^  '  •  UKORATsruL,  perjured,  barbarous  Don  MpJunuo^ 

I  really  wonder  how  you  can  go  on  sol' 

Amelia,  or  Amelie,  (French,  AimSe,)  signifies  beloved.  Amy,  or  Amie, 
and  JEmily,  have  the  same  derivation  and  meaning.  Our  vocabulary 
contains  no  sweeter  or  more  loveable  name.  Happy  is  she  who  bears  a 
name  pregnant  with  such  sacred  significance,  and  happy  the  man  who 
is  privileged  to  whisper  it  in  her  ear  as  the  highest  word  of  endearment : 
Aimee,  beloved  1  The  reader  will  recollect,  in  connection  with  this  name, 
that  dark  page  in  the  romance  of  history  which  records  the  sad  fate  of 
Amy  Robeart,  « 

Anna,  or  Annie,  (Hebrew,  Hannah^  signifies  kind  or  gracious, 
Arabella  (French,  Arabelle)  is  of  Latin  derivation,  and  has  the 
meaning  of  beautiful  altar.    Before  no  place  of  sacrifice  bend  devouter 
woiahippers :  .g,^,^  ^^^^^^^^  ^„^ 

Fairer  than  my  verse  can  tell: 
WeU 
I  k>Te  fhee,  Arabdle-^ 

Augustus,  increasing,  is  from  the  Latin,  and  signifies  that  those  who 
OTiginally  bore  it  continually  grew  in  power  and  honor.  It  has  been  a 
fevorite  name  in  kingly  and  princely  palaces,  but  princes  have  no  mo- 
nopoly of  it    Its  feminine  form  is  Augusta, 
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Baldwin,  a  hold  winner^  ig  a  fine  name  of  the  old  Saxon  stock. 

Barbara  is  of  Latin  derivation,  and  signifies  strange  or  foreign.  Its 
mention  recalls  to  our  minds  the  melandioly  &te  of  Jemmj  Grove,  of 
ballad  memory,  who  died  at  Scarlet  Town  of  a  broken  hearty  (poor  fel- 

^^^  V  « For  love  of  Barbara  JSlUmt* 

Basil,  kingly^  is  of  Greek  origin.  It  can  hardly  be  a  popular  name 
in  these  republican  times. 

Beatrice  is  one  who  blesses  or  makes  happy.  Blessed  (Benedict)  is 
he  on  whom  she  smiles.  No  name  can  be  more  appropriate  for  a  lovely 
and  afiectionate  woman.  Dante  immortalized  it,  and  Shakspeare  and 
Shelley  have  thrown  around  it  the  charm  of  their  numbers.  It  is  derived 
from  Uie  Latin.    Why  is  it  not  more  frequently  used  ? 

Benjamin,  son  of  the  right  hand^  is  a  fine  old  Hebrew  name,  and  has 
been  borne  by  men  of  renown,  among  whom  were  Jonson  and  Franklin. 

Bertha,  bright  or  famous^  is  a  fine  name  of  Greek  origin,  and  should 
be  more  common. 

Bianca  is  the  Italian  form  of  Blanche^  which,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
has  the  meaning  of  white  or  fair.  It  is  a  sweet  name  in  both  forms, 
but  should  be  fittingly  bestowed. 

Calista  (Greek,  xoXof)  is  beautiful, 

Catharine,  or  Katharine^  is  derived  from  the  Greek  «o5ap7,  pure  or 
chaste^  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  female  names.  In  the  Irish  it  be- 
comes Kathleen^  and  in  the  Flemish,  Kateline,  A  pretty  diminutive  of 
Catharine  is  Katharina  ;  but  I  like  it  best  in  its  familiarized  form  of 
Kate.  Who  ever  knew  a  Kate  who  was  not  frolicsome,  mischievous,  and 
saucy  ?    What  says  the  poet ! 

*  Katb  *8  a  sweet  but  »aMem  creatonit 

With  a  lip  of  scarlei  bloom ; 
Woodbines  sipping  solden  suo-Ilgfat, 

Roses  drinking  rlcn  perfume ; 
Voice  as  dainty  as  the  whisper 

Founts  glre  in  their  crystal  shrine : 
Saucy  Katb,  so  AiU  of  mIschieC; 

Would  that  I  emdd  caU  thee  mine  I  > 

The  shrew-taming  Petruchio,  in  the  play,  thus  harps  upon  the  name : 

*  You  are  called  plain  JTate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Katb  the  cross; 
But  Katb,  the  preUiest  Katb  In  Christendom, 
Kati  of  KATK-Hall,  my  supe^dainty  Katb, 
For  all  cales  are  dainties.* 

The  name  of  Catharine,  disgraced  by  her  of  Medici,  was  honored  by  the 
noble  but  unfortunate  queen  of  Henry  VIII.,  whom  the  pen  of  a  Shak- 
speare and  the  voice  of  a  Siddons  have  immortalized. 

Charles.  Some  etymologists  derive  this  illustrious  name  from  the 
German  kerl ;  Anglo-Saxon  ceorl  or  churl ;  a  term  denoting  rusticity, 
and  quite  opposed  to  every  idea  of  nobility.  Its  real  origin  may  prob- 
ably be  found  in  the  Sclavonic  krol^  a  king.  Thus:  Krol,  Korol, 
Karolus,  Carolus,  Charles.  Krol  may  have  come  from  the  Latin  corona 
or  corolla^  a  crown.  Charles,  then,  is  a  king,  or  one  who  is  crowned. 
This  seems  an  appropriate  signification  for  a  name  which  has  been  borne 
by  so  many  kings  and  emperors.     Charles  sometimes  occurs  in  this 
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oountiy  in  the  SpaBish  fonn,  Carlos,  Charlotte  is  one  of  the  feminine 
fonns  of  Charles,  and,  if  we  accept  the  foregoing  etynioloffy,  signifies  a 
queen.  Those  who  derive  the  name  from  the  German,  give  it  the  sig- 
nification of  prevailing,  I  have  no  quarrel  here  with  the  etymologist 
All  Charlottes  may  be  queens  of  love,  and  beine  queens  must  prevail 
Cfver  the  hearts  of  men.  Charlotte  Corday  will  he  remembered  as  one 
not  unworthy  of  so  brave  a  name.    But 

*  Mt  CkmrUtu  ecmqnen  with  a  mlte^ 
And  retgneUi  f  lum  0/  l«v«  /  > 

In  the  home-circle  and  among  her  companions,  Charlotte  lays  aside  her 
qneenship  and  becomes  gentle  Lottie,  Caroline  is  the  feminine  of 
Charles,  in  another  form,  and  of  course  has  the  same  meaning  as  Char- 
lotte. It  is  another  noble  and  queenly  name,  and  has  been  borne  by 
many  a  noble  woman.  Caroline  assumes  the  familiarized  or  pet  forms 
of  Carrie,  Callie,  Caro,  and  Cat. 

*  Oh  I  a  thioff  of  earth,  but  half  dlTina, 
Is  she,  my  fair  young  Cartlintl^ 

Clara,  clear  or  bright,  is  from  the  Latin.  It  is  a  very  pretty  name, 
and  is  immortalized  in  one  of  the  best  of  Scott's  novels,  St.  Ronan's 
Well.     Clarieea  is  from  the  same  root,  as  is  Claribel,  bright  and  beaur 

^  ^DiAMOKot  bright  ihall  Cf«r«  wear. 

Woven  'mid  her  fthln^ng  hair.' 

Daniel,  ajudge^  is  from  the  Hebrew. 

DAvin,  also  from  the  Hebrew,  signifies,  as  I  have  already  said,  well- 
beloved, 

Deborah,  signifying  a  bee,  is  another  good  but  rather  homely  name 
from  the  Hebrew  stock. 

Earine,  vernal,  a  name  immortalized  by  Ben  Jonson,  should  certainly 
be  revived. 

Edward  is  a  truth-keeper.  The  name  is  of  Saxon  derivation,  and  is 
surrounded  by  rich  historical  associations.     Its  French  form  is  Edouard, 

Edwin,  happy  winner,  (bonum  nomen  bonum  omen,)  is  also  from  the 
Saxon. 

Eleanor  (French,  Eleanore)  is  of  Saxon  derivation,  and  signifies  alU 

A  name  for  aagela  to  murmur  o*erI^ 

Emma,  tender,  affectionate,  (literally,  one  who  nurses,  cares  for,  watches 
over  another,)  is  of  German  origin.  Who  could  desire  his  mother,  his 
sbter,  or  his  beloved  to  bear  a  sweeter  or  a  better  name  ?  Under  the 
form  of  Imma  it  was  honored  by  Charlemagne's  fair  daughter,  whose 
love-history,  in  connection  with  Eginhard,  her  father's  secretary,  forms 
one  of  tbe  prettiest  episodes  in  the  chronicles  of  the  time.  Emetine  is 
simply  a  diminutive  of  Emma. 

Erasmus  is  from  the  Greek,  and  signifies  worthy  to  be  loved, 

Ernest,  earnest,  is  derived  from  the  German.  Its  feminine  form  is 
Ernestine, 

Eugene,  nobly  descended,  is  of  Greek  derivation.  In  the  feminine,  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  oftener  used,  we  give  it  the  form  of  Eugenia, 
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Eterard  is  a  good  name  from  the  German  stock,  and  has  the  mean- 
ing of  well-reported, 

Francis  is  of  German  origin,  and  signifies /remit  and  free.  It  is  one 
of  our  finest  names.  Frances,  of  whidi  Fanny  is  the  famitiarized  or 
pet  form,  is  the  feminine. 

Frederick,  rieh  peace,  is  another  German  name  of  historical  impor- 
tance. Frederick,  the  grenadier  King  of  Prussia,  was  not  particularly 
well  named. 

George,  a  farmer,  is  from  the  Greek.  It  should  he  a  very  common 
name  in  agricultural  communities.  It  has  been  borne  by  kings,  and  by 
one,  at  least,  who  was  greater  than  any  king —  Washington,  Oeorgia^ 
Georgette,  and  Oeorgianna,  are  its  feminine  forms. 

Gertrude  is  from  the  German,  and,  According  to  the  etymology  usu- 
ally given,  signifies  all-truth  ;  but  Jung-Stilling,  in  his  Pneumatology, 
gives  it  a  veiy  difierent  meaning.  Speaking  of  the  Druids,  he  says : 
^Into  this  mysterious,  spiritual  order,  old  women  were  also  received,  who 
by  this  means  attained  to  considerable  rank,  and  became  priestesses. 
Such  individuals  then  received  the  title  of  Haxa — Druidess.  Both 
these  names  were,  at  that  time,  honorable  appellations ;  they  are  now 
the  most  disgraceful  terms  of  reproach.  The  name  of  Gertrude,  or 
Gertrudis,  is  probably  also  derived  from  this  source,  and  ought  reasona- 
bly to  be  disused,  for  it  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  word  ?uixa,  or  hexe^ 
a  witch^  Well,  this  may  be  true,  for  Gertrudes  are  generally  very  he- 
teitching. 

Grace, /avor,  is  from  the  Latin.  Well  may  it  be  a  favorite  name. 
Commend  to  me  the  Graces : 

*  Ton  may  toast  your  charming  Sue, 
Praise  your  Mary^t  eyes  of  blue, 
Choose  whatever  name  you  will 
Your  fancy  or  your  verse  to  fill : 
In  my  line  no  name  has  place 
But  Uie  tweeust  »s«  of  Chrace? 

Helen  (Latin,  Helena,  French,  Helene)  is  of  Greek  origin.  The  true 
signification  of  it  seems  to  be  one  of  those  vexatce  questiones  which 
alK>und  in  etymological  discussions.  According  to  one  it  has  the  mean- 
ing of  alluring;  another  makes  it  signify  a  taker,  or  one  who  seizes; 
while  a  third  defines  it  as  one  who  pities,  I  am  inclined  to  endorse  the 
last.  Many  a  poor  unfortunate  lover  has  found  Helen  alluring^  and  has 
finally  been  taken,  seized,  conquered  by  the  prestige  of  her  bright  eyes 
and  sweet  voice.  Happy  is  he  who  finds  her  one  who  pitie&,  for  pity  is 
akin  to  love,  Ellen  is  only  a  diflferent  form  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
often  contracted  to  Nellie  and  Nell,  and  is  a  fine  name  in  all  its  forms. 

Henry,  rich  lord,  is  of  German  derivation.  It  has  been  borne  by 
many  kings,  noblemen,  and  patriots.  In  its  familiarized  form  it  becomes 
Harry,  Its  feminizations  are  Henrietta^  Henrica,  and  Harriet,  who, since 
they  cannot  be  rich  lords,  should  be  rich  ladies. 

Isabel  (French,  Isabelle,  Spanish,  Isabella)  signifies  olive-complexioned^ 
or  brown.  This  is  just  the  name  for  a  '  bonny  brunette ; '  for  such  a  one 
as  the  poet  praises  when  he  &ings : 

*  Give  me  the  ftrvim  girl,  with  a  bright  tunny  gi9w !  * 
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There  is  a  silveiy,  belMike  music  in  the  name,  which  is  exceedingly 
attractive,  and  which  has  made  it  a  favorite  with  the  poets.    One  says : 

*FuLL  maoT  maidens^  names  there  be, 

Sweet  to  thee, 

Fair  to  ID& 
And  beanttrui  exceedingly; 
But  none  on  my  ear  so  sweet  doth  aweD 
Aa  the  name  of  mine  own  Jtabel  I  * 

Mary  Hewitt,  in  her  Flower  Comparisons,  has  tJbe  following  melodious 

*Now  for  mad-cap  Isabel : 
What  sbaU  suit  her,  prithee  teU  I 
laABBL  Is  kmpn  and  wild ; 
Will  be  evermore  a  child  I 
Is  all  laughter,  all  vagary, 
Has  the  spirit  of  a  fairy. 

Ibabsl  la  short  and  brown, 
8oft  to  tonch  as  eldeiHlown, 
Tempered  like  the  balmy  South, 
Wlln  a  roey,  laughing  mouth ; 
Cheeks  Just  tinged  with  peachy  red. 
And  a  graceAil  HBBK-head ; 
Hair  put  up  in  some  wild  way, 
Decked  with  bedge-rofle*s  spray. 
Now  where  is  the  bud  or  bell 
That  may  match  with  Is abkl  f  * 

Jamies  (in  the  French,  Jacques^  Spanish,  Jayme,  Italian,  Giacomo, 
Scotch,  Jamie)  comes  from  the  old  Hebrew  stock,  and  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Jacob,  and  to  signify  a  supplanter, 

John  is  generally  supposed  to  be  from  the  Hebrew,  and  to  signify 
gracious  ;  but  Talbot  traces  it,  as  he  thinks,  to  the  Latin  juvenia,  a  young 
man»  In  the  Italian  it  is  Giovanni  ;  in  the  Spanish,  Juan  ;  and  in  the 
French,  Jean.  It  has  been  borne  by  some  of  the  greatest  men  that 
the  world  has  ever  produced.  It  was  the  name  of  Milton,  Hampden, 
Locke,  Dryden,  Howard,  Moli^re,  Boccaccio,  Hancock,  Adams,  Calhoun. 
Shakspeare  bestowed  it  upon  one  of  his  best  characters,  the  fat  knight 
who  was  wont  to  subscribe  himself,  *'  Jack  Falstaff  with  my  familiars ; 
John  with  my  brothers  and  sisters;  and  Sir  John  with  the  rest  of 
Europe.'  The  name  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  very  respectable  and 
somewhat  numerous  family  of  Smiths ;  and  probably  the  most  noted  of 
all  the  Johns,  ancient  or  modern,  is  John  Smith,  The  commonness  of 
the  name  is  the  only  valid  objection  to  it.  It  has  ceased  to  be  sufficiently 
distinctive,  and  one  sympathizes  with  the  lament  of  an  unfortunate 
bearer  of  the  ancient  and  honored  but  much-abused  name : 

*  Wht  dkl  they  call  me  Jmhrn^  I  say. 

Why  did  they  call  me  Jobk? 
It*s  surely  just  the  meanest  name 

They  could  have  hit  upon  1 
Because  my  foiher  had  it  too, 

And  suffered  for  the  same, 
Is  that  a  proper  reason  he 

Should  propagate  the  name  T ' 

The  English  are  prone  to  convert  John  into  Jack,  and  the  Scotch  into 
Jock,  neither  of  which  is  either  elegant  or  genteel. 

Judith,  from  the  Hebrew,  signifies  praising. 

Julius,  soft-haired,  is  of  Latin  origin.  Julia,  Julietta,  Juliet,  and 
Julianna  are  feminizations  of  Julius,  and  should  wear  on  their  queenly 
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headis  ^  soft  and  silken  tresses.'  Jtdia  needs  no  eulogist,  since  she  is  one 
whom  the  poets  have  immortalized.  Julietta^  or  Juliet,  is  a  diminutive 
of  Julia,  '  but  has,'  as  Talbot  remarks,  '  apparently  united  itself  with 
another  name,  Joliette,  the  diminutive  of  jolie,  pretty? 

JjBJTtiK^joy,  is  one  of  the  happiest  as  well  as  the  sweetest  of  names. 
The  woman  we  love  should  be  *  a  joy  for  ever'  to  our  hearts.  It  is  a 
good  old  Roman  name. 

Leonard  is  from  the  German,  and  signifies  lion-lihe, 

Mabel  is  probably  from  ma  hellay  my  fair,  though  some  think  it  a 
contraction  of  amabtlis,  lovely  or  amiable.  The  fair  ones  who  bear  it 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  either  derivation. 

Madeline,  (Syriac,  Magdalene,)  magnificent,  is  a  noble  name,  and  a 
favorite  with  the  poets.    It  often  occurs  in  the  French  form  of  Made- 

*  Tboit  art  not  sfeeped  In  golden  limgaon, 
No  tranced  aamnier  calm  U  thine, 
Ever>Taxying  Madtiine  I '  TaKwrsov. 

Margaret,  a  pearl,  is  from  the  Latin  maryarita.  Another,  and,  if 
possible,  a  more  beautiful  signification  has  curiously  enough  attached 
itself  to  this  name.  The  German  word  mayd,  a  maid,  was  anciently 
written  magete  and  maghet,  which  words  were  easily  confused  with 
Madge  and  Maggie,  and  thus  with  Margaret.  Daisies  were  also  called 
maghets,  maids  or  margareta,  whence  we  have  the  French  marguerites, 
daisies.  Margaret,  then,  may  be  a  pearl  or  a  daisy,  as  she  chooseth ;  or 
she  mjiy,  if  she  will,  combine  the  beauty  and  purity  of  both,  in  her  life 
and  character,  and  thus  prove  herself  worthy  of  her  doubly  significant 
name.  But  maidens  are  something  m/ore  than  pearls  or  daisies,  and 
well  may  the  poet  ask : 

'  Wrkri  may  the  bright  flower  be  met 
That  can  match  with  Margaret  t  * 

Martha  is  a  pleasant  name  from  the  Hebrew,  but  is  unfortunate  in 
its  signification,  meaning  bitterness/ 

Mary.  This  sweetest  of  all  female  names  is  from  the  Hebrew,  and 
has  the  meaning  of  exalted ;  a  truly  appropriate  signification.  It  is  a 
famous  name,  both  in  sacred  and  in  profane  history.  In  all  ages  it  has 
literally  been  exalted.  From  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  to  Mary  the 
mother  of  Washington,  the  glory  has  not  departed  firom  the  name.  It 
has  been  linked  with  titles  and  power,  with  crowns  and  coronets,  and 
adorned  by  goodness  and  beauty.  It  has  ever  been  a  favorite  with  the 
poets.  Byron,  as  he  assures  us,  felt  an  absolute  passion  for  it  It  is 
mwoven  with  some  of  his  sweetest  verses.  It  is  still  the  theme  of  bards 
and  bardlings  innumerable. 

*Thb  rery  mnslc  of  the  name  has  gone 
Into  oar  being.* 

In  the  French,  Mary  becomes  Marie.    Maria  is  another  form  of  it 

*Ia  thy  name  Mary^  maiden  fair? 

Such  should,  methinka,  ita  music  be. 
The  sweetest  name  that  mortals  bear 
IsbutbefiUhigtheel' 

Matilda  is  from  the  Greek,  and  signifies  noble  or  stately. 
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Miranda,  admired^  is  from  the  Latin.  Prince  Ferdinand  in  *  The 
Tempest '  exclaims : 

^Adiiiind  Minmdm  I  Indeed  the  top  of  admlntlon.* 

Nanct,  it  is  believed,  may  be  traced  to  the  same  source  as  Anna 
and  Hannah^  which  have  the  same  signification,  kind  or  gracious. 

Oliver  is  from  the  Latin  word  o/tva,  an  olive-tree,  and  is  thus  signifi- 
cant of  jpeaet.     Olivia  and  Olive  are  its  feminine  forms. 

Phcebb  IB  a  bright  and  beautiful  name ;  one  full  of  the  happiest  sig- 
nificance. Phoebe,  light  of  life  /  What  more  or  better  can  a  lover  or 
husband  desire  ?  Those  who  have  read  Hawthorne's  ^  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables,'  (and  who  has  not?)  will  here  recall  to  their  minds  the 
sweet-tempered,  cheerful,  and  warm-hearted  country-maiden  who  brought 
the  sunshine  and  the  fragrance  of  the  fields  with  her,  to  enliven  and 
purify  the  dark,  damp,  and  mouldy  old  mansion  of  the  Pyncheons.  She 
was  rightly  named,  Phoebe. 

Philemon  is  one  who  kisses.    It  is,  I  think,  of  Greek  derivation. 

Philip,  a  lover  of  horses,  is  from  ^e  Greek. 

Rose,  (Latin,  Bosa,)  a  rose,  is  sweet  enough  for  the  name  of  a  fairy 
or  an  angel.  There  is  a  veritable  fragrance  in  it  It  calls  up  visions  of 
garden-arbors  and  embowering  shrubs  and  vines.    It  is  poetical  as  well 

as  euphonic:  .^„„  the  Junlta flow., 

And  Uie  forest  shades  repose, 

DweUeih  she,  my  lovely  Amc, 

In  rural  grace.' 

Rosabel  (Italian,  rosa-bella)  is  from  the  same  Latin  root,  but  comes  to 
us  through  the  Italian.  It  sifi^nifies  fair  or  beautiful  rose.  Rosalie^ 
(French,  rose  et  lis?)  rose  and  lily,  combines  the  fragrance  and  beauty 
of  two  lovely  flowers : 

*I  LovB  to  forget  amblUont 

And  hope  in  the  mingled  thought 
Of  Tslley,  and  wood,  and  meadow. 

Where,  whilome,  my  spirit  caugnt 
Afltetton's  holiest  breathitig; 

Where  nnder  the  skies  with  me, 
Young  Roaatit  roved,  aye  drinking 

From  Joy  *s  bright  Caataly.' 

Rosalind.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  this  name  that  it  is  one  of  Shakspeare's 
immortalized  appellations.  The  termination,  lind,  may  have  been  coined 
by  him  simply  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  or  it  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  Spanish  linda,  neat  or  elegant,  {rosa  linda,  elegant  rose.) 

'From  the  east  to  western  Ind 
No  Jewel  is  like  Rotaltnd.* 

Rosamond  is  one  of  the  prettiest  names  of  the  rose-family.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  last  part  of  the  word  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Perhaps  it  is 
from  mundi,  (French,  mondSj)  and  perhaps  from  the  German  mund,  the 
mouth,  so  that  Rosamond  may  have  originally  been  Rosen-mund,  or  rosy- 
mouth  ;  but  Talbot  thinks  that  it  is  from  the  Spanish  rosa  monies,  rose 
ijf  the  mountain,  that  is,  the  panny. 

Richard  is  from  the  Saxon,  and  signifies  rich-hearted,  or,  according  to 
another  etymology,  richly  honored. 

Robert,  otherwise  Rupert  or  Ruprecht,  appears  to  come  from  the  old 
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Anglo-Saxon  words  ro  or  ru,  red,  and  hart,  beard,  red-beard;  so  says 
Talbot 

Romeo,  a  pilgrim,  is  from  the  Italian. 

Ruth  is  from  the  Hebrew,  and  signifies  a  trembler.  It  is  a  pretty 
name,  bnt  is  seldom  used. 

Sarah,  a  princess,  is  from  the  Hebrew.  In  poetry  and  in  familiar 
address  it  takes  the  form  of  Sally  or  Sallie,  and  is  found  in  many  a 
love-song  and  ballad. 

Sophia,  wisdom,  is  from  the  Greek. 

*  Wilt  thon  be  a  nan,  Sophie  t 

Nothing  but  a  nun  t '  p&ootor. 

Susan  is  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  has  the  meaning  of  a  lily.  In  its 
£Eimiliarized  or  pet  form  it  becomes  Sue.  It  is  a  very  pretty  name,  and 
is  immortalized  in  Gay's  well-known  ballad,  in  which  its  signification  is 
very  happily  introduced  into  the  closing  liae  : 

( *Adieo,'  die  cried,  and  wared  her  lilf  haiKL'j 

Theodore  is  a  fine  euphonic  name  from  the  Greek,  and  signifies  pi/t 
of  God.    Its  feminine  form  is  Theodora : 

*SnvcB  we  know  her  for  an  angel 

Bearing  meek  the  common  load, 
Let  us  call  her  Theodot «, 
Gift  of  God  t* 

Viola,  a  violet,  is  derived  from  the  Latin.  For  a  pure,  modest,  bash- 
ful maiden,  what  name  could  be  fitter  ? 

Walter  is  of  German  origin,  and  signifies  a  woodman. 

William  is  of  German  derivation,  and  signifies  defender  of  many. 
'This  name,'  says  Verstegan,  the  distinguished  French  antiquary,  *  was 
not  given  anciently  to  children,  but  was  a  title  of  dignity  imposed  upon 
men  from  a  regard  to  merit.  When  a  German  had  killed  a  Koman,  the 
golden  helmet  of  the  Roman  was  placed  upon  his  head,  and  the  soldier 
was  honored  with  the  title  of  Oild-Jielm,  or  golden  helmet,  and  was 
hailed  as  a  defender?  With  the  French  the  title  was  Guild-hxiume,  since 
Ouillaume.  The  German  form  of  William  is  now  Wilhelm,  Wilhel- 
mine  and  Willamette  are  feminine  forms  of  the  name.  Those  who 
bear  them,  since  they  cannot  be  expected  to  occupy  the  post  of  defend- 
ers, may  well  take,  as  the  signification  of  their  names,  worthy  to  be 
defended. 

'  What's  in  a  name  ? 

( Imago  animi,  Tultoa,  -vitn,  nomen  est  I ' 


IPITAPH     ON     AN     HONEST     MAN. 

MoncT  for  tomb-stones  is  but  rainly  spent— 
An  honest  man  requires  no  monument: 
Cover  his  body  with  a  turf  or  stone, 
It  matters  not  -^  to  him  it  is  all  one : 
His  name  is  entered  in  the  Book  of  Lifb ; 
He  Ures  with  God —he  *s  done  with  carnal  strife: 
But  yet  the  world  would  count  it  a  neglect, 
To  stint  the  dead  of  decent,  due  respect. 
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THE  DISTAVF. 

PROM       THE      GREEK       OP       THEOCRITUS. 

BT     TBI     BIT     JAKSa     OILBORVB     Z.TOWa.    LX.  S. 


TnomiTUs,  when  about  to  aail  ftom  BjneoM  to  MUeCns,  wrote  tbSs  Idyl  on  the  dlataff  wblch  1 
took  with  bim  as  a  gift  for  TBKvocMa,  the  wife  of  his  friead  Nicxas,  the  physician. 

Pure  distaff,  formed  for  spinning;  holy  gift 
Of  blue-eyed  sage  Minerva,  thou  dost  well 
Befit  those  matrons  whose  unwearied  worth 
Hakes  houses  prosper.    Qo  then  straight  with  me 
To  famed  Miletus^  Nsleus'  ancient  city, 
Where  the  tall  fane  of  Paphian  Venus  stands 
Among  the  reeds.     Thither  I  beg  of  Joye 
A  swift  and  happy  Toyage.    There  I  long 
To  taste  the  joys  of  meet  companionship 
With  NioiASk  whom  I  lore — a  sacred  plant 
Of  tuneful  graces.    Thee,  so  finely  carved. 
By  skilful  hands»  from  choicest  ivory, 
I  tain  would  guard  for  Nicias'  peerless  wife. 

With  her  thou  shalt  accomplish  many  a  work 
Of  household  thrift:  stout  webs  to  wrap  the  limbs 
Of  strong  and  valiant  men,  and  lieht  blue  robes^ 
Like  some  smooth  reach  of  hushedlonian  seas^ 
For  sweet  Ionian  maidens.    Twice  a  year 
May  gentle  ewes  their  soft  white  fleeces  yield, 
In  pastures  where  the  slow  Msander  strays^ 
For  blooming  Theuoenis,  since  she  contemns  not 
Those  frugal  cares,  those  chaste  and  quiet  toils^ 
Which  virtuous  maidens  prize.    I  would  not  send  thee 
To  some  ignoble  home  of  sloth  and  pride, 
Thee,  sprung  from  my  blest  land.    Thy  place  of  birth 
Was  Syracuse,  renowned  for  blameless  men ; 
Great  Syracuse,  which,  in  the  days  of  old, 
Corinthian  Arcbias  built ;  rich  Syracuse^ 
The  boast  of  all  our  wide  Trinacrian  Islcb 

Hereafter,  cherished  at  the  stainless  hearth 
Of  one  well  versed  in  that  beneficent  art^ 
Which  bids  disease  and  wakeful  suffering  flee^ 
Thou  shalt  dwell  nobly  where  lonians  throng 
The  streets  of  proud  Miletus.    Theuoenis 
Shall  sit  among  the  fair  MOesian  dames^ 
Holding  a  well-wrought  distaff;  and  do  thou 
Remind  her  of  the  guest  from  Areihusa 
That  honored,  in  his  heart,  both  her  and  song. 
Looking  on  thee  let  friend  say  thus  to  friend : 
'A  little  ^ift  has  no  mean  grace.    All  things 
Are  precious^  when  they  speak  of  truth  and  love.' 
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A  TRIP  TO  THE  VIRGINIA  SPRINGS. 


VniCBXIl     TWO. 


TO    BATH  AI.UM  AND    THE   WARM   SPRINGS. 

Our  party  was  now  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  Virginia  gentleman 
and  lady,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Easy ;  for,  owing  to  the  indecision  of  some  of  us, 
we  had  not  secured  an  extra,  but  went  on  in  the  regular  stage.  Con- 
tinuing upon  the  same  fine  road,  and  through  the  same  beautiful  grazing 
country,  with  the  long  line  of  the  Alleghanies  in  the  distance,  we  tra- 
velled ten  miles  to  Buffalo  Gap,  which  is  an  opening  in  the  mountains 
somewhat  striking  to  the  eye.  The  engineers  were  busy  marking  out 
the  line  of  a  rail-road  on  the  side  of  the  mountains.  Next  we  reached 
Oaklands,  where  people  dine  on  their  return  from  the  Warm  Springs,  and 
a  pleasant  place.  Then  came  a  tedious  ascent  of  the  North  Mountain. 
All  who  could  walk  got  out  and  went  ahead,  occasionally  stopping  to 
look  at  the  patient  horses  as  they  tu^ed  their  way  up  hill  with  the 
cumbersome  vehicle,  picking  wild  flowers,  and  shouting  to  those  in  the 
stage  to  look  at  this  or  that  view  in  the  valley  below.  There  is  a  great 
sameness,  however,  about  the  mountain-scenery  in  so  unsettled  a  region 
as  this :  trees,  trees,  trees,  of  every  variety,  but  nothing  to  show  signs  of 
civilized  life,  except  now  and  then  a  cow,  or  a  few  sheep.  We  wondered 
how  the  owners  ever  found  them  out-  Gradually  we  passed  from  botanical 
and  other  romantic  topics  to  more  every-day  discourse.  Mr.  Easy  flirted 
with  Miss  Clara  at  such  a  rate  that  Mrs.  Easy  affected  to  be  quite  uneasy, 
but  vowed  she  would  be  even  with  him.  Miss  Clara  declared  that  when 
she  got  married  it  would  be  to  one  so  thoroughly  possessed  of  her  con- 
fidence that  she  never  could  be  jealous.  Mrs.  Easy  said  that  could  not 
be,  if  she  loved  him  truly.  Mr.  Easy  said  that  Miss  Clara  was  right 
Mrs.  Easy  gave  a  look  as  much  as  to  say :  *  We  shall  see  1 '  Having 
returned  to  the  stage,  we  speculated  upon  the  party  that  had  left  Win- 
chester for  Capon.  All  agreed  that  Miss  Cushing  could  n't  be  half  so 
sick  as  her  mother  thought ;  a  little  too  much  petted,  that  was  all.  We 
wondered  what  relation  Williams  and  Sydney  could  be  to  each  other, 
they  were  so  totally  unlike :  the  former  being  full  of  swagger  and  coarse- 
ness ;  the  latter  modest  and  refined,  a  perfect  gentleman.  Mr.  Riverman 
began  to  be  anxious  for  dinner,  and  repeated  mquiries  were  made  of  the 
driver  as  to  the  distance  to  the  dining-place.  At  length,  at  three  o'clock, 
the  welcome  shout  of  * Cloverdale I'  was  heard  from  George  Riverman 
and  Mr.  Easy,  who  were  on  the  box,  and,  with  a  rapid  descent  of  the 
mountain,  we  were  soon  landed  on  a  shady  platform,  under  wide-spreading 
trees,  in  front  of  a  cheeerful  and  extensive  public  house.  Dinner  was 
on  the  table,  and  we  soon  took  it  off.  Venison  and  chickens,  ham  and 
sausages,  fresh  eggs,  pie,  sponge-cake,  blackberries  and  cream :  we  were 
in  clover  at  Cloverdale.  Then  the  gentlemen  took  a  quiet  smoke,  while 
the  ladies,  with  the  curiosity  of  their  sex,  found  out  from  the  register 
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and  the  waiting-maid  all  about  those  who  had  preceded  them  during  the 
last  two  days,  Mrs.  Easy  finding  hosts  of  familiar  names ;  and,  last, 
though  not  least  in  the  eyes  of  their  parents,  little  Nelly  an^  Jimbo 
jnmj^  and  shouted  with  childish  delight  among  the  ducks  and  the 
chi<^ens  which  flocked  around  to  receiye  the  crumbs  of  bread.  It  was 
a  scene  of  quiet  enjoyment,  fit  for  a  painter. 

But  *'  Stage  is  ready  1 '  sounded  in  our  ears,  and  we  were  once  more 
under  way. 

Fifteen  miles  farther,  and  we  drew  up  in  the  dark  before  the  new  and 
eztensiye  hotel  at 

BATH     ALUM. 

We  sent  for  a  pitcher  of  the  spring-water  to  celebrate  our  progress  thus 
far  mto  the  spring-region.  But  the  water  is  not  of  a  kind  to  drink 
bumpers  in.  The  first  person  who  tasted  it  was  Mrs.  Easy.  She 
said  nothing,  but  quietly  passed  the  tumbler  on  to  Mrs.  Riyerman, 
who,  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  stage,  did  not  observe  the  wry  face 
which  the  reflection  from  the  seryant's  lamp  revealed  to  us  on  the  front 
seat.  She  was  therefore  unsuspicious,  and  being  beside  very  thirsty, 
swallowed  half  a  tumbler  instanter,  but  soon  gave  utterance  to  a  prolonged 
'Oh-h  I '  and  thrust  her  head  out  of  the  window.  SuflSce  to  say,  that 
the  water  is  rightly  named :  it  is  cUum  water,  and  no  mistake ;  and  a 
single  swallow  draws  the  mouth  up  like  a  purse,  or  a  persimmon 
before  frost  The  Bath  Alum  has  been  long  known,  but  is  comparatively 
new  as  a  place  of  resort  The  Rockbridge  Alum,  seventeen  miles  otf, 
has  a  higher  reputation.  The  waters  of  both  are  formed  by  percolation 
through  banks  of  alum  and  other  minerals ;  and  in  seasons  of  droughty 
water  is  sometimes  carted  or  pumped  to  the  top  of  the  bank  in  order  to 
furnish  a  supply  for  the  spring.  Some  of  the  rock  out  of  which  the 
springs  issue,  dissolved  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  produces  precisely  the 
same  mixture ;  and  some  people  carry  home  large  boxes  of  the  material 
instead  of  bottles  of  water :  *  a  practice  to  which,'  Dr.  Burke  somewhat 
humorously  remarks,  *  the  proprietors  justly  object'  This  water  is  con- 
sidered a  very  superior  medical  agent  in  certain  kinds  of  chronic  dys- 
pepsia, and  is  sovereign  in  cases  of  cutaneous  disease,  making  persons 
afl9icted  in  that  way  shed  their  skin  like  a  snake.  We  only  stopped 
here  for  fresh  horses,  which  were  necessary  to  draw  us  ^ve  miles  farther 
to  the  Warm  Springs.  And  such  a  five  miles  1  The  first  three  and  a 
half  are  up  the  Warm  Spring  Mountains ;  and,  although  we  had  an  occa- 
sional peep  at  the  moon  from  behind  the  clouds,  it  was  so  dark  that  we 
could  see  nothing,  which  was  the  more  provoking,  as  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  tl^e  State  is  to  be  seen  from  the  summit  The  gentlemen  walked 
ahead,  speculating  on  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  woods,  Uie  earth,  and  the 
chances  of  treading  on  a  rattlesnake,  a  class  of  Warmints'  which  abound 
in  these  parts,  and  the  mention  of  which  caused  George  Riverman  to 
give  a  kind  of  convulsive  jump  every  time  he  happened  to  tread  on  a 
root  or  fallen  twig.  At  length  we  came  to  a  toll-gate  and  small  house 
on  the  summit^  and  beheld 

*Tbk  Joyous  sight  of  msnv  a  light 
In  IM  ytHiBy  down  below.* 

It  was  the  Warm  Springs  village ;  for  the  two  main  buildings  and  the 
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rows  of  cabins  form  a  large  village.  It  seemed  as  if  you  might  throw 
a  stone  down  into  it,  but  the  descent  by  the  23g-zag  stage-road  is  more 
than  a  ^ile,  although  soon  accomplished. 

At  eleven  o'clock  at  nighty  the  transition  from  the  solemn  and  desolate 
waste  of  woods  through  which  we  had  been  so  long  creeping,  as  it  were, 
to  the  cheerful  reception-room  where  a  bright  fire  of  hickory  logs,  and 
subsequently  hot  tea  and  trimmings,  took  off  the  chill  of  the  night-air, 
was  of  the  most  agreeable  kind.  I  shared  with  Jimbo  in  the  novelty  of 
*  a  room  in  the  garden,'  as,  for  the  first  time,  I  entered  a  neat  cabin  with 
two  apartments,  nicely-scrubbed  floor,  and  most  inviting  beds,  upon  which 
we  were  soon  lost  in  sleep,  and  did  not  awake  until  an  old  black  woman 
came  to  bring  us  fresh  water  to  wash  in,  when  we  found  that  the  sun 
had  been  long  streaming  in  at  the  window  over  the  roses,  pinks,  and 
other  shrubbery  of  the  little  garden  in  front 


THE     WARM     SPBIN03. 

It  was  a  bright  balmy  morning,  as  we  emerged  from  the  cabin  to  the 
piazza  of  the  main  building,  or  hotel  proper,  there  to  take  a  survey  of 
the  place  previously  to  entering  the  breakfast-room.  In  front  rises  ab- 
ruptly the  Warm  Spring  Mountain,  at  the  highest  point  of  which  is 
Prospect  Rock.  The  stage-road  down  the  mountain  turns  to  the  left, 
and  IS  continued  on  to  the  Hot  Springs  between  the  hotel  and  a  long 
row  of  cabins,  rows  of  which  are  also  in  the  rear  of  the  hotel.  Within 
the  hotel  are  rooms  for  invalids  and  others  who  do  not  like  to  go  out  to 
their  meals,  and  a  ladies'  parlor  which  we  afterward  missed  at  other 
watering-places. 

There  is  real  comfort  here.  The  physician,  who  owns  the  place,  lives 
here  all  the  year  round,  and  is  not  sparing  of  any  expenditure  which 
may  contribute  to  make  it  attractive.  And  there  is  Charles,  the  fsA^ 
good-humored  colored  man,  who  was  once  the  proprietor's  slave,  but  has 
bought  his  freedom,  and  still  remains  to  preside  over  a  room  under  the 
piazza,  lined  on  one  side  with  stags'  horns,  on  the  other  with  implements 
for '  drink,'  among  which  huge  bunches  of  mint  are  conspicuous,  and 
when  served  up  with  his  peculiar  skill  in  the  form  of  juleps,  they  are 
enough  to  extract  poetry  from  a  tax-gatherer. 

But  the  bath,  the  bath,  the  bath  1  the  greatest  luxury  to  be  found  any 
where,  cannot  be  described.    You  must  plunge  to  appreciate  it 

There  are  two  spacious  octagonal  buildings,  one  for  the  gentlemen,  the 
other  for  the  ladies.  There  is  room  enough  in  either  for  twenty  swimmers. 
In  the  gentlemen's  the  water  is  five  feet  deep,  clear  as  crystal,  with 
innumerable  little  bubbles  of  nitrogen  gas,  chasing  each  other  to  the  sur- 
face and  patting  you  with  gentle  titiUations  on  the  back.  Heated  in 
nature's  furnace,  and  always  kept  up  to  ninety-eight  degrees,  it  is  juat 
about  as  hot  as  a  well  man  could  desire ;  and  —  to  float  about  in  luxuri- 
ous dreams  upon  its  surface — oh,  it  is  delicious! 

When  you  come  out,  if  you  want  any  variety,  you  can  plunge  into 
the  cold  reservoir  beyond,  or  take  the  cold  spout  on  your  head  and  back. 
They  say  that  the  Russians  like  it,  and  that  it  is  very  healthy,  but  it  is 
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too  great  a  shock  for  my  comfort  Jim,  the  colored  man,  stands  ready, 
with  a  blanket  and  coane  towels,  to  rub  you  down,  and  when  you  go 
forth  you  feel  like  taking  a  quiet  nap.  Were  it  not  for  the  trouble  of 
undressing,  people  would  be  mduced  to  try  it  oflener  than  is  good  for 
them.  And  it  is  rather  enervating  without  the  cold  plunge ;  hence  it  is, 
probably,  that  so  few  remain  a  great  while  at  the  Warm  Springs,  although 
the  accommodations  and  table  are  very  tempting. 

The  invalids  go  five  miles  farther  to  the  Hot  Springs,  where  the  water 
is  at  a  temperature  of  one  hundred  and  six  degrees.  Here  are  congre- 
gated rheumatic  and  gouty  old  people  enough  to  give  one  the  idea  df  a 
huge  hospital. 

If  you  wish  it  not  quite  so  warm  as  at  the  Warm  Springs,  and  yet  not 
cold,  you  go  to  the  Sweet  Springs,  where  the  temperature  is  seventy-four 
degrees,  and  the  gas  carbomc  acid.  But  we  shall  be  there  in  due  course, 
it  being  the  last  place  on  our  route. 


▼X. 

A     DAY     OF     REST. 


Such  is  Sunday  for  the  poor  stage-horses,  who  are  not  called  into  ser- 
vice during  the  day  except  on  extraordinary  occasions ;  and  the  quiet  is 
not  disturbed  by  new  arrivals,  or  the  mustering  of  trunks  and  carpet- 
bags. One  stage,  however,  was  brought  into  requisition ;  and  a  momen- 
tary sadness  came  over  the  cheerful  group  assembled  on  the  piazza,  as 
we  saw  it  pass  on  its  way  from  the  Hot  Springs,  carrying  on  its  top  a 
coffin  containing  the  body  of  a  lady  who  had  vainly  sought  to  ward  off 
the  approaches  of  death  by  a  journey  from  Baltimore  to  that  watering- 
place. 

We  strolled  over  toward  one  of  two  brick  buildings  at  the  base  of  the 
moantain,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  spring ;  and,  behind  the  grated 
ban  of  one  of  the  windows,  discovered  a  man  who  seemed  very  glad  to 
see  any  one  to  converse  with  :  wanted  to  know  if  there  had  been  many 
arrivals  on  the  previous  day ;  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  weather  was 
now  settled ;  and  informed  us,  with  a  roguish  leer,  that  there  was  to  be 
stated  preaching  in  the  court-house,  which  he  should  esteem  it  a  great 
privilege  to  attend  were  it  not  a  little  inconvenient  to  leave  the  quarters 
which  the  county  had  assigned  him,  and  which  he  found  very  lonesome, 
as  he  was  the  only  occupant  He  understood,  however,  that  he  was  soon 
to  have  some  very  pleasant  company  in  the  shape  of  a  person  who  had, 
it  was  alleged,  killed  his  wife  when  *  disguised  by  too  much  whiskey :  a 
vice  of  which,'  he  added,  with  much  selt-complacency, '  thank  Heaven, 
they  can't  accuse  me :  I  have  always  been  a  temperance  man.  Have 
yoa  any  tobacco  t '  Leaving  this  philosopher,  who  was  charged  with 
stealing  clothing,  to  his  musings,  we  repaired  to  the  court-house,  where 
a  small  congregation  was  assembled,  numbering  but  few  of  the  visitors 
to  the  springs.  The  preacher  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  some  scattered 
locks  of  gray  hair,  and  rather  hard,  sun-burnt  features,  evidently  one  of 
those  itinerants  who  see  Hfe  in  all  its  phases,  and  gather  up  much  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  world.  After  leading  off  in  a  hymn,  with  a 
somewhat  naiud  tone,  he  took  for  his  text  me  words, '  Follow  not  the 
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multitude  to  do  evil,'  and,  in  extemporaneous  remarks,  commented  at 
length  upon  the  absurdity  of  supposing  a  thing  to  be  right  simply  because 
every  body  says  so,  the  importance  of  thinking  for  one's  self  on  every  occa- 
sion, before  following  the  advice  of  those  around  us,  so  as  to  be  sure 
we  shall  do  no  evil,  thereby  ensuring  the  respect  of  our  neighbors; 
provided  we  do  not  strive  at  undue  singularity  and  disregard  of  public 
opinion  in  matters  which  do  no  harm  if  they  are  productive  of  no  good. 
He  dwelt  upon  the  disposition  of  politicians  to  truckle  to  the  mob,  whose 
opinions  are  always  fickle,  and  who  soon  see  through  the  demagogue 
and  make  him  find  his  level;  the  influence  of  fashion,  which  controls 
some  people  with  regard  to  furniture,  style  of  living,  and  even  religion, 
and  a  slavishness  to  which  often  makes  us  dissatisfied  with  our  lot  in  life, 
and  forget  how  much  better  off  we  are  than  thousands  around  us.  He 
summed  up  somewhat  as  follows : 

*  But  why  do  I  dwell  upon  this  hackneyed  theme?  Every  one  here 
has  probably  at  times  indulged  in  similar  sentiments ;  but  with  most  of 
us  it  is  mere  sentiment  There  is  probablv  not  one  present  who  has  not 
concurred  with  me  as  I  went  along,  and  picked  out,  in  his  mind's  eye, 
some  neighbor  or  acquaintance  to  whom  the  remarks  would  apply,  with- 
out thinking  that  he  himself  is  more  or  less  open  to  the  same  imputa- 
tion. We  are,  all  of  us,  ever  following  the  example  of  the  multitude  in 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  wealth,  and  honor ;  but,  unconsciously  to  our- 
selves, we  are  ever  postponing  the  fruition  of  our  wishes,  by  indulgence 
in  evil  thoughts  or  envious  suggestions,  which  disturb  the  peace  of  mind 
of  all  who  rely  upon  the  world  for  enjoyment  Thousands  there  are 
who  would  esteem  it  great  happiness  could  they  leave  the  heat  and 
tumult  of  the  city,  and  find  new  sources  of  health  and  happiness  in  these 
mountain  retreats.  And  yet,  what  with  the  little  annoyances  inseparable 
from  travelling,  and  disappointment  in  the  society  they  meet  with,  or  in 
not  making  such  an  impression  on  others  as  others  are  striving  to  make 
on  them,  there  are  many  to  whom  the  beauties  of  nature  are  wearisome, 
and  even  the  fountains  are  divested  of  their  health-giving  charms.  At 
home  they  repair  to  the  sanctuary  perhaps  from  no  better  motive  than 
because  their  neighbors  are  in  the  habit  of  going  there;  so  here  they  go 
where  the  multitude  go,  and  too  often  the  chapel  for  strangers  has  no 
charms  for  that  multitude.  Those  who  rely  more  upon  others  than  them- 
selves for  enjoyment  can  never  be  contented.  Nothing  but  constant 
self-examination,  by  that  best  of  regulators,  conscience,  lighted  by  faith, 
can  temper  our  erring  judgment  and  enable  us  to  live  with  the  multitude, 
and  yet  find  peace  of  mind  in  all  times  and  places.' 

*A  remarkably  clever  preacher  that,'  said  an  £astern-shore-of-Mary- 
lander. 

'  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Riverman, '  a  good  enlargement  of  the  maxim, '  Be 
sure  you're  right,  then  go  ahead.' ' 

'  It  does  one  good  to  hear  such  talk  once  in  a  while,  I'll  be  hanged  if 
it  don't' 

*  No,  you  will  be  burned  if  it  do  n't' 

*  I  widi  that  girl  we  left  in  the  parlor  could  have  heard  it,'  said  Clara, 
'she  thought  herself  so  pretty,  and  was  so  stuck-up.' 

'Then  she  is  not  following  the  multitude,  for  they  are  all  trying  to 
get  up.' 
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'  Now,  pa !    The  air  of  these  spriDgs  has  made  you  wondrous  sharp.' 

*  So  it  has — sharp-cut    Dinner  is  almost  ready,  though.' 

*  Remarkably  dry  old  cock  that  I '  said  the  Marylander  to  me,  as  the 
rest  of  the  party  disappeared.  ^Almost  equal  to  a  fellow  I  saw  in  the 
jail  yonder  as  I  passed,  who  told  me  that  he  had  set  an  example  of  not 
following  the  multitude,  for  he  was  locked  up  there  all  alone.' 


A        BONG. 

SoMX  tell  you  tales  of  shipwreck  dire. 

Of  ocean-storm  and  ocean-fire ; 

Of  the  fair  and  braye  who'haye  found  a  graye 

Beneath  the  rude  Atlantic's  waye : 

I  sing  a  song  that  waa  sung  to  me^ 

Of  a  wider  and  a  deeper  sea. 

My  heart  is  a  wild  and  stormy  sea, 

To  the  winds  all  open  and  oare, 
And  my  little  bark  of  happiness 

Is  wrecked  in  the  wayes  of  eare. 

A  small  but  a  richly-freighted  bark, 

For  it  bore  my  wealth  of  loye: 
For  a  cloudless  sky  and  a  silent  sea 

I  prayed  to  God  aboye. 

With  a  silent  sea  it  started  forth, 

And  the  sky  was  dear  and  fair ; 
But  my  heart  is  bare  to  the  wildest  storm, 

As  well  as  the  gentlest  air. 

And  when  the  morning  breezes  blew, 

I  bent  my  head  to  hear, 
And  the  solemn  sound  of  the  surging  sea 

Made  musio  in  my  ear. 

But  the  wintry  wind  of  scorn  arose^ 

And  the  wintry  hail  of  hate ; 
And  poorly  the  helpless  boat  could  bear 

niat  fearful  storm  of  fateu 

Deep  buried  in  my  hopeless  hearty 

My  loye  has  found  a  graye ; 
But  still  the  cruel  wintnr  winds 

Are  whirling  the  restless  waye. 

Oh  1  would  I  could  shut  this  heart  of  mine 

From  eyerj  breeze  that  blows, 
That  its  weary  wayes,  untossed  by  storms^ 

For  eyer  sught  repose  I 
Xem-Twrk,  Bdwa»©  Wismm. 
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BALLADS         OF         MEXICO 


IT    JA^sa    Lixaw 


THE         DEPARTUP.    B. 

CoRTBx,  ■Qspecting  that  Vblabqubz  tbe  Goyemor  woold  depriTo  him  of  his  oommtarion  m 
CaptaiD-Geneml  of  the  expedition,  leaves  St  Jago  clandestinely,  at  midnight,  NoTember  eighteenth, 
1518.  He  lands  at  Trinidad  and  erects  his  standard,  of  *  blaclc  Telvet,  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
emblazoned  with  a  red  croaci,  amidst  flames  of  blae  and  white,  with  this  motto  In  Latin  beneath : 
JMends^  l«t  us  follow  tho  Croat ;  mnd  uudor  thia  oi^n,  if  we  kmve  faith,  wo  ohail  conquer.*  He 
reoelTes  reinforcements  at  Trinidad  and  HairaiUL  At  Cape  St.  Antonio,  the  appointed  place  of 
rendezTOOs,  he  harangues  his  soldiers  upon  the  sreatneas  and  importance  of  the  enternrise. 
Celebration  of  Mass :  duicing  of  the  Indian  allies :  final  deportuxe  for  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  rob- 
marj  eighteenth,  1519. 

It  wae  midnight  in  the  tfopics ;  the  iBlands  were  asleep, 
And  bright  the  starry  welkin  wae  mirrored  in  the  deep : 
It  was  midnight  in  the  tropics,  when  Gobtkz  and  his  crew 
To  friends  in  St  Jago  bade  a  quick  and  last  adieu. 

Ho  1  the  anchors  they  are  weighed,  the  sails  spread  to  the  breeze, 
Now  soon  the  little  squadron  will  plough  the  Indian  seas : 

*  Braye  cayaliers  and  comrades,'  the  chief  was  heard  to  say, 

*  Valiant  will  Yelisqusz  be,  if  he  our  course  can  stay.' 

At  flray  break  of  early  dawn,  that  streaks  the  eastern  sky 
Ana  awakes  to  busy  fife  all  that  hushed  in  slumber  lie, 
Boon  spread  in  St  Jaso  the  spirit-stirrinff  tale, 
Ihat  Cosnz  and  his  faithftil  band  already  had  set  saiL 

There  was  bustling  in  the  streets,  there  was  running  to  the  shore, 
On  winss  of  wind  the  tidings  flew  the  sunny  Cuba  o'er : 
Since  pious  benedictions  were  showered  upon  their  head — 
Gould  glory  fail  to  follow  where  Spanish  yalor  led? 

Amid  strains  of  martial  airs  and  the  sounds  of  merry  song, 
The  little  nayy  speeds  its  way  the  island-coast  along : 
What  heed  the  fearless  mariners,  though  winds  and  billows  raye  ? 
The  good  San  Pedro  will  protect  the  gallant  and  the  braye. 

The  manly  Cobtbz  walks  the  deck ;  he  dreams  of  conquests  yast^ 
And  o'er  him  streams  his  pennon  from  the  gently-benainff  mast : 
His  thoughts  are  of  the  future,  not  of  those  he  teayes  behind ; 
Ambition^s  airy  yisions  flit  athwart  his  ardent  mind. 

The  motley  troops  soon  land  again ;  no  brayer  e'er  were  seen ; 
And  soon  a  tented  camp  appears  upon  the  flowery  men : 
Banners  now  are  flaunting  gaily,  while  loud  from  shore  to  shore 
The  cannon  and  the  falconets  their  deafening  thunders  roar. 

With  blooming  flowers  deck  beauty,  ring  the  bells  of  Trinidad, 
Drink  the  wines  of  Andalusia,  let  each  saddened  heart  be  glad ; 
From  Hayana  and  Matanzas  all  ye  daring  spirits  come ; 
Oh,  hear  ye  not  the  bugle  and  the  rolling  of  the  drum  f 
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There  are  marches  and  parades,  and  reyiews  and  aetdye  drills^ 
There  is  music  in  the  yalleyB,  there  are  echoes  on  the  hills ; 
The  peasants  leaye  the  plough  for  the  hnckler  and  the  spear, 
And  rally  ronnd  the  standara  of  the  gallant  cayalier. 

From  fountains  warm  and  tender  there  g^ushed  the  crrstal  tide, 
The  husband  left  his  spouse,  and  the  bridegroom  left  his  bride. 
Proud  hearts  were  bounding  high,  and  fair  bosoms  wrung  with  pain, 
And  fond  lips  met  that  parting  day  that  neyer  met  again. 

Before  his  soldiers  stood  the  chief  that  knew  no  slayish  fear, 

Before  their  chief  the  soldiers  stood,  deyoted  and  sincere ; 

With  helmets  bright  and  wayiug  plumes,  they  round  him  closely  pressed. 

When  CoRTEZ  to  his  yolunteers  these  stirring  words  addressed : 

'  Ye  gentlemen  of  Arragon,  of  Leon  and  Castile ! 
I  trust  in  this  great  enterprise  ye  all  its  import  feel ; 
Grand  ends  can  only  be  secured  by  long  incessant  toils, 
And  only  to  the  braye  belong  the  yictor's  golden  spoils. 

'  Be  loyal  to  your  soyereisn  and  to  the  Spanish  crown, 
And  win  the  hero's  fadefess  wreath  of  glory  and  renown ! 
Lofty  honors  and  distinction,  with  treasure^  may  be  youn^ 
And  all  the  other  guerdons  bright  that  chiyalry  secures. 

'While  loyal  to  your  soyereign,  be  to  your  chieftain  true^ 
As,  friends  and  braye  hidalgoe^  he  11  eyer  be  to  you : 
By  that  gold-embroidered  banner,  and  the  red  cross  that  ye  see^ 
And  this  good  Toledo  sword,  he  'U  ne'er  from  danger  flee.  , 

'  Oh  I  where  is  fair  Granada  that  Castilian  arms  defied  ? 
And  where  is  the  Alhambra  in  all  its  mountain  pride  ? 
Did  not  your  yaliant  fathers  subdue  the  Moorish  brayes  f 
And  where  paled  the  Crescent  moon,  the  Cross  in  triumph  wayea. 

'  The  blood  that  ye  inherit  from  your  chiyalrous  sires 
To  deeds  of  splendid  daring  ana  manly  yalor  fires : 
Ye  go,  to  conquer  kingdoms  more  fair  than  Europe's  boast; 
Ye  go,  to  find  immortal  fame  upon  a  sayage  coast 

'  Hiongh  your  numbers  are  but  few,  your  cause  is  ^at  and  just^ 
And  who  can  say  ye  may  not  lay  proud  empires  m  the  dust  t 
Should  western  tribes  proye  traitors,  deep  yengeance  they  shall  feel. 
Well  make  them  and  their  monarchs  mere  yassals  of  Castile. 

'  On,  then,  soldiers  of  the  Cross  I  we  leaye  this  island-shore ; 
Our  well-manned  fleet  will  nobly  ride  the  waste  of  waters  o'er : 
We  leaye  our  homes,  we  risk  our  all,  high  honors  to  attain. 
When  we  return  our  days  to  spend  in  our  beloyed  Spain.' 

Ho !  sounds  of  loud  rejoicings  now  rent  the  trooic  air. 
And  some  joined  the  priest  Oui sdo  in  fervent  cnanting  prayer ; 
In  the  sun-beams  lances  gleamed,  and  war-steeds  gaily  pranced. 
And  platoons  of  dusky  Indians  to  music  wildly  danced. 
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The  fleet  has  left  its  moorings^  and  ere  the  day  is  done, 
Far  on  the  horizon's  yerge  toward  the  8ettin|;  son 
The  brigantines  and  carayels,  with  their  white  canyas  wings^ 
Are  faintly  seen  by  anxious  eyes^  like  dim  departing  things. 
JfrnO'T^rk,  June,  IS&i, 


GOETHE'S        FAU8TUS 

A    TRIBnTB. 


BT     BSKRI     SB     COIBST. 


There  are  legends  which  appeal  directly  to  the  superstition  deep«eated 
in  some  compartment  of  every  soul ;  there  are  poets  who  spring  up  at 
the  magic  call  of  a  nation's  literary  emergency  to  adorn  and  improve  all 
succeeding  epochs  of  man's  history ;  there  are  epics,  more  powerful  than 
laws,  which,  like  beacons,  mark  here  and  there  the  characters,  the  lan- 
guage, arid  the  tendencies  of  men,  in  the  twilight  of  the  past 

Of  such  men,  such  poems,  and  such  undying  legends,  every  school- 
boy will  point  to  the  most  notable  examples:  *tbe  blind  old  man  of 
Chios,'  who  evoked  into  being  '  the  Scian  and  the  Teian  Muse,'  and  his 
historic  coincident  of  a  later  age,  whose  minor  light  was  a  celestial  radi- 
ance. 

The  shores  of  the  Egean  still  teem  with  the  clustering  growth  of 
Homeric  creations,  and  the  mythic  legend  of  Troy  has  passed  into  endur- 


ben,  by  a  natural  transition,  we  advert  to  the  splendor  which  has 
confined  to  the  age  and  court  of  Octavius  the  cognomen  of  Augustus 
and  while  -^neas  the  goddess-bom  lives  in  history,  Jupiter  and  the  celes- 
tials are  endued  with  an  unquestionable  claim  to  immortality  in  the 
eloQuent  apostrophes  of  Horace. 

Nor  may  we  rail  to  mention,  among  the  first  in  dignity,  Shakspeare, 
the  mighty  master  of  the  heart  and  harp,  who  wrote  for  all  time  and  all 
people. 

The  epoch  which  Voltaire  has  styled  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  too,  is 
prolific  of  literary  marvels.  The  pulpit,  the  poet's  sanctum,  and  the 
seats  of  imaginative  fiction,  gave  forth  a  redundancy  of  eloquence,  of 
wit,  of  fine  fancy,  and  of  gorgeous  creations.  But  these  are  historic 
truisms. 

At  length  there  appeared,  almost  within  the  limits  of  our  own  gen- 
eration, among  the  German  people,  a  new  and  more  striking  illustration 
of  this  magic  power  of  genius;  a  man  whose  heart  was  full  of  fervor, 
whose  mind  was  full  of  philosophy,  whose  brain  was  teeming  with  po- 
etry. He  did  not  seek  his  subjects  from  among  the  mystic  and  the 
incomprehensible,  but  stooping  as  it  were  to  an  old  wife's  legend  which 
had  come  with  the  introduction  of  printing  into  Germany,  and  had  been 
told  at  every  hearth,  to  every  child, '  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale^' 
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lie  raised  it  from  its  low  estate,  and  set  it  as  an  unfading  glory  in  the 
wreath  of  his  own  genius. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  well  occasionally  to  review  such  a  production, 
to  contemplate  it  again  and  again,  like  an  old  scene  with  which  the 
heart  is  familiar,  and  to  place  our  tribute  with  renewed  admiration  upon 
the  shrine  of  Goethe's  genius ;  and  we  are  the  more  impelled  to  do  this 
at  present,  by  reason  of  the  aid  which  we  have  at  hand,  in  Dr.  Anster's 
translation  of  the  Faust,  a  work  never  as  much  known  as  it  deserved  to  bo, 
and  now  out  of  print,  but  which  abounds  with  so  many  passages  of  great 
force  and  beauty  as  in  itself  to  repay  our  trouble.  It  may  not  be  amiss, 
however,  to  assert,  that  the  translation  is  rather  liberal  in  these  days  of 
exact  rendering^  and  that,  while  some  of  the  dubious  passages  are  ren- 
dered contrary  to  our  way  of  thinking,  the  whole  poem  is  rather  an 
embodiment  of  Dr.  Anster's  general  idea  of  Faust,  than  a  literal  con- 
struction of  the  words  of  Goethe.  Leaving  a  philosophical  dissection  of 
the  poem  and  the  translation  to  those  who  are  at  once  poets  and  critical 
German  scholars,  we  may  be  permitted  in  this  connection  to  say,  that  it 
is  with  great  delight  we  hail  within  a  very  few  years  the  dawning  of  a 
literal  system,  as  illustrated  in  the  fine  translations  of  Shakspeare  into 
French  by  Comte  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Auguste  Barbier,  and  Leon  de 
Wailly,  in  which  the  French  dramatic  rhythm  is  retained  in  its  integ- 
rity, and  the  untrammelled  blank  verse  of  the  mighty  master  rendered 
almost  word  for  word. 

We  hope,  not  without  confidence,  that  the  coming  translators  of 
Goethe  will  emulate  the  correctness  of  the  French  literati,  and  that  we 
shall  yet  read  and  understand  the  Faust  in  pure  English,  exactly  as 
Goethe  intended  it 

As  we  sit  with  the  original  open  before  us,  and  Dr.  Anster  under  our 
right  hand,  the  angular  German  type  and  the  peculiar  German  idiom 
seem  to  speak  indeed  in  a  language  almost  defiant  of  translation,  and 
to  say,  in  the  words  of  Mephistopheles  to  the  wavering  Faust : 

*Ich  gebe  dir  was  noch  kein  meosch  geacheo' : 

and  '  word  for  word '  is  the  construction  alone  which  will  approach  the 
conceptions  of  the  author. 

The  poem  is  preceded  by  a  Dedication,  the  last  verse  of  which  is  an 
epitome  of  the  whole,  and  will  repay  the  perusal : 

*  AoAiic  It  comes  I  a  long  unwonted  fteling, 
A  wish  for  that  calm,  solemn,  pbantom-lajid ; 
My  song  is  swelling  now,  now  lowly  stealing. 
Like  JBoL*8  harp,  by  yarying  breezes  fknned: 
Tears  follow  tears,  my  weaknesses  rerealing, 
And  silent  ehudders  show  a  heart  unmanned ; 
Dull  forms  of  daily  life  before  me  flee, 
The  Past,  the  Past  alone  seems  true  to  me  I  * 

The  opening  scene  is  at  the  theatre,  and  the  dialogue  is  sustained  by 
the  manager,  who  is  in  want  of  a  play,  and  a  dramatic  poet.  The  man- 
ager wants  something  ad  captandum^  even  though  it  be  at  the  expense 
of  good  taste  and  poetic  feeling,  and  after  much  confabulation  succeeds 
in  irritating  the  poet,  who  has  a  loftier  conception  of  his  office  and  his 
destiny,  and  who  vents  his  feelings  in  the  following  glowing  language : 

*Go  elsewhere,  and  some  fitter  servant  find. 
What  1  shall  the  poet  squander  then  amtj 
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And  spend  In  worthiest,  wone  than  idle  pUj, 
The  highest  gitt  thai  ever  nature  gare  ? 


Who  then  can  cheer  lifers  drear  monotony  t 

Bestow  upon  the  dead  new  germination? 

Restore  the  dissonant  to  harmony, 

And  bid  the  Jarring  individual  be 

A  chord  that  in  the  general  consecration 

Bears  part  with  all  in  musical  relation  t 

Who  to  the  tempest^s  rise  can  give  a  voice 

Lilce  human  passion  ?    Bid  the  serious  mind 

Glow  with  the  coloring  of  the  sunset  hours  t 

Who  in  the  dear  path  scatter  springes  first  flowen 

When  wanders  forth  the  ladr  of  his  choice  t 

Who  of  the  valueless  green  leaves  can  biml 

A  wreath,  the  artistes  proudest  ornament, 

Or  round  the  conquering  heroes  brow  entwined, 

The  beat  reward  his  count rv  can  present? 

Whose  voice  is  foroe  ?    Who  gives  us  to  inherit 

Olympus  and  the  loved  Elysian  field  ? 

The  tout  of  man  sublimed ;  man^s  soaring  aphrit 

Seen  in  the  Poet!— gloriously  revealed.* 


The  second  soene,  and  the  one  which  has  been  charged  with  profanity 
and  even  blasphemy,  opens  upon  the  light  of  heaven,  with  the  songs  of 
Gabriel,  Raphael,  and  Michael,  in  praise  of  the  Almiohtt.  Mephisto- 
pheles  enters,  and  a  colloquy  ensues  between  Der  Herr  and  himself 
concerning  Faust  The  story  is  taken  from  Job,  and  in  fact  differs  from 
that  only  in  a  substitution  of  names. 

The  Lord  consents  to  the  proposal  of  Mephistopheles,  which  is  to 
try  Faustus,  and  to  show  that  man  cannot  bear  the  temptations  of  the 
Devil. 

As  an  instance  of  the  singular  flexibility  of  the  genius  of  the  German 
language,  *  from  grave  to  gay,'  we  shall  quote  the  final  speech  of  Satan, 
which,  if  it  disgust  our  readers,  they  must  blame  the  demon,  and 
decide  whether  it  would  not  be  consonant  to  our  conceived  opinion  of 


his  character:         iPMveiya 

To  see  him  now  and  then,  he' is  so  civil ; 


*M  veiy  glad  to  have  it  in  my  power 


I  rather  like  our  good  old  Govbbnob  : 
Think  only  of  his  speaking  to  the  Devil  I ' 

Meanwhile  Faust,  unaware  of  the  snare  which  is  awaiting  him,  sits 
in  his  study — his  mind  at  once  highly  cultivated  and  aspiring — seeking 
to  penetrate  the  future,  to  know  more,  to  arrive  at  unattained  stations  in 
the  intellectual  universe.  He  invokes  spirits,  and  when  they  appear,  he 
shrinks  back  in  horror  from  their  society.  Thus  wrought  upon,  thus 
perplexed,  he  determines  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  himself  and  his  suf- 
ferings. 

Let  us  admire  the  beauty  of  his  soliloquy  at  this  eventful  crisis,  with- 
out losing  our  horror  for  the  false  principle  which  urges  the  deed  : 

•FmoM  within 
Come  wingM  impulses,  to  bear 
Tiie  child  of  earth  to  i^eer  air ; 
Already  do  I  seem  to  win 
My  happy  course  from  bondage  free, 
On  paths  unknown,  to  climes  unknown. 
Glad  spheres  of  pure  activity. 

Shudder  not  now  at  that  blank  cave^ 
Where  in  self-torturing  disease 
Pale  Fancy  hears  sad  spirits  rave, 
And  la  kwtlf  the  hell  she  sees: 
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Tnm  through  tb«  atralt  where  iteiMb  Despair 

Guarding  It,  and  the  fiery  wave 

Boila  up,  and  know  no  terror  there  I 

Be  Ann,  and  caat  away  all  fear, 

And  freely  if  such  be  the  chance 

Blow  Into  nothingneaa  away.* 

The  poison  is  at  his  lips ;  the  spirit  spreads  her  wings  for  the  unes- 
sajed  flig^ht ;  when  stealing  upon  the  silent  air  the  music  of  bells  is  heard, 
and  as  they  die  away  in  atmospheric  ripples,  a  chorus  of  angels  breaks 
in  upon  the  suicide,  arrests  his  hand,  and  throws  over  him  a  flood  of 
latent  feeling. 

It  is  Easter.  The  angelic  song  is  responded  to  by  the  women  who 
went  at  moming^tide  to  the  grave  of  *  the  Crucified'  to  weep, but  who 
were  lost  in  wonder  because  *  the  Lord  is  not  here.'  Who  will  not  sym- 
pathize with  the  fevered  soul  of  Faust,  as  he  cries  with  touching  pathos : 

*Ob  I  once  In  boyhood*i  time  the  loye  of  Heaven 
Game  down  upon  me  with  mysterious  klsa, 
Hallowing  the  stillneas  of  the  Sabbath-day  I 
•        Then  was  the  bmh 
Of  a  new  life  and  a  new  world  for  me : 
These  bells  announced  the  nieny  sporu  of  youth ; 
This  music  welcomed  in  the  happy  spring : 
And  now  am  I  once  more  a  little  child, 
And  oM  Remembrance  twining  round  my  heart 
Forbids  this  act,  and  checks  my  daring  stepSb 
Tlien  sing  ye  forth  I  sweet  eongs  that  breathe  of  heaven. 
7Var«  ecms  I  ttnd  Earth  hath  W9n  km-  ekUd  again.* 

The  next  scene  presents  a  motley  crowd  before  the  city  gate :  trades- 
men, citizens,  maids,  students,  an  old  woman  and  a  soldier,  and  peasants 
dancing.  The  latter  are  represented  as  gatheriug  round  Faust,  and  load- 
ing him  with  praises  for  his  kindness  and  philanthropy  during  the  plague. 
But  this  is  mockery  to  the  aspiring  Faust ;  the  praises  of  a  few  illiterate 
peasants,  in  the  ear  of  him  who  was  seeking  the  'starry  heights'  of 
science,  of  intellectual  improvement,  and  of  fame. 

While  his  pupil,  Wagner,  and  himself  stand  in  the  twilight  watching 
the  receding  forms  of  the  city  crowd,  they  observe  a  poodle-dog  circling 
around  in  the  field,  as  if  in  search  of  his  master.  Faust  takes  him 
home,  to  be  a  sort  of  companion  in  his  study,  a  something  upon  which 
his  eyes  may  rest  as  they  turn  from  his  books  or  papers  ;  a  substitute 
(such  is  the  opinion  of  many  a  scholar)  for  a  human  associate,  more 
obedient  and  less  troublesome.  Not  such,  however,  was  the  case  with 
this  extraordinary  poodle. 

As  his  master  began  his  labors,  he  began  to  growl  and  whine ;  and 
when  Faust  undertook  to  translate  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter 
of  St,  JohrCs  Gospel^  the  dog  becomes  transformed  with  rage,  displaying 
to  the  astonished  Faust  the  characteristics  of  demoniac  possession.  The 
air  becomes  filled  with  unearthly  chantings.  One  spell  is  tried  by  Faust 
after  another,  without  success,  in  exorcising  the  devil,  until  at  last  he 
chances  to  hit  upon  the  cabalistic  rhyme,  which  suddenly  invests  the  dog 
with  colossal  proportions,  and  enshrouds  him  in  a  thick  mist.  When 
the  cloud  disappears,  a  gentleman  in  a  scholar's  travelling-dress  appears 
from  behind  tlie  stove,  and  we  see  Mephistopheles  for  the  first  time  on 
earth. 

The  dog,  or  rather  the  devil,  could  not  escape  through  the  door,  on 
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account  of  a  pentagram  described  upon  the  threshold ;  this  figure, '  the 
Druid's*  foot,'  *  sive  salutis  signum^'  being  a  bound  which  spirits  cannot 
pass  without  permission.  Thus  forced  apparently  into  contact  with 
Faust,  Mephistopheles  commences  artfully  his  conversation :  he  is  neither 
too  obsequious  nor  too  exacting,  but  suits  himself  to  the  character,  ap- 
pearance, and  station  of  his  intended  victim ;  patient  and  cool  in  argu- 
ment, and  in  no  haste  for  the  result  In  order  to  retire,  he  has  recourse 
to  attending  spirits,  who  sing  Faust  to  sleep  in  soothing  but  ghostly 
strains ;  and  then  he  calls  upon  the  rats,  or  demons  in  their  form,  to 

fnaw  away  the  angle  of  the  pentagram  which  confines  him ;  and  thus 
e  escapes.    At  his  next  visit,  Faust  signs  a  compact  with  him,  which  is 
couched  in  these  words  of  the  Devil : 

*  I  BiHD  myaelf  to  be  thy  tennxA  here. 

To  run.  and  rest  not,  at  thy  beck  and  bidding ; 
And  when  we  meet  again  at  yonder  phtce, 
There,  in  like  manner,  thou  dialt  be  my  aenrant.' 

It  is  not  diflScult  for  a  supernatural  being  to  convince  a  philosopher 
that  he  can  never  know  muck  ;  that  his  aspirings  can  never  attain  their 
aim ;  that  his  longings  never  can  be  satisfied.  It  is  more  easy  still,  when 
once  he  bo  convinced  of  these  things,  to  work  upon  his  despairing  «tf»- 
sitivenesSy  and  cause  him  to  seek  pleasure  in  the  fruition  of  appetite  and 

gassion.  Nor  is  this  without  many  illustrations  in  every-day  life.  Thus 
[ephistopheles  dealt  with  Faust ;  divorced  him  from  his  studies,  infected 
his  soul  with  the  leprosy  of  devilish  desire,  and  remained  at  his  elbow  to 
ensure  its  consummation  in  action.  Thus  he  perverted  from  its  holy  and 
useful  meaning  the  noble  maxim  which  has  descended  to  us  from  Hip- 
pocrates :  ^Ars  lon(/a,  vita  brevvs; '  and  our  unfortunate  hero  plunges 
uto  the  world  and  its  pleasures,  convinced  that  if  'art  is  long,'  man  may 
employ  his  powers  in  some  more  satisfying  way  than  in  endeavoring  to 
reach  its  goal ;  and  that  if  *  time  is  fieeting,'  we  should  make  the  most 
of  it,  according  to  the  perverted  tenets  of  the  Epicureiui  philosophy. 

In  the  outset  of  their  adventures  we  meet  them  at  Auerbach's  cellar 
in  Leipzig,  where  they  have  entered  suddenly  upon  a  convivial  meeting 
of  four  boon-companions.  Then  takes  place  the  famous  miracle,  whi(£ 
is  ascribed  to  Faust's  devil  in  the  earliest  stories,  and  which,  with  other 
scenes,  has  been  immortalized  by  the  stylus  of  Retzsch.  With  great 
suavity  Mephistopheles  joins  in  their  chat,  exchanges  a  joke  with  uem, 
and,  upon  the  discovery  that  the  wine  is  very  bad,  he  proposes  to  give 
them  better.  For  each  taste  he  bores  a  hole  in  the  edge  of  the  table, 
and  Rhenish  wine,  champagne,  and  Tokay  fiow  into  theirglasses.  The 
caution  is,  not  to  spill.  Through  the  carelessness  of  Siebel,  some  wine 
is  spilt,  which  immediately  turns  into  flame.  The  devil  quenches  it  with 
a  word.  Another  draws  the  stopper  from  the  gimlet-hole  which  gave 
his  wine,  and  flame  spouts  out  All  then,  seized  with  a  sudden  transport, 
attack  Mepaistopheles.  He  disarms  them  by  incantation  and  gesture, 
and  straightway  they  become  excited  with  the  most  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions ;  these  in  turn  give  way  to  frenzy,  and  Faust  and  his  devil  leave 
them  fighting  among  themselves. 

*  Thk  Druids  wore  shoes  of  a  pentagonal  form. 
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I  would  willingly  pass  over  without  notice  the  scene  in  the  witches' 
kitchen,  and  gain  time  to  linger  upon  more  interesting  parts  of  this  won- 
derful poem.  Suffice  it,  that  there  is  a  collocation  of  apes,  (called  by 
the  translator  ^  cat-apes^)  of  witches,  of  filthy,  dark  and  nauseating 
utensils  and  articles,  of  devilish  speeches,  the  whole  result  of  which  is, 
to  administer  a  potent  and  charmed  drink  to  Faust,  to  excite  his  passions, 
and  thus  to  drown  the  aspiring  impulse  of  his  immortality.  At  the  risk 
of  pungent  criticism,  we  think  that  even  to  a  German  reader  there  must 
be  very  little  force  in  this  scene.  To  an  American,  it  is  not  justified  by 
the  end ;  and  the  coarseness,  the  vulgar  jocularity,  and  the  indecent 
familiarity,  divested  of  all  the  majesty  Hf  we  may  use  the  word)  of 
devilish  character,  are  &ults  which,  insteaa  of  being  easily  foi^otten,  will 
become  more  and  more  glaring  by  contrast,  in  proportion  as  the  poem 
shall  be  more  generally  read.  The  author  has  the  idea  which  Shak- 
speare  has  emb^ied  in  Macbeth,  but  how  difierently  has  he  invested  it  I 

The  spacious  heath,  thunder  and  lightning,  the  introduction  of  the 
classic  Hecate,  the  far-famed  cauldron,  give  to  the  creation  of  Shak- 
speare  a  horror,  and  at  the  same  time  an  interest,  such  as  the  '  secret^ 
black  and  midnight  hags '  are  intended  to  produce ;  while  the  apes  of 
Goethe,  the  kitchen  peopled  with  grotesque  and  disgusting  figures,  the 
witch  tumbling  down  the  chimney  and  fawning  upon  Mephistopheles, 
cause  us  to  lose  our  interest  in  our  disgust 

Bevenona :  the  drink  is  charmed  and  taken,  and  the  scene  is  con- 
cluded. 

We  next  behold  the  possessed  Faust  at  his  first  meeting  with  Marga- 
ret, a  modest  young  girl,  into  whose  brain  love  has  never  entered,  and 
who  is  kind,  gentle,  and  unsuspecting.  Since  the  days  of  Adam,  not 
forgetting  St  Anthony  en  passant^  the  devil  has  found  no  keener  tempta- 
tion with  which  to  prove  the  frailty  of  humanity  than  woman's  beauty. 
Faust  would  have  turned  with  loathing  from  any  exhibitions  revolting  to 
his  cultivated  intellect  Power  might  not  have  enchained  him,  for  it 
cannot  satisfy  the  mind.  The  banquet  of  a  Sybarite,  music  to  soothe  the 
senses,  perfumes  floating  in  the  air,  might  have  been  shunned  or  excluded, 
and  he  would  perhaps  have  taken  refuge  from  them  in  his  circumscribed 
study. 

But  love-awakened  desire  was  most  potent  He  saw,  and  was  con- 
quered. At  their  first  meeting,  Margaret  rejects  his  advances ;  but,  poor 
child,  she  was  in  the  toils  of  Uie  devil !  Through  the  aid  of  Martha,  a 
neighbor  and  a  supposed  widow,  Faust  meets  Margaret  Mephistopheles, 
with  great  politeness,  entertains  Martha,  in  their  walk  in  the  garden, 
(and  the  by-play  is  very  devilish,)  while  Faust  and  Margaret  are 
weaving  the  golden  net  of  their  destruction.  Previous  to  this  meeting, 
jewels  have  been  twice  placed  in  the  girl's  cabinet,  the  first  of  which, 
with  true  simplicity,  she  shows  her  mother,  and  in  alarm  gives  to  the 
priest ;  but  she  cannot  withstand  the  temptation  of  keeping  the  others, 
and  she  only  wears  them  in  her  stealthy  visits  to  Martha's  house. . 

The  simplicity  and  child-like  innocence  of  Margaret  are  displayed 
throughout  the  garden  walk.  She  picks  a  star-fiower,  and  pulling  the 
leaves  one  by  one  repeats  for  each  alternate  one  the  words,  *  He  loves 
me,'  and  '  He  loves  me  not'     When  the  last  is  plucked,  she  exclaims 
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with  rapture :  '  Se  loves  me  ! '  and  giving  Herself  to  the  fond  supersti- 
tion, she  returns  the  affection  with  a  warm,  enthusiastic,  and  uncalcu- 
lating  love,  the  innocence  of  which  is  its  lure  to  destruction. 

Time  and  space  fail  us  to  tell  of  thd  misery  of  her  repentance ;  the 
remorse  of  Faust;  the  infernal  cunning  of  Mephistopheles ;  the  return  of 
her  noble  soldier-brother  to  his  idolized  sister;  his  honest  rage;  his 
meeting  with  Faust  under  her  window ;  his  death  by  the  hand  of  his 
sister's  seducer,  and  his  anathemas  upon  her  in  his  dying  hour.  These, 
with  all  their  interesting  details,  must  pass  with  the  mere  mention :  but 
upon  one  scene,  full  of  the  romantic  interest  of  life,  and  replete  with 
thrilling  power,  we  must  dwell  for  a  moment  Margaret,  the  guilty 
Margaret,  is  in  the  cathedral  during  service.  The  organ  is  sounding, 
but  amid  its  devotion-inducing  chords,  an  evil  spirit  is  whispering  dark 
words  into  her  ear,  of  her  mother's  death  and  her  brother's  murder. 
She  cannot  pray  amid  '  these  dark  thoughts  flitting  over,  and  all  accus- 
ing.'   The  choir  breaks  out  into  the  awful 

*D»a  XRJK,  DIK8  XLLA, 
Sol  VET  ■BGLCM  IM  FAVXLLA,' 

and  the  demon,  prompted  by  the  words,  warns  her  of  the  judgment  and 
the  doom :  again  are  sounded  the  thrilling  words : 

'  JUSBZ  KBOO  CUM  ■■DtBIT, 
QciDQUtD  LATBT  ATPABBBIT, 

Nil  xnultom  rbmanbbxt;' 

and  again  the  devil '  quotes  the  Scripture  to  his  purpose,'  until  the  vic- 
tim faints  in  an  agony  of  horror. 

The  heart  must  be  seared  which  can  read  this  description  of  heart- 
sick humanity,  and  of  Satanic  temptation  in  the  holy  precincts  of  the 
house  of  God,  without  being  touched  with  a  living  sympathy  for  her, 
the  frail  and  suffering  girl. 

To  the  Walpurgis  night,  and  the  witches'  dance  on  the  Brocken,  we 
had  intended  to  give  some  space,  but  are  warned  to  forbear.  Those  who 
are  fond  of  the  marvellous  and  the  mysterious  will  find  their  account  in 
reading  it  with  care,  in  the  original,  if  they  can ;  and  those  who  delight 
in  tales  of '  the  grotesque  and  arabesque '  will  find  much  to  gratify  their 
fancies :  how  the  will-o'-the-wisp  is  pressed  into  service  as  a  guide ;  of 
the  secrets  under  the  earth ;  of  the  unearthly  murmurs  above,  below,  and 
around,  each  one  vocal  with  the  witches'  sentiment  and  tiie  author's 
genius ;  and  how  finally,  among  the  crowd  of  the  Brocken's  tenants  on 
the  Walpurgis  night,  Faust  catches  a  glimpse  of  Margaret  as  Medusa, 
pale,  sad,  and  drooping,  with  the  deep-red  line  around  her  throat,  awak- 
ening in  his  bosom  deeper  love,  painful  anxiety,  and  bitter  remorse. 

I  have  passed  over  the  Brocken  dance  which  Faust  witnessed,  in  order 
to  present  the  substance  of  a  note  from  Roscoe'a  German  Novelists^  which 
is  not  without  historic  value,  upon  the  origin  of  this  popular  supersti- 
tion. 

During  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  the  Germans  were  persecuted  and 
oppressed,  partly  with  the  design  of  converting  them  to  the  true  faith. 
All  who  refused  the  rite  of  baptism  were  put  to  the  sword ;  and  like 
the  Scottish  Covenanters  of  after-time,  they  sought  the  wild  retreats  and 
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mountain  fiistnesses  to  worship  their  ffods.  The  Brocken  particularly 
seems  to  have  been  appropriated  to  this  purpoee ;  and  although  guards 
irere  stationed  at  the  mountain-passes,  they  arrayed  themselves  in  skins 
and  horns  of  beasts,  with  fire-forks  in  their  hands,  and  after  driving 
the  terrified  guards  away,  consummated  their  worship.  This  '  celebra- 
tion on  the  fi^t  of  May,  on  the  wildest  region  of  the  Hartz,  with  the 
snow  yet  lying  on  the  Brocken,  naturally  enough  gave  rise  among  the 
Christians  to  the  belief  of  witches  riding,  that  night,  upon  their  broom- 
sticks, to  add  to  the  infernal  mirth  and  mystery  of  these  heathen  rites.' 

We  approach  the  closing  scene  of  the  poem ;  the  one  which,  for  deep 
interest,  thrilling  pathos,  and  for  truthfulness  of  natural  description,  may 
challenge  comparison  with  any  effort  of  the  tragic  muse  since  the  days 
of  her  earliest  youth. 

Fauist  is  mad  with  remorse,  and  to  this  madness,  love,  deep  and  endur- 
ing, adds  poignancy,  but  lends  method.  He  demands  to  see  her,  and 
a&r  fruitless  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  devil  to  deter  him  from  going, 
they  start  at  night  across  a  gloomy  moor,  on  those  black  horses  which 
the  genius  of  Ketzsch  has  invested  with  demoniac  appearance  in  every 
hne.  They  pass  a  gibbet,  around  which  a  hellish  crew  are  engag^ 
in  'brewing  and  incantations.'  Onward  they  rush  'forward'  and 
'faster ' — '  needs  must  when  the  Devil  drives' — and  at  length  arrive  at 
the  prison  where  the  victim  of  love  is  to  become  the  martyr  of  law. 

By  the  magic  of  Satan,  ho  enters  unobserved  by  the  jailors,  and  finds 
her  in  the  danc  straw  chained  to  the  floor,  and  madj  mad  irretrievably ! 

Faost  enters  during  her  piteous  song,  and  when  she  perceives  him, 
her  crazed  brain  imagmes : 

* Woil  woel  Thej oome-t  ttMj oomel   Deatti, bitter  deaUi ! 
JfkustuM  (ro« /M0  Mice).    Hoahl  boahl*  Tls  I  who  come  to  reseue  theel 
Margarti  (retting^  lUrttlf  mt  kitfut).    Art  thou  a  num?  baTe  pity  on  me.* 

Faust  takes  hold  of  her  chains  to  unlock  them,  when  she  bursts  into 
prayer  for  time — '  a  little  more  time  I ' 

*  Sata«b,  wbo  MTe  tbis  cmd  power  to  tbee  ? 
It  1b  not  more  than  midnight  now :  bare  merej  I 
la  It  too  long  a  time  to  wait  till  mom  T 
And  I  am  still  so  yoang,  ao  yery  young  I 
And  most  I  die  M>  soon?    And  I  was  fair. 
And  I  was  Ihlr,  and  that  was  my  undoing. 
Obi  IT  My  lov*  were  here!'  but  he  is  gone. 
Tom  is  my  garland ;  scattered  all  its  flowen. 
Ob,  do  not  grssp  me  with  such  rioleaoe ! 
Oh,  spare  me !    Sure  I  bare  not  injured  thee ; 
Let  me  not  weep  and  pray  to  thee  in  vain  I 
Spare  me  1 1  never  saw  thy  IJMe  before.* 

Much  time  elapses  before  she  recognizes  her  lover.  At  length  are 
described  the  tumult  of  mind  which  agitates  him,  and  the  newlf-awak- 
ened,  rapturous  consciousness  with  which  sHe  asks : 

^WBBRBlabeT   Where?   I  beard  my  own  Iot^s  voice  I 

Amid  ttie  notses  and  Uie  bowls  of  bell, 

And  threats,  and  tattnts,  and  laughs  of  devilish  scorn, 

I  beard  my  own  love's  voice,  his  loving  voice  V 

These  form  a  scene  which  must  be  read  fresh  from  the  author's  hand 
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to  be  fully  appreciated,  but  which  have  no  small  power  in  the  translar 
tion. 

But  reason  only  totters  on  its  throne,  and  all  the  efforts  of  Faust  are 
ineffectual  to  convey  her  away  from  the  prison : 

*  J>kwtii#.   Day  dawDs;  ob,  huten  h«noe,  my  lore  t  my  loTel 

MargartL    Day  I  yet,  't  la  day,  (he  last,  Uie  jodgmentKlay ; 
My  bridal  day  It  should  have  been.    Tell  none 
That  thou  hast  been  with  poor  weak  MAnoAnrr. 
AlasI  my  garland  is  alreaay  withered. 
We  *11  meet  again,  but  not  at  dances,  lore : 
The  crowd  is  gathering  tumultuously ; 

Down  In  the  chair  of  blood  they  fhsten  me; 

And  now,  through  every  neck  of  all  that  moltitode 

Is  felt  the  bitter  wound  that  severs  mine.' 

And  now  the  fiend  comes  to  triumph  over  Faust,  and  urges  him  to 
retire.     Margaret  is  infuriated  at  the  appearance  of  Mephistopheles : 

*  Marg.    What  shape  is  that  which  rises  flrom  the  earth  T 
Tts  he  f'tls  hel    Oh,  send  him  nrora  this  place  \ 
What  wants  he  here !    Oh,  what  can  bring  him  here  ? 
Why  does  he  tread  on  oonaecrated  ground  T 
He  comes  for  me  1 

F\aM9U   Oh,  thon  Shalt  live,  my  love  I 

Ma.Tg.   Upon  the  Judgment^rone  of  Gon  I  call ; 
On  Gon  I  eail  i%  hwmkU  gupfliMtwu. 

Meph,  iu  IhuMt),   Gome,  or  I  leave  thee  here  to  share  her  fktew 

Marg.   Fathek  of  Heaven,  have  mercy  on  thy  child  I 
Ye  angels,  holy  host,  keep  watch  aroond  me  I 
Henry,  I  am  afinid  to  look  at  thee. 

Mepk,   Come ;  she  is  judged  I 

Foiee  (from  above).  And  saved ! 

Mepk,  (to  FtuMt},    Hither  to  me. 

(Pioappeare  with  F^net,) 

Foiceifromwitkinfdfingaweqf),    HbnktI  Hsnet!' 

And  here  ends  all  of  Faust  which  is  familiar  to  English  readers,  and 
in  fact  to  many  German  ones.  The  second  part,  or  continuation,  is  a 
poem  which  has  never  been  looked  upon  either  as  a  necessary  part  of 
the  Faust,  or  as  an  indispensable  sequel.  Goethe's  Faust,  our  Faust, 
the  world's  Faust,  ends  with  the  faint  but  expressive  declaration  of  the 
entrance  of  injured  innocence  upon  that  rest  where  *  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,'  and  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  principles,  the  philos- 
ophy, and  the  machinations  of  his  Satanic  Majesty. 

Any  one  could  have  dressed  up  the  old  story  of  *  the  Devil  and  Dr. 
Faustus '  in  a  poetic  garb :  one  man  only  has  arisen  who  could  invest 
the  fable  with  truth  and  the  old  story  with  a  new  and  unfading  interest ; 
an  interest  due,  we  think,  not  to  its  dramatic  effect,  nor  its  versification, 
nor  yet  to  its  wonderful  collocation  of  Deity,  angels,  demons,  men,  witches, 
and  brutes,  but  to  its  deep  philosophy  of  the  human  mind ;  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  power  and  scope  of  the  human  imagination ;  to  the 
aspiration  and  despondency  of  the  human  heart ;  to  the  supremacy  of 
God  in  nature ;  to  the  fine  picture  of  Satanic  agency,  thwarted  by  the 
Omnipotence  which  permits  it  for  a  season ;  and  perhaps  more  than 
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all,  to  the  felicitouB  manner  in  which  he  has  catered  to  the  taste,  the 
sensibility,  and  the  household  superstition  of  every  man  and  woman, 
who  has  the  honor  to  call  him  fellow-<x>untryman. 

And  here  we  leave  our  humble  offering,  until  the  times  and  the  sea- 
sons demand  a  O^esher  and  fuller  garland  from  a  more  skilful  hand. 


STANZAS       TO       A        FRIBND. 

Tbb  foDowing  Hues  were  written  to  one  who  bad  Jnit  been  reading  ^The  Married  Life  of  Albbrt 
DuKBB,'  and  in  the  impulse  of  feeling  wrote  to  lier  sister  Uiat  her  husband  was  a  painter  too. 

'  Mt  husband  is  a  painter  too,' 

And  has  a  right 
To  sketch  along  the  stream  of  time 

By  day  and  night ; 
Pursuing  thoughts  where  eddies  sweep, 
Or  course  them  o'er  the  mighty  deep. 

Arm'd  with  a  wand  of  mystic  might, 

A  gray  goose-quill, 
The  past  with  ease  he  can  recall 

At  beck  or  will ; 
The  sombre  hue  of  age  renew, 
Bright  as  the  sheen  on  morning  dew. 

He  skims  along  the  bounds  of  space 

Where  comets  go» 
Or  turns  the  tardy  world  to  greet 

The  sun's  warm  glow ; 
The  beasts  he  makes  their  lives  rehearse. 
And  tell  their  stories  all  in  verse : 

Lures  little  imps  from  fairy-land. 

And  makes  them  run, 
Or  walk,  or  dance,  or  cry,  or  scream. 

And  all  for  fun : 
Pictures  he  makes  right  well  and  true, 
'  My  husband  is  a  painter  too.' 

Poets  can  paint  as  well  as  sing: 

Their  pictures  speak. 
Their  figures  move,  and  when  they  tread, 

Their  buskins  creak ; 
The  scenes  they  shift,  time  trips  along. 
And  colors  flow  in  words  of  song. 

Do  not  suppose  that  you,  dear  Sub, 

And  more  besidfe, 
Are  happy  in  the  name  you  love. 

An  artist's  bride : 
I'm  partial,  I'll  confess  to  you, 
*  My  husband  is  a  painter  too.' 
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THB        LOST        HEART 


BT  P.  MAIITIKX)JLX.S. 


Hast  seen  in  thy-  wanderings  a  hearty 
Alaokl  and  well  a-dajl 
O  merry  maiden ! 
Gk>ne  away  without  leave  to  depart^ 
Where,  who  can  say  f 
Quite  sorrow-laden  I 
Seduced  from  me  bj  cruel  art^ 
Urging  alway 
To  some  sad  end  f 
Griered  was  I  from  it  to  part, 
Alas !  and  well  a-daj, 
Mj  gentle  friend  1 

Something  worn  it  was  by  use, 
Alack !  and  well  a-day ! 
T  was  quite  forlorn ; 
By  many  weary  years*  abuse, 
I  ffrieye  to  say, 
T  was  something  torn ; 
But  still  with  all  its  sad  misuse^ 
Alas  I  and  well  a-day, 
T  was  well-nigh  crushed  I 
For  no  unworthy  wile  or  ruse 
Could  any  say 
It  should  haye  blushed. 

1 11  tell  thee,  maiden,  how  to  know  it» 
Alack  I  and  well  a-day  1 
If  thou  shouldst  meet  it ; 
Mayhap  some  kindness  thou  wilt  show  it, 
And  not  alway 
With  harsh  words  greet  it : 
At  thy  approach  its  pulse  will  throb, 
Alas  I  and  well  a-day  I 
As  if  it  thought 
Its  yeiy  life-blood  thou  wouldst  rob, 
Then  throw  it  all  away, 
A  thing  of  naught 

As  if  thon  wert  some  fiz6d  star, 
Alack  I  and  well  a-day  I 
"Twill  f^aze  on  thee, 
Whose  lustre  beaming  from  afar 
Guided  its  course  alway 
Over  life*s  sea. 
As  needle  to  the  magnet  true, 
Alas !  and  well  a-day ! 
Twill  follow  thee; 
Owning  no  mistress  here  but  you, 
Its  homage  it  will  pay 
Perpetually  1 
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And  if  the  wanderer  eroee  thy  tmek, 
AJackl  andweUa4ayl 
What  wilt  thou  dot 
Thon  surely  oouldst  not  send  it  back, 
lieatinff  alway 
To  thee  so  true  I 
Though  poor  indeed  that  tattered  heart  of  mine, 
Alas  I  and  well  a-day  1 
T  will  leave  thee  never  I 
Hast  thou  indeed  disposed  jet  of  thine  t 
If  not,  oh,  then,  I  pray, 
Take  mine  for  thine  for  ever  I 


BBIKO    THE    OBSEAVATIOK^    AT     HOUE    AND    ABROAD     OF    DIVERS      MEUB2R8    OF 
THE    FUDOE    FAUIL7. 


ABVDBaiB    X»TO    WmtTIVtt    BT    TOITT    rVBOB. 


OHAPTXK    BLBTByTV. 

PARIS    EXPERIENCE    OP    WASH.    FUDOE. 

*  Ob  I  had  a  man  of  dsring  spirit,  of  gealtu,  penetrattoo,  and  teaming;  travelled  to  that  dtj,  what 
might  not  mankind  expect  1  liow  woakl  he  enlighten  the  region  to  wbloh  he  trarelled,  and  what 
a  variety  of  knowledge  and  meftil  Improvement  would  he  not  bring  back  In  exehangel  * 

Ooi.Da»iinL 

Gko.  Washington  Fudge  admires  Paris.  It  would  be  strange  if  he 
did  not  admire  Paris.  But  in  his  view  it  adds  considerably  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  Paris,  that  he,  Wash.  Fudge,  does  admire  it  It  has  the  same 
effect,  he  does  not  doubt,  upon  his  mother^s  appreciation  of  Paris.  Of 
his  father's  notions  he  is  not  so  confident 

He  finds  Paris  to  be  '  a  gay,  sociable  place,  with  considerable  business 
stirring.'  He  has  left  his  attic  in  the  Hotel  Meurice,  and  has  taken 
apartments  across  the  water,  upon  the  Qua!  Voltaire.  He  is  in  the 
fourth  story,  and  is  occupant  of  a  charming  salon,  and  chamber  attached. 
The  waxed  stair-ways  and  the  brick  floors  astonish  him.  The  gilt  clo(^ 
that  ticks  upon  his  mantel,  the  magnificent  pier-table,  the  mirrors,  and 
the  lounges  delight  him.  He  feels,  too,  a  warm  regard  for  the  old  lady 
in  horn  spectacles,  who  sits  every  day  in  the  porter's  lod^  who  gives 
him  such  a  friendly  bam  jour,  and  who  never  quarrels  either  with  hia 
hours  or  his  visitors. 

As  for  his  hours,  he  rounds  them  by  what  he  reckons  the  polite  stand- 
ard. At  eleven  of  the  morning  the  old  lady  below  serves  him  witb  a 
roll,  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  little  plate  of  radishes  and  of  butter.  All  these 
he  despatches  leisurely,  and  finishes  his  toilet  by  half-past  twelve.  He 
then  indulges  himself  in  a  ramble  over  the  bridge  and  through  the  gar- 
den of  the  Tuileries.    He  is  much  struck  with  Uie  architectural  effect 
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of  the  palace,  and  describes  it  in  a  friendly  letter  to  his  mother  as  '  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  long  and  higb-roofed  architecture  in  stone/ 
He  indulges  in  home-comparisons  of  the  fountains,  and  avenues  of  trees, 
not  wholly  favorable  to  Grammercj  Park.  He  strolls  to  that  angle  of 
the  terrace  where  he  yesterday  encountered  a  very  coquettish  grisette ; 
and  not  finding  her,  he  consoles  himself  with  a  chair,  and  with  a  care- 
less observation  of  the  carriages,  and  mounted  guards,  and  women  and 
children,  trooping  across  the  rlace  de  la  Concorde. 

Observing  a  gathering  upon  the  comer  of  the  avenue.  Wash.  Fudge 
passes  down  through  the  gates,  and  finds  a  man  with  a  cage  full  of  spar- 
rows ;  he  is  gesticulating  earnestly,  and  indulging  in  a  strain  of  remark 
which  Wash.  Fudge  is  not  able  to  follow,  farSier  than  to  catch  an  occa- 
sional use  of  the  words  '  dix  eenlimes^  Wash.  Fudge  being  of  a  gen- 
erous disposition  advances  two  sous  to  the  orator,  who  thereupon  takes 
a  sparrow  from  the  cage,  and  tosses  it  in  the  air.  Wash.  Fudge  watches 
with  interest,  expecting  to  see  a  series  of  graceful  evolutions,  and  a 
return  to  the  man's  thumb :  he  is  surprised  to,find,  however,  that  the 
bird,  after  a  fewpleasant  parabolic  curves  around  the  obelisk,  soars  away 
out  of  sight  He  ventures  in  timid  French  an  inquiry  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  the  captive's  return. 

^Pas  si  bite^  Afonsieur,^  exclaims  the  orator,  as  he  sets  loose  another  spar- 
row ;  *  unefois  litre,  un  oiseau  y  reste :  mais^pour  nous  autres  — dam  f ' 

A  man  in  a  cocked  hat  here  puts  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
orator,  and  orders  him  away,  root  Wash.,  wondering  what  the  joke 
can  be,  saunters  up  through  the  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elvs^es.  He 
presently  encounters  a  vivacious  talker,  who  invites  him,  in  the  blandest 
manner,  to  try  a  shot  or  two  at  a  revolving  company  of  clay  images. 
Washington  being,  as  I  said,  of  a  liberal  nature,  advances  half  a  franc, 
which  is  good  for  four  shots,  and  counts  on  securing  one  of  the  prizes  in  the 
shape  of  a  paste  gew-gaw  for  his  old  friend  of  the  conciergerie.  He 
fires  his  successive  discnarges  without  damaging  in  the  least  the  little 
plaster  Cupids,  who  continue  their  quiet  revolutions  as  before. 

His  next  venture  of  the  morning  is  in  pistol-practice  upon  the  heart 
of  a  very  brigand-looking  figure,  wnich  traverses  a  wild  scene  of  canvas 
and  pine-boards,  at  five  sous  the  transit  Washington  having  failed  as 
before,  continues  his  entertainment  by  gazing  over  the  shoulders  of  two 
short  soldiers,  at  the  extraordinary  tricks  of  an  accomplished  juggler,  who 
picks  up  pieces  of  two  sous  with  a  staff,  and  who  suggests  a  farther  trial 
upon  silver  coin ;  which  being  offered  by  Mr.  Fudge,  is  at  once  trans- 
ferred in  a  mcefiil  manner  to  the  juggler^s  pocket,  amid  the  plaudits 
of  the  two  short  soldiers. 

Mr.  Fudge  is  farther  attracted  by  the  saltambic  feats  of  a  young  lady 
in  an  exceedingly  short  blue  velvet  dress,  who  is  surrounded  by  a  ring 
of  admiring  soMiers,  and  accompanied  in  hei  poses  by  fiddle  and  clari- 
onet Washington  patronizes  toe  performance  by  a  liberal  cast  of  small 
coins,  and  is  rewarded  by  a  gracious  smile  from  the  young  lady  in  the 
short  velvet  dress. 

At  this  juncture  he  recalls  an  eng^ement  with  his  Professor  of  the 
English  and  French  languages.  The  Frofessor  has  rooms  at  the  top  of 
a  house  in  the  Btie  St,  Monari,    He  keeps  a  parrot  and  a  cat — maltese 
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color ;  and  has  farther  graced  his  apartment  with  two  or  three  lively  statu- 
ettes of  famous  dancing  characters.  He  is  sixty  years,  or  thereabout,  and 
takes  snuff  liberally ;  although  he  still  wears  varnished  boots,  and  talks 
freely  of  his  brilliant  intrigues.  He  furthermore  instructs  Mr.  Fudgb  in 
execrable  English  about  his  connection  with  the  various  revolutions  of 
France,  and  his  hair-breadth  escapes.  He  indulges  in  a  strain  of  politi- 
cal and  philosophic  reflections  which  satisfy  Washington  Fudge  that  the 
Professor  has  been  a  man  sadly  overlooked  in  the  distribution  of  the 
administrative  functions.  He  hints  as  much  to  the  old  lady  in  the  porter's 
lodge,  who  shrugs  her  shoulders,  and  says,  ^PosnhleV 

The  Professor  listens  kindly  to  such  confidential  disclosures  as  Mr. 
Fudge  is  pleased  to  make  in  regard  to  his  friends  and  family ;  all  which 
familiar  chit-chat  is  followed  up  by  a  pleasant  exposition  of  the  future 
tense  of  the  verb  aimer^  and  an  invitation  to  pursue  the  study,  at  the 
same  hour,  two  days,  thereafter. 

Mr.  Fudge  pros^utes  his  acquaintance  with  the  French  lan&fuage  and 
character  by  a  very  vigorous  conversation,  actively  sustained  during  the 
rest  of  the  day  with  an  American  friend,  with  whom  he  dines  at  the 
'  British  Tavern.'  He  addresses  the  English  waiters  in  bad  French,  and 
justifies  his  pronunciation  by  an  appeal  to  the  bill  of  fare.  He  feels 
inspirited  by  his  progress  in  the  language,  more  especially  after  finishing, 
witn  his  friend,  a  bottle  of  Mouton. 

At  six,  he  smokes  a  cigar  over  a  small  cup  of  coffee,  outside  the  Ro- 
tunde  of  the  Palais  Royale ;  ogling  meantime,  through  the  window,  the 
very  bewitching  young  lady  who  presides  over  the  tables,  the  spoons,  and 
the  sugar.  He  afterward  luxuriates,  in  company  with  his  friend,  in  a 
cab-drive  along  the  Boulevard  and  the  Quai,  terminating  at  the  brilliantly- 
illuminated  entrance  of  a  hall  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor6.  Upon  the  pay- 
ment of  two  francs,  he  is  here  ushered  into  a  scene  of  bewildering  mag- 
nificence. A  band  of  eighty  performers  is  discoursing  music  from  a  gay 
pavilion,  decorated  with  tri-color,  in  the  centre  of  the  acUle,  Gas-li^ts 
are  casting  through  orange  and  purple  reflectors,  hues  innumerable.  The 
floor  is  trembling  under  me  tread  of  a  hundred  coupled  waltzers,  and  the 
galleries  above  and  below  are  swimming  with  eyes,  fans,  and  feathers. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  young  Mr.  Fudge  pursues  his  habit  of  observa- 
tion in  such  quarters,  with  ^1  his  accustomed  alacrity ;  he  even  addresses 
one  or  two  brother  Americans,  whom  he  encounters  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  in  French ;  but,  upon  beinc;  pressed  in  that  language,  recovers 
his  recollection,  and  resumes  his  native  tongue. 

Mr.  Fudge  observes,  from  the  habit  of  his  companions,  that  the  young 
ladies  present  are  not  averse  to  wine — if  mingled  with  water ;  he  ftirther 
observes  that  they  do  not  resent,  with  any  air  of  disdun,  such  attentions 
as  strangers  may  be  disposed  to  offer,  in  a  spirit  of  kindness ;  they  also 
courteously  relieve  the  foreigner  of  those  embarrassments  which  naturally 
belong  to  one  unacquainted  with  the  customs  and  language  of  the 
country. 

In  short, Mr.  Fudge  is  delighted  with  the  adventures  of  the  evening; 
and  having  made  engagements  with  his  companions  for  an  equaUy 
instructive  series  of  ob^rvations  the  next  day,  he  avows  himself,  to  him- 
self on  the  way  home,  *  paE^par-tik-e-lar — ly  d^-delighted  (hiccup)  with 
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Paris!  (strong  empbasis  on  Paris) — partik-larly — tik-larlj — tik- 
Ij  —  tkly ! '     (Sounds  dying  away  in  the  corner  of  die  coach.) 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  day's  experience  of  my  young  friend  Wash. 
Fudge  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  most  of  the  very  young  men  who  are 
sent  to  Paris  with  a  view  of  completing  their  education,  and  establishing 
a  position  in  polite  society.  It  is  my  opinion  that  many  such  stolid 
papas  as  Mr.  Solomon  Fudge,  wrapped  up  in  an  impenetrable  sense  of 
their  own  foresight  and  prudence,  are  meantime  cherishing  the  coniirroed 
belief  that  their  hopeful  sons  are  acquiring  a  large  acquaintance  with 
the  language  and  public  policy  of  the  country,  and  are  reaping  such 
advantages  from  foreign  travel  as  will  advance  highly  their  interests  in 
the  commercial  or  political  world. 

And  it  is  my  farther  opinion,  that  many  such  aspiring  mothers  as 
Mrs.  Solomon  Fudge,  indulge  in  the  pleasing  reflection  that  their  dar- 
ling Wash.  Fudges  are  equipping  themselves  with  every  polite  accom- 
C^'  {hment,  becoming  absolute  masters  of  all  Parisian  finesse,  whether  of 
guage  or  manner,  and  disturbing  cruelly,  by  their  various  charms  and 
playful  equivoques^  the  tender  affections  of  all  uie  marriageable  daughters 
of  all  the  titled  ladies  of  Paris. 

So  every  ambition,  which  is  not  tempered  by  a  modest  reserve  and  by 
a  pursuit  of  duty,  strides  over  itself^  and  wastes  to  nothing. 

The  mother  wU  live  long  enough  yet,  to  find  her  poor  pride  cut  to 
the  quick  by  the  children  on  whose  training  she  poises  her  worldly — and 
only — hope.  And  the  stately  Solomon  Fudge,  with  all  the  dignity  of 
his  past  honors  crusted  on  him,  and  the  stiffness  of  his  stock-ust^  and 
his  naughtiness  of  look,  may  yet  find  that  the  worldly  and  golden  armor 
he  wears,  with  such  clanking  and  slitter,  has  in  it  weakly  jointures, 
whereat  the  arrows  of  sorrow  and  of  mortification  may  drive,  (possibly 
from  a  filial  hand,)  and  pierce  through  to  his  old,  seared  heart,  making 
his  high  manhood  wilt,  like  grass  that  is  cut  in  June ! 

To  return,  however,  to  our  friend  Washington,  we  find  his  attachments 
to  the  city  on  the  increase.  He  communicates  with  his  father:  his  father 
exhibits  the  letters  as  specimens  of  '  terse  and  vigorous  correspondence, 
showing  close  attention  to  new  objects.'  He  expresses  himself  as '  pleased 
with  the  metropolis ;  is  making  advances  in  the  language ;  also  formed 
some  acquaintances,  desirable  ones ;  has  left  a  card  upon  the  minister ; 
the  minister  left  a  card  upon  him  ;  is  an  agreeable  man  — so  said  to  be. 
Meats  in  Paris  are  done  remarkably  brown.  The  standard  of  morals  is 
not  high :  has  seen  instances  of  Sabbath-breaking,  to  which  hitherto  he 
has  been  unaccustomed.  Admires  St.  Cloud,  and  suggests  that  Congress 
should  buy  Mt.  Vernon  as  a  Sabbath  residence  for  Mr.  Fillmore.  Is 
not  quite  sure  whether  he  prefers  a  monarchical  form  of  republic,  or  a 
democratic  form.  Likes  the  fixed  fares  for  cabmen,  and  thinl^  the  dead- 
house  a  desirable,  but  disagreeable  institution.  Is  glad  to  see  that  Dau- 
phin-stock is  on  the  rise,  and  hopes  they  have  declared  a  fat  dividend. 
Hopes  Wilhe.  is  well,  and  sends  a  Schottisch  by  express.' 

In  an  even  more  genial  and  flowing  humor,  Mr.  Fudge  communicates 
with  an  old  boon-companion  of  the  city :  '  He  is  not  disappointed  in  the 
masked  balls — not  in  the  least  They  are  quite  up  to  his  mark ;  alto- 
gether splendid  affairs.   You  have  to  fancy,  Ben.,  all  the  orchestras  of  your 
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city  tuning  together  to  a '  tip-top  polka ;  *  and  the  polka  sliding  o£f  upon 
a  noor  swaying  with  a  thousand  figures,  more  or  less,  in  brown,  gray, 
blue  and  gold  spangles;  young  and  old  ones;  big  noses  and  little  ones; 
e^ery  thing  hobgoblin  and  ghostly ;  and  all  of  them  polking  as  if  the 
devil  was  in  them.  Such  tidy  grisettes,  too  I  and  such  pretty  figures  as 
they  show  en  gar  pan  /  Have  not  indulged  much  myself  upon  the  floor : 
they  have  an  awkward  way  of  tossing  their  feet  into  one^s  face,  which 
is  embarrassing ;  beside  which,  had  my  hat  once  or  twice  crushed  over 
my  eyes — supposed  to  be  done  by  a  tall  Pierrot  in  steeple-crowned  hat 
and  long  sleeves,  who  looked  very  sanctimoniously. 

'Kept  mostly  to  the  foyer,  among  the  better  class  of  ladies;  is  fully 
satisfied  that  some  amonff  them  were  oi  quite  a  superior  order ;  indeed, 
as  much  was  hinted  to  him  by  the  ladies  themselves ;  is  obliged  to  keep 
very  dark ;  French  husbands  are  an  excessively  jealous  people.  Held 
some  intensely  interesting  conversations;  is  naturally  improving  in 
French  —  quite  at  home  indeed.  Having  a  rendezvous  at  the  Grand 
Opera  at  nme  o'clock,  must  dose  hastily.    Hopes  the  boys  are  well.' 

Under  such  pleasant  auspices,  Mr.  Fudge  finds  the  winter  slipping 
away  at  a  very  comfortable  pace.  He  is  expressing  as  much  to  himself 
in  a  consolatory  way,  over  his  egg  and  roll,  on  a  fine  February  rooming, 
when  the  old  lady  from  below  taps  at  his  door,  and  hands  him  a  very 
delicate-looking  note,  slightly  odorous  of  a  very  subdued  and  lady*like 
perfume.  The  hand,  too,  is  fair  and  graceful — wholly  unknown  to  Mr. 
FuDOS ;  and  surprises  and  delights  him  with  the  following  challenge : 

'  M.  FuDOS  eet  prii  de  ee  rendre  ee  aoir,  au  bal  tnasqui,  a  minuit  ei 
detni,  h  la  rencontre  d*un  domino  noir,^ 

To  say  merely  that  Mr.  Fudob  determined  to  be  present  at  the  masked 
ball  at  the  time  designated,  would  convey  but  a  small  idea  of  the  ardor 
and  enthusiasm  of  his  character.  He  elaborated  his  toilet  to  a  degree 
that  to  most  men  would  have  been  painful.  His  coiflfeur  surpassed 
himself.    Mr.  Fudge  fairly  languished  for  the  hour  to  arrive. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  ne  was  punctual.  He  encountered  the 
Domino.  He  passed  up  and  down  the  corridors,  and  through  the  foyer, 
with  that  jffraceful  figure  leaning  upon  his  arm :  nor  was  it  the  grace 
alone  thatm^  him,  but  the  piquancy  of  her  talk — catohing  his  broken 
sentences,  and  rounding  them  into  fulness ;  anticipating  his  thought ; 
imriddlinff  his  half- expressed  surprises;  provoking  him  with  her  know- 
ledge of  bis  history  and  family  ;  lifting  her  finger  in  warning  against 
all  his  eagerness  to  solve  the  mystery ;  discoursing  philosophically  upon 
the  scene  before  them ;  droppmg  half  sentences  of  English,  and  com- 
plimenting his  French,  in  a  way  Uiat  set  poor  Wash.  Fudge  altogether 
beside  himself. 

To  make  the  matter  still  worse,  his  new  acquaintance,  contrary,  as  he 
believes,  to  all  precedent,  insists  that  Mr.  Fudge  shall  make  no  attempt 
to  track  her  from  the  ball :  her  reasons  for  all  the  mystery  are  so  vague 
and  shadowy  as  to  pique  his  curiosity  the  more. 

Finally,  at  three  of  the  morning,  after  a  half-exacted  promise  to  appear 
again,  she  glides  away  from  him  into  the  throng  of  JDominoes,  and  is 
losL 

To  Mr.  Fudge  this  is  a  new  ^d  delightful  experience ;  indeed,  on 
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comparing  it  with  the  past  experience  of  Parisian  acquaintances,  he 
regards  it  as  altogether  unique,  and  appreciates  his  success  and  sood 
fortune  accordingly.  He  reexamines  very  scrutinizingly  their  very  brief 
correspondence.  It  is  clearly  a  lady-like  hand — a  refined  hand,  so  to 
speak.  He  ventures  to  submit  it  to  the  eye  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man, his  professor  of  languages.  The  Professor  is  curious,  very ;  he 
thinks  Mr.  Fudge  fortune  s  favorite,  f  which  Mr.  Fudge  privately  con- 
firms,) and  is  satisfied  both  of  the  station  and  dignity  of  his  correspon- 
dent He  farther  remarks  that  Mr.  Fudge  is  a  dangerous  fellow ;  and 
he  doubts  if  he  is  doing  his  duty  in  perfecting  him  to  any  greater 
degree  in  the  finesse  of  the  language.  Which  compliment  suggests  such 
a  pleasing  train  of  remark  to  Mr.  Fudge,  (in  English,)  that  the  hour  is 
consumed  (much  to  the  relief  of  the  Professor)  without  any  lesson 
whatever. 

The  knowledge  which  the  unknown  lady  appears  to  possess  of  Mr. 
Fudge's  history  and  family  somewhat  surprises  him;  not  that  such 
things  might  not  very  properly  and  naturally  be  known  to  the  European 
world ;  but  since  he  has  found  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  such 
facts  were  not  known.  His  banker,  being  a  bachelor,  is  relieved  of  the 
suspicion  which  might  otherwise  attach  to  his  wife  or  daughters.  The 
family  of  the  American  minister  would  scarcely  have  presumed  upon  so 
slight  an  acquaintance  as  existed  between  the  parties. 

In  this  connection,  however,  the  thought  of  young  Mr.  Fudge  reverts 
suddenly  to  the  once  admired  but  now  neglected  Miss  Jenkins.  Miss 
Jenkins  is  still  in  Paris ;  Miss  Jenkins'  ^ure  corresponded  well  with 
that  of  the  domino ;  Miss  Jenkins'  interesting  manner  might  easily  be 
thought,  under  the  excitement  of  the  masquerade,  to  ripen  into  that  co- 
quettish tenderness  which  he  had  found  so  beguiling.  Miss  Jenkins, 
moreover,  was  familiar,  to  some  extent,  with  his  family  history,  and  with 
his  aims  in  life.  He  had  been  cruelly  inattentive  to  Miss  Jenkins  :  Miss 
Jenkins  was  now  taking  the  revenge  of  an  afifectionate  and  injured 
woman. 

With  this  thought  fastening  itself  by  degrees  firmly  upon  his  mind, 
Mr.  Washington  Fudge,  without  the  least  touch  of  pity  for  feeble 
hearts  in  his  air  or  manner,  throws  back  his  coat-collar  upon  his 
shoulders,  inserts  his  thumbs  in  the  arm-holes  of  his  waist-coat,  and 
placing  himself  in  a  fancy  attitude  before  the  mirror,  indulges  himself 
in  a  long,  low,  cheerful  whisUe  I 

OHAPTBm    TW>t.rTB. 

SQUIRE    BODOEKS    AT    H  O  IC  E  . 

^HiooreUlew 
Thin  mlwry  itaelf  would  give;  rewards 
His  deeds  with  doing  Uiein ;  and  Is  content 
To  spend  the  time  to  end  it.'  8BAsspaA.Bm. 

The  village  of  Newtown  is  as  pretty  a  place  as  one  can  find  in  a  ten 
days'  drive  around  the  city  of  New- York.  It  smacks  of  the  old  and 
quiet  times  when  gossips  herded  at  the  village  inn,  and  when,  once  or 
twice  in  the  year,  the  whole  country  around  thronged  upon  the  green  to 
some  travelling  show.    It  has  its  deacons  and  squires :  it  has  its  branch- 
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ing  dmsy  throwing  their  tremblioff  shadows  across  the  village  street : 
it  has  a  humble  parsoDage-house,  lul  embowered  with  many  cherrj-treea, 
and  a  gigantic  buttemat :  it  has  its  country-store,  with  its  black-topped 
poets,  where  the  fanners'  wives  '  hitch  their  colts ; '  and  with  its  stranffe 
variety  of  crockery,  calicoes,  teas,  and  molasses.  There  is  the  head  clen, 
with  a  pen  behind  his  ear,  deeply  immersed  in  calculations  and  with 
fingers  sticky  with  keg-raisins.  There  is  the  store-keeper  himself^  a  stout, 
bland  man,  with  wrist-bands  turned  up,  who  tries  his  groceries  upon  the 
tip  of  his  fore-fineer,  and  wipes  his  finger  upon  that  portion  of  his  dress 
which  is  shaded  by  the  tail  of  his  coat ;  until  his  pantaloons  from  the 
hip  to  the  knee  have  become  cheerfully  glazed  with  a  shining  and 
unctuous  mixture  of  lamp-oil,  rosin,  lamp-black,  spirits  of  turpentine, 
and  New-Orleans  sugar. 

The  town  has  its  tailor — over  the  store,  with  a  sign-board  on  which  is  a 
gilt  pair  of  shears,  and  a  last  year's  plate  of  the  dsishions  in  the  window. 
He  possesses  a  ready  disposition  to  have  his  customers'  work  done  Satur- 
day ni^ht,  except  *his  gurls'  are  taken  sick — which  usually  happens. 
There  is  also  the  shoe-maker,  in  a  quiet,  small,  rather  close-smelling 
shop,  by  himself  who  *  taps '  for  half  the  city  price,  and  who  always  keeps 
his  word,  except  he  is  out  of  Muver' — whicn  sometimes  happens. 

Beside,  there  is  a  small  hatter,  whose  yard-fence  not  unfrequently  has 
the  untoward  appearance  of  a  long  file  of  men  '  half-cocked.  There  is 
a  gprave^tone  maker,  who  plies  his  saw  with  a  very  wan  and  ghostly 
&ce,  except  (it  pains  me  to  make  the  exception)  when  *  steaming  it' 
Two  attorneys,  who  once  did  business  under  the  general  firm  of  Bivins 
AKD  Rip,  have,  by  mutual  consent,  dissolved  partnership ;  and  henceforth 
attend  to  the  law-business  in  all  its  details,  such  as  drawing  of  writs  and 
leases,  collection  of  moneys,  etc,  at  their  respective  offices :  Timothy  Rip, 
first  door  to  the  right  above  Miss  DooLrrrLs's  millinery-store ;  and 
Ebenbzbr  Bivinb,  at  the  old  stand  on  the  meeting-house  comer. 

There  are  also  sundry  old-fashioned  houses  scattered  through  the  little 
town:  houses  with  gamble-roofe,  and  mossy,  mouldy-looking  dormar 
windows ;  houses  with  gray-stone  chimneys,  on  which  some  ancient  date 
is  inscribed  in  the  quaint-shaped  letters  which  you  see  in  old  primers  ; 
houses  with  clambering  vines  that  seem  as  old  as  the  houses,  and  ready 
with  their  weight  of  leaves  to  crush  the  walls  they  cling  to,  or  if  need 
be,  to  bury  them  under  a  doak  of  green :  there  are  houses  in  out-of-the- 
way  places  with  strange-shaped  hipped  roofs,  about  which  lurk  old  tales 
of  Dutch  or  Puritan  wrong ;  floors  spotted  with  blood,  (not  to  be  washed 
out  with  the  hardest  scrubbing ;)  haunted  houses,  pointed  at  of  school- 
boys, and  romantic  misses  in  ^ngham  aprons. 

The  village  is  old,  as  I  said,  and  Ijinff  out  of  the  reach  of  rail-way 
enterprise,  has  fallen  sadly  in  the  wake  of  modem  progress.  Two  saw- 
mills upon  the  brook  above  the  village  have  stopped.  The  long-store  is 
C 'lively  closed.  Squire  Bivins'  practice  has  fallen  off,  thev  say,  at 
t  one  third.  But  two  house  raisings  have  been  known  within  the 
town-limits  in  the  last  three  years ;  no  new  bam  has  been  erected,  with 
the  exception  of  an  addition  to  Smith's  livery-stable.  Even  the  tan- 
works,  belonging  to  the  gentleman  on  whose  account  solely  I  have 
entered  upon  this  long  digression — I  speak  of  Tbuman  Bonoxas, 
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EBquire — are  in  a  dilapidated  oonditioiiy  and  exhibit  undoubted  evidences 
of  dissolution. 

Squire  Bodqebs  is  owner  and  occupant  of  one  of  the  houses  to  which 
I  have  alluded.  His  house  is  an  old  house,  and  a  gamble-roofed  house. 
Hollyhocks  and  red  roses  are  growing  (during  summer)  beside  the  path 
that  leads  to  his  door.  Ancestral  trees  hang  over  the  mossy  roo£ 
Although  living  in  such  a  quiet,  decayed  town,  Squire  Bodoebs  has  had 
the  shrewdness  to  perceive,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  commercial  drift 
of  the  day.  He  has  had  the  courage — for  the  want  of  which  many 
such  old-&shioned  men  have  become  poverty-stricken — to  withdraw 
his  capital  from  the  old,  narrowing  channels,  and  to  bestow  it  upon  the 
growing  enterprise  of  tiie  cities.  The  result  is,  that  Mr.  Bodoebs  is  a 
rich  man ;  richer  than  most  people  suppose  him ;  and  far  richer  than  lin. 
Solomon  Fudge,  amid  all  her  condescension  of  manner,  has  for  one 
moment  imagined. 

Upon  the  day  on  which  this  chapter  of  the  Fudge  record  is  supposed 
to  open,  Mr.  Tbuhan  Bodoebs  is  sitting  before  the  fire,  in  a  comfortable 
high-backed  chair,  in  what  he  calls  tlTe  library,  under  the  roof  of  the 
antique  mansion  I  have  briefly  described.  Two  portraits  are  hanging  on 
the  wall,  over  which  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Bodoebs  occasionally  glance,  with  a 
pleasantly  mournful  ezpressioD.  One  of  them  is  that  of  a  hale  old 
gentieman,  long  since  gone,  who  was  tiie  builder  of  the  mansion,  and 
ue  father  of  the  present  occupant  The  other  picture  shows  a  kindly 
old  lady's  smile,  which  was  half  ruined  by  blindness  twenty-odd  years 
ago ;  and  which  only  went  out  finally  twelve  months  since,  when  the 
old  lady  (Mr.  Bodoebs'  mother)  died. 

Being  blind,  she  loved  greaUy  to  listen  to  pleasant  voices,  reading  out 
of  pleasant  books ;  and  Sjitt  Fleming,  having  such  a  voice  as  made 
even  dull  books  pleasant,  won  her  way  deeply  into  the  old  lady's  regard, 
and  at  the  same  time  into  the  afifections  of  her  son.  She  was  as  dear, 
I  am  sure,  to  Uie  old  lady  as  would  have  been  any  grand-child,  and  had 
grown  as  dear  to  the  son  as  any  daughter ;  perhaps  she  was  even  dearer. 

I  have  said  that  these  two  pictures  hung  upon  the  walls  of  Mr. 
Bodoebs'  room.  There  was  a  third  picture,  much  smaller  than  the  other 
two,  in  a  little  drawer  of  the  antique  secretary  which  stood  just  at  his 
elbow.  It  was  in  a  morocco  case,  and  few  ever  opened  it,  save  Mr. 
Bodoebs  himself.  It  was  the  miniature  of  a  sweet-fiiced  girl — not 
Kitty,  or  Kimr's  mother. 

Mr.  BoDGEBS  even  now  is  dwelling  on  it  mournfully.  An  old  affeo- 
tion  lingers  about  that  picture  of  a  beauty  long  since  gone  to  the  world  of 
spirits.  Even  Squire  Bodgers,  under  that  rough  exterior,  has  his  tender 
places,  and  his  affections  flowing  like  a  river — widely  and  vainlv.  The 
world  is  altogether  too  apt  to  consign  the  withered  hulk  of  the  bachelor 
who  has  seen  his  five-and-fifty  years  to  the  tomb  of  all  passionate  feeling. 
It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  bachelors,  thoroughly  ripened  in  years,  are 
the  most  kind,  tender,  affectionate,  hopeful,  self-3enying,  and  calumniated 
creatures  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

Good  Heavens  I  did  people  but  know  the  seared  hopes  and  brim- 
ming expectancies  which  struggle,  *  fierce  as  youth,'  in  the  breasts  of 
such  men,  they  would  judge  more  wisely.    Pbovidence  has  dealt  kindly 
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with  us  all.  And  as  the  fountains  of  hope  dry  up  along  the  straitened 
waste  of  the  years  that  are  to  come,  deep  welb  of  holy  and  sainted 
memories  gush  to  the  lic^ht  behind  us,  and  freshen  us — to  tears  I 

There  is  a  paquet  of  faded  letters  in  a  pigeon-hole  of  the  antique 
secretary,  which,  if  run  oyer  in  the  careAil  way  m  which  our  friend  Mr. 
BoDOSRs  runs  them  over  on  some  late  nights  of  winter,  would  unfold 
the  history  of  the  miniature.  It  is  after  all  only  the  old  story  of  lore, 
blighted  by  the  Destroyer  long  ago,  and  sometimes  carrying  back  the 
manly  heart,  by  desperate  leaps,  over  the  wide  gap  which  wirty  years 
open  in  life. 

It  is  not  often,  howeyer,  that  the  practical  Mr.  Bodgsrs  wanders  back 
so  &r ;  it  is  not  often  that  he  looks  over,  so  wistfully  as  now,  the  faded 
paquet  of  letters;  it  is  not  often  that  he  lingers,  when  the  sun  is 
shining  so  cheerfully  as  it  is,  by  his  desk  and  his  fire-side. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Bodobrs  has  met  this  day  with  one  of  those  little 
accidents  which  might  easily  have  been  a  large  one,  and  which  wakens 
the  thought  of  Fatality ;  and  makes  a  serious  man  balance  the  remaining 
weight  of  his  days.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  shattered  arm,  in  a  sling, 
has  Kept  Mr.  Bodobrs  by  his  desk,  and  by  the  old  letters  and  pictures, 
with  half-mournful  thought  And  in  virtue  of  the  same  mishap,  his 
reflections  have  turned  upon  old  testamentary  documents,  and  upon  his 
list  of  rentals,  and  upon  tne  chance — perhaps  a  sudden  chance — that  all 
he  now  calls  his  own  will  lie  bound  up  soon  in  some  short  testamentary 
parchment  And  therefore  it  is  that  such  old  parchments  have  come 
under  his  eye  this  day ;  and  with  the  parchments,  the  cherished  letters ; 
and  with  the  letters,  the  pictures ;  and  with  the  pictures,  the  vague  and 
shadowy  memories ;  and  with  the  memories — that  moistened  eye ! 

Then  the  eye  falls  upon  the  parchments  again,  as  if  for  relief;  and 
Mr.  Bodobrs  thinks — of  his  own  Will. 

'  It  must  be  drawn,'  says  Mr.  Bodobrs,  talking  to  himself. 

^As  well  now  as  ever,'  says  Mr.  Bodobrs,  thrusting  his  papers  into  a 
pigeon-hole. 

'  It  shall  be  done  this  yery  day,'  says  Mr.  Bodobrs,  giving  emphasis  to 
the  remark  by  three  consecutive  taps  upon  the  lid  of  his  snuff-box. 

A  half  hour  after,  and  the  careless  spectator  might  have  observed  a 
solitary  individual,  with  a  brown  surtout  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  and 
his  right  arm  slung  in  a  yellow  bandanna,  marching  with  a  resolute  step 
into  the  office  of  Squire  'Nbzer  BiyiNS,  at  his  old  stand,  upon  the 
meeting-house  comer. 


SPANISH        FBOVE&BB 

Ir  yoQ  ft  gmUeman  would  Imow, 
Tis  he  whose  deeds  prodftlm  him  lo. 

What  fkthera  mtierablr  acquirB, 
Their  loiu  wIU  throw  Into  the  lire. 

With  spectacles  sod  locks  of  gray 
Lore  seldom  can  be  made  to  stay. 

A  word 's  a  thing  that  flies  away, 
But  writing  may  be  made  to  stay. 
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THOMAS   OF   SBOBLDOK:   A   BALLAD. 


BT       OrAODB       BiLX.O»0. 


'£be,  Earl  of  Mar  much  sorroweth  on 

The  jellow  droaght  of  late ; 
So  bids  Thomas  of  Ereeldon 

Be  called  unto  him  straight: 

•  Good  Thomas  I  bj  thy  deep-blue  eye 

And  hoary  head  of  gray, 
I  ween  thou  well  canst  prophesy 
The  weather  of  next  day. 

'  My  pasturei^  they  are  scorched  and  brown ; 

My  fountains  all  are  dry ; 
My  nocks  and  herds  roam  up  and  down, 
And  brazen  glares  the  sky.' 

Out  spake  the  blue-eyed  seer:  '  My  Lord  f 

Nor  rain  nor  dews  shall  fall ; 
But  on  the  morrow,  list  my  word, 

While  noon  is  over  all, 

'A  wind,  a  swift,  fierce  wind,  shall  blow 

On  crags  and  daisied  plain ; 
So  swift  and  fierce,  that  none  shall  know 
Its  like  on  Scotia*s  main.' 

Around  their  liege  the  yassals  stand 

Within  the  court-yard  wide ; 
The  eldern  seer  at  his  risht  hand, 

In  stern  prophetic  pride. 

<  Ha  1  ha ! '  lauffhed  loud  the  good  old  Earl ; 

The  vassals  laughed,  <  Ho  1  ho  I ' 
And  jest  and  jeer  all  ribald  hurl : 
*  Why  doth  thy  wind  not  blow  f ' 

'False  prophet,  with  the  blue  eye  deep. 

That  seest  thus  afar ! 
T  is  noon,  and  yet  thy  fierce  winds  sleep : ' 
Quoth  thus  tlie  Earl  of  Mas. 

'  My  liege  I  a  thoughtless  spirit  shun ; 

Beshrew  thine  ill-timed  jee»; 
Noon  hath  not  past,  for  see,  the  sun 
Yet  overhead  appears' 

Then,  all  the  future  in  his  eyes^ 

He  silence  bade  the  band. 
And  slowly  to  the  blazing  skies 

Stretched  forth  his  long  white  hand. 
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The  ebftins  of  lowering  draw-bridge  ereak ; 

Swift  hoofs  are  on  the  plank ; 
The  arches  of  the  gateway  speak, 

And  iron  foot-steps  dank 

And  thundering  on  the  court-yard's  stone, 

A  steed  and  rider  spring. 
'  Stand !  horseman,  ho  I  thyself  make  known ; 

What  news  to  me  dost  bring  f ' 

'The  King  of  Scotland  sleeps  in  death  V 

The  Earl  and  yassals  groan ; 
The  blue-eyed  seer  in  whisper  saith : 
'  The  swift,  fierce  wind  hath  blown.' 


SHADOWS     OF     STEAM-BOAT     LIFE- 

Thk  winter  of  1832  will  long  be  remembered  for  its  severity  by  many 
goodly  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  but  especially  three  classes :  the  poor  and 
u>wly,  *  earth's  unfortunates/  for  the  increase  of  their  misery  and  the 
greater  intensity  of  their  sufferings  ;  the  steam-boat  men,  for  the  unpre- 
cedented destruction  of  their  *  floating  houses ; '  and  the  insurance  offices, 
two  or  three  of  which  disinterested  institutions,  in  consequence  of  the 
immense  loss  incurred  by  the  sudden  break-up  of  the  ice,  were  compelled 
to  go  through,  or  into,  that  mysterious  process  called  '  liquidation.' 

Immediately  opposite  to  Cincinnati,  on  the  Kentucky  side,  there 
empties  into  the  Ohio  a  pretty  little  stream,  called  *  Licking,'  whose 
praise  the  author  of  the  *  Song  of  Steam '  has  not  deemed  it  unworthy 
of  his  muse  to  sing.  Running  back  through  an  extended  valley,  with 
hills  on  each  side  sloping  to  its  shores,  traversed  on  their  sides  by 
innumerable  springs,  it  is  subject  after  heavy  rains  to  very  sudden  i-ises 
of  water  to  an  extraordinary  height  Insignificant  as  it  seems,  as  seen 
at  its  mouth,  it  was  destined  to  play  an  important  and  destructive  part 
in  the  aforesaid  memorable  winter  of  1832. 

After  a  long,  dreary,  and  unusually  severe  winter,  the  river  being 
frozen  over  from  shore  to  shore,  one  morning  the  vast,  compact  mass 
gave  premonitions  of  a  general  movement.  With  grievous  groaning, 
grinding,  cracking,  swirling,  and  churning,  it  finally  started,  and  floated 
slowly  by  the  wharf,  crowded  with  people  to  see  and  rejoice  at  its  going. 
The  river  being  low,  the  progress  of  the  ice  was  arrested  by  a  *  bar ' 
below  the  city,  and  the  succeeding  floaty  piling  over  the  already  fixed 
'  bergs,'  built  up  an  icy  barricade  that  extended  all  across  the  river,  and 
caused  the  waters  to  swell  alarmingly.  At  this  stage  of  affairs,  the 
hitherto  gentle  Licking,  its  deep  cuirent  swelled  with  rains,  suddenly 
poured  put  its  accumulated  waters  and  ice  of  incredible  thickness,  which, 
finding  no  outlet  below,  and  eddied  up  stream  by  the  gorged  waters, 
dashed  across  the  river,  and  plunged  into  the  boats  that  lay  clustered 
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against  the  whaif^  like  a  fierce  pointer  among  a  covey  of  water-fowl, 
tearing,  crashing,  grinding,  and  throwing  them  hither  and  thither,  like 

*  LiivBf  that  in  the  wllderneii 
The  wild  wind  whirls  ftway/ 

A  tfery  memorable  winter  was  that  of  1832 ;  and  from  that  time 
forth  the  Licking,  asserting  her  power  for  destruction  or  good,  assumed 
her  position  among  streams  of  larger  volume,  and  was  henceforth  known 
as  *  Licking  River ; '  and  with  the  name  will  ever  be  associated  memories 
of  that  memorable  *  break-up.'  A  popular  local  poet  of  *that  ilk'  and 
time  endeavored  to  commemorate  these  thrilling  events  in  measures 
which,  while  preserving  the  solemnity  and  majesty  of  the  '  epic,'  should 
yet  descend  far  down  to  time  as  a  correct  historical  account  in  detail.  I 
can  now  remember  only  one  of  the  verses : 

*Thb  loe  came  down  with  a  rushing  din, 
And  stoTe  the  *  Jeraey^a*  cabin  in ; 
It  raked  the '  Fulton*  aft  and  fore, 
And  slung  horoookrliouse  out  on  shore.' 

As  if  in  literal  confirmation  of  a  theory  advanced  by  some  philoso- 
phers, that  the  weather  moves  in  increasing  and  decreasing  phases  of 
temperature  in  cycles  of  twenty  years,  it  was  destined  that,  after  four  or 
five  preceding  winters  of  gradually-increasing  severity,  the  year  1852 
should  be  like  unto  its  predecessor  of  twenty  years  agone.  The  river 
closed  again  in  the  middle  of  December,  and  remained  so  three  weeks. 
There  was  much  the  same  dreary  stagnation  of  business  and  suffering 
as  in  1832.  The  appearance  of  the  deserted  wharf  was  the  same.  The 
abrupt  transition  from  activity,  bustle,  excitement,  unloading  and  load- 
ing, boxes  and  barrels  flying  about  as  if  alive,  to  silence  and  moody 
impatience,  was  striking  enough.  The  steam-boat  captains  (than  whom 
Lady  Wortley  says  she  met  in  her  travels  no  more  gentlemanly  class  of 
men)  stood  gloomily  on  the  hurricane-decks  of  their  boats,  gazing 
anxiously  out  on  the  vast  fields  of  ice  that  had  so  unexpectedly  arrested 
them  on  the  very  eve  of  their  departure,  and  wondered  when  the  sun 
would  shine.  The  good  citizens  of  Newport  and  Covington  rejoiced  in 
a  bridge  *  firm  and  free ; '  and  that  worthy  and  benevolent  order  called 
*  under-writers,'  who  for  a  consideration  had  guarantied  the  safety  of  all 
the  cargoes  in  the  imprisoned  boats  against  every  thing  but  '  piracies 
and  acts  of  Goo,'  walked  the  wharves  intent, '  with  peasive  steps  and 
slow'  and  anxious  mien,  'uttering  never  a  word,'  but  pondering  and 
fearing  the  repetition  of  the  times  of  1832,  when 

<  IcB  mastrhigh 

Came  floaUng  by. 
As  green  as  emerald  i  * 

and  devastated  their  strong  boxes,  and  made  naught  their  dividends. 

Their  fears  were  groundless.  A  few  days  of  rain,  succeeded  by  mild 
weather,  finally  started  the  ice,  which  floated  slowly  by  without  doing 
much  damage,  (sinking  a  barge  or  two,  and  tearing  sixty  feet  out  of  the 
side  of  a  new  boat  which  lay  too  far  out  in  tlie  current,)  and,  without 
gorging,  went  on.  The  Licking  added  her  tribute  very  modestly  to  the 
totiu,  which,  not  now  estopped,  as  was  the  case  before,  by  the  ^ gorge' 
on  the  bar,  went  booming  by;  and  in  a  day  or  so  the  ice  was  gone,  and 
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to  ihe  dreaiy  silenoe  and  quiet  of  the  wharf  succeeded  the  bustle  and 
confusion, '  hum  and  shock  of  men,'  incident  to  a  steamer's  departure 
from  port  Streamers  floated  from  the  *  jack-poles,'  announcing  departing 
boats ;  drays  rattled  and  hacks  rolled ;  barrels  bumped  and  boxes  jumped 
around ;  last  bells  were  run^,  and  unsteady  elderly  gentlemen  quickened 
their  pace,  as  they  heard  &e  order,  *  Let  her  fto ; '  and  the  frank  and 
good-natured  captains  smiled,  more  urbane  and  oland  than  ever,  as  they 
gallantly  escorted  the  blooming  daughters  of  the  aforesaid  elderly  gentle- 
men on  board  their  *■  floating  }»laces.' 

Among  that  fleet  of  steamers,  thus  arrested  and  released  from  the 
'  Ice-King,'  was  the  good  steamer  *  Childe  Harold,'  Captain  John  Scott, 
one  of  nature's  noblemen.  During  her  detention,  the  spirit  on  board  of 
her  had  fretted  and  diafed  fiiUy  as  much  as  did  the  hero  after  whom 
she  was  named  under  restraint ;  and  it  seemed  to  me,  when  she  *  backed,' 
and,  *  rounding  out,'  went  majestically  past  the  whaii^  as  if  her  own  iron 
heart  throbbed  more  wildly,  and  the  'scape  of  her  steam  shrieked  more 
vehemently ;  as  if  she  was  impatient  to  burst  loose  from  her  icy  fetters, 
and  already  snuffed  the  scent  of  the  orange-groves  and  balmy  airs  of 
the  '  sunny  South,'  whither  she  was  destined. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  detail  all  the  incidentB  thatbdell  the  steamer 
on  the  downward  progress  of  her  voyage;  overtaking  and  leaving 
behind,  to  the  intense  satisfaction  of  all  on  board,  the  icy  memorials  of 
her  imprisonment ;  gliding  past  cities  and  villages,  embryo  future  metro- 
polises of  the  country  surrounding  them.  Nor  shall  Aittempt  to  describe 
the  varied  lands  and  diversified  scenery  of  bluff,  prairie, '  waving  wood,' 
or  *  upland  lawn,'  past  which  she  thundered,  till  one  bright  morning 
came  to  our  ears  tne  mingled  noises  of  *  rolling  wheel  and  rapid  car/ 
betokening  the  nigh  vicinity  of  the  vast  city,  to  whose  wharf  she  was 
soon  after  safely  moored.  Nor  will  I  stay  to  describe  the  startling  con- 
trast of  European  and  American  life  presented  so  strikingly  to  the  eye 
of  the  stranger,  who  miffht  fancy,  when  walking  along  some  *  Rue  de 
street,'  (as  Titmarsh  says^  in  the  *'  French  quarter '  of  uie  city,  that  he 
was  realiidng  some  description  in  Sue's  works ;  or  speak  of  the  '  St 
Charles,'  (now  being  rebuilt,)  the  new  custom-bouse,  the  old  *  Calabosa,' 
the  cemeteries,  those  *  silent  cities  of  the  dead,'  or  any  of  the  many 
other  *  memorials  and  things  of  fame  that  do  renown  this  city.' 

A  few  days  were  sufficient  to  enable  the  boat  to  deliver  her  cargo ; 
and,  with  a  large  freight  for  her  return-voyage,  and  new  occupants  for 
her  state-rooms,  filling  the  places  of  those  who  had  departed  to  fulfil  their 
various  destinies  on  die  broad  tide  of  life,  she  again  steamed  gracefully 
out  of  port,  booming  by  the  vast  forest  of  masts  from  the  assembled 
shipping  of  all  nations,  lining  the  wharf  for  two  miles  in  extent, '  home- 
ward bound,'  in  the  buoyant  hope  and  confident  belief  that,  from  the 
time  elapsed  and  moderate  weather  since  experienced,  all  impediment  of 
ice  would  be  melted  away,  and  nothing  would  intervene  to  prevent  our 
speedy  return  to  the  place  of  departure. 

For  several  days  every  thing  seemed  to  confirm  these  hopes,  and 
increase  the  cheerfulness  of  our  numerous  passengers.  Gliding  swiftly 
by  the  beautiful  plantations  that  clothe  the  banks  of  the  river  for  two 
hundred  and  more  miles  above  the  city,  with  their  vine-treliised  porches 
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and  many-balconied  villas,  embowered  among  magnolia-groves  and 
relieved  by  the  dark  foliage  of  the  gigantic  Mive-oak;'  the  scent  of 
orange-groves  and  tulip-trees  wafted  to  us  with  eveiy  breeze ;  the  sun- 
shine and  air  calm  and  serene ;  it  was  simply  a  luxury  to  exist :  and  the 
term  *  C6te  Joyeuse,'  *  Joyful  Coast,'  given  by  the  Creoles  in  their  pride 
to  this  portion  of  the  *  sunny  south,'  none  were  disposed  to  deny. 

But  ^  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  our  dream.'  We  passed  the 
coast;  and  wiu  every  fifty  miles  traversed,  the  country  became  less 
beautiful  and  more  thinly  settled.   The  weather,  too,  underwent  a  change : 

*  It  grew  a-cold,  and  bail  came  down, 
And  a  sharp  and  numbing  breeia, 
Aa  if  (h>m  deaert  oontlnenta 
^  or  ice,  in  arctic  seas  1> 

Below  Natchez,  (a  thing  unprecedented,)  we  met  floating  ice ;  and 
from  that  time  forth  our  voyage  was  but  a  dreary  and  tedious  recurrence 
of  all  the  'd^sagr^mens'  and  dangers  of  Mississippi-river  travelling: 
mist,  fog,  dark  nights ;  *•  no  moon  nor  star ; '  storms,  the  suddenness  and 
tenific  force  of  which  no  one  who  has  not  witnessed  would  hardly 
realize  or  credit  Wearily  and  slowly  we  made  our  way,  every  return- 
ing day  presenting  us  with  the  same  dead,  leaden  sky,  the  same  monot- 
onous shores  and  turbid  river,  bearing  on  its  bosom  white  heaving 
masses  of  ice,  and  the  drift  and  debris  of  the  ^rise.'  There  are  leagues 
and  leagues  of  the  bank  of  this  mighty  river  that  show  no  sign  of 
habitation,  where  til  is 

*  OLOOMT  fVom  the  dearth  of  man, 

And  old  trees  nod  a  weioome  atately  slow.* 

No  gloomier  picture  of  loneliness  do  I  desire  ever  to  see  than  can  be 
seen  here.  Dickens  *  nothing  extenuated '  in  his  picture  of  '  Eden,'  and 
the  dreaiy  river  upon  which  it  was  situated.  Similar  dreary-looking 
future  capitals  we  stopped  at  occasionally  to  put  out  a  forlorn-looking 
deck-passenger,  or  sallow,  aguish  trader;  but  sometimes  for  a  day 
together  we  would  see  nothing  but  the  rolling,  boiling  river,  covered 
with  ice ;  a  swift  current  sweeping^  in  alternate  curves  of  three  or  four 
miles  in  extent ;  the  channel  cutting  into  the  loamy,  crumbling  bank, 
perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  wooded  to  its  very  edge  by  that  least 
picturesque  tree,  the  *  cotton- wood,'  draped  with  that  peculiar  gray  moss 
hanging  in  festoons,  giving  the  whole  scenery  so  funereal  an  aspect 

As  we  advanced,  me  ice  became  harder  and  more  abundant,  and  the 
weather  colder.  We  passed,  day  after  day,  boats  that  had  preceded  us, 
and  had  succumbed  to  the  difficulties  in  their  way  and  given  up  for  a 
time ;  and  from  the  occasionally  descending  boats  we  would  meet  at 
long  intervals,  we  heard  gloomy  accounts  of  our  chances  of  proceeding, 
and  terrible  details  of  disasters  that  had  occurred.  The  *  George  Wash- 
ington '  was  reported  sunk,  with  many  lives  lost ;  and  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  her  consort,  the  ^Martha,'  we  heard  soon  after,  had  exploded 
at  nearly  the  same  place  and  on  the  same  day. 

With  such  'dangers  of  navigation'  to  brave  and  overcome,  the 
'Childe  Harold,'  with  her  living  freight,  proceeded  steadily  on,  her 
fleshless  arms  whirling  untiringly,  and  chummy  the  ice  from  her  course. 
On  a  dreary  morning,  six  days  after  leaving  New-Orleans,  we  came  to 
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the  foot  of  a  long  'reach '  in  the  river,  six  or  seven  miles  in  extent;  and 
fiur  up  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  '  bend,'  standing  out  in  relief  from  the 
dark  woods,  and  just  emerging  over  the  ice-ridges  between  us,  we  saw 
something  that  seemed  like  a  steam-boat  aground.  After  an  hour's 
plunging  through  the  ice,  which  had  accumulated  in  such  masses  as 
almost  to  *'  gorge,'  we  came  to  where  it  lay ;  and,  descrying  a  signal  or 
hail,  crossed  over,  and  found  it  was  the  *l3e  Witt  Clinton'  —  a  ^at  we 
had  met  a  day  previous  to  our  arrival  at  New-Orleans,  literally  swarmin? 
with  deck  and  cabin  passengers  —  sunk,  and  a  total  wreck.  She  had 
encountered  ice  a  day  or  two  after  we  had  met  her,  and,  being  rather 
slow  in  speed  and  very  heavy-loaded,  had  only  advanced  so  far  in  safety, 
when,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  previous  day,  at  four  o'clock,  as  she  was 
slowly  coming  up  the  '  bend '  she  was  in,  a  concealed  snag  or  stump,  and 
part  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  —  one  of  those  gigantic  cotton- woods  grow- 
ing to  the  very  edge  of  the  crumbling  and  precipitous  banks,  which  even 
then  threatened  at  every  wave  to  fall  in  and  complete  the  wreck  —  had 
penetrated  the  hull  forward,  and  she  had  sunk  in  two  minutes'  time,  in 
the  position  in  which  she  lay ;  her  whole  forward  part,  as  far  up  as  the 
pilot-house,  lying  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  the  remaining 
part  submerged  in  the  water  over  her  cabin-floor,  the  ice  dashing  through 
the  cabin-doors  and  windows. 

The  cabin-passengers  (of  whom  none  were  lost)  had  gone  on  in  a  boat 
that  had  preceded  us  ;  and  we  were  hailed  to  take  some  remaining  deck- 
passengers,  and  also  for  some  provisions,  of  which  they  were  destitute. 
As  she  lay  only  twenty  feet  from  shore,  and  had  sunk  in  *  broad  day- 
light,' it  was  the  general  idea  of  all  of  us  that  no  lives  had  been  lost ; 
and  it  was  only  when,  in  consolatory  reply  to  the  lamentations  of  the 
clerk,  who  told  us  that  under  these  waves  lay  seven  years'  labors  and 
toils,  I  mentioned  this  alleviating  circumstance,  that  we  were  undeceived. 
*Ala6 1 '  said  he,  (and  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke,)  *  we  have 
not  that  consolation.  I  cannot  tell  now  how  many  are  lost,  but  our  deck 
waa  crowded  with  Irish  and  German  emigrants,  families  of  slaves,  and 
moving  families  from  Arkansas ;  and  although  it  was  in  day-light^  and 
80  near  shore,  it  was  so  sudden,  so  totally  unexpected,  that  few  made 
their  escape.  There  were  at  least  thirty-five  drowned.  When  the  first 
shock  and  fright  were  over,  the  boat  settled  down  within  a  foot  of  the 
cabin-^oor,  and  all  who  had  hurried  upon  the  'hurricane-deck'  were 
horrified  at  the  cries  of  wailing  despair  that,  mingling  with  the  roaring 
of  the  waters,  came  up  from  the  deck  immediately  below  the  ladies' 
cabin.  We  hurried  down,  and  with  such  means  as  we  could  get — broken 
tables  and  tom-up  stanchions  —  tore  up  the  floor,  and  rescued  from  that 
sti^ggl^ng  pile  many  alive;  some  apparently  dead,  but  afterward 
resusdtat^  by  the  ministerings  of  their  relatives,  continued  long  after 
there  was  seemingly  any  hope.  Twenty-one  dead  bodies  were  taken 
from  thence,  which  lie  now  on  the  bank  awaiting  interment ;  and  the 
search  is  still  going  on,  for  many  more  are  missmg.  The  persons  yon 
see  in  the  shadow  of  the  wood  are  remaining  to  bury  those  who  have 
been  severed  from  them,  or  are  yet  '  hoping  against  hope '  that  their 
relatives  *  who  are  not'  will  yet  be.' 

Horror-struck  at  these  tidings,  in  common  with  all  &e  passengers,  I 
went  upon  the  bank.    The  day  was  damp  and  dreary.    The  dense 
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woods,  draped  with  the  funereal  moss,  seemed  dark  and  sombre.  Around . 
a  camp-fire  were  grouped  some  of  the  passengers  and  hands  employed 
about  the  boat;  among  them  the  engineer,  whom  I  partially  knew.  He 
was  on  watch  at  the  time,  and  to  his  presence  of  mind  was  it  attributable 
that  to  the  horrors  of  whelming  waters  were  not  added  the  still  more 
awful  and  destructive  effects  of  an  explosion.  He  remained  at  his  poet 
(the  water  up  to  his  waist)  till  he  had  discharged  all  the  steam,  and  then 
swam  out  of  the  engine-room  and  got  to  shore.  Heroism  such  as  this 
should  not  go  '  unhonored  and  unsung.'  His  name  is  David  Sinnot  ; 
a  name  that  will  be  recognized  by  many  in  Pittsburgh,  where  he  resides. 
He  told  me  the  scene  in  the  cabin  when  the  floor  was  broken  up,  the 
shrieks  and  strueglings  of  the  drowned,  were  agonizing  beyond  descrip- 
tion, and  would  naunt  him  till  his  dying  day. 

Together  we  walked  into  the  deeper  recesses  of  the  wood,  the  moist 
rank  vines  wetting  our  faces,  and  our  feet  sinking  into  the  dark  mould 
at  every  step  as  we  advanced.  At  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
bank  we  came  to  where  the  dead  lay.  There  were  two  groups  of  them. 
All  those  who  had  left  behind  no  relatives  or  friends  to  mourn  (and  in 
this  group  were  one  or  two  families  every  one  of  whom  was  cut  off)  were 
laid  in  one  spot,  to  be  interred  in  one  common  grave.  Thev  were  mostly 
the  slaves  spoken  of,  and  some  of  the  emigrants.  And  there  they  lay, 
the  freeman  and  the  slave — all  free  now  —  their  &c69  covered,  but 
each  with  his  right  arm  stretched  forth,  stark  and  rigid,  toward  heaven, 
betokening  the  agony  and  frenzied  struggles  of  their  death. 

In  the  other  group  were  men,  women,  and  children,  whose  calm  and 
serene  appearance  betokened  that  to  them  death  had  come  quickly  and 
painlessly :  ^^^  ksdUtA  brow  to  ten  or  dotth. 

Or  mock  the  circling  daisy  wreath ; 
No  Umb  oonrnlsed,  or  Up  oomproaaed : 
AU  meek,  aU  chUd-Uke,  aU  at  peace  1' 

A  little  child  lay  there  with  a  toy  in  its  hand ;  and  one  elderly  Ger> 
man  lady,  mayhap  from  '  Kreishiem's  bowers  of  vine,'  or  mayhap  ^  sweet 
Bingen  on  the  Rhine,'  with  the  gray  hairs  stealing  from  under  her  cap, 
lay  there  with  a  thimble  on  her  finger,  and  a  pair  of  scissors  in  her  right 
hand,  open  as  in  the  act  of  cutting  I  Probably  in  the  very  *hour  and 
article  of  death '  shaping  some  quaint  dress  for  the  yellow-haired  child 
which  lay  beside  her. 

Around  this  group  were  gathered  the  stricken  mourners.  There  were 
fathers  weeping  their  loss  of  wives ;  wives,  their  husbands ;  parents,  their 
children ;  children,  their  fathers ;  and  one  was  a  brother  wailing  the  loes 
of  a  brother.  There  were  some  who  had  recovered  the  bodies  of  their 
*  loved  and  lost ; '  many  who  had  not,  and  lingered  till  they  could.  One 
man  related  to  me  that  when  the  boat  struck  he  was  on  the  '  hurricane- 
deck,'  having  just  left  his  wife  and  child  asleep  on  deck  in  a  high  berth. 
He  hurried  down,  and,  in  water  to  his  neck,  nad  grasped  his  wife  and 
child,  and  was  in  the  act  of  springing  toward  shore  with  them,  when 
four  Irish  women,  frantic  and  desperate,  sprang  also  upon  him.  '  We  all 
sank  together,'  said  he,  *  and  I  came  up  alone.  There  are  my  wife  and 
child,'  he  said,  pointing  to  them ;  and  he  spoke  with  such  a  crank  voice 
and  stony  face  as  would  have  made  us  shudder,  had  he  not  added,  on 
seeing  the  moistened  eye  of  my  companion,  *  I  can 't  ciy  yet,  you  see.' 
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Wliile  we  stood  there,  groups  were  flitting  like  shadows  through  the 
dark  old  trees,  digging  graves.  One  young  man  came  and  bore  away 
a  little  boy  that  we  had  been  gazing  at.  It  was  his  only  child.  He  had 
buried  the  mother  yesterday;  and  having  no  farther  tie  here,  went 
with  us,  with  all  others  who  could  go,  upon  our  own  boat 

After  rendering  to  them  all  the  assistance  we  could,  sparing  our  pro- 
visions, etc.,  the  bell  tolled  the  signal  for  departure.  The  passengers 
slowly  returned,  with  all  those  from  the  wreck  who  desired,  and  had 
performed  their  melancholy  duties ;  and  again  we  were  breasting  the 
fierce  waters.  But  few  there  were  of  the  passengers  in  the  ^Childe 
Harold,'  as  she  '  rounded  out '  from  that  dreary  place,  and  the  shadow 
of  night  fell  darkly  upon  it,  that  listened  to  the  sad  and  sorrowful 
details  from  the  survivors  as  they  sat  gathered  around  the  stove,  but 
were  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  all  who  *  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships  and  do  business  on  the  great  waters'  have  need  of  the  protection 
of  Him  who  has  said  to  all  who  have  faith  and  trust,  *When  thou 
passest  through  the  waters  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  the  rivers  they  shall 
not  overflow  thee.'  And  murmuringly,  like  voices  from  the  *  spirit- 
land,'  to  the  ear  and  heart  of  the  writer  hereof  came  the  melody  of  a 
chaunt,  almost  prophetic  in  its  words,  sung  in  trustingness  and  fervent 
faith  by  one  near  and  very  dear  to  him,  on  the  eve  of  a  dreadful 
morning  that  ushered  in  the  ^  wreck  and  death '  so  like  unto  what  we 
had  so  recently  witnessed,  in  which  *  one  (the  singer)  was  taken  and  the 
other  left:' 


^  RocKBD  {n  the  cradle  of  the  deep, 
1  lay  me  down  in  peace  to  Hleep ; 
Becure  I  rest  upon  the  wave. 
For  Tbou,  O  Lord  !  haat  power  to  save. 

» I  know  Thou  wilt  not  slight  my  call. 
For  Teou  dost  mark  the  sparrow^s  fall : 
And  calm  and  peaceful  is  my  sleep, 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 


Steamer  *  CkUde  Harold,''  Miaeiseippi  River,  January  S6th,  1863. 


*And  such  the  trust  that  still  were  mine. 
Though  stormy  winds  swept  o'er  the  brine^ 
Or  though  the  tempeeCe fiery  breath 
Waked  me  from  eteep  to  wreck  and  death, 

*  On  watery  wastes  still  safe  with  Thki, 
In  hope  of  immortality : 
So  calm  and  pcaccfid  is  my  sleep. 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep.' 

"WlLtlAM    H.  ALZ.>tr. 


THE       PLIGHT       OF       ANGELS. 


WBtTTKK      TOR     A     lS0K01if7NT      TO      TWO      XWOrTBTI     oniI.Dn«H      IM      TBX      PROTCaTAKT     BORXAL- 
OnOnNO      AT      BOUC. 


Afim,  1852. 

VOL.  XL. 


Two  pilffrims  for  the  Holy  Land 

Have  left  our  lonely  door ; 
Two  sinless  angels,  hand  in  hand, 

Have  reached  the  promised  shore. 

We  saw  them  take  their  heavenward  flight 
Through  floods  of  drowning  tears, 

And  felt,  in  woe*s  bewildering  night. 
The  agony  of  years. 

But  now  we  watoh  the  golden  path 

Their  blessed  feet  have  trod, 
And  know  that  voice  was  not  in  wrath 

Which  called  them  both  to  Gk>D. 
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Thb  North-Amkaican  Rktikw  for  the  JnlyQaarter:  pp.S76.    Boston:  Littlk,  Brown  ajtv 
CoMPAHT,  Washingtoihtttxvet :  New-York:  Gbaklks  S.  Francii  and  Company. 

There  are  bat  seven  articles  proper  in  the  present  number  of  the  *  North- 
American,'  and  only  two  of  the  briefer  *  Critical  Notices.'  In  their  order,  they 
are  upon  the  following  works :  Mackat's  '  Progress  of  the  Intellect ; '  Bristed*8 
'Five  Tears  in  an  English  Uniyersitj ; '  the  Works  of  Dandsl  Webster;  Lord 
Mahom*b  History  of  England;  Pauli's  *King  Alfred;'  Tatlor's  'Wesley  and 
Methodism ; '  and  Stephen's  '  Lectures  on  the  History  of  France.'  The  two  short 
critical  notices  are  of  Tbssoot's  '  Diplomacy  of  the  Revolution/  and  Whatelt  on 
'Synonyms  and  Reasoning.'  Of  these  papers  we  have  only  found  leisure  to 
peruse  four:  those  on  Mackat,  Bribted,  Lord  Mahon,  and  Daniel  Webster.  The 
first  two  are  not  handled  as  gingerly  as  perhaps  they  would  have  desired ;  but 
we  can  answer  for  our  correspondent '  Carl  Benson/  that  he  is  as  thick-skinned 
as  a  rhinoceros^  and  is  held  impervious  to  the  sharp  arrows  of  adverse  criticisno. 
But,  as  old  Mr.  Riker  used  to  say,  in  sentencing  the  victims  of  the  law,  he  must 
'suffer  some.'  The  paper  on  the  works  of  Daniel  Webster  is  a  noble  tribute  to 
the  genius  of  that  consummate  orator  and  greatest  of  all  our  American  statea- 
men.  It  is  an  elaborate  review  of  the  six  superb  volumes  of  his  works^  lately 
published  by  Messrs.  Lfttle  and  Brown,  Boston,  and  noticed  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Enicserbocker.  We  quote  a  few  passages  from  this  able  article ;  the  more 
willingly,  that  we  scarcely  consider  our  first  notice  to  have  done  justice  to  so  excel- 
lent a  contribution  to  the  standard  literature  of  our  country,  as  these  six  vol- 
umes of  Mr.  Webster's  works,  compiled  with  characteristic  care  and  faithfulness 
by  so  eminent  and  accomplished  an  editor  as  Mr.  Edward  Everett  : 

*Mr.  Wbbitkr  1b  no  declalmer,  no  rhetorician,  not  even,  In  the  oommon  sense  of  that  phnae. 
a  popular  orator.  His  aim  is  not  to  please,  but  to  oonvinoe.  He  never  rises  in  flights  of  prepared 
rhetoric,  he  makes  no  studied  appeals  to  the  feelings.  His  most  successful  efforts  hare  b^u  made 
when  he  had  least  opportunity  for  preparation.  In  the  course  of  a  Tehement  and  rapid  discuaaioa 
in  the  Senate,  when  great  interefts  were  at  stake  and  fierce  passions  excited,  when  every  weapon 
of  attack  and  defeiics  needed  to  be  used  at  a  rooment*s  warning,  his  vast  resources  of  thought  and 
argument  are  most  successfully  developed.  He  needs  the  excitement  of  such  a  scene  to  stimulate 
his  powers  and  give  vehemence  and  energy  to  his  losric.  Not  that  he  is  by  any  means  a  mere 
gladiator  in  debate,  prompt  to  give  or  take  offence,  and  enjoying  personal  controversy.  On  the 
oontrary,  he  moves  in  too  lofty  and  calm  a  sphere  to  be  affected  bv  the  angry  passions  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  a  consciousness  of  power  gives  a  sustained  dignity  to  his  manner,  which  is  usually  an 
effective  shield  against  the  assaults  of  his  opponents.  On  the  few  occasions  when  the  rashness  of 
an  adversary  has  overstepped  the  limits  of  courteous  debate,  Mr.  Wkbstkr,  without  descending 
to  vulgar  invective,  has  yet  retorted  with  a  terrible  severity,  that  has  left  no  Inclination  to  repeat 
the  experiment. 

*The  rigid  method  and  practical,  business  character  of  Mr.  AVkbstkr^s  speeches  appear  not  only 
In  the  exclusion  of  mere  ornament  and  rhetorical  devices,  but  in  avoiding  all  affoctiitlon  of  pro- 
found remark  and  philosophical  reflection.  He  seldom  generalizes,  uses  none  of  the  tecbmcal 
terms  of  philosophy,  and  deals  not  in  brilliant  apophth^ms.  Yet  it  is  not  (torn  lack  of  resourraa 
in  this  particular  ths^  he  is  so  chary.  On  the  few  occasions  which  have  afforded  him  scope  for 
browi  remark  on  the  philosophy  of  histoiy  adft  the  polity  of  states,  as  in  the  Ceniennlal  Oimtloa  at 
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Pljnioulb  and  In  tbe  debates  In  tbe  Maaaachuaetto  Convention  fbr  reTlalng  the  ConatUation,  many 
l»aaaagea»  for  proAiiidlty  and  comprebenaiveneas  of  thonght  and  aagactty  of  obaervation,  rival  tbe 
viseat  SHyings  of  MoRTBaQiiao  or  M AOKiiiTuaR.  In  tbe  Oration,  tbe  reflections  on  tbe  vast,  but 
silent,  political  influence  of  laws  reflating  tbe  descent  of  property,  ooutrasting  ttie  English  sy»- 
tem  of  primogeniture  and  entail  witn  the  equal  distribution  tbat  is  enforced  in  France  and  is  eua> 
lomary  in  America,  and  terminating  with  tbe  bold  prophecy,  tbat  if  the  French  *  government  do 
not  change  tbe  law,  tbe  law  in  half  a  century  will  cnauge  the  government,*  are  not  surpassed  in 
political  sagacity  by  the  moat  striiiing  things  in  Bacon  or  Burkk.  This  proplMcy  was  uttered  ten 
years  before  the  revolution  of  183U ;  the  convulsions  of  1848  followed ;  and  tbe  remarii  of  a  letter* 
writer  quoted  by  Mr.  Evkrktt  is  perfectly  Just,  tbat  *Mr.  Wkbstkb's  prophecy  ceMQs  still  to  be 
in  tbe  eoune  of  a  portentous  flilfllment.* ' 

*PBRBArs  tbe  best  specimens  of  Mr.  Wkbst]ir*b  vigorous  and  ooroprebensive  reasoning,  which 
beeomea  really  eloquent  only  from  its  compactness  and  strength,  may  be  found  in  bis  diplomatic 
correspondence.  The  qualities  of  bis  mind  and  the  general  character  of  his  ooroposUion  are 
admirttbly  adapted  to  this  class  of  papera.  His  grave  and  elevated  tone,  rising  with  tbe  magnitude 
of  the  interests  that  are  discussed,  and  with  the  dignity  of  the  nation  of  whom,  for  tbe  time,  he 
is  tbe  accredited  representative,  seoms  to  add  greater  precision  to  his  masterly  Elements  of  the 
points  at  issue,  and  additional  weight  to  the  arguments  with  which  he  supports  bis  country^s  cause, 
when  the  circumstances  require  some  alTront  to  be  noticed,  or  some  injurious  imputation  to  be 
repelled,  the  sheathed  sarcasm  or  lofty  rebuke  falls  with  merciless  severity  on  the  offender.  Hia 
recent  correspondence  with  tbe  minister  of  Austria  became  famous  almost  by  accident,  through  tbe 
osanal  direction  of  popular  sympathy  toward  the  cause  which  it  was  here  Mr.  Wbbstkr*s  duty 
to  deftmd ;  there  was  a  general  thrill  of  pleasure  when  tbe  chord  of  public  feeling  was  so  skiUtilly 
touched,  and  tbe  sentiment  of  the  nation  obtained  dignified  and  fitting  uUerance.  Yet  the  leUers 
to  M.  UrLSKMANN,  ably  written  as  they  are,  can  hardly  sustain  comparison  with  many  other  com- 
rannieations  which  the  writer  has  made  to  foreign  governments;  with  the  letters  to  M.  dk  Boca- 
bkora,  for  example,  or  the  whole  correspondence  with  Lord  Ashburton,  or  the  decided  rebuke 
administered  to  one  ot  our  own  miuisters  for  arrogating  to  himself  the  right  to  interfere  in  that 
correspondence.  In  these,  there  was  a  right  to  be  vindicated,  or  a  pretension  to  be  repelled,  upon 
the  principles  of  international  law.  and  amid  a  crowd  of  conflicting  authorities  and  national  Jeal- 
ottsiea.  Mr.  VVkbstbr's  share  in  this  correspondence  has  commanded  the  applause  of  the  ci  viUzed 
world ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  records  of  diplomacy  to  match  it.  He  has  not  only  vindicated  his 
country *s  diaims  upon  particular  points  tbat  had  been  disputed  for  half  a  century,  but  has  enlarged 
and  perfected  the  code  itself  that  regulates  the  intercourse  of  nations,  by  harmonizing  its  provi- 
sions, and  establishing,  on  an  immovable  basis,  some  of  its  doctrines  tbat  had  nearly  lost  their 
aolbority.  Tbe  great  principle,  especially,  tbat  every  vessel  is  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
nation  to  which  she  belongs,  and  carries  its  sovereignty  along  with  ner,  upon  the  high  seas,  or 
even  into  a  friendly  foreign  port,  so  far  that  the  rights  and  obligations  of  all  on  lx>ard  can  be  de- 
termined only  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  by  the  laws  of  that  nation,  without  any  interference  (^ 
the  local  or  foreign  law,  may  now  be  regarded,  tbanlis  to  Mr.  Wkbstkb^s  exertions,  as  perma- 
nently established  In  tbe  law  of  nations.  It  can  never  be  impugned  but  by  the  exertion  of  arbi- 
trary will  and  superior  strength. 

*  We  have  pbiced  most  stress  upon  tbe  argumentative  power  displayed  in  Mr.  Wbb8tbr*b 
speeches  and  papers,  not  because  they  are  deficient  in  the  other  attrloutes  of  eloquence,  but  be- 
cause these  other  attributes  are  always  made  subservient  to  the  reasoning  and  to  the  great 
purpose  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  speaker  or  the  writer  to  advocate  and  defimd.  Strong 
and  even  passionate  feeling  produces  on  him  Its  usual  effect  on  every  mind  of  large  powers 
and  comprehensive  culture,  by  stimulating  tbe  fancy  and  the  imagination,  and  calling  up  all 
the  stores  of  memory  to  the  iUustration  of  his  subject.  Sometimes,  a  trope,  conveyed  in  a  single 
word,  flashes  a  broad  light  over  the  whole  theme  which  he  has  been  laboring  to  inculcate. 
Oftener,  the  fancy  ceases  to  dwell  on  separate  points  in  a  description,  and  brings  up,  by  a  few  bold 
touches,  a  whole  picture  to  the  mind^s  eye,  which  stirs  the  feelings  as  strongly  as  if  the  real  scene 
were  stretched  out  to  view  in  all  the  amplitude  of  its  details.  Still  a  severe  taste  governs  the 
selection  of  the  particulars  which  are  to  l>e  communicated ;  nothing  Is  overwrought,  and  all  that 
might  shock  the  sensibilities,  or  create  mere  disgust,  is  careftiUy  suppressed.  The  iLindled  Imagl- 
na^on  of  the  hearer  is  left  to  supply  the  details  that  must  not  be  spoken.' 

A  single  passage  more  must  close  the  present  notice.  It  includes  a  portion  of 
Mr.  Webster's  own  description  of  an  orator,  in  which  he  has  unconsciously- 
depicted  himself: 

*  Mb.  Wbbbtkr*s  doquence  is  more  remarkable  for  fervor  of  sentiment  and  depth  of  feelingi 
than  for  richness  of  imagery  or  imaginative  power.  No  one  has  a  greater  coutempt  for  the  barren 
shows  of  oratorical  and  poetic  phraseology,  or  for  the  mere  illusions  of  fancy.  If  the  imagination 
is  ever  allowed  to  take  wing,  as  in  the  magnificent  description  —  which  we  do  not  quote  only 
because  it  has  l>een  already  quoted  a  thousand  times  —  of  the  vaat  extension  of  British  power, 
under  the  image  of  the  martial  music  of  Ensland  following  the  sun  around  the  whole  circumfer- 
ence of  the  globe  —  it  is  but  a  momentary  flighi  of  the  poetic  feeling  which  pervades  all  true  elo- 
quence, and  the  firm  tramp  of  the  argument  is  resumed  as  steadily  as  if  it  had  not  quitted  the 
earth  for  an  instant.  The  characteristics  of  Mr.  Webstkr^s  most  impassioned  manner  can  be 
described  only  by  himself,  in  tbe  celebrated  passage  on  true  eloquence,  which  wiU  be  remembered 
as  long  as  the  English  lai^suage  endures : 

*  *  Wrbii  public  bodies  are  to  be  addressed  on  momentous  occasions,  when  great  interests  are  at 
stake,  and  strong  passions  excited,  nothing  is  valuable  in  speech  fkrther  than  as  it  is  connected 
with  nigh  intellectual  and  moral  endowments.  Clearness,  force,  and  earnestness  are  tbe  qualitiea 
that  produce  oonvicUon.    True  eloquence,  indeed,  does  not  conaist  In  speech,    it  CBonot  be 
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brought  fVom  flir.  Labor  and  learning  may  toll  for  it,  but  they  will  toll  In  vain.  Words  and 
phniitrfl  may  be  marshalled  in  ereiy  way,  but  they  cannot  compass  lu  It  must  exist  in  the  man. 
In  tlie  subject,  and  In  the  occasion.  AiTected  passion,  intense  expression,  the  pomp  of  declama- 
tion, all  may  aspire  to  It ;  they  cannot  reach  it.  It  cornea,  if  it  come  at  all,  like  the  out-breaking  of 
a  fountain  th)m  the  earth,  or  the  bursting  forth  of  volcanic  flres,  with  spontaneous,  original,  native 
force.  The  grnoes  taught  in  the  schools,  the  oostlv  ornaments  and  studied  contrivances  of  siieoch, 
shock  and  disgust  men,  when  their  own  Uvea,  and  the  fate  of  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their 
oonntry,  hang  on  the  decision  of  the  hour.  Then  words  have  lost  their  power,  rhetoric  is  vain, 
and  all  elaborate  oratory  contemptible.  Even  geniua  itself  then  feels  rebuked  and  subdued,  as 
in  the  preeenoe  of  higher  qualities.* ' 

•Lord  Mahon's  History*  is  a  very  long  and  elaborate  article,  which  will  both 
invite  and  reward  perusal,  but  we  have  no  space  left  for  its  consideration  at  thia 
time :  being  compelled  to  take  our  leave  of  the  Review  with  a  simple  commenda- 
tion of  its  matter  and  manner  to  the  attention  and  admiration  of  our  reader& 


LiTTLK  PCDLIKOTOK  AND  THE   PKnUNOTONTANS.     By  JoHIf  POOLB,  Authof  Of  *  PADL  PrT,*  OtC. 

In  two  volumes :  pp.  481.    New- York :  D.  ArPLKTON  and  Ck>MPANT. 

The  publishers  of  these  capital  volumes  have  done  well  to  include  them  in 
their  'Popular  Library,'  for  'popular'  they  have  already  become.  Our  readers 
have  known,  long  ago,  what  our  opinion  of  the  'Little  Pedlington  Papers*  is; 
for  in  past  volumes  of  the  Exickerdocker  we  find  that  we  have  quoted  some- 
thing less  (and  only  a  little  less)  than  a  third  of  the  whole  collection.  It  is  a 
satire  as  keen  and  sly  as  that  of  Paul  Pat  itself ;  which  the  variety  of  char- 
acters, and  their  marked  individuality,  set  forth  to  the  very  best  advantage. 
We  must  give  the  author's  account  of  his  visit  to  the  studio  of  Mr.  Daubsox, 
the  great  Little  Pedlington  artist : 

*  UsHBRBD  Into  the  presence  of  the  great  artist  As  It  usually  happens  with  one^s  preconceived 
notions  of  the  personal  appearance  of  eminent  people,  mine,  with  respect  to  Daubsok,  turned  out 
to  be  all  wrong.  In  the  portrait  of  Michabl  Anoblx)  you  read  of  the  severity  and  stern  vigor  of 
bis  works;  of  tenderness,  elegancy  and  delicacy  in  Raphakl's  ;  in  Kkmbrakct's,  of  his  coara&' 
nesB,  as  well  as  of  his  strength ;  in  Vandykk's,  of  refinement ;  in  all,  of  Inteilet^ual  power.  But  I 
must  own  that,  in  Daubsotc,  I  perceived  nothing  indicative  of  the  creator  of  the  ^  Grenadier.*  Were 
I,  however,  to  attempt  to  oonvev  by  a  single  word  a  general  notion  of  his  appearance,  I  should 
aay  it  is  iniereating.  To  descend  to  particukirs :  He  is  considerably  below  the  middle  height ;  hb 
figure  Is  slim,  except  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  waistcoat,  where  it  is  protuberant;  his  arms  are 
long,  and  his  knees  have  a  tendency  to  approach  each  other ;  face  small,  sharp,  and  pointed ;  com- 
plexion of  a  bilious  hue,  the  effect,  doubtless,  of  deep  study ;  small,  gray  eyes ;  bushy,  black  eye- 
SrowB ;  and  head  destitute  of  hair,  except  at  the  hinder  part,  wh«<e  the  few  stragglers  are  collected 
and  bound  together  pigtail-wise.  Dress :  coat  of  brown  fustian ;  waistcoat,  stockings,  and  smalls, 
black  ;  silk  neckerchief,  black ;  and,  I  had  almost  added,  black  shirt,  but  that  I  shouki  hardly  be 
warranted  in  declaring  on  this  point  upon  the  small  specimen  exhibited.  Manners,  language,  and 
address,  rimple  and  unaffected ;  and  in  these  you  at  once  recognize  the  Genius. 

*  Having  told  him,  in  reply  to  his  question  whether  1  came  to  be  '  done  ?  *  that  I  had  come  for 
that  purpose,  he  (disdainiug  the  JarH:on  common  to  your  London  artists,  about  *  Kitcats,'  and 
*  whole-lengths,*  and  *  Bishop*s  halPlengths,'  and  *•  three^uartera,*  and  so  forth)  came  at  onoe  to 
the  point,  by  saying: 

*  ^  Do  you  wish  to  be  taken  short — or  long.  Mister  ?  * 
*ToId  him  1  should  prefer  being  taken  short. 

'  *  Then  get  up  and  sit  down,  if  you  please.  Mister.* 

*I  was  unable  to  reconcile  these  seemingly  contradictory  directions,  till  be  pointed  to  a  narrow, 
'high-backed  chair,  placed  on  a  platform  elevated  a  few  Inches  above  the  floor.  By  the  side  of  the 
•chair  was  a  machine  of  curious  construction,  flrom  which  protruded  a  long  wire. 

*  Mounted,  and  took  my  seat. 

**Now,  Mister,  please  to  look  at  that,*  said  Daubson;  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  a  Dutch 
cuckoo-clock  which  bung  in  a  comer  of  the  room.  *  Twenty-four  minutes  and  a  half  past  four. 
Head  aiiddy,  Mister.* 

*  He  then  slowly  drew  the  wire  I  have  mentioned  over  my  head,  and  down  my  nose  and  chin : 
and  having  so  done,  exchiimed:  *  There,  Mister,  nov)  look  at  the  clock— twenty-jive  minatea  and 
a  half.    What  do  you  think  of  tAat  7  * 

*  What  could  I  think,  indeed  I  or  what  could  I  do  but  utter  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  I 
In  that  inconceivably  short  time  had  the  'great  Daubson  *  produced,  in  profile,  a  perfect  outline 
of  my  bust,  with  the  bead  thrown  bock,  and  the  nose  interestingly  perkea  up  in  the  air.  'Such,* 
might  HoFPT  well  exclaim,  *  such  are  the  wonden  of  art  I  * 
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**Now,  Mister,  while  I  'no  fflvingthe  flnishiag  touches  to  the  plctar^  —  that  is  to  say,  fllllnv  tip  the 
ontHne  with  1ngy\n\L —  I  wish  yon  M  Just  have  the  ipoodness  to  give  me  your  candid  opinion  of 
my  woii»  beiv.  Bat  no  flattery.  Mister ;  tell  me  what  you  r«a//y  think.  I  like  to  be  told  of  my 
fiiults ;  1  turn  it  to  account ;  1  Improve  by  It.* 

*Can  a  more  agreeable  task  be  assigned  to  you  than  that  of  delivering  to  an  artist,  an  author,  or 
Indeed  to  any  body,  a  outdid  opinion  of  his  productions ;  especially  if,  in  the  excess  of  your  can- 
dor, you  temper  a  hundred  weight  of  praise  with  but  one  lltlle  gniin  of  censure  ?  I^et  mine  enemy 
walk  through  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy  arm-in-arm  with  an  exhibitor,  and  try  it— that  ^ 
•U. 

*  Looked  at  the  profiles  hanging  about  the  room.  Said  of  them,  severally,  *  BeautlAil !  *  *•  Charm- 
ing I*  'Exquisite!*  'Divine!* 

^ ^So,  m.  Mister,*  said  Daubsok,  rising,  'I *ve  found  you  out:  you  are  an  artist.* 

*  ^  I  assure  you,  Sir,*  said  1, '  you  are  mistaken.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  tKMist  of  being  a  member  of 
Chat  distinguished  profession.* 

' '  Yoti  can  ^  deceive  me.  Mister.  Ko  body,  excepting  one  of  us,  can  know  so  much  about  art  as 
yon  do.  Your  opinions  are  so  Just,  It  can  *t  bo  otherwise.  But  these  are  trifles  not  worth  speakii^f 
of — although  they  may  be  very  well  in  their  way,  Mister — and  although,  without  vanity,  1  may 
say,  I  do  n*t  know  the  man  that  can  bent  them.  But  what  think  you  of  my  great  work  —  my 
'  Grenadier,*  M ister  7    Now,  without  flattery.* 

'  Encouraged  by  praise  of  my  connoisseurship,  and  from  so  high  a  quarter,  I  talked  boldly,  as  a 
eonnoisseur  ought  to  do ;  not  fbrKelting  to  make  liberal  use  of  those  terms  by  the  employment  of 
which  one  who  knows  Utile  mav  acquire  a  reputation  for  connoissenrship  among  thoK  who  know 
leas:  and  concluding  dike  the  fast  discharge  of  rockets  at  Vauxholl)  by  letting  off*  all  my  favorite 
terms  ot  once.  '  Mr.  Davbson,*  said  I,  *■  I  assure  you,  that  for  design,  composition,  drawing,  and 
eok>r ;  for  middle  distance,  for&fround,  back-ground,  ekiar'-o<euro^  tone,  fore^ortening,  and  light 
and  shatle ;  for  breadth,  depth,  harmony,  pcrapectivc,  pencilling,  and  flnlsh,  I  have  seen  nothing 
In  Little  Pedlinglon  that  would  endure  a  monient^s  comparison  with  it.* 

* '  Where  could  you  have  got  your  knowledge  of  art,  your  fine  taste,  your  sound  Judgment,  if  you 
■re  not  an  artist?  1  wish  I  could  have  the  advantage  of  your  opinion  now  and  then  —  so  correct 
in  all  respects ;  I  am  sure  1  should  profit  by  it,  Mister.  Now  —  there  is  your  portrait ;  as  like  you 
as  one  pea  is  to  another.  Mister.* 

« '  Ye«,^  said  I, '  it  is  like ;  but  la  n*t  the  head  thrown  rather  too  much  backward  f  * 

'Dai'B9ok*8  countenance  fell! 

' '  Too  much  backward  I    Why,  Mister,  how  would  you  have  the  head  T  * 

''My  objection  goes  simply  to  this,  Mr.  Daubson.  It  seems  to  me  that,  by  throwing  the  head 
into  that  position * 

*■ '  Seems  to  fim^  Mister,  f  think  I,  as  a  professional  artist,  ought  to  know  best.  But  that  la  the 
corse  of  our  profession :  people  come  to  us,  and  would  teach  ««  what  to  do.* 

'  *  You  asked  me  for  a  canaid  opinion.  Sir ;  otherwise  I  should  not  have  presumed  to * 

*  'Yes,  Mister,  1  did  ask  yon  for  a  candid  opinion ;  and  so  long  as  you  talked  like  a  sensible  man, 
I  listened  to  you.  Rut  when  yon  talk  to  a  professional  man  upon  a  subject  he,  naturallv,  must  be 
best  acquainted  with Backward,  indeed  1    1  never  placed  a  head  belter  in  all  my  lile.* 

'Reflecting  that  D&ubsox.  'as  a  proressional  man,*  must,  consequently,  be  infallible,  1  withdrew 


my  objection,  and  changed  the  subject. 
^ '  How  is  it.  Sir,*  said  I, '  that  so  e    ' 


*  eminent  an  artist  aa  you  Is  not  a  member  of  the  Royal  Acad> 
emyt* 

**D  —  n  the  Royal  Academy!*  exclaimed  he,  his  yellow  face  turning  blue:  'D  — n  the  Royal 
Academy  ?  they  shall  never  see  me  among  such  a  i»et.  No,  Mister ;  I  have  thrown  down  the  tmuntlefc 
and  defied  them.  When  they  refuf«ed  to  exhibit  my  *  Grenadier,*  1  made  up  my  mind  never  to 
send  them  another  work  of  mine.  Mister;  never  to  cotmtenance  them  in  any  way;  and  I  have 
kept  my  resolution.  No,  Mister;  they  repent  their  treatmnnt  of  me,  but  it  is  too  Inle;  DAirasoN 
Is  unappeasable:  they  may  fret  their  hearts  out,  but  they  shall  never  see  a  pictur*  of  mine  again. 
Why,  Mister,  It  is  only  last  year  that  a  friend  of  mine  —  wttkaut  my  knoxledge — sent  them  one 
of  ray  pictures,  and  they  rejected  it.  They  knew  well  enough  wh<if*e  It  was.  But  I  considered  that 
aa  the  greatest  compliment  ever  paid  me ;  it  showed  they  were  afraid  of  the  competition.  D  —  n 
'era  !  if  they  did  \/wX  know  how  much  1  despise  *em  !  1  never  bestow  a  thought  upon  *em ;  not  I, 
Mister.  But  that  den  must  be  broken  up ;  there  will  be  no  high  art  in  England  while  that  exists. 
Intrigue!  cabal !  It  is  notorious  that  they  never  exhibit  any  man^s  pictures  unless  he  happens  to 
have  R.A.  tacked  to  his  name.  It  is  notorious  that  they  pay  five  thousand  a  year  to  the  ^Tlmra* 
for  praising  their  works  and  for  not  noticing  mine.  D  —  n  Vm !  what  a  thorough  contempt  1  feel  for 
'em!  I  cjin  imngine  them  at  their  dinners,  which  cost  them  thousands  a  year:  there  they  are, 
Pbilmps,  and  Shke,  and  Pickicrsoill,  and  WiLKir,  and  Brioos,  laying  their  heods  together  to 
oppose  me !  But  which  of  them  can  paint  a '  Grenadier  ?  *  D  —  n  'em  1  they  are  one  mass  of  envy 
and  nnchnritableness,  that  I  can  tell  you.  Mister.* 
' '  Happily,  Mr.  Daubsok,*  said  I,  *  those  vices  scarcely  exist  In  Little  Pedlington.* 
"  rnheard  of.  Mister.  I  do  n't  envy  them  ;  I  envy  no  man  ;  on  the  oontnuy,  I  'm  always  ready 
to  lend  a  hand  to  push  on  any  rising  talent  that  comes  forward :  although,  to  be  sure,  I  *11  allow  no 
man  to  take  profiles  in  Little  Pedlington  whilst  /  live:  that  *s  aelf-preaervation.  But  they  I  they  *d 
destroy  me  if  they  oould.*  * 

We  recollect  asking  Dickens,  when  in  the  sanctum  on  one  occasion  while  in 
this  coantty,  whether  the  Little  Pedlington  journals  did  not  suggest  to  him  the 
'Eatonsville  Gazette*  and  'Independent,*  and  he  franklj  admitted  that  they  did, 
and  that  the  copy  was  altogether  unequal  to  the  models.  Again  we  commend 
'Little  Pedlington  and  the  Pedlingtonians *  to  all  lovers  of  trenchant  satire,  and 
sly,  quiet  humor. 
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Tm  PocnciLL  Worki  or  Fm-GitKCirK  Hallbck.    In  one  yolame:  pp.  820.    A  new  Editton. 
Mew- York :  J.  S.  RKDnKLD,  Clinton  HalL 

Halleck  is  reeeiying  his  bays  while  'he  is  alive  to  wear  them.'  In  the  mata- 
litj  of  his  prime,  he  finds  his  poetry  thoroughly  '  endenizened  in  the  national 
heart)'  and  his  fame  even  brightening  instead  of  growing  dim.  With  health  and 
leisure;  country  air,  and  an  equable  spirit;  and  enough  of  this  world's  gear  for 
all  reasonable  desires — this  strikes  us  as  a  condition  to  be  envied.  Nor  is  his 
high  reputation  confined  to  his  own  country.  He  is  scarcely  less  known  or  less 
favorably  appreciated  abroad  than  at  home.  Doubtless  the  poet  Rooebs  recently 
spoke  the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries  in  England  as  well  as  his  own,  when 
he  said  of  certain  of  Halleok'b  poems  that  they  '  could  not  be  excelled  by  any 
living  writer.'  The  present  volume  contains  much  matter  that  has  never  ap- 
peared  in  book-form  before,  including  the  admirable  poem  entitled  Connecticut, 
contributed  by  Mr.  Hallbok  to  a  late  number  of  the  Knickeebocker.  We  must 
say  a  single  word  in  commendation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  publisher 
has  acquitted  himself  in  the  execution  of  the  volume.  The  paper  is  fair  and 
vhite,  and  the  printing  excellenL  One  only  attraction  is  wanting;  and  that  is^ 
th.>  fine  engraving  of  the  author's  likeness,  from  the  portrait  by  Elliott,  which 
once  embellished  a  somewhat  larger  and  more  expensive  work. 


Bkcond  Skriks  of  Votaoki  to  Variocs  Parti  of  trs  World,  made  between  the  Years  1803 
and  184*.  ByGsoROK  Coooisball.  In  one  volume:  pp.  335.  New-York:  D.  Applbton 
Axo  Company. 

The  present  and  preceding  volame  were  selected  from  a  carefully-kept  manu- 
script journal  of  eighty  voyages  made  by  the  author  to  different  parts  of  the 
world.  The  first  work  was  noticed  in  these  pages»  and  commended  for  the 
graphic  directness  jiud  simplicity  of  its  descriptions,  and  for  the  great  amount  of 
valuable  historical  and  other  information  which  it  contained.  To  tlie  work 
before  us  tlie  same  praise  may  honestly  be  awarded.  While  the  records  of  these 
voyages  will  excite  the  interest  of  the  general  reader,  they  will  be  of  still  greater 
interest  and  value  to  the  younger  portion  of  the  community,  who  will  by  them 
be  enabled  to  trace  the  progress  of  our  growing  commercial  marine  during  the 
last  half-century.  The  first  voyage  of  this  series  was  made  in  1802,  and  the  last 
in  1841,  consequently  they  extend  over  a  space  of  more  than  thirty -nine  years. 
'  I  have  been  travelling  and  voyaging  about  the  world,'  says  our  author,  in  his 
brief  and  modest  preface, '  for  a  period  of  fifty-two  years,  and  have  kept  a  regu- 
lar journal  from  the  commencement  of  my  career  until  the  present  time.  I  have, 
of  course,  passed  through  many  perilous  and  exciting  scenes  not  given  to  the 
public,  but  I  have  related  enough  to  prove  the  hardships  and  trials  of  a  seaman's 
life,  and  also  to  show  that  mine  has  been  a  checkered  one.  In  narrating  these 
voyages  it  has  been  my  constant  aim  to  do  justice  to  all,  and  needlessly  to  hurt 
the  feelings  of  no  individual  named  in  my  work.  Still  I  have  strictly  adhered 
to  the  truth  under  all  circumstances^  and  have  never  called  good  evil,  nor 
evil  good ;  and  as  I  am  now  drawing  near  the  close  of  life,  I  hope  to  die  at 
peace  with  God  and  all  mankind.'  Tlie  present  volume,  like  its  predecessor, 
is  exceedingly  well  executed,  upon  large,  clear  types^  and  fine  paper,  and  is  em- 
bellished with  a  fine  portrait  on  steel  of  the  venerable  author. 
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OuB  PuBUSHKR  ON  HXB  T&AYEL8.  — The  foHowlng  letter  to  the  Editor  from  the 
PuBLisoER  will  be  foand  to  contain  a  succinct  and  graphic  account  of  an  extended 
trip  over  a  yery  interesting  and  important  section  of  our  'ger-reat  and  gel-lorious 
ked'ntry.'  Our  own  acceptance  of  two  courteous  invitations  to  join  the  ezcur- 
non  in  question  was  prevented  by  a  previous  engagement^  which  took  us,  at  the 
same  time,  into  the  lovely  and  picturesque  region  of  the  Chenango  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna. En.  KxiOKBKBOCXBK. 

^  Ut  Dkak  Pw  :  When  you  kindly  transferred  to  me  jorxr  Invitation  to  Join  the  exeanloa 
to  celebrate  the  Opening  of  the  Soutkem  Michigan  and  Mortkern  Indiana  Rail-rocd  tkrovgk  to 
Ckieagv,  yon  made  me  promlie  to  keep  a  few  notes  by  the  way,  that  on  my  return  I  might  give 
some  account  of  my  Journey.  I  am  sure  our  readere  wUl  feel  that  you,  as  well  as  they,  have  lost 
nocfa  by  the  prevloiu  engagement  which  prevented  you  from  Joining  the  party ;  but  as  your  lots 
was  my  gain,  I  proceed,  In  accordance  with  my  promise,  to  give  some  brief  imprestions  of  that 
admirable  and  most  liberally-planned  excursion  fh>m  Nkw-Yorx  to  Cbicaoo. 

*  Since  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Rail-road,  I  have  been  anticipating  the  time  when  I  should 
be  able  to  go  over  It,  and  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  magnitude  of  that  great  work  of  which  I  had 
heard  so  much.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  ultimo,  as  bright  and  beautlHil  a  June  morn- 
ing as  one  could  wish  to  see,  I  was  on  board  the  ferry-boat  at  the  foot  of  Duane-street,  with  a 
number  of  our  fellow-travellen.  Our  attention  was  attracted,  until  we  were  partly  across  the  river, 
by  the  new  and  elegant  steamer,  Fxjlncm  Sxiddt,  giving  notes  of  preparation  for  her  departure 
(m  her  first  trip  to  Albany.  A  comparison  between  the  steamer  and  the  locomotive  came  Invol- 
m>tarily  to  mind,  as  I  thought  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  this  new  floating  palace  was  to  go 
in  a  few  hours,  and  the  four  hundred  and  sixty  our  iron  horse  was  that  day  to  accomplish  with  a 
steam-boat  load  behind  bim,  before  he  would  be  allowed  to  hush  the  quick  pulsations  of  his  fleiy 
nostrils,  and  cool  his  glowing  sides.  While  thinking  of  this,  we  were  at  Jerevj  City,  and  soon  over 
the  Paterson  Rali-road  to  Sufferns,  where  we  exchanged  our  can  for  the  more  commodious, 
roomy  ones,  which  I  have  only  met  with  on  the  Erie  road ;  and  now  we  feel  as  If  our  Journey  was 
lUrly  begun. 

*  Yon  have  frequently  travelled  over,  and  often  described,  In  the  KNicxcBBOCKKa,  many  of  the 
most  interesting  objects  on  the  Erie  road.  I  shall  therefore  not  make  any  attempt  to  depict  It, 
bat  refer  those  who  desire  a  full  description,  to  HARrxa^s  Erie  Rail-road  Guide.  I  do  not  think 
the  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  equal  to  that  on  the  Connecticut,  although  to  another 
mind  its  air  of  wildness  may  be  fhr  more  pleasing.*  But  as  you  approsch  Blnghamton,  and  ride 
atong  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  you  find  scenery  unsorpassed  for  beauty,  and  you  only 
regret  that  the  rapid  motion  prevents  any  thing  like  a  proper  enjoyment  of  it    I  was  surprised  to 


•  Wb  are  sorry  tbmt  we  forgot  to  edvise  onr  friend  to  take  the  right-hasd  side  of  the  ear*  that  go 
west,  on  th«  New-Tork  and  Erie  Rul-road.  and  the  lefuhand  tide  In  returning.  Riding  on  the 
left,  he  lost  all  the  mogniflcant  vicwa  aa  you  approach  Port  Jerrls;  the  sleeping  vale,  the  white 
Tillage,  the  distant  mountains,  the  gleaming  river  ;  the  awful '  Olus-Hoase  Rocks,'  with  the  rush- 
ing Delaware  below;  and  the  exquisitely  beautiful  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  as  it  first  greets 
the  eight.  Scarcely  any  of  these  objects  cam  be  properly  seen  save  from  the  right-hand  wiDdowa 
of  tlie  cars,  aa  70a  Journey  wsetward.  Our  traveller  reversed  thie  order  in  g«>ing.  and  he  returned 
in  tlie  night.  Ks,  Xmioxssbookbx. 
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Bee  that  the  road  lay  through  lands  which  appear  to  have  been  but  very  i^cently  cultivated :  tbroogh 
a  great  part  of  it,  beyond  Elmlra  and  Owego,  yon  find  new  settlements,  the  towns  new,  and  a  great 
deal  of  land  for  the  flrat  time  brought  under  culture ;  an  aspect  I  should  have  looked  for  in  Michi- 
gan rather  than  here.  The  advantage  of  getting  easily  to  market  will  of  course  induce  setiJements 
near  the  road,  and  will  tend  to  increase  its  business,  which  is  already  so  large  as  to  make  a  double 
track  indispensable.  I  see  this  is  being  laid  as  fast  as  possible.  Who  can  estimate  the  business  of 
this  road  in  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  ftom  this  time?  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  this  great 
thoroughfare,  with  all  its  branches,  and  all  the  other  routes  to  our  great  lakes,  will  have  as  much 
as  they  can  do. 

*To  go  over  the  whole  of  this  road  in  one  day  is  rather  an  arduous  undertaking,  as  you  are 
allowed  but  little  time  to  get  out  and  extend  the  stiffened  muscles  and  limbs.  The  hasty  manner 
In  whicb  yon  are  obliged  to  bolt  your  food  is  a  nuisance  which  should  be  abated.  Twenty  minutes 
is  about  the  longest  time  for  eating,  and  if  they  get  behind  time  they  will  stop  only  ten.  I  observed 
sometimes  that  when  the  passengers  would  get  about  half  through  their  meal,  the  locomotive  (a 
most  dissolute  fellow,  by  the  way,  who  was  all  the  time  smoking  and  drinking)  would  commence 
backing  and  filling,  and  uttering  unearthly  shrieks,  so  as  to  make  us  think  he  was  about  to  be  off; 
until  there  was  a  general  rush  to  the  platform,  and  then  the  animal  would  be  as  still  as  if  he  was 
holding  his  breath  to  chuckle  over  the  trick  he  had  served  us. 

*  We  arrived  at  Dunkirk  about  midnight,  and  the  next  day  about  two  p.  m.  we  embarked  for 
Monroe,  Michigan,  on  board  the  new  and  splendid  steamer  Northern  Indiana,  Captain  Robbrt  Wao- 
BTJLFF.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  captida  is  a  relative  <tf  the  Editor  of  the  Bunkum  Flag>Staff  or 
not,  but  he  looks  as  if  he  could  do  his  own  fighting.  On  board  the  boat  we  found  a  large  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  some  from  Buffalo,  and  others  who  had  Just  arrived  in  the  train  due  at  one  p.x. 
Among  them  were  ex-Governor  Marcy,  Rev.  Dr.  Tymo,  Rev.  Dr.  Vkrmilyk,  Sbkpukrd  Krapp, 
Esq.,  Hon.  A.  C.  Flaoo,  Job  kB.Jkrvis,  Esq.,  Chief  Engineer,  CniRLcs  Bittlcr,  Esq.,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Bronson,  Mr.  ComptroUer  Wright,  Judges  Parkrr  and  Ruoolbs,  Bkmjamin  Lodbr,  Eaq., 
the  energetic  President  of  the  Erie  Rail-road  Company,  Col.  Bliss,  President  of  the  Michigan  Com- 
pany, Col.  Murray,  Hon.  Mr.  Bkach,  Mr.  Litcufikld,0.  V.  BRAiNBRn,Esq.,of  Watertown.  Mayor 
Barton,  of  Buffalo,  Rev.  W.  H.  Bidwkll,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Dailf  Timet,  Col.  Clapp,  of  the  Buf- 
falo Express,  and  many  others,  and  about  one  hundred  ladies.  There  was  a  fine  fresh  breeze,  making 
the  lake  quite  rough,  and  creating  apprehensions  of  sea-sickness  among  the  fair  portion  of  our  paa- 
sengera,  if  not  among  the  gentlemen  themselves.  My  own  fears  on  this  subject  were  at  an  end  as 
Boon  as  I  felt  the  steadiness  of  our  noble  craft.  The  Northern  Indiana  and  the  Southern  Michigan 
are  both  new  vessels  of  the  first  class,  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  first-class  steamers  on  the  Hud- 
son, but  of  cou»e  very  much  stronger.  They  were  built  last  winter  by  the  Southern  Michigan  and 
Northern  Indiana  Raii-road  Company,  to  run 'In  connection  with  their  road ;  and  they,  with  the 
Empire  State,  form  a  daily  line  from  Buflulo  and  Dunkirk  to  Monroe  and  Toledo,  comiecUug  in 
this  way  Chicago  with  New- York.  ' 

*  Our  boat  was  fVimished  without  regard  to  expense,  and  all  her  arrangements  were  convenient  aa 
well  as  el<^nt.  The  dinner  on  board  was  sumptuous,  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  those  naore 
appreciative  of  the  art  of  dining  than  I  am.  Not  having  a  lady  with  me,  and  not  knowing  any 
whose  hand  I  could  sohcit  for  the  occasion,  I  was,  with  many  othere  equally  fortuimte,  obliged  to 
wait  for  the  second  table,  as  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  seat  four  hundred  people  at  once,  ladies  of 
course  having  the  preference.  It  required  considerable  patience  to  control  our  appetites  two  hours 
or  more,  but  we  bore  our  fiite  like  philosophers,  and  did  ample  Justice  to  the  dinner  when  oar 
turn  came. 

*  You  will  of  course  know  that  in  the  night  our  boat  ran  into  and  sunk  a  schooner,  by  which 
exploit  she  bit  her  own  nose  off,  or  rather,  more  literally,  split  it  open,  for  she  sprung  a  leak,  and 
it  was  at  one  time  feared  by  the  ofllcers  that  we  wonkl  not  be  able  to  get  to  land.  I  was  asleep, 
an4  did  not  know  of  the  accident  or  danger  till  next  morning,  when  we  were  alongside  the  wharf 
at  Cleveland.  I  suppose  it  is  as  well,  if  penple  are  to  be  drowned,  that  the  officers  of  the  boet 
Bhould  keep  them  ignorant  of  such  an  interesting  fact.  *  Where  ignorance  is  blias,^  you  know. 
Had  our  good  ship  gone  down,  I  should  probably  have  never  made  much  fuss,  for  in  my  position, 
stowed  away  below,  I  could  not  possibly  have  got  a  chance  even  to  swim  for  my  life.  I  rejoice 
and  feel  thankAil  that  no  lives  were  lost.  There  were  many  noble  souls  on  board  that  vessel  for 
whom  God  has  a  work  yet  to  do  in  this  worid,  and  Hb  saved  them  from  this  peril  by  the  sea. 

*  I  had  made  a  voyage  about  seven  years  ago  from  Chtcigo  to  Buffalo  around  the  lakes,  and  ftom 
Detroit  I  had  taken  the  Canada-shore  route.  I  had  therefore  never  seen  the  Forest  City  of  Cleve- 
land. I  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  now.  It  is  situated,  as  you  know,  on  an  elevated  pla- 
teau, high  above  the  lake,  and  is  a  most  delightful  and  thriving  city.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
have  met  in  New- York  a  gentleman  who  recently  filled  the  office  of  Mayor  of  Clevdand  with  the 
most  marked  acceptance,  whom  I  called  upon  with  my  friend  Mr.  A.    The  ex-Mayor  gare 
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08  a  eordial  welcome,  and  flndlDg  we  were  like  pilgrims  cast  upon  the  shore,  and  had  but  a  few  hours 
to  remain,  he,  with  true  western  hospitality,  got  out  his  carriage  and  drove  us  all  over  the  city ; 
first  up  one  wide  and  beautirui  avenue,  and  then  down  another,  til!  we  hiid  explored  the  whole  phice. 
We  admired  the  good  taste  which  has  preserved  so  many  of  the  native  trees  of  the  forest  In  this 
beaaUAiI  dty.  It  is  well  built,  has  many  spacious  and  elegant  dwelling-houses,  and  is  such  a  place 
as  almost  any  one  would  wish  to  live  In.  Our  host  Is  the  son  of  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  place, 
who  has  become  very  wealthy,  principally,  I  believe,  by  the  rise  in  property  In  Cleveland.  His  worthy 
SMI,  who  is,  unfortunately  for  himself,  a  bachelor,  though  not  an  old  one,  has  of  late  years  taken 
a  great  interest  in  rail-roads.  He  has  a  controlling  Interest  in  some  of  them,  and  in  these  great  and 
useful  enterprises  he  is  doing  much  for  the  commercial  and  social  improvement  of  his  native  Btate 
and  the  city  of  Cleveland.    May  he  live  long  to  see  and  enjoy  the  fhiits  of  his  labors ! 

*  When  it  was  found  that  we  must  spend  another  night  on  the  boat,  (and  aAer  the  leak  had  been 
■topped,)  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  determined  to  proceed  to  Toledo,  one  hundred  milea 
west  of  Cleveland,  and  remain  there  all  night.  Our  run  to  this  point  was  delightftit.  The  lake 
had  become  calm  as  one  could  wish  to  see  it,  and  the  scene,  as  we  ran  by  the  light  of  the  declining 
sun  Into  the  beautlAil  Maumee  bay  and  river,  up  to  Toledo,  was  one  of  that  calm,  placid  loveliness 
that  soothes  ihe  care-worn  spirit,  and  gives  it  a  foretaste  of  peace.  Toledo  is  connected  with  Chi- 
cago by  the  Erie  and  Kabimazoo  road  to  Adrian.  It  Is  a  place  which  has  still  room  to  grow,  and 
we  were  not  long  in  making  a  tour  of  its  principal  streets.  It  is  destined  to  become  a  very 
important  point,  being  at  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  and  he\Dg  also  the  terminus  of  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  and  Miami  canals.  It  is  here,  too,  that  the  Lake-shore  road,  now  being  made  from  Buffalo  to 
Dunkirk  and  Cleveland,  connects  with  the  Southern  Michigan,  thus  forming  an  unbroken  line 
from  New- York  to  Chicago. 

'After  supper,  our  party  assembled  in  1  ho  upper  saloon,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  the  guesta 
a  meeting  was  called  to  express  a  sense  of  their  obligations  to  the  Directors  of  the  Efouthem  Michigan 
and  Northern  Indiana  Rail-road  for  the  polite  invitation  extended  to  them,  and  for  the  unceuslng 
attention  so  t)estowed  as  to  give  to  every  one  the  greatest  amount  of  enjoyment.  Judge  Brokson  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Matnard,  of  Buffalo,  and  Mr.  Dana,  of  the  ^TevfYork  TVtivaf,  who 
overtook  us  at  develand,  were  appointed  secretaries.  A  committee  was  selected  to  prepare 
resolutiona,  who  retired  for  that  purpose  to  the  captaln*s  room.  While  they  were  out.  Gov.  MAitrr 
tried  to  Induce  some  of  the  ladles  to  express  their  opinions,  but  there  were  no  leading  members 
of  the  Woman's  Rights  Convention  present,  or  else  they  preferred  to  be  silent.  The  Committee 
soon  returned,  and  presented  two  resolutions,  appropriate  and  expresdve,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Vbrmilyk,  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church  In  New-York,  was  then 
called  npon,  who  addressed  the  meeting  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  social  Importance  of  internal 
Improvements.  His  remarks  were  very  happy,  entering  Ailly  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  and 
were  received  with  great  approbation.  Rev.  Dr.  Tyno,  who  had  almost  hid  himself  in  a  comer, 
aa  tkr  as  possible  from  the  scene  of  action,  was  called  upon  so  long,  that  he  was  constrained 
to  come  forward.  He,  like  Dr.  Vbrmilyk,  spoke  of  the  social  and  religious  bearing  of 
these  great  highways.  He  said,  quoting,  I  believe,  from  Kossuth,  that  the  locomotive  was  the 
true  Democrat,  an  engine  which  will  ride  over  all  parties,  cliques,  and  sects.  I  cannot  give  his 
words,  but  the  great  idea  wasv,  that  these  iron  bands  would  soon  become  so  multiplied  that  there 
would  be  no  North,  no  Fouth,  no  East  nor  West:  strong  ties  of  kindred  would  unite  the  people 
of  these  t9tates:  the  telegraphic  rail-way  would  make  communication  and  intercourse  so  rapid 
and  easy,  that  a  feeling  of  estrangement  would  be  impossible.  Ttieir  influence  In  cementing  our 
glorious  Union,  in  making  it  *  one  and  indissoluble,*  will  be  every  day  more  appreciated,  at  least  by 
those  whose  business  or  pleasure  inclines  them  to  travel.  Mr.  Bbrjamin  Lodbr,  the  popular 
Presldeut  of  the  Erie  Rall-road  Company,  being  called  upon,  spoke  of  the  great  enterprise  with 
which  his  name  had  been  connected.  He  alluded  to  the  great  obstacles  the  Company  had 
to  encounter,  which  at  times  seemed  insurmountable,  but  which  had  at  length  been  overcome. 
He  stated  a  fact  in  relation  to  himself  which  surprised  me.  This  was  the  first  time  he  had  eiVer 
been  west  of  Dunkirk ;  hia  duties  at  home  had  so  entirely  occupied  him  that  he  had  been  una- 
ble to  make  the  Journey.  I  think  that  his  confidence  in  *  Erie '  must  be  greatly  increased  (If  any 
thing  was  needed  to  increase  it)  by  his  recent  visit.  I  have  often  wondered  that  our  leading  mer- 
cbanls  do  not  travel  more.  I  waa  a  short  time  since  in  conversation  with  one  of  our  leading  dtip- 
ping^merchaots,  who  has  for  years  been  hirgely  and  aucceseftilly  engaged  in  the  foreign  and  south- 
ern trade,  who  has  ships  and  steamers  leaving  New-York  almost  every  day,  and  to  my  surprise  he 
tfOkl  ma  he  had  never  been  as  far  south  as  Charleston.  It  struck  me  that  such  a  man  had 
nanch  to  learn. 

*  Bat  to  return.  After  some  other  speeches,  Cbarlrb  Butlbr,  Esq.,  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  made  some  interesting  statements  respecting  the  Southern  Michigan  and  North> 
em  Indiana  road,  in  the  construction  of  which  he  had  taken  an  important  part.    He  also  aUuded 
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to  the  responslbiUUM  of  the  eommittee  in  proyfdtng  for  ao  many  gaeato  for  such  a  distance,  and 
partlcalarly  to  the  accident  the  night  before,  when  the  apprehension  of  a  most  fearAil  disaster  was 
so  great  as  to  compress  into  an  hour  the  anxieties  of  a  life-time. 

*  The  meeting  soon  adjourned,  and  the  company  proceeded  to  the  forward  saloon,  where  some 
Impatient  masiciana  were  awaiting  them,  and  many  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  party  eqjoyed 
themselves  in  diincing  till  a  late  boor. 

'Between  six  and  seven  the  next  morning  we  ran  round  to  Monroe,  where  the  cars  were  waiting 
to  convey  us  to  Chicago.  The  party  were  received  here  by  military  and  fire  companies,  with  firing 
of  cannon,  beating  of  drums,  etc.  There  were  also  hero  some  other  directors  of  the  road,  among 
whom  I  noticed  the  Hon.  Hugh  Whitk,  hUe  member  of  Congress  flpom  our  State.  Mr.  Whitc, 
after  becoming  tired  of  political  life,  has  been  for  some  time  devoting  himself  to  more  congenial 
and  I  should  think  flir  more  useful  labors  than  Presidentmaking,  which  seems  to  be  the  principal 
occupation  of  members  of  Congress,  for  this  year  at  least 

'AAer  our  reception  on  the  shore  of  Michigan,  the  party  seated  themselves  in  the  cars  and  went 
on  lh>m  the  landing  to  Monroe,  where  we  were  again  received  with  a  military  saiuto  by  companies 
that  compare  favorably  with  those  of  our  Empire  City  In  dress  and  military  bearing. 

'The  most  interesting  feature  in  our  welcome  to  Monroe  was  that  extended  to  us  by  the  young 
ladies  of  the  Monroe  Female  Seminary.  They  were  out  In  fUll  force, 'armed  and  equipped.* 
My  ftiend  and  myself  were  in  the  second  train  of  cars ;  and  I  see  some  writer  who  was  in  the  first 
has  boasted  of  the  lavish  manner  in  which  the  bouquets  were  thrown  upon  them  by  the  fair  hands 
which  had  so  carefully  and  tasteAiliy  arranged  them.  I  assure  you.  Sir,  we  had  abundant  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  our  share.  I  saw  one  young  gentleman,  as  tiie  fiowers  began  to  come  into  the 
ear  windows,  who  seemed  to  be  felicitating  himself  with  the  idea  that  his  beautlAil  moustache  had 
captivated  at  least  one  of  the  young  daughters  of  Michigan,  until  he  saw  that  he  was  not  alone  in  his 
g^ory,  for  the  favors  of  these  young  beauties  were  so  general  that  none  of  us  could  boast  of  any 
advantage.  The  idea  of  receiving  us  in  May-day  attire,  and  loaded  with  flowers,  could  only  have 
originated  in  the  refinement  of  female  taste ;  and  the  beautKUI  manner  in  which  they  fulfilled  their 
part  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  honored  with  such  a  compliment.  One  of  the 
cars  in  our  train  being  neariy  empty,  our  conductor  politely  allowed  the  young  Misses  of  the  Sem- 
inary to  accompany  us  as  fhr  as  Petersburgh,  where  we  met  a  returning  train,  when  we  reluctantly 
bade  them  farewelL 

'  Our  route  was  now  through  southern  Michigan,  stopping  first  at  Adrian,  a  rery  pleasant  and 
rapidly-improving  town.  The  road  passes  through  Hudson,  Hillsdale,  Jonesville,  Quincy,  Cold- 
water,  etc.,  to  White  Pigeon,  a  place  apparently  about  six  months  old,  where  wo  were  to  dine. 
The  spacious  dining-haUs  were  in  the  large  unfinished  d^p/^t,  and  we  were  pleased  to  find  awaiting 
us  a  dinner,  not  only  substantial,  but  embracing  many  luxuries  of  the  season.  The  wishes  of  the 
guests  were  anticipated  by  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  vicinity,  who  were  in  attendance 
in  large  nnmber%  making  a  gala-day  of  the  occasion.  Our  party  were  so  well  pleased  with  their 
entertainment  here,  that  on  the  departure  of  the  cars,  they  expressed  their  approbation  in  enthur 
fliastic  cheers  for  the  ladies  of  White  Pigeon. 

'Soon  after  dinner  we  croaaied  the  line  dividing  Michigan  flpom  Indiana.  Our  first  stopping- 
place  waa  at  Elkhart;  we  passed  through  the  towns  of  Misbawaka,  South-Bend,  Teire 
Couple,  Laporte,  HolmesvIIle,  Baileytown,  and  Ainsworth,  to  Chicago.  Our  view  of  Laporte 
made  us  regret  that  we  could  not  see  more  of  that  pleasant  and  thriving  town.  Great  interest  and 
■atlsfiwtion  were  manifested  by  those  who,  for  the  first  time,  looked  upon  the  beautifhl  prairies  of 
the  west.  Those  on  our  route  were  not  so  large  as  the  vast  plains  in  Illinois  and  other  parta  of 
Indiana;  but  the  stately  forests  interspersed  with  openings,  on  which  the  rank  grass  in  its  rich 
green  waves  in  undulating  motion  to  the  breeze,  formed  a  landscape  on  which  the  eye  rests  with 
unmingled  pleasure*;  while  to  the  agriculturist  the  virgin  soil,  all  ready  for  the  plough,  glvea 
promise  of  a  rich  return  fbr  his  labor.  It  only  needed  the  Northern  Indiana  road  to  bring  a 
market  to  his  very  doors. 

'  It  was  near  sunset  when  we  approached  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  first  view  of  whldi, 
as  it  suddenly  broke  upon  us,  attracted  all  eyes  to  that  side  of  the  cars.  Lovely  was  our  ride  along 
the  low  shore,  where  the  calm  waters  lay  like  a  aleeplng  ocean  in  the  still  twilight  of  that  summer 
evening.  The  cool  and  invigorating  brreze,  with  the  quiet  accne  before  us,  was  so  refVeshing  as 
to  cause  ns  to  forget  the  fktlgue  and  weariuees  unavoidably  attendant  upon  a  Journey  of  two 
hundred  and  foriy-six  miles  in  the  cars. 

'Our  train  reached  Chicago  about  nine  p.  m.  A  gentleman  of  the  city  met  us  at  the  cars,  and 
told  us  there  were  carriages  waiting  to  take  us  to  the  city ;  that  the  best  hotels  were  Aill,  but  that 
a  committee  of  citizens  were  then  together  to  provide  lodgings  for  us  at  private  houses.  Mr.  A. 
and  mysc'lf  preferred  such  accommodations  as  we  could  still  obtain,  rather  than  impose  on  the 
ktodneas  of  stnngera.   The  next  morning  I  called  on  Mr.  S.,  a  gentleman  who  haa  for  many  yean 
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been  a  reiident  of  the  place,  whom  I  law  on  my  fonner  visit,  and  with  whom  I  had  occasional 
business  coirespondenoe,  and  he  insisted  that  Mr.  A.  and  myself  should  at  once  have  our  baggage 
sent  from  the  hotel  to  his  house,  and  consider  ourselyes  his  guests  for  the  day,  as  we  purposed 
turning  our  faces  homeward  that  night  As  be  would  take  no  denial,  we  accepted  his  luTltaUon, 
so  kindly  given,  and,  after  strolling  through  the  city,  making  several  calls,  and  among  others  a 
short  but  very  pleasant  one  upon  the  Editor  of  the  Chicago  DaUy  Journal,  we  went  to  the  residence 
of  our  (Hcnd  to  dinner.  His  house  is  delightAilly  situated  on  Michigan  Avenue,  which  bean 
the  same  relation  to  Chicago  that  the  Fifth  Avenue  does  to  New- York,  being  tht  street  for  resl- 
denoes.  It  Is  directly  on  the  lake,  and  apparently  only  a  few  fyet  above  the  water,  which  spreads 
like  Ocean*s  mirror  in  all  its  grandeur  before  you«  We  were  on  this  street  several  times,  and 
during  my  first  visit  here  I  had  many  times  passed  along  it;  and  I  then  and  still  think,  I  should 
never  tire  of  looking  out  upon  this  great  lake.  I  have  never  seen  Lake  Michigan  hished  into 
tempestuous  waves  by  the  unchained  fory  of  the  winds,  where  there  are  no  mountains  or  hills  to 
Impede  their  course;  ard  at  such  a  time,  when  Michigan  Avenue  is  washed  by  the  spray  of  the 
dashing  waters,  I  might  receive  a  different  Impreaslon  of  its  beauty. 

*  We  were  received  by  Mrs.  S.  with  a  cordial,  unaffected  welcome,  which  made  us  at  once  feel  at 
home  with  her  and  her  lovely  children ;  and  we  soon  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  dinner,  to  which 
we  did  ample  Justice.  A  part  of  our  dessert  consisted  of  strawberries  and  cream.  Yes,  Sir;  flnei 
ripe.  Juicy  strawberries  and  real  cream,  a  thing  Gothamites  know  only  by  the  hearing  of  the  car. 
Some  of  their  ancestors  may  have  known  it;  those  who,  like  myself^  were  raited  In  the  country 
may  have  tasted  It ;  but  to  the  modern  New-Yorker  It  Is  a  substance  entirely  unknown.  After 
allowing  our  dinner  a  little  time  to  digest,  my  Mend  procured  a  carriage^  and,  with  Mr.  B.  to 
accompany  us,  he  drove  us  In  every  direction  around  and  through  the  city,  pointing  out^ll  the 
chief  objects  of  Interest  on  the  way.  Chicago  has  now  a  population  of  about  forty  thousand,  and 
Is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  It  has  several  large  and  commodious  hotels,  the  most 
extensive  of  which  Is  the  Tremont,  where  I  did  not  stop,  except  to  ascend  to  the  cupola,  IVom 
which  I  had  a  flue  view  of  the  city,  the  prairie,  and  the  lake.  There  are  several  fine  churches, 
of  which  the  Second  Presbyterian  chnreh,  recently  erected,  is  the  finest.  It  was  open,  and  was 
visited  by  most  of  the  excurelonlsts,  who  all  admired  the  beau^  of  its  architecture  and  its  com- 
modious and  neatly-flnished  interior.  I  noticed  neveral  hirge  and  well-fllled  book-storer,  and  learn 
that  they  are  well  supported,  a  fact  which  speaks  highly  for  the  intelligence  of  this  part  of  our  great 
west.  When  the  numerous  rall-roids  now  being  constructed,  which  will  lead  to  and  from 
Chicago,  are  completed,  It  will  have  commerelal  advantages  over  any  other  city  In  the  north-west. 

*I  wished  to  return  by  Detroit,  and  was  politely  ftirnlshed  with  a  ticket  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo 
by  Colonel  HAMMOitn,  the  active  agent  of  the  Michigan  Central  Rail-road.  As  I  purposed 
being  In  Detroit  on  Saturday,  I  was  obliged  to  go  over  this  road  In  the  night,  and  of  course 
could  see  nothing  of  the  country.  The  Central  road  is  two  hundred  and  elghty<one  miles- 
long,  Is  well  built,  and  all  the  arrangements  are  as  perfect  as  on  any  of  our  eastern  roads.  The 
company  have  three  itcamers,  the  May-flower,  Atlantic,  and  Ocean,  which  form  a  dally  line  trom 
Detroit  to  BuflTolo.  We  stopped  for  our  morning  meal  at  Marshall,  where  we  found  an  excellent 
breakfest.  A  friend  who  has  Just  come  over  this  route  says  he  had  the  best  dinner  at  Marshall, 
with  more  time  and  comtbrt  In  eating  it,  than  on  any  road  he  hss  been  over  In  his  travel). 

*  I  srrived  at  Detroit  about  nine  a.  m.,  and  went  to  the  Biddle-House,  where  I  met  some  New- 
York  friends,  who  introduced  me  to  Colonel  Dibble,  who,  with  his  worthy  son,  do  the  honore  of 
their  fine  establishment  In  such  a  way  as  to  mnke  their  guests  feel  entirely  at  home.  Perfect 
order  and  quietness  prevail  through  the  house,  forming  a  very  pleasant  contrast  to  the  dissgreeable 
bustle  and  stunning  sounds  of  the  infernnl  gong,  etc.,  which  are  k>  often  met  with  in  hotds. 
Detroit  has  greatly  Improved  during  the  past  seven  years,  and  must  undoubtedly  continue  to  do  so. 
It  has  important  commercial  advantages,  great  beauty  of  situation,  and  to  the  other  modes  of 
communication  with  the  Atlantic  cities,  will  soon  be  added  the  rail-road  along  the  Canada  shore 
to  Torontfs  Montreal,  and  Quebec 

*Aflcr  spending  the  Sabbath  In  quietness  here,  on  Monday  morning  I  bade  adieu  to  the 
Meesrs.  Dibblk,  and  took  passage  on  the  May-flower,  which  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  the 
*  crack  boat'  on  Lake  Erie  Mr.  H.  S.  Nicholls,  the  worthy  and  accommodating  clerk,  had 
made  roe  promise  to  go  over  the  lake  with  him.  In  case  I  should  be  in  that  vicinity  this  summer. 
I  was  therefore  happy  to  meet  him  and  Captain  Gkorgk  Willouorby,  the  commander,  who 
combines  the  experience  of  the  sailor  with  the  true  gentleman,  and  Is  deservedly  popular.  Quite 
a  number  of  the  *  solid  men'  of  Wall-street,  with  their  ladies,  who  were  of  the  excnnlon  party, 
had  come  over  from  Chicago  on  Saturday,  and  went  down  the  lake  on  the  May-flower.  The  day 
was  fine,  the  lake  smooth,  the  dinner  superb,  end  nothing  wanting  to  make  the  passage  as  agree- 
able as  It  could  be.  In  the  evening,  I  found  the  ladles  and  gentlemen  in  the  after-saloon  gathered 
about  a  young  colored  man,  who  seemed  to  possess  very  considerable  powen  as  a  ventriloquist. 
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He  held  an  amoBing  dialogue  with  an  old  man  under  a  chair,  and  then  In  one  of  the  state-rooms ; 
and  lastly,  wishing  to  show  some  of  the  ladies  still  more  of  his  skill,  he  asked  some  gentlemen  to 
stand  up.  As  Ihey  seemed  rather  backward,  SuBpnERD  Knapp,  Fsq.,  offered  himself  ibr  a  ^subject,' 
when  the  artist  made  us  hear  the  old  man  in  Mr.  Khapp^s  interior,  as  if  struggling  to  get  free,  and 
then  he  seemed  to  be  ftiU  of  chickens,  whose  chirping  was  received  with  roars  of  laughter  by  the 
company.  After  a  delightful  passage  we  arrived  at  Buffalo,  and  the  next  morning  went  down  the 
Niagara  river  to  the  Rapids,  In  the  Canada  steamer.  We  had  there  to  change  to  some  cars  drawn 
by  horses;  and  this  part  of  the  journey  is  detestable:  all  the  arrangements  are  behind  the  age, 
and  such  as  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  States.  But  we  soon  arrived  at  the  CIlflon-House,  and 
B  view  of  the  falls  allayed  every  remnant  of  indignation  at  the  old  fogies  who  manage  the  niil-road« 

*I  should  be  guilty  of  presiunption  if  I  were  to  undertake  any  description  of  Niagara.  AHer 
tiring  myself  in  the  delightful  walks  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  I  was  lulled  to  repose  by  the  roar 
of  the  cataract,  and  it  was  the  flrst  object  presented  to  my  waking  vision.  My  friend  Mr.  A.,  who 
Is  an  Englishman,  felt  his  loyalty  stirring  his  soul  at  being  again  in  the  QraxN^s  dominions.  He 
considers  the  falls  a  great  inttitvtiont  which  will  bear  seeing  more  than  once.  We  went  over 
to  Gout-Iskuid  the  day  of  our  arrival,  and  saw  the  falls  fhim  almost  every  point  of  view,  end  the 
next  day  enjoyed  the  never-tiring  scenery  again.  In  the  aAemoou  wo  returned  to  Biii&lo,  and 
thence  to  Dunkirk,  and  over  tlie  Eric  Rail-road  home. 

*Thu8  ended  the  most  extensive  and  pleasant  excursion  ever  given  by  any  rail-road  company.  I 
regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  you  a  better  accotmt  of  It.  When  we  see  how  much  has 
beeu  accomplished  in  twenty  years  in  the  infancy  of  rail-road  enterprise ;  when  we  take  a  glance 
at  the  great  lines  now  being  built,  we  cannot  but  look  forward,  and  think  what  will  be  the  result 
of  twiBity  years'  farther  progress  in  the  ratio  of  the  past.  Why,  Sir,  if  I  am  permitted  to  live  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  I  as  much  expect  to  be  able  to  go  from  New-York  to  San  Francisco  by  rail-road 
in  six  days,  as  I  do  that  the  time  will  roll  around.  When  I  see  how  much  has  been  and  is  being 
accomplished  in  these  great  commercial  improvements,  I  am  thankAil  that  I  live  in  utich  a  country 
and  In  aiuh  an  agu  Moat  truly  youra, 


The  late  David  Graham.  — The  death  of  this  distinguished  citizen  has  created 
a  void  in  the  metropolitan  bar,  in  society,  and  in  circles  of  private  friendship, 
which  will  not  soon  be  filled.  Mr.  Graham  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  personal 
friends:  a  warm-hearted,  genial  roan;  of  accomplished  manners  and  profound 
acquirements ;  who  attached  his  friends  to  him  without  effort^  and  preserved 
them  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  an  affectionate  son,  husband,  and  father; 
and  by  all  who  were  capable  of  appreciating  him,  he  was  esteemed  and  beloved. 
Had  Willis  Gatlord  Clark  been  living,  few  deaths  would  have  so  touched  his 
heart  as  that  of  his  life-long  friend  and  constant  correspondent,  David  Graham. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  no  'stranger  hands'  were  required  to  minister  to 
his  last  wants.  An  affectionate  and  devoted  brother,  who  had  watched  over 
him  with  the  most  assiduous  care,  closed  hia  dying  eyes  in  a  foreign  land,  and 
accompanied  his  embalmed  body  back  to  its  native  soil.  The  following  particu- 
lars, in  Mr.  Graham's  history  we  derive  from  sources  entirely  authentic:  He 
was  born  on  the  seventh  day  of  February,  1808.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
Columbia  College,  leaving  which,  he  entered  the  office  of  his  father,  David 
Graham,  Senior.  In  1827,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  before  attaining  his  majority,  argued  cases  in  the  highest  courts  in  the  State. 
In  1831  he  was  a  leading  member  of  the  National  Republican  Convention,  which 
nominated  Henry  Clay  for  President^  and  Johx  Sargent  for  Vice-President,  and 
was  a  warm  personal  and  political  friend  of  the  great  statesman  through  life. 
In  1832  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  'Practice,'  which  became  the 
standard  work  on  that  subject  in  this  state,  and,  until  the  passing  of  the  new 
'Code,'  was  the  lawyer's  '  vade  mecum,*  In  1838  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Common  Council,  and  served  for  three  consecutive  years.    In  1839  he  published 
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hiB  work  on  the  JuriBdicUon  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  same  year,  he  defended 
the  celebrated  case  of  Ezra  Wurri,  for  murder ;  and  although  his  client  was  con- 
yicted,  through  the  assiduity  and  professional  skill  of  his  opponent,  a  new  trial 
was  obtained,  wliich  resulted  in  a  conyiction  for  manslaughter  in  the  third 
degree.  This  was  one  of  upward  of  fifteen  exciting  capital  cases,  including 
Mabt  Bodikk's,  Ausn^i's,  and  Donilson'b,  in  this  state,  and  the  celebrated  case  of 
Spenxer,  in  New- Jersey,  which  resulted  with  success  to  his  clients.  In  1841  he 
was  nominated  for  the  Mayoralty  by  the  Whig  Convention,  but  declined.  In 
1842  he  was  appointed  Counsel  to  the  Corporation ;  and  published  the  second 
American  edition  of  SMmi*8  Chancery  Practice,  (a  work  of  great  merit  on  the 
Chancery  Practice  of  England,)  with  copious  and  valuable  notes,  adapting  it  to 
our  courts.  In  1844  he  was  associated  with  the  late  D.  B.  Oodkn  in  the  defence 
of  Bishop  Omdkboonk,  and  made  one  of  the  ablest  and  roost  eloquent  arguments 
in  his  behalf  ever  made  before  any  tribunal.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Commijeioners  to  revise  and  simplify  the  Practice  of  Pleadings  of  this  state ; 
and  in  1849  he  prepared  the  ordinances  organizing  the  Municipal  Departments 
of  this  city,  under  the  new  charter.  Mr.  Gbaham's  health  began  to  fail  nearly 
two  years  ago,  and  for  the  last  year  he  was  wholly  unable  to  pursue  his  pro- 
fessional avocations.  At  length,  during  the  past  winter,  he  was  persuaded  by 
some  intimate  friends  to  visit  the  south  of  Europe,  in  the  hope  that  his  disease 
might  yield  to  the  gentle  influences  of  Italian  skies  and  complete  immunity  from 
the  cares  and  anxieties  of  daily  life.  The  hopes  that  led  to  this  resort  were 
disappointed.  Mr.  Grauam  hardly  reached  Italy  before  his  brilliant  and  too 
brief  earthly  career  was  brought  to  a  close.  lie  died  at  Nice,  among  stranger^ 
and  his  last  look  was  on  scenes  unfamiliar  to  his  closing  eyes ;  but  the  admira- 
tion and  love  of  ten  thousand  saddened  hearts  will  long  hold  his  virtues  and 
talents  in  grateful  remembrance. 


AxonxEB  'Lgitse  from  up  the  RrvEB.' — Again  we  commend  to  our  readers 
another  of  the  pleasant  letters  of  our  'up-river*  correspondent,  from  whom 
they  have  heard  in  more  ways,  and  more  frequently,  than  they  have  any  idea 
ot     We  are  promised  a  continuance  of  the  correspondence : 

t  Up  tk§  River,  Jmlg  5th,  1852. 

*This  year,  by  a  freak  of  the  calendar,  the  glorious  Fourth  falls  upon  *  Sabbath,' 
and  the  large  amount  of  patriotism  in  the  country  has  to  be  bottled  up  until 
Monday  morning.  When  this  occurs,  the  clergy  get  the  start  of  the  prophets 
of  the  groves  by  a  single  day,  and,  wrapping  themselves  up  in  the  American 
flag,  supersede  the  legitimate  'orators  of  the  day'  by  a  little  pulpit  eloquence. 
Principles  of  "76,  star-spangled  banner,  forefathers  of  the  Revolution,  blood- 
bought  freedom,  together  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  gunpowder-flashe?,  illu- 
minate the  track  of  sermons,  while  the  Fourth-of-July  Committee  attentively 
listen,  and  the  litUe  Sunday-school  boys  sit  underneath,  their  pockets  already 
filled  with  Chinese  crackers,  which  seem  expressly  made  for  the  barbarians. 
Are  the  citizens  of  this  free  country  going  to  be  cheated  out  of  their  only  holiday 
(Thanksgiving  excepted)  by  the  intervention  of  a  Sunday  f  Certainly  not! 
Toward  sun-down  a  little  of  the  effervescence  begins  to  escape,  and  you  hear  the 
popping  of  occasional  guns  in  the  hands  of  young  men  of  a  defective  piety,  and 
stray  sparks  steal  into  a  few  Chinese  pack&  Before  sunrise  the  banging  and 
bell-ringing  are  incessant,  and  soon  the  demand  on  horse-flesh  is  unparalleled 
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with  any  day  in  the  year.  It  is  the  festiyal  of  liyery-stable  keepers^  and  the 
blifitering  heat  makes  it  the  very  purgatory  of  horses.  Villages  to  whose  turn 
it  does  not  fall  to  '  celebrate  *  soon  look  as  solemn  as  the  grave,  while  the  high- 
ways are  thronged  with  both  sexes  going  to  the  fete;  and  the  display  of  white 
trowsers  and  gay  bonnets  is  immense.  Were  I  in  New- York,  I  should  eschew 
the  affectation  of  flying  to  the  country  to  the  imaginary  pleasures  of  troublesome 
pie-nies,  and  would  stand  the  disgusting  racket  of  gunpowder^zplosions  for  a 
sight  of  the  'sogers*  and  martial  display,  which  fills  me  wiih  ecstasy.  But  not 
haying  a  fancy  for  the  fossifieation  made  in  small  towns»  I  shall  '  keep  quiet,*  and 
write  a  letter  to  my  friend,  the  'Old  Kkick./  no  doubt  at  this  moment  in  the 
shady  retreats  of  Dobbs*  Ferry,  unsealing  packets  of  the  aforesaid  diabolical 
crackers  for  the  patriotic  and  juvenile  young  Knicks.  * 

'  Herein  I  may  adventure  perhaps  a  little  advice.  Though  brimstone  may  be 
appropriate  enough  for  one  of  your  cognomen,  for  mercy's  sake  do  n't  train  up 
the  young  to  be  familiar  with  the  smell.  I  was  standing  by  the  Park  Fountain 
some  few  years  ago,  waiting  for  the  fire-works  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  to  be 
let  off,  when  a  diminutive  'loafer*  fired  a  heavily-loaded,  hard- rammed  pistol 
at  my  very  ear.  I  thought  I  should  have  gone  out  of  my  skin :  I  was  deaf| 
dumb,  blind,  nearly  choked  for  the  instant^  and  my  next  feeling  was  one  of 
revenge.  What  was  my  satisfaction  then  to  see  an  elderly  clergyman,  whose 
nerves  had  been  alike  shattered,  single  out  the  offending  urchin,  box  his  ears 
soundly,  and  though  I  was  sorry  to  hear  him  swear,  apply  his  foot  with  a  hearty 
good- will  to  the  juvenile  rear  I  It  did  me  more  good  than  the  'Battle  of  Nava- 
rino.*  If  it  were  worth  while,  I  could  write  an  essay  full  of  detestation  for 
Chinese  crackers.  Yet  if  you  say  a  word  about  them  in  this  country,  you  are 
put  down.  I  was  on  one  Fourth-of-July  evening  sitting  on  a  quiet  piazza,  afar 
from  the  noise  and  smoke  of  the  day,  as  I  thought^  speaking  of  this  very  nuisance 
to  a  very  staid  and  religious  man  of  famUy.  I  said  that  tliere  were  some  things 
connected  with  the  observance  of  this  day  which  ought  to  be  repugnant  to  a 
Christian  people.  The  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  beside  being 
a  great  bore,  because  nearly  all  were  familiar  with  the  document,  was  an  unneces- 
sary trumping  up  of  old  grievances^  which  ought  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  the 
rekindling  of  animosities  with  those  toward  whom  we  now  entertained  the  senti- 
ments of  peace  and  good- will.  And  beside,'  I  said,  for  my  Christian  friend  was 
an  officer  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  '  indulging  the  young  with  pistols  and 
gunpowder * 

"Oh,  pa!  pal  do  let  us  have  one  pack  more  I  We  won*t  set  fire  to  any 
thing,  indeed  we  won't* 

'The  delegate  of  Uie  Peace  Convention  thrust  his  arm  into  his  coat-pockety 
drew  out  a  string  of  red  crackers^  fiung  them  to  the  boy,  and  told  him  to  &re 
them  in  the  barrel.    So  the  argument  was  ended. 

•  Since  my  last  to  you,  some  little  progress  has  been  made  in  housekeeping 
gardening,  and  bo  forth.  I  have  had  my  lawn  shaved,  and  got  a  load  of  hay, 
so  that  I  shall  be  ready  for  horses,  or  ready  for  asses.  The  first  are  more 
useful,  the  latter  more  amusing.  I  look  forward  with  high  aspiration  to  keeping 
a  cow.  A  degree  of  comfort  anH  satisfaction  is  involved  in  having  one  on  your 
own  premises.  To  notice  her  meek  look  as  she  stands  in  the  barn-yard  of  a 
summer  evening  letting  herself  be  mDked,  and  chewing  the  cud  ;*  the  kneeling 


*  How  mach  better  than  chewing  the  quid  I 
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form  of  the  dairj-maid  bj  the  side  of  the  polished, brass-girt)  maple  pail ;  the  hol- 
low sound  of  the  snowy  cataract  covered  witli  bubbles  and  effervescence,  and  the 
squeezing  ont  of  the  last  rich  drops  I  Occasionally  she  will  be  vicious^  for  some 
eows  are  undeniably  bom  for  condemnation ;  and  I  do  n't  know  in  the  course 
of  my  rustic  observation  a  worse  animal,  and  one  more  possessed  by  the  devil, 
than  an  ill-disposed  cow.  She  is  stubborn,  heady,  high-minded,  will  have  her 
own  way,  open  gates  with  her  tongue  or  her  teeth  or  her  horns,  eat  up  your 
cabbages,  and  kick  over  the  paiL  Tie  her  by  the  horns  to  the  fence  and  whip 
her  well  with  a  long  stick :  do  n*t  heave  a  paving-stone  against  her  side.  Yao- 
eine  matter  alone  should  make  us  grateful  to  the  whole  herd.  Above  all  things^ 
never  sacrifice  your  temper  to  crooked  horns.  Think  of  the  satisfaction  of  sitting 
down  at  your  tea-table,  with  your  elegant  hereditary  silver  milk-pot^  (or  if  you 
have  not  silver,  one  of  Britannia  metal,  like  ours^  will  do  on  a  pinch,)  contain- 
ing undiluted  milk.  (We  have  no  pumps  in  this  neighborhood.)  Go  into  your 
deep-dug  cellar,  and  look  at  those  shallow  dishes  whereon  the  rich  cream  gathers, 
and  oh  I  the  golden  butter,  the  cheesesi  the  streams  of  butter-milk,  desiderated 
by  pigs,  the  high  enjoyment  of  the  frozen  pyramid  on  a  sultry  night  1  Can  you 
tell  me  where  I  may  obtain  a  good  Devonshire  cow  f 

'I  told  you  of  losing  my  canary,  did  I  not?  At  any  rate^  I  will  furnish  the 
particulars  now.  My  friend  Lemon,  going  out  of  town,  gave  me  one  by  name 
DicxT,  an  accomplished  singer.  I  walked  round  to  Abchis  Grixves'b,  in  Barclay- 
street^*  and  bought  a  package  of  rape-seed ;  and  that  afternoon  we  bundled  our- 
selves into  the  coach,  with  a  deal  of  bother,  for  who  likes  to  carry  a  cage  on  his 
lap?  I  got  the  troublesome  trunks  on  board,  took  the  carpet-bags  and  cage,  and 
hung  the  latter  on  a  hook  under  the  deck  of  the  steam-boat  'Armenia,'  which  was 
soon  on  her  way  to  Newburgh.  Got  the  bird  ashore  with  much  trouble,  and 
after  getting  packed  somehow  or  other  into  a  crowded  coach,  held  the  bird 
again  with  much  inconvenience.  Let  him  out  for  an  hour  or  so  on  Sunday 
morning,  when  he  seemed  much  at  home.  Put  him  in  again,  and  then  placed 
the  cage  on  the  piazza.  We  have  no  cat  I  do  not  keep  a  cat  I  had  not  seen 
one  near  the  premises.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  a  nasty  black-and-white  one  came 
creeping  and  skulking  along  the  fence,  while  my  back  was  turned,  knocked  over 
the  cage,  and  let  out  the  bird ;  and  as  I  ran  out,  nothing  could  be  seen  but  a 
glimpse  of  his  yellow  wing  and  the  tip  end  of  the  tail  of  the  retreating  cat  I 
found  EvxLiNA  in  tears,  but  for  my  own  part  have  no  tears  in  the  socket  for  mis- 
fortunes of  this  kind.  I  have  the  cage  still  on  hand.  Don't  you  know  where 
I  could  procure  a  good  canary  ? 

'To  make  up  for  the  loss  of  our  canary,  we  have  a  thousand  swallows  in  the 
chimney,  who  keep  up  a  continual  twittering  and  chattering  by  night  and  l^ 
day.  There  is  a  round  hole  in  the  fire-place,  through  which  a  stove-pipe  was 
wont  to  go.  The  other  morning  I  found  one  of  these  birds  sitting  therein,  dress- 
ing up  his  blue  wing^  with  his  beak,  and  looking  into  the  room  most  unconcern- 
edly. It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  them  every  evening,  glancing  about  with  the  rapidity 
of  electric  flashes,  and  diving  down  at  last  into  the  square-mouthed  cavern,  from 
which  they  are  not  at  present  in  danger  of  being  smoked  out    They  keep  their 

*  Abcbik*!  if  tbe  place  to  go  to.  It  is  a  perfect  miueum  of  fonr-footed  beasts  and  fowls  of  the 
air:  dogs,  of  all  descriptions,  big  and  little;  monkeys,  foxes,  rabbits,  squirrels;  all  kinds  of  sing* 
ing  and  other  birds,  indudiug  that  rara-avit,  a  veritable  black  swan.  We  took  *  Young  Kkicx.* 
there  one  morning,  and  *by  V  Lady'  'twas  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  entice  him  away.  He 
wanted  to  ^seethe  monkeys  more  I'  Es.  SNtoEBRBooxBa. 
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feathers  in  excellent  order,  and  look  as  if  they  had  been  carried  and  rubbed 
down  bj  ZspoTB.  We  have  a  nest  of  wrens  near  by.  This  bird,  who  allows 
you  to  come  near  enongh  to  put  salt  upon  his  tail,  is  very  musical,  singing  con- 
stantly, but  in  short  snatches  immediately  repeated,  and  not  drawn  out  like  the 
notes  of  a  canary,  which  are  sometimes  enough  to  make  you  stop  your  ears  with 
wax,  and  hold  your  breath.  The  other  day,  several  birds  in  my  enclosure.  Sir 
Robert  Lincoln,  Robin,  etc,  the  whole  conducted  by  Signor  Redhead  Wood- 
FECKERun,  followed  one  another  in  a  curious  succession  of  notes  which  veiy 
dosely  resembled  the  well-known  air  in  Bobert  le  DiabU : 

•  Tk-Tdm — te  tum-te  turn — da-da-da-da. 

*TcK-ra,  ra,  ra,  radadada-de. 

*Te  RuM-ra  ra,'  etc^  etc. 

'At  this  season  of  the  year  a  great  many  birdlings,  with  none  too  many  feathers 
on  their  wings,  in  their  first  attempts  to  fly,  fall  on  the  grass  and  chirp  long  and 
loud,  in  answer  to  the  call  of  the  parent-bird,  in  consequence  of  which  you  easily 
take  them.  I  yesterday  caught  a  young  robin,  but  he  pecked  my  band  so 
severely  that  I  flung  him  back  into  the  lilac-bush,  considering  a  bird  which 
would  act  in  that  way  as  not  worth  a  cage.  Sitting  in  my  quiet  study  in  this 
valley,  which  is  remarkably  cool,  (because  the  air  perpetually  draws  through 
from  the  river  like  a  funnel,)  and  the  birds  continue  to  sing  as  vivaciously  as 
ever  at  mid-day,  I  was  just  thinking,  as  I  listened  to  the  wren,  the  boblink,  and 
the  cat-bird,  of  the  superiority  of  nature  to  art  I  have  heard  JEN^'T  Lind  when 
the  ears  of  five  thousand  were  literally  fed  on  the  most  impalpable  and  attenu- 
ated notes  of  that  divine  voice,  as  the  same  number  of  people  were  once  miracu- 
lously fed  on  a  mere  morsel  of  bread.     What  is  Lind  to  Linnet  f 

'Thbrk  sings  wtth  glees,  upon  the  tree 

Before  ray  chambcp-door, 
The  sweetest  bird  I  ever  heard 

In  all  my  life  before. 

*  The  IrllUng  note  which  shakes  his  throat 

Is  rich,  and  ripe,  and  round ; 
Not  Jkkny's  voice  has  tn  our  choice 
More  melody  of  sound. 

*  In  wood  and  dell,  I  know  taW  well. 

Where  nightingsilcs  nre  heard. 
She  learned  in  part  her  blessed  art 
To  imitate  the  bird.* 

'Perhaps  you  may  wish  to  know  my  success  in  gardening.  Never  was  the 
head  of  a  neglected  boy  more  tcratched  than  my  enclosures  have  been  by  my 
neighbors'  fowls.  If  I  have  worked  an  hour  to  put  seeds  in  the  ground,  they 
r^ularly  undo  the  work  by  scratching  them  all  up,  and  then  making  sundry 
round  holes  to  deposit  their  vermin-covered  bodies  in  the  cooling  earth.  Con- 
found them  1  if  I  kept  such  a  thing  as  a  loaded  gun  I  would  scatter  enough 
dmcn  over  my  garden  to  make  a  feather-bed.  But  I  won't  do  it,  because  I  con- 
sider peace  better  than  peas.  These  delinquent  chickens  are  perfectly  conscious 
of  guilt  In  a  barn-yard,  where  they  are  legitimately  scratching  on  a  dung-hill, 
they  let  you  approach  within  a  foot;  but  in  a  garden,  when  they  see  you  twenty 
yards  off,  they  turn  tail,  put  their  heads  down,  and  run  as  if  they  expected  to 
be  peppered  with  shot.  Notwithstanding  these  provoking  poachers,  who  have 
materially  diminished  my  enthusiasm  for  the  hoe  and  spade,  I  have  managed  to 
raise  a  few  radishes.  What  more  refreshing  and  delightful,  especially  in  early 
springs  when  sated  and  disgusted  with  grease  and  animal  diet,  than  a  tumbler 
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fon  of  thori-top^  acarlet  radishes  plao«d  upon  jour  toft-Ublfl^  to  be  aoeompanied 
with  sponge-Uko  bread  and  gnua-butter  t  How  freah,  eriap^  eraoklin^  sparkling 
thej  are^  as  jon  take  them  out  of  water  I  How  70a  do  lore  to  snap  them  in  two 
like  brittle  glaai^  dip  the  ends  in  a  little  salt^  and  eraek  them  to  pieees  in  your 
fererish  mouth  I  Such  indulgence  is  a  harmless  epicurism,  which  the  present 
state  of  sumptuary  laws  does  not  forbid.  I  do  hope  that  radishes  maj  be 
spared,  although  I  foresee  that  the  days  of  $alad  are  numbered,  because  lettuce 
contains  opium,  as  is  well  known.  On  Sunday  last  we  enjoyed  a  simple  and 
delicious  dinner,  which  did  not  keep  the  cook  from  church,  and  did  not  take 
half  an  hour  in  preparation.  I  cannot  say  that  I  regr^  to  say,  that  it  was  neither 
the  triumph  of  my  own  garden,  nor  of  my  own  larder;  but  what  is  pleasanter, 
it  was  the  proof  of  neighborly  kindness:  a  mesa  of  Windsor  bean^  and  of 
juTenile  pea^  with  a  head  of  lettuce  of  the  Tery  tenderest  and  most  crackling 
description,  dressed  according  to  the  recipe  of  Stdnxt  Smit^  accompanied  with 
a  ruddy  slice  of  broiled  ham,  and  some  new  potatoeai  For  these^  and  all  Hu 
other  benefiti^  Gon'a  holy  name  be  praised.' 

'PoerscRiFT:  Jvlt  14. — In  my  last,  in  the  course  of  some  desulUnj  reourka 
upon  fowls,  I  stated  my  wifihes  with  regard  to  a  Shanghai  hen,  not  supposing 
that  many  of  that  breed  cackled  on  tliis  side  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
Tliis  day,  at  the  hour  of  three,  while  dining  very  frugally  on  some  marrow&t 
pea%  young  beans^  a  salad,  and  a  few  slices  of  bacon,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  refre:bliing  rain  was  falling  upon  the  parched  earth,  and  the  fogs  drifted  oyer 
the  mountains,  I  observed  a  caniage  at  the  gate.  Presently  there  was  deposited 
a  basket  well  eoyered  with  canvas ;  and  on  peeping  in,  I  discovered  a  cock  and  hen 
of  the  Shanghai  breed  I  A  polite  missive  accompanied  the  same,  and  on  the 
card  which  contained  tlie  douor*s  name  was  written  in  pencil, '  Beuold  thi 
Sbaxguais  1  *  This  was  the  considerate  gift  of  a  gentleman  who  has  a  charming 
•eat  near  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river,  to  me  at  present  a  perfect  stranger.  I 
put  the  fowls  in  the  corn-crib,  and  they  have  kept  up  the  most  prodigious  cack> 
ling,  drumming  of  the  wings*  and  crowing,  ever  since.  Hie  Shanghais  erow 
yery  ttrong.  I  am  now  going  into  tlie  business  of  raising  fowls  in  earnest  and 
will  bring  you  a  basket  of  eggs  when  I  come  again.  The  oysters  which  I  prom- 
iaed  you  when  I  lived  on  Uie  water-side,  I  could  not  well  send,  because  when 
I  had  tliem  ready,  a  party  of  friends  arrived,  and  we  ate  them  up. 

'Sum-down. —The  neighbors  have  been  over  to  look  at  the  fowW 
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Tm  above  sentence,  brief  as  it  is,  is  in  itself  at  thia  moment,  the  national 
aymbol  of  a  nation's  sorrow.  It  expresses  all  that  the  booming  of  minute^na; 
the  funeral  processions,  slow  moving  through  towns  and  cities  clad  in  solemn 
gloom;  and  eloquent  orations^ it  expresses  alL  The  simple  record  is  itself  an 
eulogy  u|K>n  the  consummate  orator,  the  renowned  statesman,  the  noble  patriot^ 
the  whole-hearted  American,  who  has  *gone  hence,  and  will  be  no  more  seen.' 
Hay  his  example  and  hia  memory  sink  deep  into  tkt  hearta  of  hia  oountrymenj 
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SmnuAL  GoionJNiOATioirB. — Sitd^  solitary  and 
alone  the  other  eyening  in  the  sanotnm,  with  no 
toond  to  illnetrate  the  idlenee,  Bare  the  fabt  itir 
of  the  night-wind  among  the  leayee  of  the  Alan- 
thus  and  linden-trees  before  the  open  windowa ; 
sitting  thu^  and  thinking  of  'diyene  things  fbre- 
done,'  and  also  of  the  ftiture,  there  came  snddenlj 
from  ondemeath  the  table  on  which  we  do  onr  scrib- 
bling, three  distinct  noises:  tap  I  rapt  rap  I  We 
started  up,  and  took  a  hast  j  glance  breath ;  fancy- 
ing that  belike  *Tonng  Khigk.'  or  lltUe  Jose,  had 
quietly  hidden  there^  to  startle  us  into  a  sudden 
jump^  for  their  amusement  But  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  seen;  and  all  again  was  stilL  Justatdiat 
moment^  *7\MokUt  tu-whit!  tu-who-o-ol'  echoed 
through  the  apartment  We  looked  around;  and  from  the  branching  antlers 
of  a  *8tag  of  ten  tines '  peered  down  upon  us  The  Owx^  with  eyes  of  a  preterm 
natural  brightnessi  Slowly  he  raised  his  wings,  closed  them  again,  winked 
deliberately  onoe^  and  then,  opening  his  bill,  said,  drily: 
*  The  Jiap-scaUiarui* 

^the  thing  was  outi'  We  had  been  reading  the  'Spiritual  Teiegraph,*  and 
there  was  a  '  medium'  somewhere  about  the  house.  We  gaye  full  *head'  to  the 
gas^  and  left  the  sanctum  to  semtiniie  other  adjacent  apartments;  but  there  was 
no  due  to  the  'mysterious  rappings;'  only  upon  our  return,  there  lay  on  the 
table  before  ua»  in  a  fair  and  transparent  *hand-of-WTite^'  the  subjoined  oelestial 
oommunication,  which  we  giye  •er^o^tm : 

At  a  oonyention  of  Spirits  held  in  Third  Circle,  Na  9999  Dome  Bcilak^  Upper 
Department  on  the  Fif^-third  Chiliad,  Bknj.  Fbakxlin  was  called  to  the  diair, 
^  JoBH  Hamoogk  appointed  Secretary. 

The  meeting  was  yery  fully  attended.  The  Patriarch  Abharax  declined  to 
come,  owing  to  great  distance^  being  many  billions  of  miles  ofl^  and  it  would  cost 
him  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  transit;  which,  owin^  to  pressing  business,  he  could 
not  spare.  Mr.  Wilberpobci  also  declined,  frt>m  the  peculiarity  of  his  position, 
being  in  Abraham's  bosom. 

Bknj.  Fbanklzn  briefly  addressed  the  meeting,  which  was  yery  fully  attended. 

Gbobob  WAsmNGTOir  came  from  the  planet  Washington,  which  has  neyer  yet 
oome  within  range  of  earthly  glasses;  but  it  probably  wiU.  Nafolbon  Boba- 
FABTB  was  present  from  the  planet  HarSb  A  number  of  the  literati  were  on 
hand  'on  mighty  pens: '  Hafib  from  Jupiter,  Anacrbok  from  Yenu8»  and  Edoab 
A.  Fob  from  the  Milky  Way.  The  latter  gentleman,  as  usual,  was  a  little 
'tight'  on  fifUi-proof  ambrosia,  as  was  facetiously  remarked,  and  tumbled  out 
of  the  eight  hundredth  story  window  in  a  swoon ;  when  he  was  picked  up  by 
the  watchman,  kept  all  nighty  and  sent  back  to  the  Milky  Way  next  day.  He 
was  yery  disorderly ;  in  faet^  his  habits  only  fit  him  for  the  outskirts  of  creation, 
whare  he  now  isi 

Bbrj.  Franklin,  in  his  peculiarly  succinct  way,  (after  the  disturbance  occasioned 
hj  Mr.  roB*a  departure  had  subsided,)  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting.    He 
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deelared  that  while  he  was  upon  the  earth,  it  was  a  maxim  of  Iob,  or  one  which 
he  had  adopted,  that  'honesty  if  the  best  policy.'  Owe  no  man  any  thing.  Bo 
not  be  cheated  in  torn.  With  respect  to  the  present  distingoished  attendants, 
they  had  left  their  bones  on  the  earth,  which  had  kindly  pnrified  them  with  their 
sinews  and  integnmenta  The  places  of  their  sepnltnre  were  purcw  The  flowers 
of  the  field  grew  oyer  them.  Their  reputations  acqnired  on  earth  they  left  in 
the  hands  of  men.  Beatified  as  they  at  present  were^  it  was  enough  to  make 
their  bones  rise  oat  of  the  grave^  and  their  spirits^  which,  although  sublinmted, 
had  a  regard  for  their  earthly  fame,  to  have  them  both  ransacked  and  violated, 
and  abused. 

'  £yery  req>eotable  spirit^'  said  Mr.  FsAinciJir,  '  adapts  himself  to  the  sphere  in 
which  he  is.  When  he  is  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  he  attends  to  the  duties 
which  bind  him  to  the  earth :  when  he  is  on  thii^  he  does  not  i-ecur  to  that  bourne 
to  which  no  reasonable  trayeller  desires  eyer  to  return.  Since  we  came  here^ 
strange  things  haye  come  to  pass  in  the  lost  planet^  which  we  all  know,  gentle- 
men, is  composed  of  the  grossest  and  most  material  dirt  (Applauae,)  The 
spells  of  those  who  mutter,  poor  imbecile  witches^  magicians,  tt  id  <mme  gmuM^ 
had  for  a  long  time  been  dispelled,  and  the  explosion  of  the  Salem  witchcraft  had 
put  an  end  to  the  same.* 

CknroN  Matbks  {wUhmU  rising  from  hU  ieat),    '  Good  I  —  good  I ' 

Benj.  Fbakkun.  'In  our  own  day  on  the  earth,  and  it  was  an  era  of  consider- 
able importance^  gentlemen,  {long  and  eonttntud  applauie,)  we  thought  that  the 
folly  of  magnetism  and  metallic  tractors^  for  any  practical  purpose,  had  been 
exposed  to  the  satisfaction  of  sensible  men.' 

liA  Placb.     <  Undoubtedly.' 

*  Neyerthelese  the  old  humbug  is  reyiyed,  and  the  Dkvil  and  all  his  angels  are 
at  work  to  destroy  the  liying,  and  to  defame  the  dead.  {TVemendouM  rapping% 
under  foot)  That  sublimated  spirits  can  go  back  to  earth,  any  fool  knows.  But 
for  what  purpose  to  the  sons  of  menf ' 

Dbtabtid  MiasioNAiiT.  '  If  they  belieye  not  Moan  and  the  F]M>rmBn^  neither 
win  they  belieye  though  one  rise  firom  the  dead.' 

Db.  Johmson.    '  That  is  true.' 

B09WKLL.     'That  is  true.' 

Db.  JoHmoN.  '  I  used  to  desire  for  more  light  and  kaowle^gt^  And  now  wonder 
at  my  weakness.' 

BofiwxLU    '  The  same  with  me.' 

Bbu.  Framxlin.  'The  Doctor  will  allow  me  to  proceed.  I  say  that  no  ele- 
vated spirits  would  so  demean  themselyes  as  to  descend  to  hob-nob  with  a  aet 
of  fellows  on  the  earth  whom  they  would  not  assooiate  with  while  liying.' 

Apostlb  Paul.  'And  who,  the  more  spiritual  they  pretend  to  be^  the  more 
gross  and  earthly  they  become.' 

Bbhj.  FBANxuir.  'To  come  to  the  pointy  gentlemen,  our  signatoree  have  been 
forged  to  a  piece  of  writbg.' 

(Bbij.  FaAKKLDr  here  held  up  a  copy  of  tlu  '  Spiritual  TeUgraph,^  tnth  a/ac-timile 
0/  the  Mignahtree  of  ihoee  present,  Johh  Q.  Adams  smiled  benignemtlg  i»ken  he 
looked  at  his,  and  said  thai  hit  '  hand  used  to  tremble  in  that  manner  during  Am 
old  age  in  the  JUth^  but  that  in  hie  present  immortal  gouth  he  wrote  a  good  stout 
hoMd!  John  H am oogk  said  that  tlteg  had  done  full  justice  to  him.  The  fnembers  of 
the  Convention  declared  that  the  signatures  ingenoral  uere  remearkablg  torreet,  md 
■  onitultted  lo-ifaMtsc) 
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Bxzfj.  Feankun.  'Our  time  ia  yaluable.  I  haye  an  engagement  in  Herear/ 
to-night.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  set  of  resolutions.'  He  here  unfolded  a  shininj^ 
transparent  parchment-sheet,  like  gold-beaters*  skin  in  a  balloon,  seen  against 
the  declining  sun,  inscribed  with  characters  of  light,  from  which  he  read: 

'Rbsolvbd:  That  I,  Bbmamin  Framkuh,  and  others,  baye  had  oo  hand  Id  this  piece  of  wriUng, 
but  that  it  has  been  manufactured  out  of  whole  cloth  by  evil  spirits  convicted  of  torgaj  on  the 
earth,  and  who  still  carry  on  their  nefkrious  practices. 

*  RsaoLvBD :  That  we  are  perfectly  aatlsfled  with  our  present  oonditloo,  and  hsTe  no  desire  to 
retam  to  earth.' 

^Rbidlvkd  :  That  brother  Sandi  be  an  angelic  minister,  to  carry  these  resolutions  to  the  earth, 
to  be  there  imprinted  in  the  Knickkrbockkr  Magazine,  to  warn  our  feUow>men  against  a  set  of 
▼agabond  spirits,  who  still  hover  about  the  swamps  of  the  earth,  by  which  their  wings  are  too 
astarsted  with  damp  to  enable  them  to  rise;  and  that  wedeQr  the  Dbvil  and  all  his  Imps.' 

llieee  resolutions  were  nnanimoualy  carried ;  and  it  was  then 

^RaaoLVBo:  That  we  Sfiyoure.* 

As  the  meeting  rose  to  retire,  a  tremendous  rapping  was  heard  on  eyery  hand, 
and  the  Dxvn,  standing  in  the  midst^  put  his  thumb  to  his  nose,  and  described 
the  whole  oiroumference  of  the  heayens  with  his  fing^n^  endsL 


OuK  OBrruART  LrmATURK.^Thej  haye  a  practice,  in  some  of  our  sister  cities^ 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  especially,  of  publishing  long  '  strings '  of  elegiac 
doggerel,  at  the  end  of  almost  every  announcement  of  juyenile  deaths;  and  these 
are  yery  often  repeated,  ad  nauteam.  We  have  already  given  some  examples  of 
these,  and  here  are  two  brief  extracts  from  two  more.  The  one  is  from  a  tribute 
to  a  child,  the  other  to  a  father: 

^  Dbar  bbt  JoHNirr,  thou  hast  left  o^  *  Tbt  round  his  grave  the  birds  will  chant 

We  thy  loflB  most  deeply  feel ;  My  lather's  praises  who  there  rciiosea ; 

But  H  Is  i>oD  tliat  hath  berell  ua,  For  every  spring  i  11  come  and  piuut 

Ub  can  all  our  aorrows  heaL'  Around  bis  grave  the  most  delicious  roses  1 ' 

T3ie  friend  who  sends  us  these  waiis  from  the  sea  of  obituary  literature  ob- 
senres :  '  Should  not  this  matter  be  reformed  altogether  f  I  know  that  grief  ia 
expressed  in  various  forms ;  that  the  waters  of  sorrow  do  not  always  flow  through 
the  same  channels;  but  ought  not  the  common  sense  of  mankind  rebuke  ftmereal 
antics  calculated  to  awaken  laughter  instead  of  exciting  tears  f  Has  any  mem- 
ber of  the  human  family  the  rights  and  if  so,  should  he  be  permitted  to  exercise 
it^  without  the  remonstrance  of  others,  to  bury  a  relative  with  a  dgar  in  his 
mouth,  for  instance,  or  an  old  pipef — or  engrave  on  his  tomb-stone  what  ooold 
not  fail  to  make  a  reader  hilarious  f  I  do  not  advocate  the  investment  of 
death  with  unnecessary,  hopeless^  lingering  griet  I  like  to  see  the  sun  and  the 
shade  blended  together  on  the  new-made  grave.  And  if  all  *  afflicted  relatives ' 
were  Miltons,  or  could  command  the  services  of  Miltons,  and  pour  out  their 
griefs  in  LvoiDAa-like  monodies^  it  were  well  enough;  but  I  object  to  such 
rhymed  sorrow  as  that  I  send  yon.  I  desire  to  see  death  and  doggerel  divorced 
at  once.  Will  not  yon  raise  up  a  remonstrating  voice  for  my  sake  against  this 
'crying  evil,*  which  makes  me  laugh  f  By-the-by,  speaking  of  the  various  forma 
in  which  grief  is  manifested,  reminds  me  of  something  I  heard  a  day  or  two  aga 
A  servant-girl  was  talking  of  the  loss  her  sister  had  recently  sustained  iif  the 
death  of  a  devoted  husband  *Poor  Mart  1 '  said  she, '  though  Gbobge  has  been 
dead  near  six  months^  yet  she  griU  her  Ueth  (!)  svsn  now  whenever  she  thinks  of 
biml" 
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6068IP  WTTB  RxADZBS  AND  CoRBispoKDENTB. — In  a  late  iiTimber  we  mentioned 
the  existence  of  a  manuscript  collection  of  literary  or  cognate  papersi  read  each 
month  before  a  metropolitan  dub,  embracing  a  large  number  of  our  moet  emi- 
nent and  gifted  citizens ;  including  prominent  members  of  all  the  learned  profe»> 
sionsi  authors,  painters,  sculptors,  editors,  eta, with  men  of  intellectual  mark  and 
standing  in  the  higher  walks  of  commercial  and  mercantile  life.  Hereafter,  under 
the  separate  and  distinct  title  o( 

*€it   Centnts   Hspets,' 

we  shall  present  a  choice  selection  from  these  communications,  which  will  be  found 
to  be  not  only  yery  yarious,  but  attractire  in  no  ordinary  degree.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  character  of  these  papers,  from  llie  specimens  already 
giyen  in  these  pages:  'The  Battle  of  Bnnker-Htll/  by  Richard  Hatwardi^  the 
letters  from  Dicuens  and  Carltlr,  eta,  to  say  notliing  of  the  two  ensuing  brief 
eztraetSk  in  prose  and  in  yerse,  from  a  recent '  issoo.'  Our  readers  will  seldom 
find  in  'The  Century  Papert*  anything  that  will  not  richly  reward  perusal 
But  pass  we  to  our  present  extracts: 

'An  old  friend  and  cori'espondent  writes  us :  '  The  enclosed  little  legend,  which 
I  haye  translated  from  the  Spanish,  may  be  of  seryice,  as  it  reflects  some  light 
upon  the  modem  school  of  art  we  sometimes  meet  with  out  of  Cordoya.  No 
peraonality  is  intended ;  but  should  any  one  chance  to  tiiink  himself  aggrieyed, 
I  will  giye  the  name  of  the  author  wiUi  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  It  was  writ- 
ten two  hundred  years  ago : 

•TEB     LAT.PIOnilB. 

*Iif  the  aDcfent  city  of  Cordova,  In  one  of  its  narrowest  itreeta,  (the  Galle  de  San  Pidko,)  lliera 
Ibrraeriy  lived  an  aged  artial,  by  name  Don  Dikoo  Gonzalxb.  The  two  things  he  most  prized  tn 
the  world  were  his  daughter  and  a  lay-flgare,  ihe  latter  being  at  that  time  the  only  one  in  the  city. 
And  aootb  to  «iy,  bis  passion  for  his  lay-flgure  was  such  that  It  was  produced  In  all  his  pleturea, 
whleh  made  them  to  be  sought  alter  as  those  of  an  original  and  unique  school,  different  from 
any  thing  In  nature;  in  fact,  so  much  enamored  was  be  of  this  thing  of  wood,  canvas,  and  saw- 
dual,  that  he  scarcely  thought  of  his  daughter,  whose  eyes  were  like  brown  garnets,  her  waist  like 
tbe  stalk  of  a  Uly,  and  her  lips  like  the  cleft  in  a  roac  with  the  early  dew  on  lU  Truly  the  fiible  of 
Ptomaliom  was  revived  In  Calle  de  San  Paoao,  in  ihe  ancient  city  of  Cordova. 

*Nol  (hr  (torn  this  studio  there  lived  a  young  painter,  who  had  oAen  seen  the  beautlftal  Isadora, 
<ft>r  Buch  was  the  name  of  Don  Dixoo*s  daughier,)  as  she  went  to  mass  and  confession,  and  often- 
tfines  he  had  sought  in  vain  to  pierce  through  the  gloom  of  her  lattice  with  his  eyes,  or  meet  her 
in  hia  visits  to  the  old  man.  But  all  his  efforts  ended  in  disappointment,  until,  by  dint  of  laying 
siege  tn  regular  form,  that  Is,  by  sonnets  and  sighs,  accompanied  by  cat-gut  and  wire,  he  su» 
eeeded  In  ensnaring  the  bird ;  I  meon,  he  gained  her  heart  completely.  The  old  man  took  no  no- 
tioe  of  these  tender  afbirs,  so  much  occupied  was  he  with  his  lay-dgure.  But  for  all  that,  Don 
JuAM  na  SiBMraxvivA  knew  very  well  there  was  no  hope  of  obtaining  Don  DiaooV  consent,  tbe 
old  man*B  experience  with  artists  being  such  that  I  verily  believe  he  would  almost  have  burnt 
hIa  beloved  hiy-llgure  before  he  would  have  given  his  daughter  to  tite  best  of  that  profession  in 
Cordova.  Knowing,  however,  that  kindness  of  heart  was  a  prominent  trait  In  Don  Diboo*b 
eliaracter,  Don  Jvah  laid  a  plan  to  gain  his  ends.  It  was,  to  get  tbe  loan  of  the  lay-flgure ;  and  by 
dint  of  perseverance,  not  unmixed  with  flottery,  he  succeeded.  Now,  as  it  was  the  custom  of  Dob 
Dikoo  after  breakfast  and  prayers  to  sit  In  his  studio  absorbed  In  his  work  until  siesta,  and  as  moat 
of  tbe  time  the  head  of  the  lay-flgure  was  covered  by  a  cloth  to  keep  it  Anom  the  fliea,  it  was 
agreed,  that  Isadora  should  adopt  the  dress  of  the  figure,  cover  her  hetid  with  the  cloth,  take  its 
place  some  morning,  and  thus  be  carrlH  off  by  four  stout  porters  to  the  lodgings  of  Don  Juar, 
where,  the  priest  and  aU  thinga  being  ready,  the  knot  could  be  Ued,  and  a  trip  lo  Madrid,  followed. 
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bj  penltenoe  and  IbislvaneH,  would  make  a  rtrj  prettj  Utile  romaiitlc  aflUr,  withoot  doing  barm 
to  any  body. 

'Tlie  expected  morning  came  at  last,  and  yoa  may  be  rare  Don  Juah  waited  with  some  imp** 
tienoe  fbr  his  prixe.  At  last  the  porters  entered,  bearing  it  upon  a  narrow  platform,  and  as  aooa 
aa  their  baeka  were  tomed,  be  drew  with  Impatience  tbe  cloth  fh>m  the  ftice,  and  beheld  not  the 
beantUU  Iiadoea,  but  the  waxen  featorea  of  the  lajtJtgmrt  /  Is  AnoRA  not  being  able  to  elKot  the 
change  In  time^  the  lay-flgure  was  bene  away,  and  I  assure  you  the  old  man  could  not  have  Tenled 
BBore  lamentable  groans  had  it  been  in  reality  the  body  of  his  own  daughter. 

*  Now,  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  soon  after,  Don  Juaic  became  as  much  enamored  of  Che  lay- 
flgure  as  Don  Diaeo  had  been.  It  was  the  subject  of  all  his  studies,  and  the  ideal  that  found  a 
place  in  aU  his  productions,  so  that  the  oonnolsseurs  of  OordoTa  were  puzzled  with  every  new  pio> 
tnre,  some  pronoundng  It  to  be  a  genuine  Gomxalks,  while  others  as  stoutly  maintained  It  to  be 
a  SiBMraBvivA.  In  the  meanwhile  tbe  beautlfiil  1  badob  a,  utteriy  neglected,  pined  alone  within  her 
chamber,  without  ao  much  as  a  word  or  look  (h>m  the  fUthless  Don  Juax.  And  the  end  of  It  waa, 
then  arose  a  deadly  hatred  between  the  two  artists  conceraing  tbe  lay-figure;  and  (here  waaa 
hostile  meeting  In  the  Paseo,  outside  the  walls,  In  which  Don  Dtaoo  was  killed ;  and  soon  after, 
Don  Jdan  being  apprehended  and  executed,  the  beauUftil  Isadora  died  of  grleC  Her  tomb  la  In 
the  bnrial-plaoe  behind  the  great  cathedral,  with  this  InscripUon: 

'JoTBw.  BellA,  de  todM  adormda 
Dejo  1ft  tieiTft  por  m^or  moradak* 

But  the  lay-ilgare  stm  remains ;  and  to  this  day  you  can  find  copies  of  it  in  aU  the  ptctniea  of  Oor- 
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*  Arovns,  around,  aroun^^  around, 
Tbe  snow  is  on  the  fh>zen  ground ; 

River  and  rill 

Are  lh>ze  and  still ; 
The  warm  sun  lies  on  the  cold  sid*4il!l, 
•  And  tbe  trees  In  the  forest  sound. 

As  their  Ice-clasped  arms  wave  to  and  (h> 
When  they  ahiver  their  gyves  with  a  stalwart  blow. 

*  Slowly,  alowly,  riowly,  slowly 
Gomes  the  Spring, 
Like  a  maiden  holy ; 

Her  blue  eyes  bid  in  a  wimple  of  gray, 
But  a  hopefVil  smile  In  her  face  alway: 
Through  tbe  rich  brown  earth  bursts  tbe  palefrreen 
From  the  milk-white  threads  of  the  sensitive  root. 

Like  a  Joy  that  Is  flragile  and  fleeting; 
And  tbe  little  house-wren  in  his  plain  drab  coat 
Holds  fwth,  in  a  plaintive,  querulous  note, 

Like  a  Quaker  at  yearly  meeting. 

'Of  Autumn,  gorgeous,  sombre,  and  serf'  , 
I  shall  probably  write  at  the  close  of  tbe  year, 
But  at  preeent  the  Jubilant  Summer  is  here ; 
All  in  love,  with  her  half-bursting  boddlce  of  greeo» 
Just  disdoirfng  that  Rasski.as  valley  between, 

And  lier  fsrlhlngale  purfled  all  over 
With  violets,  Btrawberrle^  ltiie^  and  tulips, 
Intermingled  with  mint-sprigs,  suggestive  of  Juleps, 

And  Bogeestive  of  living  in  clover ; 
Of  a  lid-shutting  breeze  In  the  shade  of  the  trees ; 
Of  love  In  a  cottage,  and  lamb  and  green  pea^ ; 
Of  darnt  and  ice,  chtcken-cufry  and  rice. 
And  lobster  and  leUuce,  and  every  thing  nice ; 

Of  fresh  milk,  and  a  baby, 

And  butler  and  cheese. 
And  a  thooaand  alllnitlve  bleesings  like  these. 

*The  Summer,  Joy-bringer  I  is  wsrm  on  my  cheek ; 
It  blooms  in  the  blo»eom.  it  breathes  in  the  rose ; 
And  if  nottiing  occurs,  in  the  course  of  a  week, 

I  shalT  be  where  the  pond-Illy  blows : 

Whero  the  wild-roee  and  willow  aro  glassed  in  tbe  pool. 

Where  the  moruUigs  and  evenings  are  fragrant  and  cool ; 

Where  the  breeze  from  old  Ucean  sweeps  over  the  bay. 

And  the  board  la  six  shIllingB  a  day  1 ' 
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In  179«,  tlM  antlior  of  Um  pamphlets  eiitiU«d  '  Oommen  8mm*  thus  irroto  in 
one  of  hiB  letters  to  the  immortal  WAsanroioir.  And  well  might  that  great  and 
good  man  commend  the  patriotic  fenror  of  the  writer^s  stirring  essays»  as  *a  poir- 
erfdl  agent  in  effecting  and  sustaining  onr  infant  liberties : '  'A  thousand  yean 
hence  America  maj  be  what  England  now  ia.  The  innocence  of  her  charaotnv 
that  won  the  hearte  of  all  nations  in  her  fayor,  may  sonnd  like  a  romance^  and 
her  inimitable  virtue  as  if  it  had  neyer  been.  The  mine  of  that  liberty,  which 
thousands  bled  to  obtain,  may  fdmlsh  materials  for  a  village  tale,  or  extort  a 
righ  from  mstic  sendbility ;  while  the  fashionables  of  that  day,  enveloped  in  Inic* 
nry  and  dissipation,  shall  deride  the  principle  and  deny  the  fact  When  we 
contemplate  the  fall  of  empires,  and  the  extinction  of  the  nations  of  the  ancient 
world,  we  see  bnt  little  more  to  excite  our  regret  than  the  mouldering  ruins  of 
pompous  palaces,  magnificent  monuments^  lofty  pyramids,  and  walls  and  towers 
of  the  most  costly  workmanship^  Bnt  when  the  empire  of  Amsstoa  shall  fall, 
the  subject  for  contemplative  sorrow  will  be  infinitely  greater  than  crumbling 
brass  or  marble  can  inspire.  It  will  not  then  be  said,  '  Here  stood  a  temple  of 
vast  antiquity — here  rose  a  Babel  of  invisible  height^  or  there  a  palace  of  sump* 
tttous  extravagance;'  but  here ^ ah,  painful  thought  1 — the  noblest  work  of 
human  wisdom,  the  grandest  scene  of  human  glory,  the  fair  cause  of  Frxxdoii; 
rose  and  fell  I '  The  heart  of  the  roan  who  wrote  this  passage  was  full,  and  tean^ 
bom  of  true  patriotism,  bedewed  his  eyes.  •  -  •  At  a  church-meeting  in 
Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  a  vacant  deaoonship^  some  diversity  of 
opinion,  strange  to  say,  appeared  to  exist  among  the  brethren  as  to  who  should 
fill  that  very  pecuniarily  profitable  office.  After  a  deal  of  talk,  and  no  progress^ 
brother  B -,  an  honest,  straight-forward  farmer,  having  in  fldnd  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  probably,  thought  that  a  third  man  might  'unite  the  party,* 
and  made  up  his  mind  to  propose  the  thing;  although  he  had  never  made  the 
attempt  to  speak  in  publia  Rising  with  caution  and  hesitation,  he  delivered 
himself  'to  Uie  point'  thus:  'GenUemen,  I  am  not  used  to  public  speaking,  but 
in  my  opinion,  Dan  Baxteb  would  make  an  all-Jired good deiuon I*  It  is  super- 
fluous to  say  that  *Dan  Baxteb '  was  'elected.'  -  -  -  A oorrxspondent  sends 
ns  from  Albany  the  subjoined  touching  incident:  'Although  we  are  unacquainted, 
I  cannot  well  resist  communicating  the  following  circumstance  to  you.    Hr. 

S ,  whose  residence  is  next  to  mine,  had  a  son  six  years  of  age  last  winter; 

and  we,  a  daughter  of  the  same  age.  So  fond  were  the  children  of  each  other's 
society  that  tiie  commands  of  the  parents  were  all  that  prevented  them  from 
being  in  each  other's  company  both  night  and  day.  About  a  month  since  the 
boy  was  attacked  with  the  scarlet-fever,  and  soon  after  died.  The  next  day  I 
took  our  'Fannt' — who  mourned,  and  mourned  deeply,  her  loss — to  see  the 
remains  of  her  former  play-mate.  I  think  I  never  saw  mental  agony  so  strongly 
depicted  in  one  so  young;  until,  after  gazing  perhaps  a  minute  at  the  remains^ 

she  turned  calmly  to  Mrs.  S ,  and  with  a  tremulous  voice  asked  her  if  she  might 

'pray  for  poor  Waux; '  but  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  kneeled  beside  a 
chair,  and,  with  clasped  hands  and  face  turned  heavenward,  recited  audibly  the 
LoRD*s  Prayer.  There  were  about  a  dozen  persons  present^  but  not  one  with 
nnmoistened  eyea  Friend  Clabk,  that  child  is  lowd;  but  with  all  the  love  her 
parents  bear  her,  I  cannot  believe  she  is  loved  on  earth  as  she  is  loved  in  heaven.' 
May  good  angels  watch  over  her  I    -    •    -    Nsxr  to  wiling  from  the  wimpling 

brook 

*Tbb  nglit1y-jiimpin*,«1o«erfB*  troiit^ 
That  tttrougU  Uie  waten  plsy»' 
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eommend  us  to  TVoHinff  far  PiekertL  Yoa  should  hAve  seen  *  the  poir  of  ui^* 
two  at  hoppj  fellowB  u  breathed  (hat  daj,  tet  off  in  the  cool  of  the  morning 
from  '  Sh'nang  Pint '  for  <  Quaker  Lake,'  or  <  Derwent  Water.'  We  were  '  fresh 
and  Yigorons  with  reet»  and  animated  with  hope.'  Also,  we  had  good  store  of  simple 
potablea  and  edibles ;  and  oor  road  gave  us  at  first  the  loyelieat  backward  views 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Chenango,  and  the  large  and  beauti- 
ful village  of  Binghamton  nestled  in  the  '  Happj  Yallej '  where  tlie  betrothed 
join  their  waters^  and  flow  on  lovingly  to  the  sea.  Anon  we  were  in  the  midat 
of  pleasant  forest-odors,  screened  from  the  sun  by  tall  pines  rising  two  hundred 
feet  above  our  heads^  their  'shaggy  tops  fretted  by  the  winds  of  heaven.'  F^- 
aently  we  reached  the  little  lake,  distant  some  nine  mile^  and«  with  an  oarsman 
to  row  us^  commenced  business  on  our  own '  hooka.'  Aa  our  line  went  out^  say 
some  three  hundred  feet;  and  the  'spoon'  began  to  swim  slowly  tiirough  the 
water,  there  was  a  'strike,'  which  thrilled  to  the  end  of  the  line  like  an  electric 
ahock.  It  waa  a  two-pound  pickerel,  as  ravenous  as  a  shark.  And  thus  we 
went  coasting  around  the  lovely  little  lake^  occasionally  chaunttng;  in  a  low 
voices  that  affecting  ballad,  commencing : 


■ALtrnmidniyliflt 
I  Team  a  green  tIIIow, 

All  mntid  my  hat, 
For  B  twcH*iiHNiita  and  a  day; 

And  If  any  body  axes  me 
Hie  reaenn  vy  I  v-e-o-w  It, 

I  tella  *em  *t*a  ftv  my  lnie4oTe 
That  'a  Air.  fur  avay !  * 

or  'talking  and  laughing  and  telling  stories,'  until  tlie  day  was  well-nigh  spent^ 
and  the  night  ^«as  at  hand.  Fifteen  stout  pickerel  dangled  from  a  birch  twig 
when  we  departed  thence,  the  result  of  some  two  hours'  sport  Very  memo- 
rable, O  'KingI*  will  be  that  pleasant  day  in  the  annals  of  *OId'  as  well  as 
'  Young  ExicK.'  Want  some  more  such  1  .  .  •  Ws  have  heard  of  tlie  term 
'bluffing  off,'  but  we  remember  no  better  instance  of  it  than  was  mentioned  to 
us  a  few  moments  ago  in  the  sanctum.  A  wou]d*be  '  blood,*  whose  confidence 
in  his  horse  teemed  unlimited,  was  offered,  successively,  several  wagers  against 
other  animals,  standing  at  the  door  of  an  out-of-town  resort,  all  of  which  he  at 
once  accepted,  but  from  each  of  which  he  gradually  'backed  out,'  on  some  pre- 
tence or  other.  At  length  a  by-etander  said  to  Iiim :  '  Come,  1 11  tell  you  what 
ni  do :  1 11  bet  you  ten  dollars  that  that  pig,'  pointing  to  a  frisky  little  porker  in 
the  road,  'will  beat  your  horse  two  rods  in  going  a  mile!'  'Donel '  said  the 
other,  taking  out  his  porte-monnaie ;  but  as  he  was  fingering  his  bonk-notes^ 
he  seemed  to  hesitate;  and  turning  to  a  friend,  he  said:  'I  don't  Ifune  about 

taking  that  bet^  after  all :  there 's  no  knowing  what  the  d d  pig  might  do  t ' 

The  last  time  our  informant  saw  this  courageous  '  backer  of  his  opinions,*  he  waa 
endeavoring  to  'get  a  bet'  on  the  approacliing  Presidential  election,  but  'aperi- 
ently '  with  very  little  success.  -  -  -  Philosophibs  tell  us  that  the  motion  of 
the  earth  is  equal  to  seventeen  miles  in  a  second  ;  so  that  if  you  toke  off  your  hat 
to  a  friend  in  Broadway,  you  go  seventeen  miles  bare-headed,  without  catching 
cold  I  '  Curious,  is  n*t  it  f  *  Some  how  or  other,  tliis  odd  lliougbt  came  into  our 
mind,  while  riding  bare-headed  on  the  locomotive  with  Engineer  Bolles  between 
Binghamton  and  Owego.  Good  gracious  1  how  we  did  'zrA-pI*  Seven  miles,  at 
one  time,  in  less  than  seven  minutes;  and,  os  the  liockman  told  one  of  tlie  Tugos 
at  Ramsgate, '  surrounding  objects  rendered  inwisible  by  the  hextreme  welocity.' 
We  know  what  it  is,  now,  to  be  killed  on  a  raibrond,  to  all  necessary  'intents 
and  purposes ; '  for  look  you,  when  we  were  goings  as  on  the  very  wings  of  the 
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wind,  tome  twenty  Irishmen,  working  on  the  traek,  a  mile  or  eo  ahead,  seeing 
ns  eoming  like  lightning  scrambled  down  the  hank,  leaying  a  big  stick  of  wood 
lying  direeUj  aeross  the  rail  I  We  beheld  it  with  graduall j-distending  ejei^ 
knowing  fnll  well  that  if  it  were  not  remored,  our  'time  had  comet'  The 
backward  thoughts  of  a  life-time  were  crowded  into  that  moment  1  But  a  finger 
was  proTidentially  pointed  to  the  timber ;  a  hand  was  stretched  ont  toward  it; 
and  aa  we  thundered  bj,  the  gronp  of  laborers  flitted  into  the  backward  dis- 
tance^ with  onr  presenrer  standing  alone  bj  the  track,  holding  the  stick  of  wood 
byhia  sidOi  Sare ns  from  sach  a  'Hying  death'againi  -  -  •  Thomas  Owxl^ 
Esq^,  the  entomological  Nimrod^  who  once  drew  a  '  Bee-line '  straight  to  the 
goal  of  literary  popularity,  gave  us  in  the  sanctum  the  other  night  the  following 
illustration  of  the  coolness  of  your  true  Yankee^  under  all  circumstances:  As  one 
division  of  General  Soon^s  column  was  passing  leisurely  along  in  some  portion 
of  Meadeo^  during  the  late  war,  there  came  down.  Just  at  twilight,  fi*om  a  con- 
vent that  crowned  a  neighboring  height^  a  procession  of  cowled  monks,  the 
leader  upholding  in  his  hands  a  contribution-boz,  on  which  stood  a  lighted  lamp 
As  the  column  defiled  by,  many  soldiers  dropped  small  coins  into  the  aperture 
provided  for  that  purpose.  One  man,  who  seemed  searching  for  some  larger 
testimonial  of  his  pious  regard,  fumbled  in  his  pockety  and  at  length  drew  ont 
what  looked  to  be  a  roll  of  bank-notes;  opened  it;  took  from  it  a  —  paper  of 
chewing  tobacco ;  ^ed.  a  short,  rusty  pipe,  lighted  it  by  the  sacred  lamp,  and 
with  '  Much  obleeged  to  yeSu,  Square ! '  passed  on.  '  It  took  just  a  Yankee^'  sud 
Mr.  OwKx, '  to  do  such  a  thing  in  a  Catholic  country.'  -  -  •  We  came  across 
the  following  beautiful  lines,  the  other  day,  in  an  album  of  a  lady  at  BiDgham- 
ton.  They  were  prefaced  by  the  annexed  remarks  of  the  modest,  self-doubting 
author :  'From  a  torn  leaf  of  my  memory,  I  have  transcribed  the  first  two  of  the 
SQceeeding  verses.  Their  application  is  just;  and  I  have  ventured  to  inscribe 
them  to  you,  as  a  feeble  tribute  of  friendship  I  hope  you  will  not  deem  them 
less  expressive  of  my  sentiments  for  not  being  original.'  We  incline  strongly  to 
the  belief  that  all  the  stanzas  are  '  original'  It  was  only  the  sentiment  that 
informs  them,  which  the  writer  had  'got  by  hearty*  and  quoted  as  fromnumoty: 

'TBcmi  needs  not  that  lip,  thoDgh  tireet  music  be  in  it, 
igwiUenm'i*  * 


To  (ell  me  thj  boemn  la  gentienem*  alirine ; 
for  I  flaw  all  thy  loul  the  venr  first  minute 
I  met  the  soft  light  of  that  blue  ejre  of  thine. 

*  I  praise  not  thy  cheek,  though  In  beauty  not  wantlnff^ 
I  pralie  not  thy  brow,  thouch  thy  ringlets  be  there; 
T  la  the  grace  of  the  kecrt  renden  thee  to  enchantli^, 


And  makes  me  forget  that  thy  form  la  so  fidr. 


*  When  yean  have  rolled  by,  like  waTea  on  th'e  c . 
And  tho  book  of  remembrnnoo  la  open  to  me, 
Fond  memory  ahall  read,  with  deliffhtAil  emotion, 
The  bright  page  In  the  Tolome  that  ielleUi  of  thee.* 

Fon  a  paragraph  penned  in  the  '  melting  mood,'  during  such  weather  as  we 
'in  populous  city  pent'  know  well  how  to  appreciate,  we  consider  the  annexed, 
from  the  'Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,' most  allit«ratively  felicitous :  'Yester- 
day was  hot.  Fat  women  felt  fussy,  and  fanned  furiously.  Lean  women  leaned 
languidly  on  lounges,  or  lolled  lazily  like  lilies  on  a  lake.  Shabby,  slipshod 
ttsters  sat  silently  and  sadly  sweatbg  in  the  shade^  while  soiled  and  sozzlxng 
shirt-collars,  and  sticky  shirts,  stack  to  such  sap-heads  as  stirred  in  the  sun. 
Babies  bawled  busily,  and  bit  bobbins  and  bodkins  till  bed-time.  Literary 
gentlemen  who  undertook  a  severe  task  of  alliteration  became  exhausted  in  Um 
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Biiddi«  of  a  weather-paragraph,  and  gare  it  op  for  a  eooler  day.  Yeeterday  wai 
hot! '  Oar  eastern  neighbor  should  have  had  our  pablio^pirited  Gsndi  ia  Us 
flourishing  town.  Tlien  would  the  fmee  of  eyery  glowing  pedestrian  have  been 
eooled  by  a  fan,  giren  to  them  bj  one  who,  whiter  he  doee  for  himself^  nerer 
Mia,  at  the  same  time^  to  do  good  to  others.  And  rightly  pondered,  there  Sa  a 
valuable  lesson  in  this.  -  -  •  Ir  it  so  ehanoe  that  you  Journey  westward 
by  the  New-York  and  Erie  rail,  (stopping  mayhap  at  'Sir  Cluton's'  Lewis-Honss^ 
Bmghamton,  on  the  way,  where  is  mueh  elegance^  oomfort^  and  the  true  *  welooma 
of  an  inn,*)  tarry  for  a  night  at  the  loTely  village  of  Owego^  if  it  be  only  to  sea 
the  perfeetton  of  a  hotel,  in  the  *Ah^i0a-ga  Hum^  kept  by  Mr.  Chas^  and  even 
hU  'better-half^'  (professionally  speaking;)  the  landlady.  We  have  been  no  far- 
ther on  this  route  than  Owego ;  and  what  the  houses,  of  which  we  hear  so  mueh 
in  praise,  may  be^  at  Elmira,  Coming,  eta,  (although  we  should  be  willing  to 
'swear  by'  Pus  and  Dknhib,)  we  know  nothing  personally ;  but  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  there  should  be  a  better  house,  out  of  Kew-York,  than  the  *Ah-wa^a,' 
It  was  built  by  a  company,  without  stint  as  to  cost ;  is  very  large,  and  moel 
admirably  arranged,  in  every  respeot;  with  halls  of  palatial  dimensions^  and 
rooms  high,  airy,  and  spacious,  with  m/e«  of  parlors  and  bed-rooms  for  families 
eta,  and  sleeping  apartmente  that  could  not,  or  at  least  need  not»  be  surpassed. 
The  table  reminded  us^  in  its  variety  and  abundanee,  of  SHXBRixx'a  at  lake 
George.  The  hotel  is  an  honor  to  the  enterprise  and  gM>d  taste  of  the  town 
which  it  ornaments ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  its  patronage  will  be  commensurate 
with  its  high  deserts.  -  -  -  'I  waxt  to  engage  you  to  mtifin  for  me  this 
haying,'  writes  a  friend  from  one  of  our  interior  counties^  '  Remember  now/ 
he  adds,  'that  I  have  spoken  first:  so  consider  yourself  engaged.  Wagee^  yon 
know,  are  no  object  111  furnish  scythe  and  whet-stone:  lunch  twice  a-day.' 
This  proposition  is  quite  too  indefinita  Mowing  (like  wrestling)  is  on  art^  only 
to  be  acquired  by  careful  study  of  its  principlea^  and  the  practice  of  the  same ; 
neither  of  which  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  or  of  Tarrytown — so  far  as  our  ezpo- 
lience  goes — properly  understand.  To  ask  an  '  artist '  to  come  and  mow  upon 
undefined  terms  is  ridiculona  -  -  •  A  kbw  rough  sheets  from  a  work  now 
nearly  out  of  the  press  of  the  Messrs.  Appleion,  entitled  '  Up-Countrif  LeUsn,* 
enable  us  to  predict  that  our  readers  have  a  very  pleasant  treat  in  store  for 
them.  So  far  as  we  have  perused  these  letters^  they  have  most  favorably 
impressed  tis;  by  their  simplicity,  faithfulness  of  external  description,  and  their 
very  discriminating  and  well-contrasted  daguerreotypes  of  character.  Moreover, 
there  are  in  them  touches  of  tender  pathos^  and  scenes  of  quiet  humor,  the  first 
the  offspring  of  true^  deep  feeling;  and  the  second  the  result  of  the  way  in  which 
the  writer  '  looks  at  things;'  which  to  our  fancy  make  them  especially  attractiva 
Pending  a  more  extended  notice  of  the  work  when  it  shall  have  appeared,  we 
present  one  or  two  passages,  which  will  indicate^  in  some  degree;  the  pleasant 
oharacteristics  of  the  author.  *A  Country  Sunday '  contains  this  graphic  picture 
of  the '  father'  of  'Pundison-House,'  on  the  morning  of  '  Holy  Day : ' 

*BAai.T  tn  Oie  morning  every  one  has  pnt  on  the  dlitlniqrofslitnv  look  of  Sundiiy ;  a  look  wMeh 
has  fl^reat  yaiiatiorai.  In  my  flither*B  faoe  ft  is  severe  and  Inflexible.  Having  shaved  on  Satitrdav, 
he  appears  by  no  means  later  this  morning  than  his  usnal  honr,  and  always  In  a  ruflk>«hlrt,  while 
ovavat.  and  a  shlrUooliar  so  hlffh  and  Arm,  that  to  look  on  either  side  he  Is  nbllswi  to  tnm  himself 
carofmlv  amnnd  to  that  quarter.  As  my  father  seldom  removes  his  hat,  he  chanires  his  old  one 
on  dbndnys  when  he  feels  quite  well,  for  one  that  Is  comparatively  ftesh  and  new,  but  worn  hoiT' 
eiver  with  entire  ease. 

'Having  brenkfiisied  by  candle-light,  the  day  begins  early  with  him.  By  elaht  o*dock  he  Is 
seated  In  his  biff  chair  before  his  oomfortable  flra»  reading  the  *  New-York  Observer.*  Bat  BooiT*a 
Oommentaries  Is  nsnally  seen  on  the  sofk  —  the  oM  Ibllo  loose  sheets  which  haTe  never  been 
boond ;  am!  Dwiobt's  Sermooi^  with  perhaps  the  Uft  of  Nbwtok. 
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'lbsT«nidtlMlhtelookl»flaiwre,bia  ttltooIvMlstbepraMDeeor  oUmii.  UitMmuchM 
to  ny,  *  Do  you  know.  Sir,  that  this  is  the  Subbath  ?  Lei  me  hetr  no  idle  talk,  but  reflect,  Sir, 
flnt  yoo  nre  In  the  presence  of  the  Kiho  of  ktnga.' 

*  Bui  whea  the  house  is  all  still  nnd  desertetL,  and  he  is  left  alone  wUh  his  Bible  and  his  (hr- 
trayellln^r  thoughts  — the  dogs  perhaps  stretched  at  his  feet,  and  no  sound  any  where  but  the 
Bicking  oTm  mouse  tn  the  eapboaid,  or  the  creak  of  a  dour  la  some  distant  and  silent  chamber: 
theo  it  is,  in  his  nncooscious  moments,  there  is  to  be  seen  upon  his  face  a  sunny  look  of  pence  and 
CBlmnesa,  and  lordly  hope,  which  takes  at  least  twenty  years  (Vt>m  his  life.  Disturb  him  not  then, 
iur  he  is  looking  over  into  that  land  where  be  must  shortly  go.  He  is  communing  with  the  happy, 
dead.  From  Ills  earilest  years,  )Us  companions  have  been  going  away  one  by  one,  till  now  be  has 
passed  his  threescore  and  ten  and  is  left  alone,  while  tlH^  have  been  silently  giithered  into  the 
boffiom  of  CHatsT.  All  the  years,  as  they  roll  by.  pause  upon  that  shore;  all  the  kind  wisbeap, 
aB  the  prayere,  all  the  aspirations  of  a  long  life,  they  have  gone  on  to  that  blessed  land.  Ah, 
Sir,  U  ia  not  sleep  which  keeps  him  to  still  and  calm,  bat  m  true  Tiatoa  of  the  life  to  come  I ' 

There  is  a  wide  scope  of  thonght  ia  the  subjoined  passage  from  '  The  Late  Jfom- 
ing*  which  finds  the  writer  in  bed,  but,  as  Sir  Waltxb  Scott  saje^  *  letting  hiB 
thoughts  simmer'  to  some  purpose,  nevertheless: 

*  Was  I  dreaming  this  morning,  or  am  I  dreaming  now?  So  still  is  it,  and  my  brain  so  light 
ftom  Anting,  ihoui^ht  floats  away  and  leads  me  captive.  My  will  goes  from  me^  and  I  am  as  a  man 
bi  some  enchanted  land.  Is  it  more  life  now,  I  ask  myself;  than  it  was  last  night,  In  among  thoaa 
■teep  dream-mountaina,  and  by  that  stnuige  waterfUl  ? 

^it  la  well  that  not  all  the  world  are  ao  idle.  Doubtless^  all  this  day  throogbout  the  wide  land, 
(and  to  roll  on  all  through  the  long  night,)  the  iron  trains  have  been  glnncing  over  valleys,  and 
around  and  through  mountaln-«purB,  stopping  for  a  moment  here  and  there,  and  then  pushing  on 
again  with  their  hundreds  and  Ave  hunareds  of  men  and  women,  all  boiAid  for  some  where,  and 
op  for  the  day.  Up  and  down  the  streets  of  the  great  cities,  has  pressed  on,  and  still  pressea  on, 
the  crowd ;  busy,  busy,  and  for  ever  busy :  not  dozing  In  still  chambers,  but  up  for  the  da  v.  Out 
on  the  deep,  the  sailoivboy  has  been  aloft,  walking  upon  the  broad  arms  of  the  ship,  and  plunging 
in  the  foam ;  and  all  over  the  land,  people  have  hoen  up  and  about,  threshing  out  something, 
whether  in  goMen  dreams  or  the  golden  wheat.  High  in  the  arctic  seas,  ships  are  riding  in  the 
lee-fleklA,  with  the  pale  sun  glimmering  every  where  upon  the  white  expanse ;  and  afar  away  in 
the  western  wilds,  here  and  there  among  the  Jagged  mountains,  small  companies  of  haggard  men 
and  women,  half  crazed,  half  starved,  but  still  with  bright  dreams  of  a  home  over  the  mountains, 
are  struggling  on  to  the  land  of  gold:  and  so  crazed  are  they  with  this  brilliant  to-morrow,  they 
would  hardly  exchange  with  me  fbr  my  warm  rooms  and  my  up-oountvy  repose. 

'  The  night  come&  Slowly,  slowly,  over  all :  the  rail-car  and  the  steamer,  the  hurrying  citizen  and 
the  snilor-bov  alon,  the  ice-bound  ship  and  the  starving  emigrant — slowly,  slowly,  comes  tlie  night. 
Mother  of  all  beautlAil  imaginings,  home  of  ail  (kntasles,  weaver  of  things  brighter  than  aU  predoos 
itooea;  welcome,  welcome  the  night  {' 

Speaking  of  correspondents  and  letter-writing,  the  author  says,  in  another 
place,  in  an  epistle  to  his  friend :  '  We  hare  a  few  friends  here  and  there,  inthia 
world  and  the  old,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  us  an  occasional  '  Good 
morning.'  Once  in  tax  months  or  so,  we  look  about  to  see  if  any  are  missing^ 
sending  out  the  usual  inquiry,  and  if  we  get  an  'All 's  well,'  we  make  but  little 
pauses  and  plunge  on  in  the  great  stream  of  life.  By  and  by,  as  we  look  about  us^ 
one  and  another  are  gone.  There  comes  no  reply ;  but  a  few  lines  from  a  friend 
of  our  friend  will  tell  us  that  he  has  finished  his  correspondence  here :  his  hand 
is  palsied :  it  is  dust  I '  -  •  •  Tan  following  '  sell,'  as  we  gather  from  a  corre- 
spondent, was  effected  about  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law 
in  Massachusetts :  Two  young  gentlemen,  their  joint  finances  reduced  to  precisely 
six  cents,  proposed  ^  glass  of  ale  each.  For  the  sake  of  appearance,  'Tox 
proposed  tliat  'Charlib'  should  take  all  the  money,  and  invite  him  to  drink. 
Charlis  was  delighted  with  the  honur.  At  the  first  'saloon'  they  came  to^ 
Gharlix  walked  in,  followed  by  Tox ;  nodded  to  the  bar-tender,  and  asked  Tox 
'what  he'd  have  to  drink.'  'I'll  take  a  brandy-smash,'  (price  sixpence,  Tork 
currency,)  said  Tox.  *  Ye^  Sir,'  said  the  bar-tender.  'And  what  will  you  take^ 
Sir  t '  addressing  Charus.  '  I  guess  I  won't  drink  any  thing^  said  he,  as  he  caught 
the  twinkle  of  Tox's  eye  over  the  edge  of  the  tumbler,  and  slowly  pulled  out 
the  six  cents.  'Charlie  hasn't  asked  Tox  to  drink  since  1'  -  -  -  'Haw 
you  ever  been  across  to  Paris!'  asks  'Thk  Oifsxt'  of  the  Editor  hereof;  to 
which  we  reply,  '  No.'  '  /  have,'  he  continues ;  '  and  one  day  I  entered  a  restau- 
rant on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine,  and  ordered  a  rabbit    I  was  green ;  verdant 
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as  the  first  cucumber — even  sa  early  peaa-^  or  I  should  not  have  done  tlius.  The 
rabbit  came,  and  I  offered  the  *Moniteur '  to  an  old  Frenchman  opposite,  whose 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  my  '  plat^'  but  he  bowed  a  negative.  Tlie  bow  puzzled 
me.  All  French  bows  are  polite,  but  this  was  more -^  it  was  eompa»»ionate.  I 
stuck  my  fork  into  the  quadniped  before  me.  It  was  too  much.  *  Monsieur  has 
not  been  long  in  Paris  t '  'No :  I  have  just  arrived.'  'Monsieur  is  going  to  eat 
ihat  f '  '  Yes :  may  I  offer  you  a  slice  f '  (A  frightful  grimace. )  *  Monsieur  will 
allow  me  to  make  a  small  observation  f '  *  Certainly : '  (a  little  alarmed.)  '  Moih 
sieur,  ( grav^y^)  *  That  rabbit  once  mewed  1 1 '  (Fugiunt  mnn^s  /).-•*  Wax 
you  allow  me^'  writes  an  anonymous  friend,  *  to  answer  a  'Towx-GoaanPONDSMifs ' 
queries  in  your  last  number!    The  beautiful  stanza, 

*HiKi  tn  the  bodj  pent, 

Absent  rmin  henven,  I  roam, 

Yet  niffhtly  pitch  my  moving  teal 

A  duy*8  march  ueuror  borne,' 

is  by  James  Montgoveet.  It  is  incorporated  in  the  '  Methodist  Hymn?,'  revised 
edition,  1849,  page  6ft3.    I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  hymn  from  which  it  is  taken : 


'AT     HOVB     It 


*FoR  Bvca  with  the  LoedI 

Amen,  m  let  It  tw! 
Lift)  rn»m  the  deed  it  In  thai  wofd, 
T  is  immortality. 

'Here  in  the  bodv  pent, 

Al)9ent  rmm  Him  I  roam ; 
Yet  nitfhtly  pitch  my  moving  tent 
A  day*s  march  nearer  home. 

•  For  ever  with  the  Lord  I 


The  promise  of  that  fhlthftil  word 
£*en  here  to  me  nilfll. 


my  I 

Bball  rend  the  veil  in  twain, 
)y  deiith  I  ahall  encnp 
And  lile  eternal  gau 


By  deiith  I  ahall  evcnne  fh>m  death, 
'    ■  am. 


'  Knowing  as  I  am  known, 

How  shall  1  love  that  word, 
And  oft  repeat  beroro  Uio  throne^ 


Fatukr,  if  U  U  thy  will,  For  ever  with  the  Loan  I ' 

<A  thing  of  beenty  to  s  Joy  for  ever* 
istlie  o;)«fiin^line  of  '^nd[ymtofi,'  apoem  generally  attributed  to  one  John  Ebatb^ 
I  marvel  at  your  town-correspondenfs  not  finding  it»  as  he  says  he  '  eearehtd.^ 
But  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  quiet  his  mind.'  Of  course,  our  correspondent  didfCt 
'  search ; '  his  only  object  being  to  save  himself  labor,  at  the  expense  of  a  hard- 
working  Editoe  or  his  correspondents.  We've  opened  and  read  fifty  letters  to 
gratify  his  indolence. 

*Gerat  poets  never  die:  their  words  are  seeds 

Which,  sheltered  in  the  hearts  of  men,  take  root| 
And  grow  and  flnuri«h  Inln  hlich-souled  deeds, 
The  world's  sustaining  ftulu' 

These  fine  lines  form  the  opening  stanza  of  a  poem  to  the  memory  of  Thoicas 
Hood,  written  by  Robeet  S.  CmLTOX,  Esq.,  now  of  Washington,  for  the  Knickeb- 
BOCEER,  some  three  or  four  years  ago.  Tlie  beautiful  sketdi  of  *  The  Oarret^*  eon- 
cerning  which  we  made  inquiry  in  our  lost  number,  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin F.  Taylor,  of  Cliicago,  lllinob — a  yotmg  man  of  decided  talent  -  -  -  'A 
FEW  weeks  ago,'  writes  a  town-correspondent,  *I  started  on  a  piscatory  ezeur- 
sion  with  a  few  friends.  The  Long-Island  train  of  cars  bore  the  party  as  far  as  the 
beautiful  village  of  Riverhead,  where  we  *  sojourned  for  a  time.'  Our  landlady 
was  a  puritanical-looking  Yankee  woman,  whose  education  had  been  somewhat 
neglected  in  her  earlier  years;  at  the  same  time,  she  seemed  remarkably  'well 
posted  up'  in  all  affairs  concerning  the  temporal  and  spiritual  condition  of  that 
interesting  section  of  the  country.  Desirous  of  drawing  her  into  conversatioD, 
and  of  obtaining  some  useful  information,  I  put  to  her  the  following  questions : 
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'  Kumericallj,  Madum,  what  is  the  population  of  Riverhead  t '  '  There  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Presbyterians^'  she  replied,  'a  few  Methodists,  some  Bap- 
tists^ and  a  few  Swedenborgers  tew.'  Enlightened  bj  her  direct  and  oif-handed 
ftnswer,  1  then  asked :  'What  is  the  ortliodox  and  evangelical  state  of  the  com- 
mnnitj  in  the  Tillage?'  'Weill  some  goes  for  Soorr  and  some  for  Fillmobe; 
and  WsBSTEB,  he 't  got  a  few  friends  tew,  I  guess! '  Such  is  the  amount  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  such  is  the  state  of  'matters  and  things  in  general,'  in  and  about  the 
loTelj  Tillage  of  RiTerhead.  I  think  mj  'informant'  must  haTC  been  the 
woman  who  so  bothered  the  late  census-taker.'  He  gaTo  her  up  as  a  very  '  diffi- 
eolt  cose.'  -  -  .  Pjebilaps,  reader,  you  may  remember  the  reply  of  the  old  maid 
in  a  stage-coach  to  a  question  from  'Ollatod'  as  to  where  Uie  *  Ridge-Road' 
was:  'That  were  the  er-Ridge  er-Road  that  we  haTC  stricken  upon  the  hill,  o'er 
which  the  driTer  haTe  just  rizl'  Not  unlike  this  pomposity  of  speech  was  a 
request  made  by  a  certain  careful-speaking  '  dandy  in  wardt,*  who  was  out  fish- 
ing upon  the  Susquehanna,  with  a  couple  of  not  Tcry  choice  rowing-' blades'  to 
aid  him.  All  at  once  he  paused,  pointed  to  the  shore,  and  said :  '  Cease  rowings 
gentlemen,  please ;  I  fancy  that  I  perceiTC  a  <or-toise  bawsking  upon  the  benk  1 ' 
Looking  in  the  direction  indicated,  one  of  the  rowers  said  to  the  other:  'Hold 
oi^  Bill  I  '(J|py-blamed  if  there  ainU  a  mud-turkle,  any  how  1 '  The  two  speak- 
ers had  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  but  in  slightly  different  termsb  -  -  -  Wb 
»re  glad  to  announce^  that  a  Tolume  of  PoetM  by  William  B,  Qlazier,  E^q,^  of 
Maine,  is  in  the  press^  and  will  appear  during  the  present  eu  *-  6lazie% 

as  our  readers  hare  had  occasion  to  know,  is  one  of  the  few  poets  who  are  '  bom, 
and  not  made.'  He  delivered  a  poem  on  the  Fourth  of  July  at  Bath,  (Maine,) 
which  is  pronounced  by  the  journals  of  that  beautiful  town  to  have  been  emi- 
nently effective.  '  We  looked  forward,*  remarks  the  *  Weekly  Mirror*  'with  much 
inter'ist  to  this  part  of  the  performances  of  the  day,  nor  were  we  disappointed. 
Bright  images  of  beauty,  flashes  of  wit  and  humor,  sweet  strains  of  tenderness^ 
were  all  mingled,  falling  in  rapid  succession  upon  the  ears  of  the  listeners.  Such 
treats  are  rare  to  us,  and  we  enjoyed  it  to  the  fulL'  •  -  -  Ome  of  tlie  most 
remarkable  improTcments  in  the  modem  euitine  are  the  preserved  meats,  fishes^ 
■oups^  etc,  of  Mr.  Pettlkb,  who  has  a  depository  at  Number  12,  Vesey-streetb 
The  soups  especially  are  delicious,  particularly  the  beef-soup;  and  so  easily 
cooked  and  served  are  they,  that  all  house-wives  pronounce  them  a  perfect 
'  Goi>-send.'  They  are  warranted  to  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  and  in  any 
dimate.  Try  these  potted  '  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,'  and  the  *  Coruerves  Aiinunt<Ure§ 
Vigitalet,*  and  see  whether  we  have  not  'spoken  sooth.'  -  -  -  It  struck  us^ 
when  we  heard  it,  that  there  was  something  very  *  Bowery-boy '-ish  in  a  quea- 
tion  asked  by  one  'soap-lock'  of  another,  who  had  been  trying  his  wind  on  a 
lung-ometer  in  Chatham-square:  'Look  o'  here^  Box^  B-a-c^i  w'y  didn't  yer 
kem  up  and  see  me  blow  myself  up  to  tw-o-o  hundred  and  forty,  be-Jeze  f ' 
7^l«r«  was  'a  blower' for  you  1  -  -  •  Any  metropolitan  reader,  who  loves 
art»  while  looking  through  the  spacious  and  fashionable  dothmg-store  of  Messrs^ 
Altrxd  Munooi  and  Compant,  at  Number  441,  Broadway,  between  Howard  and 
Orand-streets,  (an  establishment  so  extensive  and  admirably  arranged  as  to  be 
itself  well  worthy  a  visit,)  will  find  in  an  upper  apartment  of  that  large  building 
oomething  that  will  excite  and  gratify  his  curiosity.  Mr.  John  Yolluerl^io,  an  artist 
of  distinguished  talent,  there  transfers  to  new  canvas,  with  the  original  olors  per- 
fectly retniucil,  the  rarest  pictures,  however  ancient,  and  however  mucb  defaced 
upon  the  ^urface.    We  saw  several  examples  of  the  exercise  of  tiiis  new  disoov- 
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erj,  one  of  which  was  from  a  split  panel,  whioh  were  wonderfoUj  perfect  t 
is  a  most  important  inyention,  and  one  whioh  we  think  is  destined  to  make .  j 
little  sensation  in  the  world  of  art  -  -  -  Wb  obserre  that  Samufl  R  Wool- 
WOBTH,  A.  M.,  for  many  years  the  efficient  and  popular  Principal  of  the  Cortland 
Academy,  in  this  State,  has  been  Appointed  P)*esident  of  the  8taU  NorvMi  8tkof}l.u 
at  Albany,  in  place  of  Professor  PBumia^  late  Pk'ineipaL  A  better  selection  cq^  , } 
not  possibly  have  been  made.  With  a  kind  heart,  a  sympathy  for  the  young;  ajT 
tact  and  experience  as  an  instructor,  a  thorough  scholar,  and  a  true  gentW  , 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  too  often  abused  term,  Mr.  Woolwomb  cannot  fJL*^ 
perform  the  duties  of  his  new  station  to  the  most  entire  public  acceptance,  ^lie 
pleasantest  and  most  '  aoquireful '  days  of  our  later  boyhood  were  passed  at  a 
dear  old  Academy,  then  under  his  supervision ;  and  precious  associations^  sad  as 
weU  as  joyful,  are  linked  with  his  name.  How  different  is  a  man  of  taste,  of 
feeling,  of  refinement  and  of  discrimination,  from  your  mere  pedant  of  the 
schoolsl  •  -  -  *  Wbt  in  L  did  n*t  you  give  a  signal  f '  said  a  fat  English  cock- 
ney, with  his  mouth  full  of  sandwich,  who  ran  wheeong  after  the  departing  cats 
at  Narrowsburgh,  the  other  day.  *  We  did,'  said  the  conductor:  *  we  rang  the 
beU.'  'Oh,  ay — the  b-e-1-1 :  I  see:  but  w'y  did  n't  you  blow  an  'om,  and  then 
one  could  'ear  it :  your  blalisted  steam-'om,  do  n't  ye  seel'  The»oonductor  pot 
his  handkerchief  to  his  mouth  to  suppress  '  skreems  of  laftore,'  and  arranged  his 
tickets.  •  -  -  SvANniNG  on  the  top  of  *  Rockland  Tower,'  in  the  twilight 
of  our  recent  'Sabbath-Day  of  Freedom,'  with  an  old  and  endeared  friend  at  our 
nde,  we  thought  as  we  gaxed  abroad  upon  the  almost  matehlen  yiew  which 
^at  scene  presents^  of  these  linee^  at  some  time  or  another  lodged  in  one  of  the 
cells  of  our  memory : 

'▲z>X.  I  feel,  and  Ixeur.  asd  tee, 
Oos  of  Lore  I  le  foU  of  TttM.* 


'Eaeth  witb  her  ten  tttoosBiMl  flowefii 
Air,  with  all  its  besma  and  alMmsiii 
Ooean^B  InflDlte  expanae^ 
Bearen'a  reaplendent  ooni 
All  around,  and  ail  above, 
Bath  this  record:  'GoDisLoTel' 

<  Boands  among  the  vales  and  h&lB, 
In  the  woods  and  by  the  rilh ; 
or  the  breexe  and  of  the  bird 


Bt  the  gentle  smnmeritimm; 
All  theae  aonga,  beneath,  above, 
Have  one  burthen:  ^Gonia  Lovel* 

*All  the  hopes  and  Iban  thai  start 
From  the  fountain  of  the  heart; 
AU  the  quiet  bliss  that  lies 
In  our  human  sympathies ; 
These  are  voices  ftom  above, 
Sweetly  whispeiii«:  *God  la  Love!' 


You  see  we  had  been  spending  tiie  day  at  'Mount  Guilford,*  tiie  delightftil 
residence  of  an  esteemed  friend,  with  all  tiie  'little  people,' 

*  Who  are  happier  than  we^ 
Bewsoever  Meat  we  be  :* 

yxfi  had  yisited  the  'Seyenty-siz  House,'  at  Tappaftn,  where  Ajmuwas  confined, 
tried,  and  led  forth  to  execution ;  had  refreshed  our  patriotism  at  the  Head- 
Quarters  of  Washim OTON,  nearby;  had  seen  young  men  and  maiden^  from  all 
the  country-eide,  assembled  with  light  feet  and  h'ghter  hearts,  to  dance  away  the 
hours ;  we  had  come  up  through  the  woods,  redolent  of  wild  flowers  and  piney 
odorS)  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  orerlooking  'river,  mountain,  wood,  and  rale,' 
and  our  hearts  were  light,  and  grateful,  and  joyous  within  us.  -  •  -  GHAXPLAZir 
is  a  lakt^  not  a  ' lakelet*  we  can  tell  our  poetical  lady-correspondent  at  Burh'ng^ 
ton,  Vermont  You  might  as  well  call  a  hen  a  'henlet'  We  like  not  such 
'  affectations,  look  you.'  ...  Tnan  pages  of  '  Literary  Record!  and  five  or 
six  of  *G^  tMip!  although  in  type,  are  postponed  to  our  next  Sorry :  but  could  n't 
posobly  help  it:  wrote  too  much.    But  twenty-four  pages  of  'Table'  will  *do^' 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  LOCK  CONTROVERSY  IN  ENGLAND. 

FAILtTlE  OP  Ml,  WIIXUM    GAftBUTT,  THE   ENGUSIf  HFErHANlC, 

TO  PICK  THE  GREAT  AlfERICAN  LOCK, 

UTHEaWlSEi  nit 

lEAYELL  PARAUTOPTIC  BAM  LOCK, 

AFTEE  AJI  UHIHTERRUPTED  TRIAL  OF  THIEIT  DAYS, 
FOR  THE  KEVVAKD  OF  TWO  HUNDKEU  (JUIKEAS, 

OFFEHSD  BY  MR.  UOBBS.  AGENT  FOB  DAY  &  XEVTBLI^ 

TO  Am'  MAN  IN  E0ROPE,  WHO  COTJLD  DISPRO\^  BY  PICKINQ, 

THAT  THE  AAnJKlCAN  LOCK  IN  QUESTION  WAS  NOT  THE 
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B  Y  B  E  R  R  Y  . 

Rbcentlt  I  had  been  tormented  for  some  days  by  nervous  agitation^ 
when,  reclining  upon  my  bed  in  the  hush  of  the  evening,  the  subdued 
strains  of  distant  music  were  borne  to  my  ear  through  the  open  casement, 
ministering  to  my  perturbed  spirit  a  pensive  tranauillity.  My  thoughts 
straggled  from  the  page  I  had  been  fitfully  perusmg,  the  book  dropped 
from  my  hand,  and  I  slid  into  a  gentle  reverie.  Memory  revelled  amid 
the  fascinating  scenes  of  early  boyhood.  The  past  gave  up  its  dead ; 
joys,  glowing  anticipations  all  freshness,  truant  pleasures,  merry  laughter, 
tears,  the  intensity  of  early  pathos — a  glorious  resurrection!  Once 
again  I  was  despoiling  thy  orchards,  angling  in  thy  brooks,  inhaling  thy 
salubrious  breezes,  tlireading  the  shady  arcades  of  thy  woods,  and  bound- 
ing over  thy  grassy-mantled  fields,  O  familiar  of  the  heyday  of  my 
impulses  and  impressions,  pleasant,  beloved  Byberry  I 

Near  where  Delaware  rolls  his  ample  flood,  in  the  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago,  some  families  of  English 
Quakers,  having  built  for  themselves  the  rude  habitations  of  pioneers 
and  erected  an  unpretending  meeting-house,  proceeded  to  carve  from 
the  forest  the  fields  of  their  new  homesteads.  The  history  of  the  calm 
and  conscientious  colonists  was  not  one  of  vicissitudes.  No  outraged 
and  murderous  enemy  skulked  about  their  dwellings  to  perpetrate  the 
midnight  massacre ;  no  revenging  torch  gave  to  the  flames  the  fruits  of 
their  industry ;  they  went  not  armed  men  to  the  worship  of  their  God. 
Their  policy  had  been  justice,  and  its  reward  was  peace.  With'simple 
desires  and  profound  religious  convictions;  with  toleration  in  their 
hearts  and  hospitality  at  their  hearths ;  the  consciousness  that  they  were 
inaugurating  an  era  of  beneficence  and  good-will  among  men  nerved 
them  in  their  hardy  labors,  as  the  stroke  of  the  axe  rang  through  the 
forest,  &s  the  falling  tree  crashed  in  its  stillness,  or  the  virgin  furrow, 
baring  its  bosom  to  the  sun-light,  followed  the  speedinsj  share.  Thus, 
secure,  serious,  and  content,  did  the  companions  of  the  illustrious  Penn 
glide  placidly  through  existence ;  with  them  no  *  fitful  fever,'  having  ful- 
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filled  its  noblest  duties,  as  individuals  plainly  in  a  plain  sphere,  but  as 
members  of  a  remarkable  body  conspicuously,  before  the  world  and  all 
time,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  great  commonwealth  without  the 
practice  of  a  single  fraud,  or  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  life.  They  were 
gathered  to  earth  beneath  a  turf  innocent  of  ill -shed  blood :  side  by 
side  were  they  laid  in  simple  unmarked  graves  of  the  ancient  burial- 
ground  of  Byberry. 

Several  years  of  my  boy-life  (tolerate  this  gush  of  egotism,  not  vanity- 
prompted)  were  passed  at  school,  amid  these  scenes  of  rural  delight  I 
well  remember  the  chilling  wind  and  driving  north-east  storm  of  the 
eventful  day,  when  with  heavy  heart  I  bade  good-bye  to  home  on  my 
first  pilgrimage  in  the  world  to  that  country-school.  It  was  the  earliest 
grief;  real,  intense.  Adult  sorrows  are  never  pure,  disinterested ;  there 
is  ever  some  alloy.  Interests  have  been  sacrificed,  projects  defeated,  self- 
esteem  wounded ;  and  revenge  is  to  be  gratified,  scorn  or  hatred  to  be 
indulged.    It  is  not  thus  with  the  boy. 

The  school-house  was  a  plain,  drab-colored  building,  overlooking  a 
verdant  lawn ;  the  road  stretching  before  it  lined  by  a  row  of  cherry- 
trees.  In  the  season  of  fruit,  many  were  the  happy  hours  passed  among 
their  breezy  branches.  There  were  rotten  limbs  and  solemn  warnings, 
for  at  some  time  there  had  been  a  fall  and  a  fracture  which  was  made 
a  text  for  countless  cautions ;  but  we  were  bold  and  hungry,  and  knew 
no  danger  when  from  aloft  ox-hearts  and  black-hearts  nodded  in  the 
passing  wind  a  kindly  invitation.  There  was  a  garden  at  the  back  flanked 
by  a  big  black  walnut-tree ;  sacred  ground  never  to  be  violated  (save 
through  special  permission)  by  our  erratic  foot-steps.  The  thrilling,  tell- 
tale cry  which  betrayed  the  adventurous  trespasser  startles  me  as  I  write : 
'  In  the  garden ! '  but  one  other  offence  approached  it,  less  by  several 
grades,  the  penalty  restraint  instead  of  flagellation :  '  Out  of  bounds ! ' 
The  barn,  important  locality,  with  its  slippery  floor  and  lofty  mows, 
dumb  witnesses  of  many  a  game  at  *  hide-and-seek,'  (so  like  the  game 
of  life  you  would  almost  swear  it  the  same,  but  that  the  one  is  very 
childish,  and  the  other  very  dignified,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;)  the 
orchard  with  its  favorite  trees,  pearmain  and  pippin ;  the  creek  and  its 
dam,  the  mimic  thunder  of  its  fall,  its  stages  of  water,  freshets  and  ebbs, 
its  wheel,  its  tadpoles,  and  its  occasional  starveling  of  a  catfish  destined 
to  never  more  repose  in  muddy  bed ;  the  corn-field  invaded  (glorious 
occurrence !)  by  neighboring  cattle,  the  discovery,  the  chase,  the  con- 
spiracy at  cross-purposes,  the  fun  fast  and  furious,  and,  melancholy  catas- 
trophe no  longer  to  be  delayed,  the  expulsion ;  these  are  before  me  now 
with  a  vividness  in  no  wise  impaired,  but  mellowed  by  time. 

How  I  feasted  on  stolen  reai  lings  in  school-hours  on  hot,  drowsy  sum- 
mer afternoons,  when  the  zephyr  crept  lazily  through  the  open  window, 
when  the  only  sounds  were  the  scraping  of  some  restless  foot  on  the 
sanded  floor,  or  the  hum  of  the  bee  that  circled  in  the  sunshine,  when 
the  master  dozed  at  his  desk !  Delicious  was  it  to  lay  by  at  noon  with 
Crusoe  beneath  his  island  bower;  to  recline  in  the  shadow  of  the  flap- 
ping sail  of  Cook,  lulled  by  the  soft  surging  of  the  water,  shutting  the 
eyes  to  the  deep,  flaring  blue  of  a  tropical  sky,  and  dreaming  of  fra^ant 
groves,  the  flashing  plumage  of  strange  birds,  and  fantastic,  many-colored 
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shells  studding  the  sea-lapped  beach ;  to  listen,  in  fancy,  to  the  dulcet 
tones  of  Scheherazade  as  they  fell  upon  the  eager  ear  of  Schahriar, 
freighted  with  the  romance  of  the  gorgeous  East 

The  'store'  was  a  place  of  Saturday-afternoon  resort  Its  contents 
made  a  curious  melange.  Printed  calicoes  crowded  cake-tobacco ;  shoe- 
blacking,  whet-stone^,  and  Epsom  salts  stared  at  you  from  the  same  shelf. 
A  very  important  personage  was  the  store-keeper.  Not  alone  as  the 
minister  of  commerce  was  he  famous :  he  was  of  no  mean  erudition,  and 
as  he  was  post-master,  he  was  justly  regarded  in  a  double  sense  a  man 
of  letters.  There  politics  were  discussed ;  there  township  matters  were 
canvassed.  Weighty  discourses  were  held  about  manures,  and  soils,  and 
crops ;  what  bridges  should  be  made,  what  roads  mended,  what  taxes 
raised. 

It  is  a  bland,  bright  Sabbath  morning,  and  along  the  various  roads 
numerous  vehicles,  raising  in  their  progress  clouds  of  dust,  seem  con- 
verging to  a  common  centre.  Soon  a  large  and  ancient  plain  brick 
building,  with  conductor-protected  gables,  rises  upon  the  view,  over- 
looked by  poplars  and  sycamores,  and  surrounded  oy  rows  of  wooden 
wagon-sheds.  It  is  By  berry  meeting-house.  The  interior  is  divided 
into  two  compartments,  separated  at  pleasure  by  sliding  shutters,  and 
furnished  with  plain  wooden  benches  facing  long  wooden  galleries  slightly 
elevated,  occupied  by  the  ministers  and  elders.  What  scores  of  silent 
'meetings'  have  I  sat  throucjh  within  its  walls,  watching,  without  the 
open  door,  bird  or  butterfly  disporting  in  the  summer  air,  hushed,  save 
when  broke  upon  it  the  clatter  of  some  restless  horse,  and  the  occasional 
tinkle  of  a  sheep  bell ;  or  contemplating  the  motionless  forms,  and  set- 
tled, solemn  features  of  the  venerable  Friends.  Sometimes  a  few  impres- 
sive words  would  be  pronounced ;  sometimes  a  longer  sermon  preached. 
There   was   the  tall,  spare  figure,   there  fell   the  feeble   accents   of 

J H ;  there  beamed  the  calm,  benevolent  countenance,  and 

was  raised  the  persuasive  voice  of  John  Comly ;  there  in  solemn  suppli- 
cation, M P poured  forth  a  fervent  spirit 

The  'meeting'  over,  you  mingle  with  the  congregation  upon  the 
green,  have  extended  to  you  friendly  accostings,  and  as  a  stranger,  hos- 
pitable invitatioas,  for  hospitality  is  peculiarly  a  virtue  of  this  interesting 
people.  Before  you  leave,  lean  for  a  moment  upon  that  low  stone- wall 
and  regard  the  thickly-«own,  undistinguishable  graves.  There  the 
relentless  reaper  has  gathered  in  the  generations.  The  accidental  con- 
ditions of  life  are  no  longer  recognized ;  the  sleep  of  death  is  a  sleep  of 
equality,  with  no  perpetuating  marble,  no  tomb-stone  laudation.  No 
sculpture  flatters  the  living ;  no  graven  lie  unduly  exalts  the  dead.  There 
is  a  stem  and  solemn  simplicity  about  a  Quaker  burial.  The  gentle 
lowering  of  the  coffin,  the  unbroken  stillness  that  for  a  space  prevails, 
the  downward  gaze  of  the  surrounding  mourners,  it  may  be  a  few  ear- 
nest, slowly-uttered  words ;  then  the  last  fond  look,  and  Uie  gradual  and 
decorous  departure. 

The  Saturday  half-holidays  at  that  school  I  cherish  as  blissful  eras  of 
my  life.  Books  were  '  put  by ; '  we  turned  our  backs  upon  the  dingy 
maps ;  joyously  threw  oflf  the  shackles  of  our  study  thraldom.  Once, 
two  of  us  joined  in  a  journey  of  exploration  along  the  windings  of  our 
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creek,  resolved  to  trace  it  to  its  source.  Very  remote  it  must  have  been, 
for  we  walked  until  near  sunset  without  success.  But  who  can  measure 
the  extent  and  importance  of  the  discoveries  made  during  that  memora- 
ble tour?  We  left  our  comrades  adventurers,  of  a  stature  no  taller 
than  their  own,  and  returned  travellers,  brimming  with  knowledge,  and 
invested  by  a  halo  of  marvel  and  mystery.  For  a  lime  there  was  no 
appeal  from  our  authority  ;  we  had  swollen  in  our  sphere ;  we  were  of 
the  brotherhood  of  Bruce  and  Clapperton. 

There  was  a  quiet,  wood-margined  pond,  where  on  summer  evenings 
we  resorted  to  bathe ;  and  often,  with  eager  rush  and  wild  halloo,  would 
we  burst  upon  the  solitude  of  the  turtle  napping  and  motionless  upon 
its  surface,  or  startle  to  his  bushy  covert  the  gliding  snake ;  while  the 
woodpecker  paused  from  noisy  research,  to  indulge  in  a  curious  survey 
of  the  intruders.  A  submerged  stump,  from  which  we  dived,  was  the 
centre  of  animated  contention ;  and  many  a  graceful  leap  was  converted 
to  an  involuntary  sousing  by  the  scramble  of  the  disputants.  At  length, 
the  gathering  night  giving  the  signal  for  departure,  we  emerged  all  aglow 
from  our  aquatic  exercise,  and  straggled  home,  buoyant  of  spirit;  or  if 
darkness  overtook  us,  crowded  together  and  told  each  otlier  stories,  as  we 
moved  at  a  brisk  pace,  such  as  thrill  the  young  blood  with  supernatural 
horror. 

With  the  troop  of  joyous  recollections  flits  through  my  mind  a  sombre 
memory,  of  long,  hot,  weary  August  days ;  of  stifling,  sleepless  nights ; 
of  a  darkened  chamber,  and  soft  footfalls,  and  gentle  ministrations.  My 
brain  throbbed  with  fierce  pain ;  I  tossed  impatiently  beneath  an  agony 
of  heat,  and  a  thirst  which  could  not  be  allayed.  Twice  a  day  a  grave 
man  of  dignified  carriage  stood  by  my  bed  and  questioned  me  in  kindly 
accents.  At  regular  periods  I  was  softly  raised  to  take  the  appointed 
dose.  The  pain  abated ; .  my  impressions  of  surrounding  things  grew 
fainter ;  I  ceased  to  observe.  One  day  I  seemed  to  awaken  as  from  a 
heavy  sleep.  A  remark  had  aroused  me ;  it  was  the  doctor's  voice :  '  I 
do  not  despair,  but  he  is  very  low.'  I  began  to  mend,  they  said,  but 
slowly.  I  slumbered  in  fitful  dozes ;  was  often  startled  by  distressing 
dreiims.  The  voices  from  the  play-ground  seemed  sounds  from  a  world 
in  which  I  had  no  interest  I  lay  with  ray  gaze  for  hours  fixed  on  some 
trifling  object,  a  crack  in  the  ceiling,  a  fly  buzzing  on  the  window-frame, 
with  a  dull,  dreamy  satisfaction.  I  took  a  little  food,  at  first  without 
relish ;  then  I  bethought  me  of  the  tasteful  dishes  I  had  partaken.  They 
tempted  my  palate  with  delicate  messes.  Soon  came  distinct  longings, 
and  then  soon  I  was  feebly  tottering  about  the  room ;  one  bright  morn- 
ing upon  the  lawn,  (how  refeshing  the  air,  how  brilliant  the  hues  of  the 
flowers  that  morn  !)  at  last  at  the  old  desk,  bending  over  the  old  dogs- 
eared  arithmetic.  But  I  was  there  with  prinlege,  studying  for  a  while 
according  to  my  volition.     Enviable  and  envied  period  ! 

At  a  neighboring  farmer's,  distant  a  short  walk  —  and  we  often  walked 
it,  (fi)r  he  was  a  jolly,  kind-heailed  man,  profuse  of  his  lavishments  of 
fruit,)  —  were  a  horse  trained  to  surjjrising  feats,  and  an  ancient  brindled 
bull-dog.  The  horse,  it  was  reported,  had  been  attached  to  a  circus,  and 
had  tlirough  many  years  of  niijfhtly  exhibit  figured  in  the  principal  part*, 
with  immense  credit  to  hiinselif,  and  to  the  unspeakable  edification  of  ap- 
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plauding  audience^^.  He  had  borne  in  his  time,  through  the  flying  saw- 
dust, in  *  wild  career,'  humanity  in  most  of  its  fiery  and  fantastic  shapes. 
The  whooping  Camanche  had  bestridden  him ;  and  the  fierce  Bedouin 
of  the  desert  had  charged  upon  him  the  terror-stricken  caravan,  two 
wheezy  ^camels,  a  half-dozen  tinsel-covered  cavaliers,  (costume  strictly 
oriental,)  five  posturists,  the  clown,  disguised  and  supematurally  solemn, 
and  a  tipsy  lamp-lighter;  he  had  sped  with  vaulting  boys  and  dancing 
giris ;  Ichabod  Crane  had  clung  cowering  to  his  mane  and  sides,  as  he 
scoured  before  the  headless  Hessian.  We  held  him  to  be  only  a  little 
less  wonderful  than  Bucephalus  or  Eclipse.  The  farmer's  son,  a  good- 
natured  young  scape-grace,  would  bring  him  into  the  barn-yard,  display 
his  points  and  tricks,  and  we  mounted  and  rode  in  turn.  The  old  dog's 
disposition  had  been  soured  by  long  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  per- 
haps his  head  a  little  turned  by  frequent  hayings  of  the  moon.  He 
delighted  to  bask  at  length,  kept  aloof  from  his  species,  and  did  as 
he  pleased,  for  as  a  superannuated  ser\'ant  he  had  his  privileges.  Upon 
his  kennel  was  painted,  in  capitals  long  grown  dim, '  Cave  canem,^  Tliey 
were  reputed  the  work  of  a  famous  pedagogue,  who,  after  declining  all 
his  life,  had  found  himself  incapable  of  declining  its  end,  and  liad 
departed  from  scholastic  sway  and  rural  approbation.  At  last,  one 
morning,  *  Brindle'  was  discovered  dead.  His  spirit  had  flitted  doubtless 
to  some  canine  heaven,  mayhap  the  dog-star. 

It  is  a  glorious  autumn  morning.  Above,  a  bright,  blue  sky,  flecked 
here  and  there  with  fleecy  vapor;  around,  fields  shorn  and  stubbled,  or 
bristled  with  the  rustling  maize,  where  upon  the  plump  and  golden  ear 
regak^  the  watchful  crow ;  and  woods  with  sunny  vistas  russet-lined. 
The  chestnut-burs  are  on  the  ground ;  among  the  hickory-boughs  frisks 
the  lithe  squirrel ;  through  the  dead  leaves  scuds  the  retreating  rabbit ; 
while  in  the  road-side  cedar  screams  the  jay.  With  bounding  spirits 
trudged  a  little  company  of  pure,  fun-loving  boys  (where  are  they  now?) 
toward  a  distant  stream,  traditionally  famous  for  fish  of  monstrous  size 
and  easy  capture.  Those  never  there  before,  burned  eagerly  for  a  first 
view  of  this  wondrous  water.  I  believe  the  story  of  Jonah  would  have 
been  voted  dull  in  that  moment  of  anticipation.  The  creek  was  not  yet 
seen,  when  was  poinded  the  dingy  canvas-top  of  the  miller's  wagon,  as 
it  crossed  the  long  stone-bridge ;  that  was  something !  At  length,  from 
an  elevated  knoll  crowned  with  a  stunted  pear-tree  in  the  hedge,  was 
revealed  in  all  its  dimpled  glory  the  aquatic  prospect  Not  with  greater 
rapture  gazed  Balboa,  from  the  height  of  Darien,  upon  the  long,  blue 
swell  of  the  newly-found  Pacific! 

W^hat  unutterable  power  comes  with  such  renewal  of  life's  spring  to 
*  soothe  the  weary  soul,'  and  cordial  the  melancholy  spirit !  Sailing  over 
this  '  solemn  main,'  we  leave  the  sheltered  cove  and  sluggish  water  for 
the  rushing  current,  which,  sweeping  us  from  old  land-marks,  from  its 
velocity  denies  to  us  new,  save  now  and  then  a  lofty  mountain-top ;  but 
although  we  leave  behind  the  endeared  scenery,  happily  we  can  carry 
with  us  its  humanizing  impress  upon  our  hearts.  A  snatch  of  song,  the 
death  of  a  time-tried  friend,  twilight,  dreams,  the  winter  fire-«ide,  a 
smiling  landscape,  make  me  a  boy  again. 

Genial,  sympathizing  reader,  to  thee  I  need  not  plead  excuse  for  hav- 
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ing  lingered.  Thou  fully  feelest  the  truthfulness  of  the  purport,  and  wilt 
graciously  overlook  the  lameness  of  the  execution.  Thou,  too,  hast  no 
more  power  to  snatch  thyself  from  the  '  momentary  bliss '  of  retrospec- 
tion, t 

"  "»  *  THAW  the  man 

That  travels  through  the  burning  deaerta  can. 

When  he  is  beaten  wiUi  the  ra^ng  sun, 

Half  smothered  in  the  dust,  have  power  to  run 

From  a  cool  river,  which  he  himself  doth  find, 

£re  he  be  slaked.'  BB&nafOMT. 

But  how  shall  I  answer  my  respected  friend  Stilts — Lofty  Stilts?  llis 
is  an  accusing  voice ;  he  blameth  for  a  sacrifice  of  dignity.  Stilts  would 
scorn  to  gather  his  attar  of  wisdom  from  any  thing  beneatli  *  Latter- 
Day  Pamphlets,'  and  Puseyite  novels.  Stilts  may  be  right,  for  he  is  an 
astute  man,  learned  in  labor  and  population  questions;  of  uniformly 
grave  deportment ;  very  respectable.  Yet,  hold  —  no,  I  am  not  convinced. 
Lofty !  1  have  loved  thee,  but  pass  by.  *  What  does  it  prove  ?  where 
is  the  moral? '  chimes  another  interesting  censor.  But  this,  friend :  that 
we  are  permitted  (if  we  will)  to  flood  the  sterility  of  age  with  the  fresh- 
ness of  youth;  that  these  draughts  from  the  fountain-streams  of  life  not 
only  solace,  but  elevate  and  better,  morally  better  us ;  and  that  Nature 
never  intended  us  to  feed  on  the  fag-ends  of  fable*,  and  axioms,  and  dry 
ciphei-s,  so  long  as  she  furnished  a  plentiful  supply  of  feeling.     But 

*  What  does  it  prove?'  still  doubts  and  sneei-s.  Yet  another  accosteth 
me,  with  a  sigh,  an  orthodox  sigh,  and  a  doleful  shake  of  the  head  : 

*  Trifling,  trifling!  let  more  serious  matter  engage  thy  attention.'  O 
man  of  solemn  mien,  thou  art  in  the  right !  It  is  well  in  an  evil  woild 
to  be  as  sad  and  saturnine  as  may  be.  Bring  a  scourge  there !  Ho  for 
a  shirt  of  hair !  My  fingers  are  upon  the  beads,  the  penitential  recita- 
tions are  u[)on  my  tongue.  tac^ao. 

San  FraneitcOf  Julfj  1852. 
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Tbk  mo^s-rose,  with  its  crimson  b1u!«b, 

Loves  In  the  summer  air  to  bloom  ; 
We  hear  no  joy-song  from  the  thrush 

Amid  the  hemlocli^  dariiling  gloom ; 
All  nature  that  is  lovely  seelis 

With  kindred  nnliire  to  entwine. 
And  I^ovB  Its  sweetest  language  speaks 

Beneath  the  budding  columbine. 

But  Ihoa,  (hir  sister  of  the  saints! 

With  lips  of  crimson,  eves  of  light. 
Art,  ^neath  Ihy  rabies'  cold  restraints. 

Like  sun-light  slutdowed  o'er  by  night! 
I  saw  thee  but  *a  point  of  lime,' 

But  in  that  Utile  moment  grew 
A  thought  no  change,  nor  place,  nor  clime 

Can  e'er  in  liie  estrange  from  you. 

The  silent  cloister  is  thy  home, 

The  rosary  Is  on  thy  breast ; 
Yet  does  not  oVr  thy  spirit  come 

A  shadow  of  the  lieiirfs  unrest  ? 
Lady,  If  only  for  the  nkles 

Thnt  form,  so  lovely,  had  its  birth, 
Tlie  hjiWlanis  of  Pnrtdisc 

I'ud  i.ever  Ic:  ;l.iv  oome  to  eaith.  Jous  or  Tuns 
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THE         WATOH-TOWKR 

FROM    THE    GERMAN    OF    EICHBNDORFF. 

BT    A    QXaMk.M    STUDSVT. 


I  8AW  old  Ocean  gleaming 

In  the  silvery  moon-light» 
"Where  a  stately  ship  came  sailing 

Through  the  still  and  peaceful  night 


At  the  helm  a  knight  was  standing, 

On  the  deck  a  lady  gay, 
In  the  damp  breeze  waved  her  mantle, 

But  never  a  word  spoke  they. 


And  I  saw  the  shadows  falling 
From  a  regal  palace  high, 

Where  a  king  sat  lonely  watching 
0*er  the  sea  with  eager  eye. 


And  as  the  chip  sped  by  him, 

He  threw  into  the  sea 
His  crown  of  gold,  and  the  waters 

Surged  'round  it  mournfully. 


For  he  saw  the  bold  marauder 
Who  had  robbed  him  of  his  child, 

And  in  madness  on  his  daughter 
He  hath  uttered  cui-ses  wild. 


And  the  ragins  seas  have  swallowed 
Tlie  bold  robber  and  his  bride ;  • 

And  the  king,  with  sorrow  pining 
In  his  loneliness^  hath  died. 


But  whene'er  the  night-storms  lower 
Will  that  ship  come  sailing  by. 

While  the  king  from  his  high  tower 
Looketh  forth  with  eager  eye. 
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EANDOM     LEAP 

FROM      TEE      LIFE      OFRALPH      ROANOKE. 

Never  shall  I  forget  my  first  visit  to  the  city  of  New-Orleans.  In 
the  flight  of  time  it  was  but  yesterday  ;  and  yet  how  changed  its  aspects ! 
It  is  one  of  the  startling  evidences  of  the  growth  of  this  western  world, 
that  on  what  side  soever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  behold  all  full  of  the  vigor 
of  hfe  and  progress.  Take  any  point  you  will  and  compare  its  present 
condition  with  that  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  Imagination  looks  bewildered, 
as  if  Reality  had  outstripped  her  in  tlie  race,  and  put  her  prophecies  in 
the  back-ground.  It  is  but  thirty-five  years  since  New-Orleans  was  only 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  through 
the  serai-annual  reports  of  returning  bargemen,  who  measured  the  fifteen 
hundred  miles  of  the  circuitous  windings  of  the  *  Father  of  Waters '  step 
by  step,  to  trading-posts  at  Kaskaskia  and  St  Louis.  These  hardy  sons 
of  toil  and  adventure,  with  their  barges  and  tow-boats,  formed  the  only 
connecting-link  in  the  chain  of  communication  and  in  the  interchange 
of  commodities.  I  have  written  fact,  and  not  fable,  when  I  declare  that 
the  imagination  of  that  period  stands  confounded  at  the  thousand  float- 
ing palaces  that  are  now  daily  ploughing  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  delivering  the  weekly  papers  of  St  Louis  and  New-Orleans 
in  due  season  to  their  numerous  subscribers,  with  the  same  certainty  as 
a  modem  dispatch-post  In  the  old  world,  the  dazzled  and  delighted 
traveller  may  satiate  his  love  of  the  grand  and  beautiful  in  the  ever- 
varying  display  of  palaces,  and  temples,  and  pyramids,  built  as  it  were 
by  fairy  hands ;  yet  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  one  of  thought,  feeling, 
progress ;  and  the  humanity  within  us  is  startled  at  the  saddening  con- 
trast between  the  general  condition  and  destiny  of  mankind  in  the  old 
world,  when  compared  with  the  blessings  that  await  him  in  the  new 
world.  In  the  former,  man  has  reached  a  culminating  point,  where  the 
problem  of  the  government  under  which  he  lives  has  been  solved  ;  while 
m  the  latter,  there  is  no  aspect  of  old  age  and  decrepitude,  but  on  the 
contrary,  a  country  just  bursting  into  manhood,  with  prosperity,  power, 
and  glory  for  its  inheritance;  the  chosen  nation  to  push  liberty  and 
independence  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Shall  it  not  be  esteemed  a  blessing 
to  dwell  in  this  favored  land  f  Is  it  not  cause  for  deep  and  manly  grati- 
tude to  the  *  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,'  that  a  new  home  has 
been  found  without  the  pale  of  misrule  and  despotism,  away  from  the 
depressing  evidences  of  hopeless,  down-trodden  humanity  f 

It  was  a  bright,  joyous  Sabbath  morning  in  the  month  of  December, 
when  I  first  set  foot  on  shore  in  the  gay  metropolis  of  Louisiana.  I  had 
left  St  Louis  but  a  few  days  previously,  in  drear  and  hoary  winter,  and 
the  realization  of  my  escape  from  the  bleak  winds,  deep  snows,  and  ice- 
bound shores  of  Missouri,  to  the  green  fields,  perfumed  bowers,  and  warm 
sunshine  of  Louisiana,  was  a  tangible  reality,  which  exceeded  all  my 
dreams  of  fairy-land.  To  one  who  had  never  visited  a  tropical  climate, 
whose  life  had  been  passed  in  northern  latitudes,  no  picture  of  the  imagi- 
nation could  equal  the  reality,  and  the  eflect  upon  my  spirits  and  tern- 
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perament  can  be  readily  conceived.  When  we  enter  a  new  city,  a  new 
country,  or  a  new  society,  with  our  inner  life  in  harmony  with  external 
nature,  we  are  ever  ready  to  find  the  beauties,  and  to  overlook  the  de- 
formities around  us.  We  have  all  felt  this  truth  more  or  less  frequently. 
Indeed,  methinks  we  might  trace  most  of  our  prejudices  to  some  ill-timed 
or  irritating  cauf^e,  or  some  dyspeptic,  bilious,  or  splenetic  condition.  I 
will  even  go  farther,  and  venture  to  assert  that  first  impressions  are  not 
always  the  result  of  instinct,  but  often  of  physical  condition  at  the 
moment,  just  as  courage  is  a  matter  of  breadth  of  chest  and  size  of 
lungs.  I  was  therefore  prepared  to  see  the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  and 
how  astonishingly  easy  it  is  to  find  beauties  every  where  in  nature  when 
we  set  out,  having  obtained  our  own  consent  to  see  them  ! 

The  Sabbath  in  New-Orleans  is  a  gala  day ;  a  day  of  rest,  according 
to  my  understanding ;  a  day  wisely  spent  when  spent  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  higher  sentiments.  And  here  let  us  make  no  mistake  by  judg- 
ing our  neiglibor  from  our  point  of  view,  but  rather  let  us  beg  leave  to 
take  his  arm,  and  ask  the  favor  of  a  glance  through  his  spectacles,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  we  shall  agree  with  him.  To  be  turned  out  on 
a  bright  day  in  high  health,  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  most  espe- 
cially with  one's  self,  is,  after  all,  no  mean,  unenviable  condition ;  at  least 
I  did  not  think  so  when  I  found  myself  on  the  Levee  at  New-Orleans, 
twenty  years  ago.  Like  the  joyous  school-boy  with  a  whole  Saturday's 
holiday,  and  sundry  fips  and  shillings  in  his  pocket,  the  diflBculty  was 
where  to  go,  and  what  to  buy  first,  in  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
'little  eternity'  at  my  command.  But  hark!  the  spirit-stirring  fife  and 
drum,  and  the  roar  of  cannon  on  the  plaza,  announce  the  hour  for 
morning  parade,  and  who  stands  still  or  stops  to  consider,  with  a  bugle 
in  his  ear?  The  French  legions  of  honor  amongst  the  volunteer  com* 
panies  of  the  Crescent  City  might  have  drawn  a  smile  from  the  stem 
features  of  a  Napoleon  ;  but  to  an  untravelled  youngster  they  were 
grand  demonstrations;  and  I  watched  their  evolutions,  performed,  I  must 
say,  with  French  precision  and  esprit  du  corps,  with  feelings  of  unalloyed 
admiration  and  delight.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  *  poor  humanity ' 
decked  out  in  holiday  clothe^  enjoying  the  bright  day  before  them ;  and 
to  the  philosopher  and  philanthropist,  it  would  have  afforded  a  fine  field 
for  reflection  to  trace  with  the  mind's  eye  this  numerous  throng  to  their 
individual  homes ;  to  see  how  necessary  was  this  small  effort  at  display, 
this  show  of  pomp  and  military  tra{)pings,  to  keep  up  that  equilibrium 
in  the  chances  of  human  enjoyment,  that  leaves  the  preponderance  on 
the  side  of  life,  law,  and  order.  It  may  be  that  the  pleasure  of  this  one 
gala  day  in  seven  was,  to  many  a  poor  struggler  after  an  honest  living, 
as  the  key  that  winds  the  monotonous  circle  of  hours  that  make  up  his 
daily  existence ;  his  only  incentive  to  live,  and  hope,  and  struggle  on  in 
the  great  battle  of  life.  By  way  of  episode  to  this  tableau,  the  Catho- 
lic cathedral  stood  hard  by,  and  ever  and  anon,  between  the  loud  thun- 
dering of  the  cannon,  the  grand  and  solemn  peal  of  its  organ  came 
floating  on  the  air,  infusing  a  religious  sentiment,  breathing  a  solemn 
prayer,  and  echoing  God's  blessing  upon  the  assembled  multitude.  Who 
shall  say  there  was  sincere  worship  in  the  cathedral,  and  not  on  the 
plaza?     Who  shall  decide  from  which  point,  church  or  plaza,  the 
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most  human  brotherhood  and  sympathy  was  awakened  ?  Does  worship 
consist  in  the  pompous  ceremonies  of  priests  amongst  the  dead  lan- 
guages, or  in  the  free  and  hearty  response  of  brotherly  sympathy  ? 

There  is  nothing  which  has  such  a  humanizing  influence  upon  our 
minds  and  hearts  as  travelling.  We  see  nature  in  all  its  various  phases, 
and  become  more  merciful  to  each  other's  faults,  and  more  tolerant  of 
each  other's  opinitms.  Once  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  iiome,  and  old 
habits,  and  fixed  notions,  in  which  we  have  been  enchained  all  our  lives, 
we  begin  to  doubt  our  own  infallibility,  and  finally  discover  that  some 
of  our  time-honored  opinions  are  not  as  self-evident  to  others  as  they 
have  been  to  us.  We  lose  our  bigotry,  and  learn  to  see  and  to  appre- 
ciate virtue  in  a  Turk  as  readily  as  in  a  Christian ;  and  in  this  apprecia- 
tion we  make  the  discovery  that  the  Turk  is  our  brother  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  the  creation  of  his  hands.  We  grasp  the  great  truth  that  God 
has  implanted  the  sentiment  of  worship  in  every  human  heart,  and  that 
the  golden  rule  of  *'  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  unto 
us,'  is  the  divine  gift  of  God  to  every  immortal  soul.  The  world  is  con- 
stantly undergoing  changes.  Men  believe  according  to  their  consciences. 
Those  who  profess  to  be  Christians  in  the  present  day  are  not  as  intol- 
erant and  bigoted  as  were  Christians  of  former  days,  and  just  as  surely 
will  not  be  as  intolerant  and  bigoted  as  now  in  days  to  come.  Change 
and  progress  are  the  results  of  natural  laws,  and  it  would  be  doubting 
not  only  the  wisdom,  but  the  goodness  of  God,  to  suppose  for  one  mo- 
ment that  the  world  is  not  now  nearer  to  the  golden  rule  than  it  was  in 
past  generations.  Yes !  the  golden  rule  promulgated  by  Christ  finds  a 
hearty  response  and  a  happy  home  in  the  conscience  of  every  intelligent 
being,  proving  conclusively  that  true  religion  does  not  consist  in  outward 
forms  and  ceremonies,  or  stereotyped  dogmas,  but  in  a  universal  brother- 
hood, looking  forward  with  contidence  and  affection  to  the  sunshine  of 
God's  eternal  love  to  perfect  us  in  His  own  image. 

How  frequently  it  happens  that  a  sudden  rencontre  with  a  friend  changes 
,the  whole  current  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings  1  It  was  preeminently 
so  with  me  on  this  occasion.  Hitherto  I  had  been  left  to  my  own  fancy 
as  to  where  I  should  go,  and  to  accident  for  the  channel  of  my  thoughts. 
But  now,  on  meeting  with  a  friend,  a  resident  of  the  city,  I  put  myself 
under  his  charge  for  a  peep  at  the  lions.  A  ride  to  Lake  Pontchartrain 
was  the  first  proposition.  We  were  soon  mounted  on  two  *good  ones' 
from  old  Kentucky,  and  dashed  away  at  a  gallop.  Our  road  lay  along 
a  curving  line  of  high  ground,  (rather  a  scarce  development  in  those 
parts,)  which  had  been  macadamized  with  shells  instead  of  stone,  and 
thus  it  received  the  poetical  cognomen  of  the  *  Shell  Road.'  There  was 
but  little  to  see  on  this  road.  The  pleasure  was  all  in  the  exhilaration 
in  feeling  rather  than  of  sight,  and  reminded  me  of  the  modem  philos- 
opher who  said,  ^  he  did  not  drink  liquor  for  the  love  of  it,  but  because 
it  gave  him  such  princely  feelings.'  Our  road  ran  through  a  heavily- 
timbered  swamp,  and  could  lay  no  claims  to  scenery,  the  view  being 
entirely  confined  to  tall  cypress-trees  that  emerged  from  the  murW 
water  decked  out  in  long  scarfs,  shawls  and  mantillas  of  wild  moss,  which 
grew  in  flowing,  graceful,  and  fantastic  forms  around  their  eve^green 
boughs,  with  here  and  there  an  alligator  luxuriating  in  the  warm  sun- 
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shine.  In  half  an  hour  we  were  at  the  lake.  It  was  one  of  those 
quiet  days  with  scarcely  a  breeze  to  win  a  rippling  smile  from  the  placid 
countenance  of  beautiful  Pontchartrain.  There  she  reposed  in  conscious 
beauty,  like  some  winning  siren  awaiting  the  passion-storm  to  make  the 
adyenturous  craftsman  tremble  for  his  temerity  in  daring  to  luxuriate 
upon  her  gentle  bosom.  To  have  seen  the  lake  at  that  day  was  to  have 
seen  all  that  was  interesting ;  and  a  peep  at  the  watch  reminded  us  that 
the  hour  of  eleven  was  approaching,  and  we  must  put  spurs  to  our  horses 
to  be  back  in  time  for  a  sermon  &om  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clapp,  than  whom 
few  divines  have  enjoyed  a  more  enviable  reputation.  Not  all  the  ter- 
rific combinations  of  yellow  fever  and  cholera  could  drive  him  from  the 
spiritual  consolation  of  his  flock.  We  reached  the  church  in  time  to 
hear  him  deliver  one  of  the  most  able  and  stirring  appeals  to  his  con- 

fregation  that  it  was  ever  my  good  fortune  to  li>ten  to ;  and  although 
had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  yet  if  this  notice  should  ever 
meet  his  eye,  he  will,  I  trust,  excuse  the  zeal  with  which  I  subscribe  to 
the  doctrine  of  *  giving  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.' 

Nothing  could  be  more  marked  than  the  difference  of  temperament 
that  characterizes  the  native  Creole  of  New-Orleans,  and  the  nervous, 
sight-seeing  Yankee,  in  whom  there  is  no  repose  of  character.  My 
chaperon  was  an  acclimated  northerner,  and  in  doing  the  polite  and 
agreeable  to  me,  went  at  it  *  con  amore,'  and  left  no  grass  to  grow  under 
my  feet.  After  the  sermon,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  me. 
Dinner  over,  I  confess  it  would  have  been  much  more  congenial  to  my 
feelings  to  have  taken  a  seat  out  on  the  balcony  of  our  hotel,  with  one 
of  those  delicious  regalias  we  find  in  New-Orleans  to  set  one  to  dream- 
ing as  he  watches  the  smoke  gracefully  curling  u])ward  toward  the  deep- 
blue  firmament  But  no;  my  *  through-by-daylight'  friend  had  no  idea 
of  wasting  our  precious  sight-seeing  moments  in  any  such  quiet  visions 
of  ha[)piness.  Beside,  I  had  brought  him  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
his  corres[X)ndents  in  St.  Louis,  and  I  must  be  properly  attended  to ; 
and  to  wait  until  to-morrow  would  resuscitate  the  time-honored  adage, 
*  Bu^iness  before  plea>ure.'  He  therefore  forthwith  prepared  for  a  move. 
Mounting  our  hats,  he  ran  his  arm  tlirough  mine,  and  dashed  off  for  a 
vi>it  to  '  Potter's  Field,'  probably  to  restrain  my  rampant  fancy,  and  to 
whisper  a  lesson  of  man's  mortality.  As  we  went  along,  he  initiated 
me  in  the  modus  operandi  of  becoming  acclimated;  and  asri  presume 
one  case  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  majority,  I  cannot  better  instruct  my 
readers  than  by  allowing  him  to  tell  his  own  story : 

*  It  is  now  five  years  since  I  waked  up  one  morning  to  a  sense  of  my 
own  insignificance,  in  the  small  town  of  P.,  in  Connecticut,  and  con- 
cluded that  if  I  ever  wanted  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world,  or  a  jingle 
in  my  poi'ket,  I  must  plunge  into  the  great  world  outside  of  home.  I 
went  down  to  New-York,  and  had  scarcely  landed  before  I  saw  a  huge 
pile  of  linen  bags,  which  they  said  had  cotton  in  them,  whith  a  parcel 
of  sailors  and  men  in  their  pea-jackets  and  long  trousers,  with  large, 
curious  fish-hooks  in  their  hands,  were  rolling  away  from  a  hug,  black- 
looking  ship,  and  piling  up  higher  than  their  heads,  as  if  they  never 
could  get  to  the  bottom.  Thinks  I  to  myself,  *  It's  no  use  mincing  mat- 
ters; if  I  \\:\nt  any  information  it  won't  come  to  me,  I  mus>t  go  to  it.' 
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This  is  what  they  call  in  Yankee-land  natural  philosophy^  and  is  one 
of  the  first  lessons  they  teach  their  youn^ters,  as  you  have  no  doubt 
had  occasion  to  observe.  I  soon  got  a  fellow  to  point  out  the  skipper 
of  the  vessel  to  me,  and  thus  accosted  him :  *  I  say,  captain,  that  vessel 
of  yours  holds  a  killing  lot  of  them  cotton  bales,  and  no  mistake.  It 
seems  to  me  you  Ve  put  more  out  of  her  now  than  you  could  put  back 
into  her,  and  yet  they  tell  me  she's  half  full  yet'  Captains,  you  know, 
have  tlie  name  of  being  a  hard  set;  but  their  hearts  are  as  tender  as  a 
woman's,  if  you  only  touch  'em  in  the  right  place.  They  do  say  that 
women  always  smile  when  you  chuck  their  babies  under  the  chin.  Now 
for  my  part  I'm  a  bachelor,  and  always  try  to  keep  away  from  children ; 
but  this  much  I  do  know:  if  you  want  to  make  an  old  *salt'  take  a 
fresh  chew  of  tobacco,  and  thaw  out,  just  praise  his  ship.  This  favorable 
beginning  prepossessed  me  in  favor  of  the  captain,  and  in  the  course  of 
conversation  I  soon  found  that  he  regarded  New-Orleans  as  offering  the 
best  opening  to  enterprising  young  men,  just  at  that  time,  of  any  city 
in  the  Union.  I  shall  not  stop  to  sift  the  matter  now,  but  it  did  occur 
to  me  afterward,  when  I  got  to  New-Orleans,  that  the  captain  might  have 
been  giving  me  advice  not  wholly  disinterested,  inasmuch  as  my  taking 
it  gave  him  another  passenger  on  his  next  voyage.  Mind,  I  do  n't  assert 
this  for  a  fact ;  I  merely  throw  it  out  as  a  kind  of  *  cud '  for  you  to  chew 
on  as  you  go  along  in  the  world's  experiences. 

*  Once  in  New-Orleans,  I  found  it  much  the  same  as  in  all  other  places. 
Instead  of  the  demand  regulating  the  supply,  there  were  twenty  applicants 
for  situations  to  one  eligible  vacancy.  And  yet  I  found  another  general 
proposition  to  be  equally  true,  that  no  man  need  suffer  if  he  has  health  and 
energy.  But  the  greatest  diflSculty  a  northerner  experiences  in  becoming 
permanently  located  in  New-Orleans  was  now  before  me  in  the  approach- 
mg  sickly  season,  so  generally  fatal  to  strangers.  As  soon  as  the  yellow 
fever  was  announced,  I  began  to  grow  nervous  and  alarmed;  and,  as  the 
epidemic  was  very  severe  on  that  occasion,  very  soon  gave  up  all  my 
chances  of  preferment  in  a  staunch  commission-house,  and  fled  the  city, 
much  to  the  disappointment  of  my  employers.  I  returned  to  New- 
Orleans  in  the  fall,  and  had  again  to  go  through  all  the  uncertainties  of 
finding  employment,  with  my  chances  materially  lessened  by  the  very 
knowledge  that  I  had  not  the  courage  to  face  the  danger.  Under  this 
condition  of  things  it  required  but  a  short  time  for  me  to  make  the  dis- 
covery that  good  business  qualifications  and  good  testimonials  of  char- 
acter, although  necessary  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  were  nevertheless 
insufficient  without  the  'sine  qua  non'  of  an  acclimated  citizen.  I 
watched  my  small  savings  fade  away  day  by  day,  leaving  me  still  un- 
employed ;  and  here,  I  may  say,  truly  began  my  battle  of  life.  I  must 
sink  back  into  my  former  insignificance  in  Connecticut,  or  risk  all  upon 
the  chances  of  acclimation.  1  had  faith  in  my  courage  if  I  could  only 
get  it  screwed  up.  And  now  was  the  time  or  never.  The  struggle  was 
long  and  wavering,  for,  disguise  it  as  I  would,  it  presented  but  two  phases : 
life  with  prosperity,  or  death  in  the  effort.  Finally,  Pride,  Ilope,  and 
Ambition,  threw  their  united  forces  into  the  crucible,  and  I  came  out  a 
man.  I  returned  to  my  former  employers,  and  promised  them  I  would 
remain  with  them  the  entire  year,  or  perish  in  the  attempt     My  former 
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conduct  had  established  my  character  for  veracity,  and  they  readily  closed 
with  me  on  such  terms  as  have  continued  to  increase,  until  I  am  now  a 
member  of  the  firm.  The  sickly  season  again  rolled  round,  and  was 
ushered  in  with  more  than  common  violence  and  fatality.  Thousands 
fled  from  the  city,  and  hundreds  fell  victims  to  its  ravages.  There  were 
many  systems  of  practice  and  treatment  Every  return  of  the  epidemic 
brought  with  it  some  new  feature,  requiring  a  different  practice  from  the 
last,  and  it  was  a  part  of  the  difiiculty  to  make  up  one^s  decision  calmly 
beforehand,  after  weighing  all  the  various  considerations  bearing  upon 
the  case ;  and  having  made  the  choice,  to  meet  the  shock  trusting  to 
his  constitution  rather  than  his  physician.  The  favorite  dependence 
amongst  the  native  population  was  good  nursing,  rather  than  upon 
medical  treatment  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  choose  between  hospital 
treatment  and  private  nursing.  The  hospitals  were  attended  by  the  best 
physicians,  and  the  nursing  was  upon  a  general  system.  Private  nurs- 
ing involved  a  private  room,  either  in  some  Creole  family  with  an  attend- 
ant physician,  or  a  private  room  with  a  quadroon-nurse  and  physician. 
I  scarcely  had  a  choice.  I  had  a  horror  of  hospitals  and  crowds  of  sick 
and  dying  about  me.  I  had  no  Creole  family  who  took  an  interest  in 
me,  and  as  a  consequence  was  left  to  the  remaining  alternative  of  a 
quadroon-nurse  and  physician.  If  any  thing  can  exceed  the  panic  of  a 
city  a  prey  to  yellow  fever,  with  thousands  too  poor  to  escape  or  to  pro- 
cure the  necessaries  of  life,  watching  the  mournful  procession  of  hearses 
as  they  pass  and  repass  from  hour  to  hour,  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
week  to  week,  and  at  night  terrified  into  intoxication  by  tbe  dread  of 
becoming  the  next  victims,  filling  the  air  with  savage  yells,  and  making 
night  hideous,  I  hope  never  to  witness  it  To  say  that  I  was  not  terri- 
bly frightened  would  be  to  lie  outright.  Every  hair  ou  my  head  seemed 
to  stand  up,  and  counsel  a  retreat  But  I  had  passed  the  Rubicon,  and 
there  was  no  escape.  By  a  strange  freak  of  good  fortane,  I  escaped 
until  a  late  period  in  the  season,  and  had  all  the  advantages  of  the  latest 
experiences  in  the  proper  remedies.  At  length  the  well-known  symp- 
toms of  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back  and  back  of  the  head,  and  a  green- 
ish giddiness  ever  present  to  the  vision,  announced  that  I  must  prepare 
for  the  ordeal.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  painful  struggle,  nor  indeed 
could  I  describe  it ;  for  in  less  than  twelve  hours  I  was  delirious,  and 
remained  so  during  the  fearful  ravages  of  the  fever,  for  three  days  and 
nights,  when  the  crisis  was  pronounced  over,  and  symptoms  favorable. 
Thanks  to  my  good,  kind  nurse,  a  few  more  days  of  her  attention  and  all 
was  well  with  me.  I  stood  before  the  world  with  all  the  doubts  and 
misgivings  at  an  end.  Victory  had  perched  upon  my  banner ;  I  was 
an  acclimated  citizen,  and  as  such,  received  into  full  favor  in  the  good 
city  of  New-Orleans,  where  they  distrust  every  body,  and  call  them  non- 
residents, until  they  become  endorsed  by  the  yellow  fever.  And  now, 
Roanoke,  forgive  this  long  yarn  about  myself.  It  does  one  good,  you 
know,  to  live  over  his  great  battles.' 

The  time  occupied  in  the  narration  of  my  friend's  story  brought  us 
to  the  suburbs  of  the  city  and  to  the  threshold  of  Potter's  Field.  This 
was  a  low,  marshy  piece  of  ground,  enclosed  by  a  common,  dilapidated 
fence,  quite  inadequate  for  any  purposes  of  protection,  had  any  such 
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precaution  been  nece^ssary.     On  approaching  nearer,  my  friend  obi>erved : 

*  You  are  in  luck ;  they  are  just  now  going  to  dispose  of  last  night's 
dead  from  the  charity-hospital,  and  you  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  ceremony.'  A  group  of  some  half-dozen  laboring  men,  with 
queer-looking  forks,  somewhat  resembling  harpoons,  with  here  and  there 
a  spude  and  shovel,  stood  in  waiting  for  the  approach  of  a  donkey-cart, 
in  wliich  were  sundry  wooden  boxes,  apparently  made  by  one  of  those 

*  Handy  Andys '  who  can  do  any  thing.  It  wa^  now  the  wet  season, 
when  it  was  impossible  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  more  than  two  feet 
deep  any  where  back  from  the  Levee  without  tlie  water's  rising  to  the 
surface.  The  object  was  therefore  fully  gained  when  the  box  containing 
the  body  was  hidden  from  view.  These  boxes  were  tumbled  out  like  old 
lumber,  and  quite  unceremoniously  chucked  into  the  holes  which  had 
been  dug  to  receive  them,  and  were  held  down  under  the  water  with 
that  extraordinary  biirying-hook,  until  the  grassy  sod  was  replaced.  It 
was  a  sad  sight  to  look  upon,  those  lifeless  bodies  thus  unfeelingly  returned 
to  earth,  far  away  from  friends  and  home,  *  unhonored  and  unsung.' 

But  New-Orleans  is  a  city  of  startling  pictures  and  strong  contrasts. 
Scarcely  had  I  recovered  from  the  shock  which  I  had  just  experienced, 
when  my  friend  introduced  me  into  the- cemetery  where  the  favored  few 
and  the  cared-for  were  deposited.  This  cemetery  was  surrounded  by  a 
high  brick  wall,  into  which  vaults  were  inserted,  giving  the  appearance 
of  innumerable  tiers  of  baking-ovens.  These  vaults  were  arched,  and 
of  just  suflScient  size  to  admit  a  coffin ;  and  the  process  of  burial  was 
thereby  rendered  very  simple  and  expeditious,  it  being  only  necessary  to 
slide  in  the  coffin  and  close  up  the  arch.  These  arches  were  ordinarily 
walled  up  with  brick,  but  here  and  there  slabs  of  marble  were  to  be  seen, 
with  names  and  appropriate  inscriptions.  There  was  an  air  of  security 
in  their  method  of  burial  when  contrasted  witli  the  floating  palaces  to 
which  the  poor  were  consigned,  that,  while  it  surprised  with  its  novelty, 
satisfied,  to  some  extent,  my  ideiis  of  propriety.  The  humblest  individual 
might,  for  a  comparatively  trifling  sum,  secure  one  of  these  vaults ;  but, 
alas !  no  one  came  inside  that  wall  without  a  consideration.  Scattered 
throughout  the  grounds  were  monuments  of  various  constructions  and 
devices,  and  the  whole  air  was  redolent  with  the  perfume  of  flowers,  that 
the  living  had  entwined  around  the  homes  of  the  dead.  Xo  sound  was 
heard  save  the  roll  of  the  mocking-bird  as  he  warbled  his  plaintive 
'fantasia'  over  the  city  of  the  departed. 

We  turned  to  leave  the  spot  with  chastened  hearts  and  feelings  not 
easily  described,  when  my  eye  rested  upon  one  lone  woman  in  the  ex- 
treme corner  of  the  enclosure,  communing  with  the  dead.  Never  shall 
the  recollection  of  that  Madonna-like  face  be  obliterated  from  my  mem- 
ory. As  she  knelt  upon  a  newly-made  sepulchre,  with  uplifted  eyes, 
from  which  the  hot  tears  were  gushing  at  every  pulsation  of  her  heart, 
and  lips  breathing  in  prayer,  while  her  hands  (as  if  unconsciously)  were 
strewing  fresh  flowers  over  the  tomb  of  her  departed  friend,  she  seemed 
an  angel  that  had  left  her  starry  home  to  teach  humanity  the  spiritti- 
ality  of  tears. 

It  is  in  devotion  like  this  that  the  true  character  of  woman  is  devel- 
oped, and  her  great  moral  power  manifested.     When  the  tears  of  anguish 
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and  despair  are  congealed  into  icicles  on  the  manly  cheek  by  the  freez- 
ing glances  of  the  world,  the  sunshine  of  woman's  smile  dispels  them. 
When  the  wealthy  clasp  themselves  closer  in  their  mantles  and  pass  the 
poor  man  hurriedly,  as  if  to  escape  a  contaminating  atmosphere,  woman 
opens  her  arms,  presses  him  to  her  bosom,  and  warms  his  despondent 
heart  with  the  pure  fire  of  sympathy.  Alas !  that  there  should  be  those 
who  are  discontented  with  woman's  mission,  and  are  struggling  to  change 
her  nature  and  vocation. 


ON        REVISITING       THE        COUNTRY 


Oncb  more  I  visit  these  fresh  woo«iland  bowers^ 
And  wander  in  this  winding,  bough-arched  road ; 

My  soul  throws  off  its  load 
Of  vexing  cares  amid  the  clusteiinf!^  flowers, 
And  melody  of  winds  that  sweep  the  hills, 

Mngling  with  song  of  rill& 


Yet  even  mid  this  scene  of  Nature's  gladness, 
Though  in  my  ear  the  bird's  clear  Hilver  note 

Rings  from  his  mellow  throat. 
Over  my  heart  will  steal  a  sense  of  sadness 
To  look  upon  the  tokens  of  decay, 

Which  lie  about  my  way. 


These  fallen  trunks,  all  shattered,  bare,  and  wasted 
From  their  proud  state,  the  withered  leaves  around 

Thick  strown  upon  the  ground. 
Recall  the  thought  of  one  Death's  lightning  blasted, 
With  whom  so  oft  I  roved  these  wo^lands  wide, 

Or  sought  the  streamlet's  side. 


As  one  who,  exiled  from  his  native  valley, 
In  hopeless  sickness  pined,  forgets  his  pain 

To  see  his  home  again. 
So  doth  this  half-extinct,  sad  memory  rally ; 
Reviving  mid  the  scenes  that  gave  it  birth, 

it  drives  far  off  bold  Mirth. 


*r  is  hard  to  look  above  our  present  mansion. 
And  see  our  earth-lost  friends  beyond  the  skies ; 

Our  spirits  cannot  rise, 
Tis  death  alon »  can  give  our  sight  expansion : 
The  only  refuge  till  our  days  are  sped 

Is  to  forget  the  dead. 
Wett  PkUoMpkUf  (Pemin)  J^*'fck  4eik,  1853. 
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HERCULBS        AND        HTLA8. 

FROM   THE   GREEK   OP    THEOCRITUS. 
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Not  for  U8  only,  Nicus,  as  we  tfaoiiglit^ 

Was  born  a  child  to  Lovb*s  im  mortal  sire, 

Whateyer  god  may  claim  Lova  as  his  own : 

Not  for  U8  first  do  beautiful  things  look  fair, 

l/Sf  who  may  breathe  to-day  but  see  no  morrow. 

Amphitrton^  son,  with  heart  of  stubborn  brass^ 

He,  that  withstood  Nemea*s  forest-king. 

Loved  blooming  Htlas,  rich  in  curls  of  gold ; 

And,  as  a  father  trains  some  only  darling, 

Whose  dawn  giyes  promise  of  a  radiant  day, 

He  taught  him  all  tnose  arts  which  made  himself 

The  first  in  valor,  and  the  chief  in  fame. 

The  boy  left  not  his  side  at  sultry  noon. 

Or  when  Aurora,  with  her  swift  white  steeds^ 

Scaled  Jove*s  high  realms,  or  when  the  murmuring  brood 

Went  to  tlieir  rest,  what  time  the  parent  bird 

Shook  her  loose  wings  upon  the  smoky  perch. 

ALcrois  ever  toiled  that  one  so  dear. 

Bowed  to  the  yoke,  nor  swerving  from  the  track, 

Armed  with  great  thoughts,  and  exercised  in  virtue, 

Might  prove  at  last,  in  word  and  deed,  a  man. 

But  when  brave  Jason,  .<£bon'b  noble  heir. 
Sailed  for  the  fleece  of  gold,  when  warlike  chiefs 
The  lights  of  Hellas,  drawn  from  all  her  states, 
Pursued  with  him  the  prize  of  high  renown, 
Then  Hxrculbs,  Alomena's  hero  son, 
Went  with  fflad  Htlas  to  the  rich  lolcoa, 
And  climbed  the  sacred  Argo,  that  good  ship^ 
Which  failed  not,  when  the  stern  Cyanean  crags 
Closed  on  her  billowy  path,  but  boldly  swept 
The  dark  vexed  strait,  like  some  far^swooping  eagle, 
And,  bidding  those  black  cliffs  stand  fast  for  ever, 
Won  the  deep  Phasis  through  the  wrathful  main. 

When  now  the  Pleiades  arise,  and  lambs 
Feed  on  the  farthest  pastures,  when  the  spring. 
Wearing  away,  must  soon  give  place  to  summer. 
Those  |]^odlike  men,  the  flower  of  Grecian  heroes^ 
Are  mindful  of  their  voyage.    Seated  all 
In  that  swift  bark,  and  borne  by  southern  gales^ 
Ere  tlie  third  sunset  dies  on  hills  of  Thrace,. 
They  cleave  the  long  and  rock-girt  Hellespont, 
And  moor  their  ship  within  the  blue  Propontis^ 
Where  stout  Cianian  oxen  drag  the  plough 
Through  deep  broad  furrowf^     Lanaing  on  the  beach 
At  eventide,  they  spread  an  ample  feast^ 
Some  ranked  in  goodly  pairs,  but  more  have  gathered 
About  one  joyous  board,  for  a  smooth  mead 
Lies  with  its  grass  before  them,  and  presents 
Conches  all  fresh  and  sweet     Tliese,  mowing  down 
The  flowering  rushes  and  the  tall  sbarp  sedge, 
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Hake  of  the  fra^ant  heap  one  festive  Beat: 

But  Utlas»  pushing  back  nis  golden  curia, 

Hastens,  with  brazen  pitcher,  from  the  shore, 

To  bring  cool  water  for  two  mighty  chiefs^ 

For  HxRcuLtt  and  Txlamox,  who  sat^ 

Like  faithful  brothers,  always  at  one  board. 

Full  of  wild  mirth,  the  boy  goes  bounding  on 

Through  purple  flowers^  and  quickly  sees  a  fountain 

Shut  in  by  gentle  slope&    Around  it  crowd 

The  spreading  bent,  and  dark-blue  celandine, 

Dry  maiden-hair,  moist  parsley,  all  green  herba^ 

That  rise  on  dewy  banks ;  but^  in  its  depths^ 

The  Nymphs  have  ranged  their  band  —  the  wakeful  Kymphs^ 

Whom  artless  rustics  dread,  Euneica,  Malis^ 

And  fleet  I^tcbku,  beautiful  as  Spring. 

While  now  the  youth  lets  down  his  large  bright  urn, 
Eager  to  dip  it  in  the  sparkling  wave, 
All  these  together  grasp  his  out-stretched  hand. 
For  sudden  love  of  that  fair  Argive  boy 
Kindles  their  souIhl    Plucked  from  the  flowery  brink, 
He  falls  at  once  into  the  clear  still  waters, 
Ab  some  red  star  drops^  from  unclouded  skiesy 
Into  the  cold  dark  sea.    Meanwhile  the  pilot 
Spoke  from  the  broad- winged  Argo's  airy  poop: 
'Unmoor  the  ship,  make  sau,  ye  mariners^ 
For  welcome  breezes  blow.'    The  joyful  Nymphs 
Then  laid  their  captive  on  their  knees,  and  strove 
To  chase  with  soothing  words  his  grief  away ; 
But  Hkrcuus,  when  Utlas  came  not  back, 
Burst  madly  forth,  bearing,  as  Scythians  bear, 
In  his  left  hand  a  bow,  while  in  his  right 
He  swung  his  own  toagh  knotted  clua    Three  times 
He  shouted  '  Htlab,'  in  a  voice  as  loud 
As  hU  deep  throat  could  utter.    Htlas  thrice 
Did  answer,  but  the  sounds  came  faint  and  low 
From  the  dark  waters,  and,  though  dose  at  hand, 
He  seemed  far  distant     As  a  bearded  lion, 
A  fierce  and  famished  lion,  that  has  heard 
A  fawn's  weak  cry  remote  on  desert  hills^ 
Springs  from  his  fair  to  seize  a  ready  prey. 
So  Herculcs,  rushine  through  rough  wide  brakes^ 
Sought  the  lost  youth.    Alas,  for  tnose  who  lovel 
What  ills  he  braved,  among  the  woods  and  mountains, 
In  that  drear  search  I    Jason  and  Jason's  tasks 
Were  named  no  more.    In  vain  the  seaward  bark 
Stood  with  her  sail-yards  swinging  at  the  mast^ 
And  youthful  shipmen  cleaned  the  decks  at  midnight, 
Waiting  for  Hercules.    He  roamed  the  waste 
With  torn  and  bleeding  feet    Love,  ruthless  Lovx 
Bent  his  great  heart,  and  left  him  no  repose. 

Thus  Htlas,  peerless  in  his  earlv  bloom. 
Is  ranked  among  the  blest  and  deathless  gods; 
But  all  his  mates  lone  deemed  the  chief  of  heroes 
A  false  deserter  of  his  ship,  the  one 
Who  left,  ere  danger  came,  the  well-benched  Ai^ 
Tet  ELercules  proved  still  the  first  of  men. 
For,  crossing  many  a  rude  and  hostile  tribe^ 
He  reached  alone  on  foot  the  perilous  land. 
Where  Colchian  Phasis  winds  its  full  pure  stream. 
YOLi  XU  14 
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SKETCHES     FROM     THE     COVE, 


VDICBBB       OVB. 

In  one  of  the  quietest  and  most  picturesque  villages  of  New-England 
I  have  ta^en  my  abode  for  the  summer ;  and  I  would  fain  hope,  kind 
and  gentle  reader,  for  your  company  in  some  of  the  wanderings  and 
rural  excursions  that  this  romantic  neighborhood  so  abundantly  affords. 
I  cannot  promise  you  any  thing  very  new  or  striking,  either  in  nature 
or  in  life,  but  I  will  give  you,  as  best  I  may,  descriptions  of  the  beauti- 
ful scenery  which  surrounds  me ;  and  I  can  show  you  touching  pictures 
of  humble  lives,  and  recount  sweet  village  histories,  which  will  not,  I 
think,  be  wholly  devoid  of  interest  for  even  the  most  worldly.  At  least 
I  hope  to  bring  the  thought  of  cool  refreshing  sea-breezes  in  the  hot 
summer  days  to  the  dwellers  in  the  city,  and  to  carry  an  echo  from  the 
sea-side  into  country-homes. 

And  first,  that  you  may  understand  more  fully  the  peculiar  charm  of 
this  secluded  little  place,  I  will  try  to  describe  its  situation,  and  by-and- 
by  we  will  make  acquaintance  with  some  of  its  inhabitants.  Those 
hardy-looking  sailors  drawing  up  their  boat  on  the  beach  yonder,  light- 
ing up  with  Sieir  red  jackets  the  cool  grays  of  the  sand  and  the  rocks, 
may  well  have  some  wonderful  stories  of  the  sea  to  tell  us.  And  they 
will  be  glad,  too,  to  spin  their  yams  for  credulous  landsfolk,  to  whom 
even  the  dash  of  the  waves,  as  they  break  in  regular  succession  along 
the  shore,  suggests  something  mysterious  and  supernatural.  But  afi 
things  in  their  time.  My  first  sketch  for  you  shall  be  the  Cove  itself ; 
and  of  that  I  will  speak  as  I  saw  it  on  my  arrival  a  few  weeks  ago. 

After  a  long  and  tedious  stage-coach  ride  through  a  very  uninteresting 
country,  just  as  I  was  beginning  to  weary  of  the  sandy  roads  and  staring 
white  houses,  with  the  invariably  accompanying  yellow  or  pink  shoe- 
maker's shop,  and  to  think  that  I  had  rather  unwisely  left;  my  comfort- 
able country-home  in  search  of  novelty  by  the  sea-shore,  we  suddenly 
turned  off  from  the  high-road  into  a  charming  little  lane,  shaded  on 
either  side  by  deep  pine-woods,  whose  fallen  leaves  made  a  soft  golden- 
brown  carpet,  over  which  even  the  wheels  of  our  heavy  coach  passed 
noiselessly.  The  road  was  so  narrow  that  I  could  almost  reach  with  my 
hand  the  blue  violets  and  delicate  spring-flowers  that  seemed  to  nod  a 
welcome  to  us  from  the  banks  above,  as  we  passed  along.  The  air  was 
soft  and  balmy,  the  birds  were  singing  merrily  in  the  woods  around,  and 
we  were  so  entirely  surrounded  by  country  sights  and  sounds  that  I 
began  to  think  the  driver  had  mistaken  my  direction.  I  had  imagined 
that  sea-shore  scenery  was  composed  of  level,  barren  tracts  of  land, 
broken  only  by  huge  rocks  or  an  occasional  group  of  poplars.  I  had 
anticipated  CTandeur  and  awful  sublimity,  but  I  was  not  prepared  for 
the  wealth  of  rural  beauty  which  was  lavished  all  around  me.  I  had 
wished  to  go  to  the  sea  for  change  of  air,  and  a  kind  friend  had  secured 
rooms  for  me  at  '  Farmer  Wilson's  at  the  Cove.'    Farther  than  this  I 
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knew  BOthing,  so  I  was  obliged  to  content  myself  with  asking  the  driver 
if  he  remembered  that  I  was  to  be  left  at  the  CW0,  with  a  strong  emphfr- 
BI8  on  the  last  word,  intending  to  bring  the  idea  of  the  sea  into  his  mind 
'  Yes,  Ma'am,  all  right ;  we  shall  be  there  in  ten  minutes,'  answered  he ; 
and  on  we  went,  while  I,  in  a  state  of  delighted  wonder,  watched  for 
the  new  developments  of  beauty  which  each  curve  of  the  winding  road 
brought  forth.  Deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  woods,  more  profuse  and 
varied  the  flowers,  when  a  sudden  turn  brought  us  to  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  from  whence  we  gazed  upon  a  view  which  I  shall  never  forget 
Before  us  lay  the  ocean,  dancing  and  sparkling  in  the  morning  light,  too 
blue  and  brilliant  for  the  eye  to  rest  long  upon  it  Two  long,  beaulifully- 
wooded  points  of  land  stretched  out  their  graceful  arms  lovingly  to 
enclose  the  little  sheltered  Cove  which  lay  smiling  at  our  feet,  while  a 
few  picturesque  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  deep  bay  thus  formed 
seemed  still  more  to  seclude  its  calm  waters.  And  beyond  thia,  as  fai 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  stretched  the  sea,  vast,  blue,  infinite,  dotted  with 
gleaming  white  sails,  and  radiant  with  life  and  motion. 

Just  at  the  head  of  the  curving  beach  at  our  feet  were  gathered 
together  about  twenty  little  cottages.  Many  boats  were  drawn  up  here, 
and  the  fishing-nets  spread  over  them  to  dry  betokened  the  employment 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  houses.  Merry  children  were  playing 
about  on  the  bright  sands ;  and  as  we  slowly  descended  the  hill,  I  heard 
tiie  gentle  murmur  of  the  waves  as  they  broke  lazily  along  the  beach. 
In  uis,  my  first  view  of  the  ocean,  there  was  nothing  to  inspire  awe. 
Every  thing  was  peaceful  and  calm,  and  there  was  even  a  certain  gayety 
about  the  whole  scene,  bright  as  it  was  with  the  freshness  of  morning 
and  of  spring.  As  we  drove  into  the  crooked  little  village-street,  I 
wondered  greatly  at  which  of  the  neat-looking  houses  I  was  to  be  leftj 
whether  at  the  brown  house  with  the  honey-suckles  trained  round  the 
door,  or  at  the  neat  white  cottage  which  boasted  green  blinds  and  a 
piazza.  But  still  we  drove  on  until  we  had  passed  through  the  village, 
and  I  saw  that  our  road  was  gradually  winding  round  toward  one  of 
the  wooded  points  which  formed  the  Cove.  By  degrees  the  land  assumed 
a  more  cultivated  look,  and  green  fields  separated  by  neat  stone  walla, 
and  a  large  orchard  vocal  with  birds,  announced  our  approach  to  a 
fiirm.  At  last,  with  much  noise  and  parade,  we  dashed  up  to  the  door 
of  an  old-fashioned  farm-house,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  a  large  flock 
of  hens  and  chickens,  which  fled  away  in  great  dismay  at  our  approach, 
and  evidently  to  the  surprise  of  the  old  black  house-dog  who  lay  in  the 
sunshine,  staring  at  us  with  his  great  wise  eyes,  as  if  he  were  hesitating 
whether  it  were  proper  to  attack  us  at  once,  or  whether  he  should  wait 
and  see  how  his  master  received  such  an  unprecedented  arrival.  ^  Here 
we  are,  Ma'am ;  this  is  the  Cove  Farm,  and  here  comes  Farmer  Wilson 
himself,'  said  the  driver,  as  a  good-natured  looking  man,  with  a  jolly  air 
and  embrowned  face,  half  sailor,  half  farmer  in  his  appearance,  came 
forward  to  welcome  me.  He  ushered  me  into  a  cool,  neat  little  parior, 
where  I  found  Mrs.  Wilson  waiting  for  me.  She  was  a  plain,  simple, 
motherly  kind  of  woman,  who,  after  the  usual  questions  of  whether  I 
was  not  tired,  etc.,  seemed  very  glad  to  show  me  to  my  room,  while  she 
resumed  her  avocations  in  the  kitchen.    And  what  a  dean,  pleasant 
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room  it  was,  and  how  glorious  was  the  view  from  the  h'tUe  white  curtaiDed 
window  1  I  fairly  held  my  breath  as  I  gazed  upon  that  wide,  wide  horizon 
of  deepest  blue.  This  room  was  on  l£e  eastern  side  of  the  house,  look- 
ing away  from  the  village  far  over  the  ocean.  The  coast  stretched 
northward,  beautifully  indented  with  little  bays  and  projecting  rocks, 
forming  coves  very  much  like  the  one  to  which  my  lucky  stars  had 
brought  me.  Lovely  green  islands  sprang  like  fairy  creations  from  the 
sea,  forming  picturesque  groups,  and  breaking  the  line  of  the  horizon, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  almost  painful  in  its  wonderful  dis- 
tance and  uniformity.  From  the  porch  at  the  front  door  the  view  is  far 
different  There  one  sees  only  the  peaceful  little  cove,  with  its  curviug 
beach  and  quaint  village,  and  the  opposite  point  deeply  wooded  to  the 
water's  edge.  This  is  the  place  for  a  sunset,  as  my  window  for  a  sun- 
rise view. 

And  here  I  have  passed  a  perfectly  quiet,  refreshing  month,  making 
acquaintance  with  tbe  hens  and  chickem,  the  house-dog  Nero,  the  cows 
and  their  pretty  little  calves,  and  last,  but  not  least,  with  Farmer  Wilson^s 
eight  daughters,  the  oldest  of  whom  is  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  And 
wild,  wonderful  children  they  are.  The  two  eldest  (whose  names  are 
Peace  and  Mercy)  help  their  father  much  in  the  farm-work.  They 
ride  the  horse  to  plough,  dig  potatoes,  and  take  the  best  care  of  all  the 
live  stock  on  the  farm  ;  they  harness  the  horses,  yoke  the  oxen,  and  make 
the  hay.  Their  father  proudly  says  that  they  do  more  work  together 
than  any  man  in  the  Cove.  Last  week,  the  farmer  went  to  the  nearest 
town  to  buy  a  saddle,  and  he  brought  back  a  side-saddle,  because  he 
said  ^  the  gals  were  mighty  fond  of  ridin',  and  when  his  turn  came,  he 
did  not  mind  the  horns.' 

The  people  here  are  very  primitive  and  unsophisticated.  They  have 
a  holy  horror  of  fresh  air  and  cold  water,  and  my  first  sea-bath  occasioned 
great  excitement  at  the  farm.  But  their  prejudices  are  easily  overcome, 
and  I  hope  soon  to  induce  Peace  and  Mercy  to  take  a  dip  with  me. 
I  have  found  some  difficulty  in  persuading  my  worthy  hostess  that  I  did 
not  like  chowder  for  breakfast,  or  plum-cake  for  dinner,  or  pickled  grapes 
with  my  tea.  Their  bill  of  fare  is  certainly  an  original  one,  and  some 
of  their  niade  dishes  remind  one  of  the  doubtful  concoctions  which  the 
Chinese  place  before  their  guests ;  but  then  there  is  always  plenty  of 
sweet  new  bread  and  butter,  rich  milk  and  fresh  eggs,  and  with  an  appe- 
tite sharpened  by  the  bracing  sea-air,  these  make  a  meal  fit  for  a  king. 

The  farmer  himself  amuses  and  interests  me  very  much.  He  has 
much  real  poetiy  in  his  nature,  and  under  a  rough  exterior  bears  a  very 
tender  heart.  He  will  not  permit  a  bird  to  be  shot  or  snared  upon  his 
farm,  and  the  other  day  he  described  to  me,  in  a  really  poedcal  way, 
the  welcome  which  he  had  often  seen  the  birds  of  his  orchard  give  to 
the  sun.  He  said  that  just  before  the  sun  rises,  the  birds,  who  have  been 
singing  merrily  ever  since  the  dawn,  suddenly  become  quiet,  and  fly  to 
the  topmost  twigs  of  the  trees,  where  they  await  the  first  gleam  of  the 
sun-light  in  perfect  silence ;  but  when  the  first  ray  appears,  they  pour 
forth  a  flood  of  melody.  This  morning-worship  I  have  since  seen  and 
heard  myself,  and  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  beautiful  scene  than  the 
orchard  at  the  farm,  with  its  silvery  blossoms  turned  to  gold  by  the 
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alchemy  of  the  early  sunshine,  and  echoing  with  the  glad  songs  of  these 
earnest  little  worshippers. 

From  a  true  love  of  nature  surely  comes  the  best  science.  I  have 
studied  ornithology,  and  I  thought  I  knew  much  of  the  ways  and  habits 
of  birds ;  but  the  good  farmer  loved  them  and  lived  among  them,  and 
much  was  revealed  to  him  which  we  should  seek  for  in  vain  in  books. 

These  Cove  people  are  a  strangely-superstitious  race,  too.  We  have 
horse-shoes  nailed  upon  the  four  comers  of  our  house  and  bam  to  keep 
off  evil  spirits ;  and  in  the  village,  one  evening,  I  heard  a  woman  teil 
her  son  to  be  sure  to  turn  his  jacket  inside  out  when  he  went  to  the 
pasture  for  the  cows,  for  fear  of  *  the  pixies.'  Then,  too,  Farmer  Wilson 
has  told  me  how,  during  a  stormy  night  last  winter,  a  poor  sick  woman 
wandered  from  her  home  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  and  at  midnight  knocked 
at  the  door  of  one  of  t)ie  fishermen's  houses  at  the  Cove.  The  fisherman, 
wakened  by  the  noise,  went  to  the  window,  raised  it,  looked  out,  and 
then  immediately  went  back  to  bed,  saying  to  his  wife,  ^  It 's  nothing 
but  a  spirit  with  a  baby  in  its  arras.'  *And  Sam  Pratt's  faith  in  spirits 
cost  the  poor  woman  her  life,'  continued  the  farmer, '  for  the  next  morning 
she  was  found  drowned  on  the  shore,  while  her  child  was  discovered 
asleep  among  the  fish-fiakes  above  the  beach.' 

This  and  many  other  as  strange  stories  have  I  heard  since  I  have  been 
here.  And  one  can  hardly  wonder  that  an  ignorant  people,  living  so 
directly  upon  the  sea-shore,  should  believe  in  supernatural  sights  and 
sounds.  The  wild,  hollow  roaring  of  the  ocean,  the  wailing  voices  that 
sometimes  seem  to  rise  from  among  the  rocks,  the  singular,  weird-like 
forms  into  which  the  sea-fog  is  wreathed  by  the  vnnd,  impress  even  an 
unimaginative  mind  with  a  sense  of  awe.  There  must  for  ever  be  an 
inscrutable  mystery  in  the  sea.  We  all  feel  its  solemn  influence,  and  in 
the  minds  of  these  uncultivated  but  poetical  people,  it  takes  the  form  of 
superstition. 

This  morning  I  set  forth  for  a  walk,  and  having  noticed  a  shady  little 
path  leading  into  the  woods  at  the  back  of  the  farm-house,  I  determined 
to  explore  it.  Very  quiet  and  pleasant  it  was,  in  the  bright  fresh  morn- 
ing, this  little  brown  path  bordered  with  ferns  and  low  green  bushes, 
with  here  and  there  beds  of  the  bright-red  partridge-berry,  'making 
sunshine  in  a  shady  place,'  and  the  lofty  pines  and  hemlocks  meeting 
overhead.  I  love  hemlock-trees  always  and  every  where :  they  stand, 
so  firmly  and  yet  so  gracefully,  their  stately  aspiring  branches  all  curving 
upward,  while  the  little  green  boughs  bend  lovinojly  and  tenderly  toward 
the  earth.  There  is  a  wise  lesson  for  God's  children  taught  by  these 
silent  ministers  of  His  love,  if  we  could  but  interpret  aright  their  gentle 
whispering  voices. 

But  now  we  must  go  on  through  the  wood.  The  little  path  looks  more 
inviting  than  even  that  mossy  seat  under  the  hemlocks.  There  is  a 
diarm  in  exploring  the  winding  path  through  a  wood.  The  narrow, 
well-trodden  way  brings  just  enough  of  human  interest  into  the  wildness 
of  nature ;  it  suggests  pleasant  thoughts,  and  lures  you  on  with  a  vague 
promise  of  new  and  wonderful  developments.  And  so  I  wandered  on, 
stopping  occasionally  to  listen  to  the  song  of  a  bird,  or  to  watch  the 
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squirrels  at  play  in  the  tall  trees,  or  to  catch  the  distant  sound  of  the 
waves,  softened  into  a  murmur  like,  and  yet  plainly  distinguishable  from, 
the  music  of  the  pines  above  me,  until  I  reached  in  the  heart  of  the 
wood  a  small  cleared  field,  to  which  the  path  evidently  led,  and  which 
seemed  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  house,  for  a  well  still  remained,  and  a 
broad  stone  door-step.  Among  the  weeds  and  grass  which  grew  in  rank 
profusion  all  around,  I  saw  purple  pansies  peeping  forth,  marking  where 
the  garden  had  once  been.  These  sociable  little  fiowera  seem  to  belong 
exclusively  to  the  haunts  of  men,  and  I  thought  their  bright  faces  smiled 
up  a  welcome  to  me,  as  if  they  were  glad  to  greet  once  more  a  human 
£9ice  in  their  solitude.  But  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  this  p'ace 
was  a  sweet-brier  bush  of  great  size  which  bent  in  luxuriant  beauty  over 
the  door-stone.  It  was  laden  with  buds  and  blossoms,  and  filled  the  air 
with  its  fragrance.  I  seated  myself  on  the  stone,  and  fell  into  deep  mus- 
ings about  this  deserted  home.  What  was  its  history  ?  I  tried  to  picture 
the  busy  feet  that  had  worn  away  the  door-step,  and  the  loving  hands 
that  had  planted  and  trained  the  rose-tree.  But  why  was  it  forsaken  ? 
In  vain  I  pondered ;  the  rose-tree  waved  gaily  in  the  morning  breeze, 
but  gave  no  answer  to  my  questionings ;  only  the  pines  Uiat  stood  like 
sentinels  around  the  desolate  place  seemed,  in  their  mournful  sighing,  to 
murmur  some  sad  secret  to  each  other. 

I  was  roused  from  my  reverie  by  the  sound  of  an  approaching  foot-step, 
and  through  a  vista  in  the  wood  I  saw  an  old  man  coming  slowly  along, 
bending  under  the  weight  of  a  huge  fagot  which  he  carried  upon  his 
shoulders.  Uis  appearance  was  so  picturesque,  and  harmonized  so  well 
witli  the  whole  character  of  the  scene,  that  I  hastily  seized  my  pen- 
cil to  make  a  sketch  of  his  figure  befoi'e  he  should  have  passed  out  of 
sight.  At  some  slight  motion  of  my  paper  he  started  and  turned  his 
fkce  toward  me,  and  then  dropping  his  fagot  he  stood  staring  at  me, 
fear  and  dismay  painted  upon  every  feature.  I  instantly  rose  and  went 
toward  him,  and  as  I  advanced  caught  the  words,  *  Yes,  the  children  are 
right,  it  is  Lucy ; '  but  when  I  came  up  to  him  he  recovered  himself  and 
said,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  *0h,  it's  only  the  woman  what  boards 
with  Skipper  Wilson.  Beg  pardon,  Ma'am,  but  you  see  I  was  kinder 
skeered.  I  thought  you  was  a  spirit  a-sittin'  at  the  homestead  door. 
This  is  a  lonesome  place  to  meet  a  white  woman  in,  and  a  place  as  has 
a  good  right  to  a  white  woman,  too.  Oh  my !  but  I  was  skeered ! '  The 
old  man  seated  himself  to  recover  his  breath,  while  I,  perceiving  that  he 
had  been  startled  by  my  white  dress  and  sun-bonnet  into  believing  me  a 
supernatural  appearance,  was  burning  with  curiosity  to  know  who  Lucy 
was,  and  what  law  of  nature  made  it  probable  that  a  white  woman  should 
appear  just  at  this  place.  I  was  aware  of  the  superstitious  character  of 
the  people,  and  I  had  listened  to  their  stories  until  I  was  all  ready  to  see- 
a  spirit  myself,  although  I  confess  I  was  not  prepared  to  act  the  part  of 
one.  As  soon  as  my  picturesque  old  friend  had  recovered  his  senses 
sufficiently,  I  told  him  of  my  strong  desire  to  learn  the  history  of  the 
deserted  house,  and  also  to  know  whoso  spiritual  form  I  had  had  the  honor 
of  representing.  He  was  only  too  glad  to  answer  my  questions,  for  these 
country-people  are  mighty  talkers,  but  I  found  it  raUier  diflScult  to  keep 
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him  to  the  point  in  question.  He  was  continually  rambling  off  in  epi- 
sodes concerning  his  own  history  and  that  of  his  wife  and  children.  At 
last,  getting  interested  himself  in  the  tale,  he  related,  with  a  kind  of 
rough  pathos  and  much  real  feeling,  the  story  of  the  homestead  and  its 
blooming  rose,  which  will  fonn  the  second  sketch  from  the  Cove. 


*  To  call  the  folk  to  charcli  in  time. 
I  chime : 
When  mirth  and  pleasure  '■  on  the  wing, 

I  ring: 
When  from  tbe  body  parte  the  eoul. 
ItoUr 

lyecairTiov  o«  aw  Ayoiatr«  Bai.x^ 

I  CHDfEt  I  chime! 
Bright  o'er  the  hills  the  Sabbath  son  is  beaming. 

And  the  broad  landscape  smiles  beneath  the  glow ; 
The  stately  river  is  like  silver  gleamine, 
like  threads  of  gold  the  tinj  streamlets  flow. 
-    Then  from  my  gray  and  antiquated  tower. 
With  moss  and  climbing  ivy  all  o'ergrown, 
Gladly  my  tongue  proclaims  the  sacred  hour,  ^ 

With  thrilling  sweetness  in  its  every  tone : 
Tbe  hour  of  worship  —  ever  blessed  hour  1 
I  chime  1  I  chime  1 
Holy  time  1 

I  ringl  I  ring! 
In  yon  sweet  cottase  there  is  joyful  meeting, 

And  merrv  youths  and  maidens  gather  there; 
For  *t  is  the  bridal  morn,  and  cordial  greeting 

And  warm  response  are  filling  all  the  air. 
As  forth  they  lead  the  bride  with  roses  crowned. 

And  as  they  near  the  quaint  old  Gothic  church, 
Whose  portal,  which  before  like  dungeon's  frowned, 

Is  decked  with  flowers  like  a  triumphal  arch, 
Then  joyously  peals  out  my  merriest  sound : 
I  ring  1  I  ring  1 
Mirth 's  on  the  wing  1 

ItollI  ItollI 
Sadness  like  night  full  many  a  heart  is  keepins; 
Death  is  at  hand,  and  human  hopes  must  fail; 
Pull  many  an  eye  is  swollen  with  weary  weeping, 

And  manly  cheeks  with  bitter  ^ef  are  pale. 
The  young,  the  brave,  the  loyed,  in  death  is  lying. 

And  with  him  many  a  hope  departs  for  eyer; 
Can  ye  then  wonder  that  fond  friends  are  sighing, 

Although  Iheir  parting  may  not  be  for  ever  ? 
Then  solemnly  a  requiem  for  the  dying 
ItollI  ItollI 
Goo  rest  his  soul  I 
Amkergt  ColUge,  Mmrek,  1852.  Dblta. 
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THE    DBBAIC    OP    THB    AZTEO. 

Thb  Emperor  Montizi?ma  retiree  to  his  bower  in  the  garden  when  be  bean  of  the  maflncra 
of  Cbolttla,  and  the  determination  of  the  Spaniards  to  Tlsit  him  in  his  own  dty,  and  broods  orer 
his  inevitable  destiny.  He  &lls  asleep,  and  Qubtz^lcoati.  appettrs  to  him  in  a  dreami  the 
benerolent  deity  who  had  long  abandoned  the  country,  and  of  whom  it  is  aaid^  ^  IVhen  he  reached 
the  shore  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  he  took  leave  of  his  followers,  promising  that  he  and  his  deaoendr 
ants  would  revisit  them  hereaner,  and  then  entering  his  wizard  skill;  made  of  serpents*  skins, 
embarked  on  the  great  ocean  for  the  fhbled  land  of  Tlapallan.'  Tradition  and  mythology  aay  that 
*  under  him  the  earth  teemed  with  fruits  and  flowers  *  and  that  Hhe  air  was  filled  with  intoxicating 
perftunea,  and  the  sweet  melody  of  birds.*  The  awM  predictions  of  the  viaion,  and  the  disnol 
apprehensions  of  Mohtezuica. 

In  the  yale  of  Anahuao,  like  glory's  golden  crown. 
Behind  the  porphyry  mountains  the  sun  is  going  down ; 
While  the  Aztec  Montezuma  to  his  garden-bower  repairs^ 
Bat  his  e/es  are  downward  oast,  and  a  troubled  look  he  wearSb 

On  his  feet  are  burnished  sandals,  on  his  head  a  plume  of  green. 
And  his  feathered  tilmatU  is  gemmed  with  stones  of  sparkling  aheen. 
Cascades  are  leaping  by  his  path,  and  woodland  minstrels  sing. 
While  shrubs  and  brilliant  flowers  around  delightful  odors  flin^ 


What  to  him  are  battle-trophies  and  bannered  pal  ace- walls, 
Where  feast  his  nobles  and  his  priests  in  palm-leaf  matted  halls  f 
What  to  him  his  jewelled  crown  and  the  pageantry  of  state, 
When  his  mighty  heart  is  crushed,  and  he  bends  beneath  the  weight  t 


Payilioned  in  his  fragrant  bower,  he  seeks  a  brief  repose 
From  his  court-harassing  cares  and  the  fear  of  coming  woes ; 
The  passing  zephyrs  gently  fan  the  swarthy  monarch's  brow, 
And  dreams  of  dark  forebodings  disturb  his  slumber  now. 


A  yision  stands  before  him  with  a  lofty  god-like  air. 
And  a  dark  and  flowing  beard  such  as  mortals  never  wear ; 
He  seems  like  some  good  aged  seer  whose  race  is  nearly  run ; 
Oh  1  comes  he  from  Tlapallan  or  the  region  of  the  Sun  f 


'  Submission  to  the  laws  of  Fate  a  monarch  well  beseems ; 
I  am  the  long-departed  god  that  haunts  you  in  your  dreams ; 
I  come  my  mountain-land  to  claim,  far  from  an  eastern  shore, 
To  scatter  blessings  o*er  the  realm,  as  in  the  days  of  yore. 
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'  What  though  the  sanguizie  Tlaloe  showered  no  reviving  rain, 
I  ever  plentv  sent  to  all  throughout  this  wide  domain ; 
In  Ananuac  s  halcyon  davs  no  desert  spots  were  seen. 
And  elothed  were  hillsi  that  now  are  bare^  in  rich  perennial  green. 

'  The  air  was  filled  with  sweet  perfumes,  birds  ever  joyous  sang ; 
With  music  wild  and  ravishing  the  rocks  and  Valley  rang. 
Now,  a  mildew  blights  the  flowers,  and  a  gloom  pervades  the  land. 
O'er  which  I  waved  in  glory  enchantment's  golden  wand. 

'  Yon  tremble,  Montezuma  I    Why  starts  the  coward  tear  t 
Be  worthy  of  your  princely  race :  the  brave  ne'er  shake  with  fear. 
Your  very  days  are  numbered  now ;  from  Fate  you  cannot  fly; 
And  as  an  Aztec  you  have  lived,  so  like  an  Aztec  die. 

'The  pale  mysterious  strangers  in  pomp  and  triumph  come, 
And  yet,  unhappy  monarch,  your  oracles  are  dumb ; 
They  climb  the  steep  Sierra,  they  march  o'er  wastes  of  snow. 
And  fierce  Tlascalans  swell  their  ranks»  your  most  abhorrent  focu 

'  Showers  of  arrows  harmless  fall,  and  caeigues  in  anger  frown, 
Yet  the  temples  they  despoil  and  the  idols  tumble  down ; 
Lightnings  flash  and  thunders  roar  in  their  victorious  path ; 
They  surely  are  the  ministera  of  Heaven's  avenging  wrath. 

'Impervious  is  the  armor  of  the  Children  of  the  Sun, 
Who  bring  a  purer  faith  than  yours,  and  have  no  goda  but  one ; 
Tliey  sneak  ot  man's  redemption  and  universal  love. 
And  tell  of  glorious  mansiona  in  a  happy  world  above. 

'  They  soon  shall  reach  vour  city-gates,  soon  all  your  treasures  claim, 
For  to  those  bold  invaders  no  terror  has  your  name : 
You  cannot  stay  their  onward  course,  so  for  the  worst  prepare ; 
Where  your  tasselled  thongs  are  hanging  you  soon  shall  fetters  wear. 

'  All  your  gods  shall  quickly  vanish,  and  never  more  return, 
And  palace  and  teocalU  in  flames  terrific  burn ; 
Ascending  smoke  shall  blacken  yon  blue  and  cloudless  sky, 
And  your  boasted  Tenochtitlan  m  wide-spread  ashes  lie. 

'The  waters  of  Tezcuca  shall  be  crimsoned  with  the  blood 
Of  valiant  Aztec  soldiers,  who  the  brunt  of  wars  have  stood ; 
Your  subjects  that  are  spared,  with  a  sad  and  broken  hearty 
Shall  from  fair  Anahuac  in  wretehedness  depart. 

'  In  vain  you  trust  your  bloody  priests,  and  on  your  gods  rely, 
Whose  alters  smoke  wih  hecatombs  that  loud  for  vengeance  cry: 
The  tribes  who  loathe  your  very  name,  yet  fear  your  dreadful  sway, 
Shall  with  a  hellish  laugh  behold  your  empire  pass  away.' 

As  gathering  mists  the  mountein  hide,  the  phantom  disappears  • 
The  sweat  falls  from  the  monarch's  brow,  whose  eyes  are  bathed  in  tears; 
He  weeps,  whose  royal  will  is  law,  who  never  brooked  control ; 
The  vision  and  his  dismal  dream  sink  deep  into  hia  souL 
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VII. 

HOW     ONE     PASSES     THE     T  I  IC  E  . 

Immediately  after  rising,  of  course  you  take  a  bath.  After  breakfast, 
you  may  lounge  away  an  hour  or  two  very  pleasantly  in  chat  on  the 
piazza,  and  in  scraping  acquaintance  with  last  evening  s  arrivals. 

If  you  are  a  horseman,  ride  to  Bath  Alum,  and  on  your  way  you  can 
visit  rrospect  Rock,  by  diverging  a  little  from  the  road  when  you  reach 
the  summit.  One  soon  acquires  a  taste  for  the  alum- water,  just  as  peo- 
ple do  for  any  other  stimulant 

Or  you  may  ride  to  the  Hot  Springs  and  steam  yourself  in  one  of 
those  baths.  They  are  not  as  agreeable  as  those  at  the  Warm  Springs, 
not  being  arranged  in  the  same  attractive  manner,  but  rather  for  me 
accommodation  of  invalids,  most  of  whom  bathe  separately.  The  water 
is  several  degrees  warmer  than  that  at  the  Warm  Springs,  and,  although 
probably  heated  in  the  same  furnace,  presents  a  somewhat  diflferent 
analysis.  After  having  seen  all  that  is  interesting  here,  you  may  take 
a  seat  on  the  piazza  of  the  excellent  hotel,  and  listen  to  the  experience 
of  a  group  of  rheumatic  and  gouty  patients  who  are  sunning  themselves. 
One  old  gentleman  hobbles  along  with  a  cane  at  a  very  brisk  rate,  and 
asks  a  friend  if  he  hasnH  improved  in  his  gait  Another  details  at  great 
length  a  history  of  his  sufferings ;  how  he  was  laid  up  for  many  months, 
and  what  this  doctor  said,  and  that  doctor  did,  and  how  soon  the  effects 
of  this  water  made  themselves  apparent  when  he  was  here  last  summer, 
but  somehow  the  pains  returned  again  in  the  winter ;  still  he  is  encour- 
aged by  Doctor  Brockenbrough  to  believe  that,  as  Rome  was  not  built 
in  a  day,  so  this  disease  is  not  to  be  boiled  out  in  a  month  ;  and  he 
really  thinks  he  perceives  a  change  in  his  whole  system,  notwithstanding 
the  twinges  which  occasionally  dance  about  from  one  leg  to  the  other  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  him  dance ;  and  how  he  means  to  go  from  here 
to  the  White  Sulphur,  and  drink  that  water  until  he  gets  'the  insides  all 
right ; '  then  to  the  Sweet  Springs,  and  try  the  tonic  effects  of  that  bath. 
-Ajiother  member  of  the  group  begins  to  relate  some  astonishing  cases 
of  cure  he  has  heard  of;  and  so  they  discourse  ad  infinitum,  until  you 
begin  to  think  you  '11  be  sick  yourself  if  you  listen  much  longer.  So 
you  return  in  time  for  dinner  and  a  nap.  There  is  almost  always  plea- 
sant company  at  the  Warm  Springs,  although  not  much  gayety.  Ladies 
do  not  unpack  their  ball-dresses  until  they  reach  the  White  Sulphur, 
and  a  single  darkey  with  his  violin  supplies  music  for  all  the  dancing. 
There  was  a  dark-haired  Alabamian  with  tumeJ-down  collars,  (Colonel 
Wilson,)  who  devoted  himself  most  assiduously  to  Miss  Clara.  Mr.  Easy 
ran  a  tilt  with  him  for  her  hand  in  the  dance  to  such  an  extent  that  Mrs. 
Easy  became  quite  nervous,  and  took  occasion  to  intimate  to  him  in  my 
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presence,  in  a  half-jocular,  half-serious  yein,  that  he  need  not  imagine 
ne  could  play  the  same  game  with  the  young  girls  which  he  had  per- 
formed when  visiting  the  place  alone  during  the  previous  summer ;  for 
now  that  he  had  his  wife  with  him,  he  could  not,  with  all  his  ardent 
looks  and  smiles,  make  any  young  lady  mistake  him  for  a  single  man. 

Afler  enlisting  all  hands  in  a  regular  break-down  Virginia  reel,  the 
ladies  retired,  and  the  gentlemen  mostly  repaired  to  Charleses  head- 
quarters, to  await,  over  some  of  his  mixtures,  the  stage  from  Staunton. 
The  moment  the  twinkle  of  the  lights  is  seen  on  the  mountain,  Charles 
musters  a  half-dozen  waiters  to  assist  unloading  the  crowded  vehicle, 
which  soon  comes  clattering  up  to  the  door.  Steps  are  planted  at  the 
side  and  a  ladder  to  the  roof,  and  as  bundles,  trunks,  and  carpetrbags 
are  passed  down  from  above,  the  tired  passengers  descend  from  below 
with  a  gait  which  indicates  that  they  have  almost  lost  the  use  of  their 
legs  by  long  cramping.  The  ladies  are  escorted  up  the  long  flight  of 
steps ;  the  gentlemen  nasten  into  the  ofBce  to  register  their  names,  and 
secure  good  rooms.  One  face  seems  familiar ;  it  is  Mr.  Williams,  who 
steps  in  with  the  air  of  one  who  feels  at  home,  slaps  Charles  on*  the 
shoulder,  and  asks  him  how  he^s  off  for  venison  about  these  times ;  rec- 
ognizes an  old  friend  in  Colonel  Wilson,  and  tells  him,  in  a  voice  intended 
for  all  present  to  hear,  that  it  is  very  lively  at  Capon  :  splendid  company, 
some  good  fellows,  and  lots  of  fun ;  wouldn't  have  left,  but  for  his  cousm 
Sydney,  who  took  a  fancy  to  come  over  with  a  party :  a  very  pleasant 
family,  by-lhe-by ;  must  introduce  you.  Sydney 's  fond  of  the  ladies, 
you  know  ;  must  go  up  and  see  what  they  are  doing  about  supper ;  and 
with  that  he  throws  off  his  shaggy,  short  sack-coat,  and  departs  to  join 
the  others.  Having  secured  a  Baltimore  Sun,  VW  retire  to  my  cabin, 
read  the  news,  and  turn  in :  and  so  ends  the  day. 

TTK. 

PROSPECT-ROCK. 

I  BELiEyE  that's  the  name ;  it's  a  veiy  good  one,  at  all  events,  for  a 
huge  rock  on  the  highest  point,  in  front  of  the  Springs.  We  started 
after  breakfast,  and  walking  leisurely,  came,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  to 
the  toll-gate. 

Souie  flaxen-headed  urchins  were  playing  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
one  of  them  went  in  and  told  '  mammy '  that  there  was  a  lady  wanted 
some  water ;  and  soon  after, '  mammy,'  a  delicate-looking  young  woman, 
brought  out  a  gourd  full  of  water,  and  a  tumbler.  She  told  us  that 
they  enjoyed  tolerably  good  health,  all  things  considered ;  but  it  was 
rather  cold  there  in  winter.  '  My  old  man  has  the  rheumatiz  then,  and 
the  warm  spring  water  did  n't  seem  to  help  him  any,  though  some  folks 
thinks  it's  done  them  good.' 

She  used  the  term  *  old  man '  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  is  the  custom 
of  the  country  in  designating  the  father  of  a  family ;  for  her  husband, 
who  soon  made  his  appearance  from  a  neighboring  potato-patch,  had 
not  much  exceeded  his  thirtieth  year.  He  told  us  all  about  the  high 
rock,  and  said  he  did  not  know  why  there  hadn't  been  a  flag  put  up 
there  this  last  Fourth  of  July,  as  usual.    I  remarked  that  perhaps  the 
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people  were  secesMonists.  He  put  a  big  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth, 
and  chewed  it  a  while  as  if  a  new  idea  had  occurred  to  him,  and  then 
remarked : 

'  Wa],  no,  I  reckon  not ;  there  hain^t  many  of  them  kind  of  cattle 
about  here.* 

We  proceeded  to  ascend  to  the  rock  by  a  well-defined  thouq^h  some- 
what steep  pathway.  The  view  is  really  fine,  and  no  visitor  should  fail 
to  enjoy  it.  Bath  Alum  and  the  Warm  Spring,  and  miles  upon  miles 
of  mountains  and  hills  in  every  direction.  All  that  is  wanting  is  water 
to  make  it  perfect 

As  we  approached  the  rock,  voices  were  heard  in  the  neighborhood, 
but  we  could  see  no  one.  While  passing  around  to  find  the  place  of 
ascent,  George  Riverman  suddenly  stopped,  and,  looking  through  a  kind 
of  cleft  which  was  almost  covered  by  shrubbery,  seemed  suddenly  fas- 
cinated by  some  object  which  he  motioned  us  to  come  and  see,  putting 
a  finger  to  his  lips  at  the  same  time.  We  grasped  our  canes,  expecting 
to  find  at  least  a  rattle-snake ;  but  when  we  came  to  look,  beheld  noth- 
ing but  a  foot 

'A  foot  r 

Yes,  a  foot ;  but  such  a  foot  I  so  small  and  so  exquisitely  formed ;  and 
such  an  ankle,  set  off  to  the  utmost  advantage  by  a  nicely-fitting  gaiter! 
The  very  gaiter  alone  was  enougli  to  have  kindled  the  most  lively  ima- 
gination in  the  mind  of  a  pedal  connoisseur  as  to  the  wearer,  of  whom 
we  could  see  nothing  except  the  lower  part  of  a  silk  dress,  from  under- 
neath which  peeped  out  the  lace-edging  of  a  petticoat  The  end  of  a 
parasol  was  resting  on  the  foot,  which  in  its  turn  rested  on  a  rock,  and 
seemed  to  indicate,  by  its  gentle  vibration  from  heel  to  toe,  that  the  lady 
it  belonged  to  was  listening  to  some  interesting  tale,  or  musing  on  the 
romantic  view  before  her. 

A  gentleman  was  heard  addressing  some  remarks  to  her  in  a  voice 
which  sounded  familiar,  and  on  arriving  at  the  other  side,  we  reconrnized 
Mr.  Sydney,  who  gave  a  polite  nod  of  recognition,  and  moved  with  his 
companion  a  little  farther  on  to  join  a  tall,  fine-looking  elderly  gentle- 
man, apparently  her  father,  who  was  engaged  in  rolling  huge  stones  over 
the  side  of  the  precipice,  and  timing  the  sound  of  their  fall  by  his  watch. 
But  we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  lady  that  was  enough  to  run  George  River- 
man  wild.  Jet-black  hair,  simply  parted  on  an  intellectual  but  not  high 
forehead,  sparkling  black  eyes,  seeming  to  light  up  an  exquisiU^ly  white 
complexion,  and  Grecian  features  of  a  faultless  regularity  which  Phidias 
might  have  copied,  with  a  dimple  in  her  cheek  which  made  her  smile 
absolutely  bewitching.  She  combined  beauty,  intellect,  and  grace  such 
as  I  have  seldom  seen  in  one  countenance.  They  commenced  descend- 
ing the  mountain,  and  as  we  gazed  at  their  retiring  forms  we  jumped 
at  the  conclusion  that  a  third  party  would  decidedly  spoil  company. 
The  father  seemed  to  think  so,  from  his  moderate  pace  compared  with 
theirs. 

'  Well,  I  declare,'  said  Mrs.  Easy,  *  how  you  men  do  run  on  about  a 
pretty  foot ! ' ' 

' Exactly  so,'  said  Mr.  Easy;  'just  as  if  Miss  Clara's  was  not  quite  as 
well  formed  1 ' 
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'  Hiisb  !  she  hears  you,  although  she  appears  to  be  so  much  interested 
in  Colonel  Wilson's  talk.  And  why  do  you  wish  to  make  her  more 
Tain  ! ' 

*  Pshaw !  I  think  if  she  has  any  fault,  she  is  not  vain  enough.  She 
cannot  believe  that  a  gentleman  can  find  any  thing  agreeable  in  her,  and 
rather  avoids  attentions  on  that  account' 

'  Come,'  said  Mrs.  Easy,  *  you  have  flattered  her  enough  already.' 

We  found  on  returning  that  the  lady  of  the  beautiful  foot  was  Miss 
Dalton,  daughter  of  Major  Dalton,  of  North  Carolina.  During  the 
remainder  of  our  stay,  Mr.  Sydney  gave  no  chance  to  George  Hivt^rman 
or  any  other  beau.  Mr.  Williams  did  n't  seem  to  be  altogether  satisfied, 
and  was  constantly  urging  Sydney  to  start  for  the  White  Sulphur.  It  is 
time  I  should  take  the  reader  there. 


THE     WHITE     SULPHUR. 

It  is  a  good  day's  ride  from  the  Warm  Springs  to  the  White  Sulphur, 
although  short  of  fifty  miles.  After  five  miles  you  come  to  the  Hot 
Springs.  Callahan's  is  the  next  great  point  on  the  route,  being  the 
principal  dining-house  for  passengers  going  both  ways.  They  have  a 
fashion  of  doing  up  chickens  here,  by  extracting  all  the  blood,  and  then 
cooking  them  with  cream,  which  I  never  saw  elsewhere. 

It  is  up-hill  almost  all  the  way  between  this  place  and  the  White 
Sulphur,  as  you  have  to  cross  two  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  We 
arrived  about  sun-set,  having  started  from  the  Warm  Springs  at  eight 
o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  appearance  of  the  place  as  you  approach  is  certainly  very  attract- 
ive. I  can  readily  suppose  that  with  respect  to  position  it  must  be,  as 
claimed,  superior  to  any  other  watering-place.  On  the  slope  of  one  of 
tiie  Alleghany  mountains,  three  long  rows  of  cottages  are  to  be  seen,  the 
two  upper  ones  with  a  connecting  range,  forming  a  kind  of  hollow  square, 
which  encloses  many  acres  of  beautiful  green-sward,  interspersed  with 
majestic  trees.  The  road  comes  in  between  the  two  lower  rows.  The 
cottages  are  in  every  style  of  architecture,  from  plain  log-cabins  and 
small  brick  apartments  to  stately  colonnades,  and  as  you  drive  up  by 
twilight,  the  whole  has  a  most  enchanting  effect.  But  one's  expectations, 
formed  on  entering,  are  liable  to  receive  a  sudden  chill  when  you  descend 
from  the  stage.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  are  escorted  into  a  little  dirty 
room  with  no  other  furniture  than  a  few  chairs.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  entry  in  another  little  room  you  register  your  names,  and  then 
pass  through  a  narrow  passage  into  a  long  low  apartment,  redolent  of  a 
hundred  different  smells,  where  you  take  supper ;  after  which  a  proces- 
sion of  darkies  shoulder  or  head  your  baggage  and  *  tote '  it  up  to 
'  Virginia,' '  Georgia,'  *  Carolina,'  or  some  other  '  row.'  The  cabins  are 
tolerably  well  supplied  with  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  we  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  attendance,  there  being  a  sort  of  a  hole  in 
the  basement  of  one,  from  which  a  man  of  all  work  emerged  whenever 
he  was  called  upon.  Our  cabin  in  Georgia-row  was  an  elysium  after 
our  ride  that  day. 
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Not  being  equipped  for  the  ball-room,  we  went  to  the  piazza  of  a  small 
frame-house  dignified  by  that  name,  and  peeped  into  the  windows.  A 
thick,  chubby  little  woman  was  trotting  about,  arranging  the  dancers, 
and  acting  the  part  of  Mistress  of  Ceremonies.  There  was  a  respectable 
band  of  music,  and  waltzing  and  dancing  proceeded  with  some  life,  but 
we  saw  no  extraordinary  display  of  beauty  or  fashion.  A  scarcity  of 
beaux  was  to  be  inferred  from  the  number  of  married  men  who  were 
enlisted  in  the  quadrilles.  Here  and  there  could  be  seen  some  well- 
known  southern  politician,  chatting  with  the  belles,  or  cracking  jokes 
with  fellow-honorables.  Among  those  who  seenied  to  be  strolling  around, 
trying  to  get  some  lady  to  take  pity  on  them,  was  the  old  bachelor  of 
the  Winchester  train.  His  shirt-collar  seemed  as  if  it  would  cut  off  his 
ears,  and  his  yellow  cravat  as  if  it  were  fastened  to  his  skin,  a  diamond 
pin  being  inserted  exactly  at  the  centre  of  the  knot,  while  patent  lea- 
thers garnished  an  enormously  large  pair  of  feet.  A  widow  of  about 
forty,  a  quiet,  lady-like  and  graceful  daughter,  formed  the  focus  of  attrac- 
tion, being  both  of  them  well  known  in  the  fashionable  world.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  mother  still  rivalled  the  daughter  in  personal  and 
intellectual  attractions.  She  was  perfectly  at  home  in  all  society,  and 
knew  how  to  adapt  herself  to  each  of  her  gentlemen  acquaintance,  min- 
istering to  his  predominant  vanity  in  such  a  delicate  manner  that  he 
went  away  fascinated  with  her  and  better  pleased  with  himself.  Judges  of 
the  court,  ex-governors,  ex-senators,  ex-speakers,  were  all  studiously 
saluted  by  their  titles,  and  made  to  believe  that  in  her  opinion,  at  least, 
they  were  great  men.  A  group  was  constantly  around  her,  listening  to 
her  sprightly  and  witty  comments  on  men  and  things,  for  which  many 
years  of  constant  residence  in  the  gay  circles  of  Washington,  Newport, 
Saratoga,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  gave  her  abundant  material.  One 
such  person  is  a  host  at  such  a  place ;  and  when  she  arrives,  it  is  surpris- 
ing to  observe  what  a  stylish  look  even  the  most  stupid  place  assumes. 
Mrs.  Snubbs,  a  young  married  woman,  who  we  learned  had  been  spend- 
ing some  weeks  there  without  her  husband,  from  whom  it  was  reported 
that  she  was  separated,  seemed  to  excel  the  young  ladies  in  attracting 
the  beaux.  She  was  not  pretty,  nor  yet  plain,  witli  fair,  well-formed 
features,  a  low  forehead,  black  hair,  long  eye-lashes,  but  dull,  lustreless 
eyes,  from  which  she  indulged  in  rather  brazen  stares,  and  a  somewhat 
prominent  chin  and  neck.  Her  pirouettes  in  the  cotillion,  and  the  never- 
tiring  energy  with  which  she  engaged  in  the  waltz,  the  polka,  and  the 
gallopade,  had  already  made  her  so  conspicuous  that,  for  the  very  rea- 
son why  the  ladies  rather  avoided  her,  the  gentlemen  all  sought  her 
society. 

What  a  contrast  between  her  manners  and  those  of  the  refined,  ari^ 
tocratic-looking  daughter  of  a  distinguished  Virginian  judge  in  the  same 
quadrille!  The  first  has  a  word  for  every  gentleman  as  she  turns  in  the 
jig,  and,  after  the  quadrille,  you  will  find  her  the  last  to  leave  off  promenad- 
ing the  piazza  with  two  beaux,  who  both  escort  her  to  her  cabin,  and  seem 
loth  to  part  with  her  there.  After  the  ball,  and  having  escorted  our 
ladies  to  Georgia-row,  Mr.  Riverman  and  I  started  off  in  search  of  the 
spring.  On  inquiring  the  way,  a  civil-looking  gentleman  in  the  bar- 
room, with  a  huge  watch-chain  of  pure  lumps  of  California  gold,  offered 
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to  escort  us,  and  on  the  way  made  many  inquiries  whence  we  came  and 
whereabout  we  were  quartered,  and,  parting  with  us  at  the  spring,  told 
us  we  should  find  an  a^eeable  place  of  relaxation  a  short  distance  beyond. 
Thought  him  very  ponte  on  short  acquaintance,  and  the  next  day  found 
him  presiding  over  a  faro-bank  at  the  place  of  relaxation  named  by  him. 
We  heard  afterward  that  there  had  been  a  great  relaxation  of  purse- 
strings,  and  that  some  of  the  bucks  were  obliged  to  ask  the  landlords 
to  take  checks  for  board,  having  had  no  idea  Uiat  a  tiip  to  the  Springs 
would  cost  so  much. 


THE    SPRING,    THE    GROUNDS,    AND    THE    LIVING. 

The  White  Sulphur  water  tastes  not  unlike  that  of  Avon  or  Sharon, 
in  New- York,  but  is  not  near  as  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur.  It 
has.  consequently  less  of  the  rotten-egg  Havor,  but  is  nevertheless,  I  think, 
not  so  tolerable  to  the  taste,  because  it  is  not  near  as  cold,  that  of  Sharon 
being  always  at  forty-eight  degrees,  while  this  is  only  about  sixty  degrees. 
It  is  said  to  be  more  efficient  as  a  remedy,  because  of  the  greater  variety  of 
ingredients,  such  as  magnesia,  Epsom  salts,  etc.  The  most  remarkable 
stories  are  told  of  its  penetrating  and  active  effects. 

It  rises  in  a  deep,  oblong  basin,  lined  with  marble,  and  thickly  en- 
crusted on  all  sides  with  a  whitish  deposit  which  has  to  be  removed 
occasionally.  Over  the  spring  is  a  kind  of  temple  for  protection  from 
the  rain  and  sun,  and  in  front,  a  statue  of  Hygeia.  From  the  spring 
the  water  flows  into  a  beautiful  serpentine  creek,  which  ought  to  be  the 
most  ornamental  feature  of  the  grounds,  but  which,  from  a  singular 
carelessness  or  want  of  taste  in  laying  out  the  place,  is  entirely  hidden 
from  view  by  the  stables  and  out-houses. 

The  spring  is  at  one  end  of  the  beautiful  oblong  green  slope,  enclosed 
on  three  sides  by  cottages,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  on  the  right, 
are  the  two  rickety  old  wooden  buildings  which  are  made  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  dining  and  ball-rooms.  From  these  three  points  diverge 
broad  and  convenient  paths  to  all  parts  of  the  grounds,  and  in  which 
one  may  walk  a  circuit  of  two  or  three  miles  and  find  considerable 
variety,  according  as  he  is  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  whole  summer- 
village,  or  in  the  valley  looking  up  at  the  great  variety  of  erections  for 
cottage  accommodation,  from  the  stately  colonnade-row  and  the  private 
cottages  down  to  the  simple  series  of  small  cells,  all,  however,  with 
piazzas  in  front,  and  a  cheerful,  social  look.  Then  there  *s  no  lack  of 
Life.  Ladies  in  morning-dresses,  lounging  on  the  piazzas,  or  strolling 
toward  the  different  cottages  to  exchange  calls ;  and  gentlemen  seated 
on  the  benches  under  the  trees,  discoursing  of  ladies,  horses,  politics,  and 
sporting — all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people. 

This  cabin-system  is  very  pleasant  for  small  parties  who  have  company 
enough  in  themselves,  or  for  those  who,  from  their  location,  or  previous 
visits,  are  likely  to  meet  with  many  acquaintances.  They  are  very  cosy, 
save  all  necessity  for  ascending  stairs,  are  less  disturbed  by  noise,  and 
more  free  from  dangers  by  fire  than  a  large  building.  They  are  also 
decidedly  more  aristocratic,  giving  you  a  chance  to  be  as  exclusive  as 
you  please. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cabins  are  liable  to  be  very  hot  in  the 
day-time,  and  very  cold  at  night,  so  much  so  that  all  of  them  are  pro- 
vided with  fire-places.  Not  unfrequently  a  fire  is  necessary  to  keep  out 
the  dampaess.  They  are  somewhat  of  a  draw-back  on  that  sociabiiitv 
and  gayety  which  is  to  be  found  generally  where  a  large  company  is 
collected  in  one  house.  This  iS  more  peculiarly  the  case  at  the  White 
Sulphur,  because  there  is  no  common  parlor  where  the  company  can 
assemble.  The  ball-room  brings  together  most  of  the  ladies  at  night, 
but  its  accommodations  are  too  limited  for  a  large  number ;  and  were  it 
otherwise,  there  is  nothing  about  it  which  renders  it  an  inviting  place 
during  the  day-time  :  no  tables,  chess-boards,  or  other  conveniences  for 
passing  the  time,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  northern  watering- 
places,  and  some  others  of  Virginia.  If  a  person  comes  there  unao- 
quainted,it  will  be  a  long  time  before  he  will  feel  otherwise  than  among 
strangers.  And  this  is  not  from  any  want  of  disposition,  for  tlie  south- 
erners congregated  here  are  proverbial,  as  a'  body,  for  their  cordiality, 
but  from  want  of  opportunity.  The  cabins  make  many  separate  circles, 
and  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  not  brought  as  constantly  in  contact  as 
they  are  in  the  United  States  at  Saratoga,  the  Pavilion  at  Sharon,  or  the 
Ocean  House  at  Newport 

The  arrangements  for  feeding  (a  most  appropriate  term  here)  have 
long  been  somewhat  notorious.  At  the  sound  of  a  large  bell  the  com- 
pany assemble  on  the  piazza  of  the  dining-room,  where,  after  a  few 
moments,  a  small  bell  summons  you  to  the  dining-room,  in  which  narrow 
tables  are  laid  as  close  as  possible  for  five  hundred  persons.  During  the 
visit  of  President  Fillmore  upwards  of  one  thousand  were  dined  here, 
tables  having  been  set  on  the  piazza.  Mutton  is  the  staple  commodity 
in  the  way  of  meat,  and  if  your  waiter  is  stimulated  by  a  fee,  you  wiD 
get  a  very  good  piece,  for  the  mountain  sheep  are  very  juicy  and  rich. 
The  bread  is  excellent,  and,  although  one  cannot  dine  as  he  would  at  the 
Astor,  yet  with  an  occasional  extra  dish  from  the  restaurant,  he  may  get 
along  very  well.  The  ordinary  fare  is  quite  good  enough  for  those  who 
are  drinking  the  waters  and  for  health,  were  it  only  served  up  in  a  neat 
and  well-ventilated  building,  the  villanous  smell  being  a  serious  draw- 
back upon  the  relish  of  any  viands,  however  good. 


PERB0KALITIS8. 

Our  old  bachelor  friend  was  always  posted,  at  the  ringing  of  the  sec- 
ond bell,  close  to  the  dining-room  door,  and  immediately  on  the  opening 
of  the  doors  pounced  in,  and  was  first  to  present  his  plate  for  *  a  piece 
of  the  saddle  near  the  bone,  and  plenty  of  gravy.'  The  Rivermans  found 
out  that  his  name  was  Larch,  and  that  he  was  one  of  their  fellow-<^itizens ; 
whereupon  Mr.  R.  overhauled  his  mercantile  recollections,  and  thought 
he  had  heard  of  some  such  man  who  had  recently  become  rich  by  a 
speculation  in  cod-fish.  Mr.  Larch  scraped  acquaintance  with  them,  and 
began  to  be  very  civil  to  Miss  Clara,  who,  however,  tossed  her  head  when 
he  came  near  her,  and  answered  in  monosyllables,  whereat  Mrs.  Riverman 
would  exclaim,  ^  Why,  Clara  I '    He  watched  every  evening  for  the  arrival 
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of  the  easterly  stages,  but  seldom  found  an  acquaintance.  At  length  there 
arrived  Mrs.  and  Miss  Gushing,  and  the  pretty  colored  maid,  whom  we 
parted  from  at  Winchester;  also  Messrs.  Williams  and  Sydney.  Mr. 
Larch  was  particularly  polite,  and  walked  with  the  ladies  to  their  cabin, 
which  had  oeen  secured  by  him. 

In  the  evening,  Miss  Gushing  was  at  the  ball,  with  the  same  die-away 
look,  and  detailed  in  our  hearing  to  Mr.  Larch  all  her  experience  of 
Capon.  '  It  was  delightful  there,  and  the  waters  seemed  to  suit  me,  but 
Maa  wanted  me  to  tr}'  the  Bath  Alum,  and  that  was  horrid,  and  the 
company  vary  stoopid,  so  we  went  over  to  the  Wf.rm  for  a  little  while.' 
She  seemed  exhausted  with  the  eflfort,  and  listlessly  attended  to  Mr. 
Larch's  detail  of  his  experience  of  the  diflferent  waters,  occasionally 
drawling  out  *  y-e-s,'  and  anxiously  looking  for  an  invitation  to  dance, 
which  she  at  last  obtained  from  Mr.  Williams,  who  just  then  entered  in 
complete  costume  du  bal  with  Mr.  Sydney,  During  the  evening,  the 
order  of  things  at  the  Warm  Springs  was  completely  reversed :  Sydney 
only  danced  occasionally,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room  long  before  the 
hall  was  over. 


TO         MY         BOOTS. 


n  T     r  B  o  X  •  . 


Mont  ancient  pedal  friends,  a  last  farewell  1 
So  many  days  we  Ve  footed  it  together 
The  lane  of  life,  in  fair  and  stormy  weather, 
Mine  eyes  well-nigh  their  lid-dikes  o'ersweU. 
I  well  remember  me  thou  didst  encase 
My  nether  limbs  with  pressure  warm  and  tight; 
And  many  a  eorny  twinge  from  morn  till  night 
Evinced  the  ardency  of  thine  embrace. 
Soon,  like  the  love  of  some  long-married  wife^ 
Thy  grasp,  if  not  so  strong,  was  still  as  true^ 
And  pleasanter ;  and,  as  we  grew  in  llfe^ 
Thou  wert  as  gentle  as  a  pliant  shoe ; 
And  while  on  thee  I  trampled  every  day, 
To  shield  and  succor  me  thou  wor'et  thy  sole  away. 

Though  I  despise  the  slander>monger*8  art^ 

And  scorn  the  wretch  who  blackens  the  fair  fame 

Of  one  whose  richest  fortune  is  his  name^ 

?'he  wretch  whose  steel  goes  deeper  than  the  hearty) 
et  it  has  been  my  dail^  wont^  I  own. 
To  black  thy  face  until  its  skin  has  shone 
With  ebon  glow,  as  lustrous  as  the  hue 
That  forms  the  charm  of  Guinea's  native  breed ; 
But  *t  was  not  that  I  hated  thee :  indeed, 
I  prized  thee  so,  that  when  thy  sole  broke  through 
And  let  in  water,  't  was  my  special  heed 
A  man  of  awls  thy  gaping  wounds  should  sew. 
And  now  a  pang  atliwart  my  pocket  shoots 
To  part  with  thee  at  last^  0  faithful,  faithful  boots! 
VOI^  XL,  15 
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SOME        aSRMAK        80V08. 


BT    D01VAI.D     l(A.Cl.X0O. 


IX. 

THE    DEPARTURE. 

Who  singB  and  what  rings  in  the  street  there  below  f 
Hie  young  maidens  open  the  windows  to  know. 

Tis  the  student  for  far  lands  departing; 

And  his  comrades  must  witness  nis  starting. 

Load  shout  all  the  others  as  gailj  they  swing 

Their  hats  decked  with  ribbons  and  flowers  of  the  spring ; 

But  he  in  their  joy  cannot  enter, 

He  walks  still  and  pale  in  the  centre. 

Clear  clang  the  touched  glasses,  bright  sparkles  the  wine : 
'  Drink  oft,  and  drink  deeply,  dear  brother  of  mine  I ' 
*  No :  the  wine  but  enkmdles  the  yearning 
That  deep  in  my  bosom  is  burning.' 

When  toward  the  last  house  of  the  town  they  draw  nigh, 
The  student  looks  up  to  the  window  on  high. 

And  his  hand  striyes  to  check  the  wild  sobbing 

That  bursts  from  his  heart  with  its  throbbing. 

When  toward  the  last  house  come  the  shrill-laughing  rout, 
The  window  flies  open,  the  maiden  looks  out^ 

And  the  tear  on  her  cheek  she  discloses, 

Mid  the  yiolets  and  mid  the  roses. 

'Dear  brother,  and  hast  thou  no  flowers  to  wear? 
Look  up  1  there 's  enough  in  the  window  up  there ; 
And  yon  maiden  who  sees  thine  abasement 
Will  fling  thee  a  bunch  from  the  casement' 

'With  a  noscffay  of  flowers  what,  what  can  I  dof 
No  maiden  loye  I,  brothers,  as  I  loye  you  1 
Flowers  fade  when  the  sun  cometh  hither ; 
At  the  breath  of  the  cold  wind  they  wither.' 

They  passed  eyer  farther  with  dan^  and  with  song. 
And  tue  poor  maiden  listened  and  bngered  full  long. 
'Ah,  woet  that  from  him  I  must  seyer. 
Whom  I  haye  loyed  and  will  loye  for  eyer  I 

'My  roses  must  perish,  my  yiolets  have  blown ; 
I  rest  with  my  lieart  and  its  passion  alone: 
For  my  darling,  he  whom  I  loye<l  only. 
Is  gone  1  Oh,  poor  heart,  thou  art  lonely! '  ludwio  uhi^vd. 
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THE    LEAP   INTO    HEAVEN. 

'  O  VONX  of  the  wflderDese,  blest  is  thy  lot  1 ' 

So  spake  the  sweet  Toice  of  the  angel ; 
'  Thy  penitent  mourning  thy  pardon  hath  wrought : 

I  bring  thee  the  blened  evangel. 
In  the  dread  Book  of  Life,  with  its  pages  of  gold. 
By  the  hand  of  the  Hiohkst  thy  name  is  enrolled, . 
Near  the  name  of  King  Righard  of  England  I ' 

'Be  thanked,  0  thou  elory-elad  angel  of  Gron, 

For  thy  message  of  peace  and  of  pardon  I 
Glad  pass  I,  O  Dkath,  through  thy  eloomy  abode, 

Since  the  city  of  God  is  my  gpieraon. 
Yet  my  comrade,  O  ansel,  amazes  me  sore ; 
For  much  hath  he  battled,  and  sinn^  yet  more. 

The  King  of  old  England,  King  Riouabd.' 

'  Yea,  much  hath  he  battled  and  sinn'd,  I  avow ; 

i^d  the  blood  from  his  curtal-axe  flowing 
Hath  cried  unto  Hkaykn  for  rengeance  ere  now, 

Yet  rejoice  that  with  thee  he  is  going. 
Much,  much  hath  he  done  for  the  cauf  e  of  the  Lord, 
And  like  thee  he  receiveth  the  blessed  reward, 

The  King  of  old  England,  King  Richard  1 

'  There  were  many  kings  went  to  the  Holy  Land 

To  win  back  the  tomb  of  the  Saviour  ; 
But  they  anchored  with  fear  off  the  Syrian  strand ; 

There  showed  they  no  gallant  behavior. 
When  they  saw  how  the  hosts  of  the  Saracens  came, 
They  would  have  turned  back,  but  he  hindered  the  shame, 

That  King  of  old  England,  King  Richard. 

'He  shouts  from  the  back  of  his  charger, '  What  ho! 

Tlie  day  of  our  longing  dawns  o*er  us : 
See  there  the  proud  Paynim :  up,  brothers  t  one  blow, 

And  we  sweep  them  like  sheep  from  before  usl 
Ye  have  heavily  sinn'd :  would  ye  lighten  your  load? 
Strike  in  then  with  me,  we  are  striking  for  God  t' 

Cried  the  King  of  old  England,  King  Richard. 

'Hie  princes  have  heard,  and  shame  fills  every  heart, 

That  fear  should  have  entered  it  ever ; 
They  leap  on  the  shore,  they  have  taken  the  port, 

And  tnumph  hath  crowned  their  endeavor. 
The  Cross  hath  the  lot,  and  the  Paynim  have  fled. 
They  have  cast  down  Uieir  arms  'neath  the  glorious  tread 

Of  the  King  of  old  England,  King  Richard  I 

'  Thou  hast  fasted  and  praj^ed ;  thou  hast  watehed  the  long  night ; 

Thou  hast  served  the  high  Hravin  on  knee: 
ffis  hath  wrought  his  devoir  in  tlie  stormy  fight ; 

And  grace  is  for  him  as  for  thee. 
Thy  meekness  and  penance  for  thee  shall  avail ; 
He  leapn  into  heaven,  all  sheathed  in  his  mail, 

The  Lion-heart  1  Richard  of  England  I '  zakl  StuBoox. 
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mx\-'^tifi\  Krf  STt,  Pisttt  Itari. 


TBB     riTTX^B     rBOPnST     or     BOBBMIcanSIlODA 


Hbhb  are  written  the  thirteen  chapters  of  the  prophecy  of  Gabkicl  Joharmbb  NcpoMrrurcg 
Franciscus  db  Paula  Waldbtorcr,  known  as  WalobtArciibl,  native  of  Boehmiachbmda 
In  Bohemia,  Philosoph.  et  Theolog.  Moral.  Studio  in  Colleg.  Mai.  R  R,  P  P,  BocieU  J««.,  son  of  a 
discreet  and  honomble  person,  EusTACHirs  Joskphi- s  Wolfoanoub  Waldhtorcii.  mAster  maicer 
of  musical  instruments,  and  dealer  in  Tioilns,  dweUin((  in  the  Judensaase  of  the  Alt  Stadi  in  Pragne, 
near  the  Cannes,  at  the  sign  of  the  red  violin ;  and  he  hath  written  them  with  his  hand,  and  he 
hath  called  them  his  vision. 

CANTICUM      CYGNI      BOHEMICI. 


OBAFTSR    FIRST. 

THB      THREE      MINUETS. 

And  I  was  in  my  garret,  which  I  call  my  chamber,  and  it  was  cold, 
and  I  had  no  fire  in  my  stove,  for  wood  was  dear. 

And  I  was  wrapped  in  my  cloak,  which  was  once  blue,  and  is  now 
become  white,  since  it  hath  been  much  worn. 

And  I  practised  on  my  violin  to  warm  my  fingers,  and  I  foresaw  that 
the  carnival  of  the  coming  year  would  be  long. 

And  the  Demon  of  Ambition  whispered  m  my  soul,  and  I  said  to 
myself: 

*  Come,  let  us  compose  minuets  for  the  Redoubt  of  Prague ;  let  my 
glory  fiy  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  let  it  be  known  throughout  the 
world  and  all  over  Bohemia. 

'And  let  the  world  point  me  out,  terming  me  the  Composer  of  Minu- 
ets •of'  tioxnv^  which  is  to  say,  par  excellence, 

'  And  let  the  beauty  of  my  minuets  be  every  where  spoken  of,  both 
by  those  who  shall  dance  and  those  who  shall  play  them,  and  let  them 
be  performed  during  the  fair  of  the  Jvhilate  at  Leipsic,  in  all  the  taverns, 
and  let  the  world  exclaim : 

' '  Behold  the  beautiful  minuets  of  the  Carnival  of  Prague ;  behold 
the  minuets  of  Gabriel  Johannes  Nepomucenus  Frandscus  de  Paula 
Waldstorch,  student  of  philosophy ;  behold  the  minuets  of  the  Great 
Composer  !    Behold  them ! ' ' 

And  I  abandoned  myself  to  all  the  chimeras  of  pride,  and  I  intoxicated 
myself  with  the  vapor  of  vanity,  and  cocked  my  hat. 

And  I  folded  my  arms  and  marched  with  dignity  up  and  down  the 
garret,  which  I  call  my  chamber,  and  said  in  the  drunkenness  of  my 
ambitious  projects : 

*How  happy  will  my  father  be  to  have  an  illustrious  son  I  My 
mother  will  bless  the  belly  which  hath  borne  me,  and  the  breasts  which 
gave  me  suck  I ' 

And  I  continued  to  delight  myself  in  the  bewilderment  of  my  ideas, 
itnd  held  up  my  head,  whidi  by  nature  is  not  remarkably  high. 
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And  I  was  heated  by  ambition,  although  there  was  no  wood  in  the 
stove ;  and  I  said : 

'  How  admirable  is  it  to  have  an  elevated  soul,  and  what  great  things 
are  developed  by  the  love  of  glory ! ' 

And  I  put  on  my  cloak,  which  was  once  blue,  and  is  now  white,  since  it 
hath  been  much  worn,  and  I  took  my  violin,  and  I  composed  on  the  spot 
three  minuets  in  succession,  and  the  second  was  in  miuor. 

And  I  played  them  upon  the  violin,  and  they  pleased  me  much  ;  and 
I  played  them  again,  and  they  pleased  me  more ;  and  I  said :  ^  But  it's 
a  fine  thing  to  be  an  author ! ' 

OOAPTBR    8VCOND. 

THE      VOICE. 

And  suddenly  my  chamber  (which  is  only  a  garret)  was  illuminated 
with  a  great  light,  although  there  was  only  a  farthing  candle  upon  the 
table. 

(For  I  bum  a  candle  when  I  study  music,  for  then  I  am  gay ; 

And  I  burn  cheap  oil  when  I  study  philosophy,  for  then  I  am  sad.) 

And  I  heard  a  voice  as  of  one  roaring  with  laughter,  and  the  laugh 
was  louder  than  the  sound  of  my  violin. 

And  I  was  irritated  at  being  mocked,  (for  I  am  naturally  averse  to 
mockery.) 

And  the  voice,  which  I  did  not  see,  said  to  me : 

'  Be  angry  no  longer,  for  I  laugh  at  and  mock  thy  rage ;  and  thou 
art  naturally  averse  to  mockery. 

*  Lay  aside  thy  wrath  immediately,  and  renounce  thy  glorious  projects, 
for  I  have  annihilated  them  because  they  are  contrary  to  mine. 

'And  another  shall  compose  minuets  for  the  Carnival  of  Prague, 
and  thine  will  not  be  played  at  the  Fair  of  Leipsic,  for  thou  wilt  not 
have  written  them  I 

*  For  I  have  chosen  and  elected  thee  from  among  thy  companions  to 
announce  hard  truths  to  a  frivolous  and  stiff-necked  people,  who  will 
mock  thee  (although  thou  art  naturally  averse  to  mockery)  because  they 
are  indocile  and  tririing,  and  they  will  not  believe  in  thee,  because  thou 
wilt  have  spoken  the  truth. 

'And  I  have  chosen  thee  for  that,  because  I  do  what  seems  good  to 
me,  and  give  no  account  of  it  to  any  body. 

'And  thou  wilt  not  have  composed  the  minuets,  for  it  is  /  who  tell 
thee  so.' 

OHAPTBR    TniRD. 

THE      PUPPETS. 

And  a  hand  seized  me  by  the  queue  of  my  hair,  and  I  felt  myself 
transported  through  the  air,  and  I  was  thus  carried  from  Thursday  to 
Friday,  wrapped  all  the  while  in  my  cloak,  which  was  once  blue,  and  is 
now  white,  since  it  is  much  worn. 

And  I  arrived  in  a  city  of  which  I  had  never  before  heard  speak  even 
to  that  day ;  and  its  name  was  Paris  ;  and  I  saw  that  it  was  very  great, 
and  very  dirty. 

And  it  was  in  the  evening,  about  the  fifth  hour  of  the  day,  that  I 
found  myself  in  an  exhibition-room,  where  crowds  were  entering. 
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And  my  heart  throbbed  with  joy,  for  I  love  fine  shows,  and  although 
not  rich,  do  not  mind  the  expense  when  I  go  to  see  them. 

And  I  said  to  myself,  (for  I  love  to  talk  to  myself  when  I  have  time :) 

*  Without  doubt  they  will  in  this  place  play  Tamerlane  and  Bajazet^ 
with  great  puppets ; '  for  I  found  the  hall  too  splendid  for  a  mere  Punchi- 
nello show. 

And  I  heard  the  tuning  of  violins,  and  I  said :  '  Doubtless  they  will 
have  the  serenade,  and  make  the  little  puppets  dance,  when  the  great 
ones  have  said  their  say.' 

For  I  found  the  theatre  quite  large  enough  for  that ;  and  also  that 
there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  making  the  puppets  go  in  and  out 
between  the  scenes,  which  were  very  close  together ;  and  also  that  there 
was  plenty  of  room  on  the  stage  to  dance  at  least  six  puppets,  which 
would  be  a  very  fine  sight 

And  although  I  had  seen  many  puppet-shows  in  my  life,  never  had  I 
beheld  one  like  this,  for  the  decorations  were  superb,  and  the  boxes 
richly  gilt;  every  thing  in  great  taste  and  remarkably  clean. 

And  in  all  the  travelling  theatres  of  the  German  comedy  I  had  never 
seen  any  thing  which  could  approach  it,  although  they  have  men  to  act 
in  them,  and  not  puppets. 

But,  although  the  decorations  which  we  have  are  brighter  than  these, 

ifor  they  are  varnished  with  varnish  and  without  regard  to  expense,)  I 
bund  that  these  would  have  been  much  finer  than  ouia,  had  they  been 
varnished  in  the  same  manner. 

THE      WOOD-CUTTBR. 

And  while  I  thus  spoke  to  myself,  (for  I  love  to  speak  to  myself  when 
I  have  time,)  I  found  that  the  orchestra  had  begun  playing,  before  I  was 
aware,  and  that  they  played  something  which  they  called  an  overture. 

And  I  saw  a  man  who  held  a  stick,  and  I  supposed  that  it  was  to 
chastise  the  bad  violinists,  many  of  whom  I  heard  among  the  good 
players,  (the  latter  being  few  in  number.) 

And  he  made  a  noise  as  if  he  were  splitting  wood,  and  I  was  aston- 
ished that  he  did  not  dislocate  his  shoulder,  and  the  strength  of  his  arm 
terrified  me. 

And  I  reflected,  (for  I  love  to  reflect  when  I  have  time,)  and  I  said 
to  myself : 

*  Oh,  how  talents  are  misplaced  in  this  world !  and  yet  how  genius 
will  still  show  itself,  put  it  where  you  will  1 ' 

And  I  said :  *  Had  this  man  been  bom  in  the  house  of  my  father,  which 
is  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant  from  the  forest  of  Boehmischbroda  in 
Bohemia,  he  would  earn  as  much  as  thirty  pence  a  day ;  his  family 
would  be  wealthy  and  honored,  and  his  children  would  live  in  abun- 
dance. 

*And  the  world  would  say:  'Behold  the  wood-cutter  of  Boehmisch- 
broda !  behold  him  1 '  But  his  talent,  I  dare  say,  avails  him  very  little 
in  this  shop,  where  he  can  hardly  earn  bread  to  eat  and  water  to  drink.' 

And  I  saw  that  this  was  called  beating  time  :;  and  although  it  was 
very  powerfully  beaten,  the  musicians  did  not  play  together. 
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And  I  began  to  sigh  for  the  serenades  which  we,  the  students  of  the 
Jesuits,  used  to  perform  at  night  in  the  streets  of  Prague,  for  we  kept 
time,  although  we  had  no  stick. 

And  the  curtain  rose,  and  I  saw  cords  at  the  bottom  of  the  theatre 
which  were  cast  out 

And  I  said  to  myself :  *  Certainly  they  will  be  attached  to  the  head 
of  Tamerlane,  and  there  wiil  be  a  great  procession  of  puppets  after  him, 
(for  there  were  many  cords,)  and  they  will  open  the  scene  in  this  man- 
ner, and  the  sight  will  be  magnificent' 

And  I  thought  it  stupid  that  they  had  not  tied  the  cords  to  the  heads 
of  the  puppets  before  raising  the  curtain,  as  we  do,  for  I  have  a  good 
judgment 

CQAPTSa    TlWrU, 

THE      BLACK      EYES. 

Not  at  all !  And  I  saw  a  shepherd  arrive,  and  the  people  cried : 
'  Behold  the  God  of  Song  I  behold  him  I '  And  then  I  knew  that  I  was 
in  the  French  Opera. 

And  his  voice  flattered  my  ears,  and  his  plaints  touched  me,  and  he 
expressed  with  art  all  that  he  would ;  aud  although  he  sang  slowly  he 
did  not  weary  me,  for  he  had  soul  and  taste. 

And  I  saw  his  shepherdess  arrive,  and  she  had  great  black  eyes,  to 
which  she  gave  a  gentle  expression  to  console  him,  as  was  necessary,  (for 
he  told  her  so.) 

And  she  had  a  light  and  brilliant  voice  which  rang  like  silver,  and  it 
was  piu-e  as  the  gold  which  runs  from  the  furnace,  and  she  sang  well 
songs  which  were  not  well,  and  her  wind-pipe  gave  shape  and  form  to 
things  which  were  fiat 

And  although  the  music  was  vile  and  poor,  it  did  not  seem  so  when 
she  sang ;  and  I  said :  *Ah,  thou  deceitful  one  I '  for  she  was  full  of  art^ 
and  her  skill  deluded  me. 

And  I  said  to  myself,  (for  I  love  to  speak  to  myself  when  I  have  time :) 

*  No  doubt  this  shepherd  and  shepherdess  have  enemies,  who  compd 
them  to  sing  in  puppet-show  shops,  in  order  to  spoil  their  voices  and 
injure  their  lungs.* 

For  I  smelt  a  smell  of  oil  and  tallow  which  almost  poisoned  me,  bora 
though  I  be  in  the  forests  of  Boehmischbroda  in  Bohemia,  where  the 
air  is  thick ;  and  although  I  have  made  all  my  studies  with  the  aid  of 
a  lamp  whose  oil  is  not  good,  for  it  is  only  eight-penny  oil ;  and  I  have 
studied  to  advantage,  (for  I  am  learned.) 

And  in  the  sincerity  of  ray  heart  I  began  to  curse  the  enemies  of  the 
shepherd  and  shepherdess,  for  their  voice  and  song  pleased  me,  although 
the  music  troubled  me ;  and  I  began  to  pity  their  unhappy  lot,  and  to 
grow  sentimental,  and  continued  to  curse,  (for  I  am  wicked  when  angry.) 


CBAFTCB  ■izra* 
LA      MAGICIENNE. 


And  when  my  shepherdess,  whom  I  call  mine  because  she  pleased 
me,  had  consoled  my  shepherd,  whom  I  call  mine  because  he  gave  me 
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pleasure,  and  when  tbej  had  mutually  caressed   each  other  to  their 
hearts'  content,  and  had  nothing  more  to  say,  they  went  away. 

And  I  saw  a  woman  come,  and  she  took  great  steps,  and  came  to  the 
edge  of  the  stage  and  frowned,  and  I  inferred  ttat  she  was  in  a  bad 
humor. 

And  she  seemed  to  threaten,  which  irritated  me,  for  I  am  of  a  quick 
disposition,  and  dislike  menaces ;  and  one  who  sat  by  me  said :  *  She 
means  me  ; '  and  his  neighbor  said :  *  No,  she  means  me  ! ' 

And  I  tried  to  imagine  what  reason  she  could  have  for  being  angry, 
for  her  entire  part  was  a  sad  one,  and  I  perceived  that  it  was  impossible 
to  guess! 

And  she  held  in  her  hand  a  wand,  which  was  mysterious,  (for  so  the 
poet  had  said,)  and  by  means  of  this  wand  she  knew  every  thing,  and 
could  do  every  thing,  except  sing^  which  she  could  not  do,  although  she 
thought  she  could. 

And  I  heard  her  give  horrible  crie",  and  her  veins  swelled,  and  her 
face  became  red  as  Tyrian  purple,  and  her  eyes  stuck  out  of  her  head, 
and  she  frightened  me. 

And  I  thought  that  those  who  sing  at  the  Eagle  of  Saint  Apollonia 
von  Wischerade,  even  when  well  foddered  and  soaked,  could  never  strive 
with  their  lungs  against  the  lungs  of  the  sorceress ;  and  I  said : 

*  Oh  that  they  were  only  here  to  listen  to  her,  that  they  might  have 
their  pride  lowered  1  and  when  we  students  touch  the  hat  to  them,  they 
would  salute  us  more  politely  in  return.' 

And  she  raised  the  dead  by  the  sound  of  her  voice,  although  she 
made  the  living  flee  for  their  lives.     And  I  said  to  myself :  *  No  doub 
that  those  who  are  dead  and  buried  in  this  shop  have  all  naturally  a 
false  ear  for  music' 

And  an  old  man  came  on  the  stage,  whom  the  woman  with  the  wand 
called  young,  (for  so  the  poet  had  made  him,)  although  he  was  more 
than  sixty  years  old.  And  he  gargled  in  his  throat  before  all  the  audi- 
ence, while  pretending  to  sing. 

And  I  found  that  very  disrespectful ;  and  his  gargling  continued,  and 
his  part  was  finished ;  and  I  said  :  '  Does  this  man  then  require  so  much 
preparation  in  order  to  sing?  One  would  do  well  to  say  to  him  :  *  Speak 
thy  part  without  singing,  for  thou  wouldst  speak  it  well,'  (for  I  have 
good  judgment,  and  can  advise  well.) 

And  his  gargling  made  me  laugh ;  but  when  I  was  about  to  ridicule 
him,  he  aftected  me  by  his  action,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  a  venerable 
man,  for  he  was  dignified  and  noble,  and  gesticulated  as  never  man  ges- 
ticulated. 


LA      CHACONNE. 


And  I  saw  a  man  who  did  better  than  he,  and  the  audience  cried : 
*  La  chaconnb  I  la  chaconne  ! '  And  he  did  not  speak,  and  I  admired 
him,  for  he  showed  his  body,  and  his  arms,  and  his  legs,  on  every  side, 
and  he  was  fine- looking;  and  when  he  turned  round  he  was  still  fine- 
looking,  and  his  name  was  Dupr6. 

And  I  saw  a  peasant  arrive  with  his  company,  and  I  supposed  that 
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these  were  musicians  in  disguise,  as  they  evidently  were,  for  tliey  wrote 
upon  the  stage  the  air  which  they  played  ;  and  by  their  steps  I  counted 
the  notes  of  every  measure,  and  the  reckoning  was  just ;  and  I  admired 
their  dance,  for  I  understand  music ;  and  their  name  was  Lany. 

And  I  saw  dancers  and  leapers  without  number  and  without  end  ;  and 
they  called  it  a  festival,  although  it  was  none,  for  there  was  no  joy  there ; 
and  they  would  not  cease;  and  I  inferred  that  these  people  were  never 
weary  of  jumping,  although  they  had  an  air  of  weariness,  and  wearied 
me  and  the  rest. 

And  their  dances  troubled  the  actors  at  every  instant ;  and  when  they 
were  in  the  best  part  of  the  dialogue,  on  came  the  jumpers,  and  the  act- 
ors were  obliged  to  hurry  into  a  corner  and  make  room  for  them,  although 
the  festival  had  been  gotten  up  expressly  on  account  of  the  actors,  (for 
so  the  poet  had  said ;)  and  when  Uiey  had  any  thing  to  say,  they  were 
permitted  to  advance  and  say  it,  but  always  under  the  condition  of 
being  sent  back  again  into  their  corner  when  they  had  concluded. 

And  I  thought  that  we  do  the  thing  better,  for  our  actors  have  noth- 
ing in  common  with  the  dancing-girls,  and  always  conclude  before  the 
latter  arrive.     (I  say  what  I  think.) 

And  I  detennined  that  the  poet  had  suflBcient  reason  for  being  angry 
with  the  dancing-girls,  who  came  to  inten-upt  the  conversation  of  nis 
actors,  without  assigning  any  reason  for  said  interruption. 

And  I  thought  it  very  good-natured  of  him  to  make  the  actors  call 
the  dancing-girls,  when  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  and  although 
he  said  that  they  had  something  to  do,  I  believed  not  a  word  of  it,  tor 
they  actually  had  nothing  to  do. 

CBAPTCIi     ri'lBTTT. 

LA        RECUEIL. 

Ajtd  I  wearied  myself  for  two  hours  and  a  half  listening  to  a  collect 
tion  of  minuets  and  airs  which  they  called  javottcs,  and  others  which 
they  termed  rigadoons,  and  tambourins,  and  contredanses,  the  whole 
intermingled  with  fragments  of  song  such  as  we  hear  in  our  vespers, 
even  unto  this  day,  with  several  songs,  the  tunes  of  which  I  have  heard 
played  in  the  difierent  quarters  of  Prague,  and  particularly  at  tlie  sign  of 
the  White  Cross,  and  at  that  of  the  Archduke  Joseph. 

And  I  remarked  that  this  was  what  in  France  tliey  called  an  opera, 
and  I  noted  it  down  in  my  tablets  in  order  to  remember  it. 

CHAPTKH    KdCTH. 

LA     HAUTE      CONTBE. 

And  I  was  glad  to  see  the  curtain  fall,  and  said  in  my  heart :  *  Let 
me  never  see  thee  raised  again  I ' 

And  the  voice  which  was  my  guide  began  to  laugh,  and  I  felt  that  it 
was  laughing  at  me,  which  irritated  me,  for  I  am  naturally  averse  to 
mockery. 

And  it  said :  *  Thou  shalt  not  yet  return  to  the  Redoubt  of  Prague, 
and  thou  shalt  not  yet  return,  for  I  do  not  will  it 
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'And  thou  sbalt  pass  the  night  here  in  writing  what  I  will  dictate  to 
thee,  that  which  is  to  be  announced  to  this  people,  whom  I  once  loved,  and 
is  now  become  odious  to  me  on  account  of  its  numerous  weaknesses. 

*And  thou  shalt  publish  them,  if  thou  canst  find  a  publisher  who  will 
undertake  it ;  for  the  spirit  of  falsehood  hath  seized  upon  the  printing- 
offices,  and  truth  is  no  longer  printed  with  approbation  and  privilege.' 

And  I  obeyed  the  voice,  because  my  mother  has  oilen  said  to  me : 
'  Be  docile.'  And  I  said  to  the  voice  which  addressed  me  :  'I  submit  to 
thy  will ;  but  if  thou  hast  pity  on  me,  and  if  thou  dost  not  desire  to 
punish  me  in  the  excess  of  thy  rigor, 

*  Only  hinder  them  from  singing  while  I  write,  and  deliver  me  from 
the  fear  of  seeing  that  thing  which  they  call  an  opera  begin  again  :  for 
their  songs  have  afflicted  me ;  their  sports  have  troubled  my  spirit ;  their 
sadness  is  mawkishness,  and  when  they  are  gay  they  weary  me.' 

And  the  voice  said  in  its  kindness :  *  Calm  thyself,  for  thou  art  my 
son,  and  I  cherished  thee  before  thou  hadst  composed  the  three  minuets 
for  the  Carnival  of  Prague,  of  which  the  second  is  in  minor. 

*And  tliey  will  sing  no  more,  and  thine  ear  shall  be  in  peace,  for  they 
are  very  weary ;  and  the  actors,  and  the  wood-cutter,  and  the  violinists 
of  the  orchestra  have  need  of  repose,  for  the  next  representation  is  at 
hand.' 

And  I  judged  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  lungs  it  were  better  to  blow 
a  horn  in  the  forest  of  Boehmischbroda  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even 
unto  the  going  down  of  the  same,  than  to  sing  the  haul  centre  three 
times  a  week  in  the  opera-shop. 

CDAPTBR     TSJtTB. 

THE      CORNER 

And  the  voice  quieted  me,  and  ordered  me  to  sit  in  a  corner  which  is 
called  the  corner  of  the  queen's  side,  since  it  is  under  the  box  of  the 
queen,  even  unto  this  day  : 

And  although  very  dark,  was  yet  occupied  by  very  enlightened  men, 
for  there  the  philosophers,  and  wits,  and  the  elect  of  the  nation  assemble 
even  unto  this  day ;  and  the  reproved  shall  not  enter  there,  for  they  are 
excluded. 

And  good  and  bad  is  spoken  there ;  the  word  and  the  thing.  And 
there  the  word  is  heard  which  breaks  the  heart  of  the  bad  poet,  and  the 
thing  which  terrifies  the  bad  musician. 

And  it  is  never  dull  there,  for  they  listen  but  little  and  speak  much, 
although  the  sentinel  frequently  says:  ^Messieurs,  ayez  la  bonte  de 
baisser  la  voix!^     *  Silence,  gentlemen,  if  you  please  !' 

And  they  pay  no  attention  to  the  sentinel,  for  they  love  better  to  speak 
than  listen  to  the  stuflf  called  singing. 

And  when  every  body  had  left  the  theatre,  and  many  bad  things  had 
been  said  of  that  which  they  termed  an  opera,  I  drew  my  tablets  from 
my  pocket  and  said  to  the  voice  : 

*  Speak,  that  I  may  write  thy  will,  and  that  I  may  announce  it  to  the 
people  whom  thou  callest  light  and  fanciful,  although  their  songs  are 
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heavy  and  stupid ;  and  whom  thou  callest  gay  and  lively,  although  their 
opera  is  sad  and  dreary.* 

And  the  voice  which  had  spoken  to  me  became  powerful,  vehement, 
and  pathetic ;  and  I  wrote  : 

CQAFTBA     ■X.KVKNTn. 

HERS   THE   R£VELATION   BEQIMSI 

'  O  WALLS,  which  I  have  raised  with  my  hand  as  a  monument  of  my 
glory !  O  walls,  formerly  inhabited  by  a  people  whom  I  called  mine, 
since  I  had  elected  them  from  the  beginning  to  make  them  the  first 
nation  in  Europe,  and  to  bear  their  glory  and  renown  beyond  the  limits 
which  I  have  laid  down  to  the  universe : 

'  O  city  1  thou  that  callest  thyself  great  because  thou  art  large,  and 
glorious  because  I  have  covered  thee  with  my  wings  I  listen  to  me,  for  I 
am  about  to  speak. 

*  O  frivolous  and  trifling  race !  O  people  inclined  to  defects,  delivered 
to  the  madness  of  thy  pride  and  vanity  I 

'  Draw  nigh,  that  I  may  square  accounts  with  thee — I,  that  can,  if  I 
will,  count  tliee  as  nothing ;  draw  nigh,  that  I  may  confound  thee  in  thine 
own  eyes,  that  I  may  write  thy  contemptible  folly  upon  thine  arrogant 
forehead  in  every  European  language.' 

CSAPTBR    TWKLFTO. 

THE       T  K  A  M  8  M  I  O  &  A  T  I  O  N. 
• 

*  Thou  didst  stick  in  the  mire  of  ignorance  and  barbarism ;  thou  didst 
fumble  round  in  the  darkness  of  superstition  and  stupidity ;  thy  philoso- 
phers wanted  sense,  and  thy  professors  were  idiots.  In  thy  schools  they 
spoke  a  barbarous  jargon,  and  Gothic  mysteries  were  played  in  thy 
theatres. 

'And  I  pitied  thee  from  my  heart,  and  I  said  to  myself:  '  This  is  an 
agreeable  race ;  I  love  its  fanciful  spirit  and  gentle  manners,  and  will 
make  it  my  people,  because  I  choose  to  do  so ;  and  it  shall  be  the  first, 
neither  shall  there  be  another  nation  so  nice  as  it 

'And  its  neighbors  shall  see  its  glory,  and  shall  not  be  able  to  approach 
it  And  it  will  amuse  me  when  I  shall  have  formed  it  according  to  my 
will,  for  it  is  naturally  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  I  love  to  be  amused.' 

*  So  I  drew  forth  thy  fathers  from  the  abyss  where  they  were,  and  I 
dissipated  the  darkness  which  covered  thee,  and  I  bade  the  day  draw 
near  to  enlighten  thee ;  and  I  have  placed  in  thy  bosom  the  torch  of 
science,  literature,  and  art 

'And  I  opened  the  gates  of  thine  understanding,  that  thou  mightest 
comprehend  that  which  was  hidden ;  and  I  formed  and  filed  thy  soul, 
and  gifted  thee  with  all  gills,  and  gave  thee  taste,  and  sentiment,  and 
finesse  for  thy  inheritihce. 

'And  when  I  might  have  enlightened  with  my  torch  the  Briton,  and 
the  Spaniard,  and  the  German,  and  the  native  of  the  North,  (since  noth- 
ing is  impossiblti  to  me,)  I  nevertheless  did  not  do  it 

'And  when  I  might  have  left  the  arts  and  letters  in  their  own  country, 
where  I  had  caused  them  to  be  revived,  I  nevertheless  did  not  so  : 
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*  For  I  said  unto  them,  Arise,  and  go  forth  out  of  Italy  unto  the  peo- 
ple whom  I  have  chosen  in  the  abundance  of  my  kindness,  and  into  the 
country  where  I  shall  in  future  dwell,  and  to  whom  in  my  mercy  I  have 
said,  *  Thou  shalt  be  the  land  of  all  talent' 

*And  I  have  given  thee  all  the  crowd  of  philosophers,  from  Descartes 
and  the  philosophers  of  the  Encyclopaedia  down  to  him  to  whom  I  have 
said,  *  Create  Natural  History  1 ' 

*And  the  numberless  multitude  of  poets,  wits,  and  artists. 

*And  I  assembled  them  all  into  an  age,  and  they  call  it  the  Age  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  even  to  this  day,  in  remembrance  of  all  the  great 
men  whom  I  have  given  thee,  from  Molidre  and  Corneille,  who  are  called 
Qreat,  to  Fare  and  Chaulieu,  who  are  called  Neglected. 

'And  although  the  age  be  passed,  I  pretended  not  to  perceive  it,  and 
have  perpetuated  in  thy  midst  a  race  of  great  men  and  extraordinary 
talents. 

*And  I  have  given  thee  poets,  and  wits,  and  painters,  and  sculptors  of 
ffreat  ability,  and  numberless  artists,  and  men  excelling  in  every  thing, 
from  the  great  even  unto  the  small. 

*And  I  have  given  thee  celebrated  philosophers,  and  opened  their  eyes 
that  they  might  see  that  which  thou  couldst  not  see ;  and  they  saw  well, 
for  they  explained  those  things  which  were  not  clear,  even  unto  them- 
selves. 

*And  I  have  created  a  man  expressly  for  thee,  in  whom  I  have  assem- 
bled all  talents  and  all  gifts,  for  he  was  endowed  as  man  had  never  been 
before. 

*And  I  created  yet  another  man%f  profound  understanding  and  sub- 
lime conception,  and  said  to  him,  '  See ; '  and  he  saw ;  and  I  inspired 
him,  and  gave  him  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  (Esprit  des  Lois,)  and  he  gave 
them  to  thee,  and  made  thee  see  that  which  thou  wouldst  never  have 
seen  in  the  littleness  of  thy  sight  and  the  weakness  of  thine  eye. 

*And  his  glory  is  remembered  by  thy  neighbors  even  unto  this  day.' 

c?A.FTKa    TninrccKTu. 
LE        80UPFLET. 

'  But  since  my  benefits  have  caused  in  thee  defection  and  disobedience  ; 
since  they  have  made  thee  proud,  and  thy  vanity  and  presumption  have 
risen  to  their  height ; 

*And  since  thou  hast  abandoned  common  sense  and  sound  judgment; 
and  since  thou  hast  cast  thyself  into  frivolity  and  into  the  dissipation  of 
thy  ideas,  which  are  void  of  sense ; 

*And  since  thou  dost  every  day  decide  about  things  on  which  thou 
hast  never  reflected ; 

'Although  in  my  mercy  I  have  hitherto  laughed  at  thy  insolence,  and 
have  seen  thy  impertinences  with  the  eye  of  patjf nee ; 

*And  I  have  hidden  thy  shame  and  thy  decay  from  thy  neighbors, 
and  have  insj)ired  them  with  respect  and  admiration  for  thee  —  as  i^ 
forsooth,  thou  hadst  not  lost  all  taste  for  the  great  and  the  beautiful ; 

*And  have  hindered  them  from  seeing  thee  rampant  in  the  littleness 
of  thy  ideas ; 
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'  Yet  mind  what  I  say :  I  will  revenge  myself  of  thy  strange  blind- 
ness, and  thy  measure  shall  be  full. 

^And  I  will  harden  thine  ear  until  it  shall  be  like  unto  the  horn  of -the 
buffalo ;  and  in  thy  quarrels  thou  shalt  be  like  the  wild  ass  of  the  desert 

'And  the  Italian  Farce  shall  inspire  the  spirit  of  thy  politics,  thine 
art,  and  thy  literature.  Thou  shalt  witness  Robert  Macaire  hundreds  of 
nights  in  Fuccession,  and  the  worse  things  become  the  more  delight  wilt 
thou  find  therein,  for  thou  wilt  be  stupid. 

*And  irdecency  and  blackguardism  will  not  choke  thee,  and  manners 
will  be  openly  outraged  in  thee,  (for  thou  wilt  have  none,)  and  thou  wilt 
not  know  good  from  evil. 

*"  Philosophers  shall  no  longer  enlighten  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  in  all 
good  things  generally  speaking  below  par. 

*And  no  respectable  man  will  dwell  in  thee,  for  I  will  desert  thee.' 

And  the  voice  was  silent,  and  I,  Gabriel  Johannes  Nepomucenus 
Franciscus  de  Paula  Waldstorch,  called  Waldstorchel,  Philosoph.  et 
Theolog.  Moral,  in  Coll.  Mai.  RR,  PP,  Soc  Jes.  Studios,  native  of 
Boehmisclibroda  in  Bohemia — I  wept  over  the  lot  of  this  people,  for  I 
have  naturally  a  tender  heart 

And  I  would  fain  have  interceded  for  them,  because  I  am  good  and 
was  tired  of  writing,  for  I  had  written  a  long  time. 

And  I  was  wrong,  for  the  voice  was  angry,  and  I  received  a  box  on  the 
ear,  and  my  head  bumped  against  the  pillar  of  the  corner,  which  is,  for 
aught  I  know,  called  the  queen's  corner  even  unto  this  day. 

And  I  awoke  turning  a  summerset,  and  found  myself  in  my  garret, 
which  I  call  my  chamber,  and  found  my  three  minuets,  of  which  the 
second  is  in  minor. 

And  I  took  my  violin,  and  I  played  them,  and  they  pleased  me ;  and 
I  played  them  again,  and  they  pleased  me  more ;  and  I  said  :  *  Let  me 
be  quick  with  the  rest,  for  two  dozen  are  necessary  1 '  But  I  no  longer 
felt  in  me  the  force  of  genius,  for  the  thing  which  they  called  an  opera 
with  its  damnable  humming  and  scraping  kept  running  in  my  head ;  and 
I  made  many  notes,  but  no  minuets ;  and  I  cried  in  the  bitterness  of  my 
heart :  *0A  that  I  had  finished  the  two  dozen  before  the  meionP 


A    MEMORY    OP    SEPTEMBER. 


Okb  sight  In  the  month  of  September, 
When  leaves  were  beginning  to  sere, 

And  akies  seemed  to  dimJy  remember 
The  6ummer  that  lay  on  its  bier : 

Came  On  a  who  all  day  had  been  hovering 

Our  dwelling  of  sorrowing  near, 
Maristts  with  his  wings  of  while  covering, 

Aa  Autumn  the  leaves  of  the  year. 

For  days  through  that  sighing  September 
We*d  watched  for  the  Prbbbncc  that  atood 

In  our  midst,  and  icnew  he'd  be  tender 
In  bearing  onr  darling  to  Oon : 


Tet  onr  spirita,  when  hers  had  been  given, 

Bent  wrlthingly  under  the  rod  ; 
MARiaira^s  sinless  soul  was  in  heaven. 

Its  beautiful  shrine  In  Uie  sod ! 

Now,  thrice  haa  the  month  of  September 
Sent  Summer  beelde  ktr  to  sleep, 

And  thrice  has  the  sighing  November 
Bewailed  that  her  reat  was  so  deep : 

Thrice  the  bird  trilled  for'her  its  last  warble. 
And  1  with  September  will  weep ; 

^Maribttk  '  on  the  slab  of  while  marble, 
Uaristti  in  the  grave  at  my  re«t  I 

J.  8t.  I*  H.  B. 
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TOUTH        AKD        NATURE. 


There's  a  light  gone  out  of  the  ennshine, 

A  gloiy  from  the  day ; 
The  stars  are  dimmer  to  mj  sight ; 
The  moon  that  hushed  the  holy  night, 
And  filled  mvsoul  wilh  calm  delight, 

Hath  lost  Its  ancient  ray. 

Hie  brook,  with  its  yeinM  pebble 
And  its  painted  mascle-shell ; 

The  delicate  mosses  on  the  brink ; 

The  crystals  within  the  rocky  chink ; 

The  feathery  ferns  that  stooped  to  drink ; 
All  sights  that  I  loved  so  well : 

With  the  breath  of  the  apple-blossoms, 
And  tlie  scent  of  the  new-mown  hay 

Which  the  starry  buttercups  illume ; 

The  violet's  far-aiffused  perfume. 

And  the  glory  of  the  rose's  bloom, 
Have  passed  from  my  life  away. 

And  the  voices  of  the  spring-time 

Carol  no  more  to  me ; 
Nor,  singing  on  its  stony  bed. 
The  stream,  by  hidden  fountains  fed. 
Answers  the  robin  overhead 

With  the  old  melody. 

The  lowing  of  the  cattle 

As  they  sought  the  fields  at  dawn. 
The  hen  with  her  dear  domestic  note. 
The  cooing  from  the  pigeon's  cote. 
And  chanticleer,  that  strained  his  throat 

To  wake  the  tardy  morn : 


All  these  have  forj^t  the  music 

They  san^  in  mine  ear  of  yore ; 
The  colors  uuie  in  life's  garish  light, 
The  early  bloom  hath  changed  to  blight, 
And  the  beauteous  shows  of  earth  invite 
My  heart  to  joy  no  more. 

For  Youth,  that  painted  their  colors. 

And  tuned  their  songs  for  me, 
Ko  longer  peoples  the  earth  and  air 
With  its  forms  and  sights  divinely  fair. 
But  hath  left  mv  lonely  heart  to  share 
Naught  but  their  memory. 
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And  yet,  as  oyer  my  spirit 

Their  freshening  memory  breathes, 
Fraffrant  with  odors  from  wild-wdbd  bowers, 
And  thrilling  with  masic  of  by-gone  hours, 
Sweet  garlands  of  dewy  youthful  flowers 

Around  my  brow  it  wreathes. 

And  again,  in  the  eenial  spring-time, 

I  feel  the  youthful  glow ; 
Again  heaven's  sparkling  eyes  grow  bright 
IVith  something  of  their  ancient  light, 
And  I  hear  again,  with  dear  delight^ 

Bird's  song  and  streamlet's  flow. 


SKETCHES      OF      WESTERN      LIFE, 


WUUBCH     TBRZC. 


Spring  I  What  a  host  of  old  companions  and  half-foi^otten  days  of 
pleasure  arise  like  a  shadowy  picture  in  the  twilight  of  memory,  at  the 
simple  mention  of  the  season  of  early  hopes  I  Spring,  sweet  Spring  1 
Though  poets  and  poetasters  have  sung  themselves  hoarse  in  eulogizing 
her  ^  smiles  and  tears,'  and  it  has  become  a  hackneyed  evil  with  prose- 
writers,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  to  apostrophize  the  beauties  of  Spring, 
still  the  season  has  lost  none  of  its  charms  ;  and  where  can  it  be  more 
delightful,  more  capricious,  than  in  the  west?  —  showing  a  glimpse  of 
her  sweet  face  in  March,  all  warm,  sunny  smiles ;  and  just  as  we  are 
deluded  into  the  belief  that  the  pleasant  aspect  will  remain,  the  incon- 
stant beauty  withdraws  her  bright  countenance,  or  it  suddenly  becomes 
white  and  chilling  as  she  folds  herself  in  a  snowy  robe.  Or  over  that 
young  face  (as  over  thousands  of  human  faces  as  fair  and  warm  !)  pour 
showers  of  cold,  bitter  tears,  washing  all  traces  of  smiling  beauty  away. 
But  toward  the  dose  of  April  we  may  feel  certain  our  lady  intends  to 
remain  with  us  until  summer ;  for  she  puts  on  her  brightrgreen  dress 
and  blue  bonnet,  with  the  determination  of  not  taking  them  off  till  she 
goes  off  herself. 

When  the  prairie-chickens  begin  to  drum,  and  the  dove  makes  the 
wood  echo  with  its  plaintive  cooing,  the  western  man  wakens  up  from 
the  sluggish  existence  of  winter  to  the  activity  of  spring-life.  No  time 
for  idling  now.  The  bustle  is  constant  until  the  ploughing  is  over  and 
the  crops  are  in.  The  farmer  knows  no  holidays,  or  should  know  none ; 
for  the  pigs,  who  seem  to  be  endowed  with  perpetual  motion,  must  be 
shut  up  at  every  leisure  moment,  (for  they  are  continually  escaping  from 
their  confinemetit,)  and  the  river-banks  are  ornamented  and  enlivened 
by  summer  residences  of  irregular  architecture,  and  the  squealing  of  the 
prisoners.    For,  although  the  *  pig-law '  is  not  respected  in  winter,  it  must 
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be  in  summer,  much  to  the  wrath  of  some  persons.  It  especially  excites 
the  ire  of  Fegiry  O'Connor,  who  exclaims  indignantly,  *  Hang  ouM  Gin- 
eral  Taylor  with  his  English  laws,  makiu'  us  shut  up  our  hogs ! '  While 
an  equally  sage  neighbor  agrees  with  her,  saying,  *And  I  jest  think  so  too. 
If  we  are  to  have  English  laws,  why,  let  us  be  Englishmen ! ' 

Poor  General  Taylor!  his  memory  suffers  with  our  country  politi- 
cians. 

In  the  early  times  here,  when  farms  and  farmers  were  not  so  plentiful, 
and  scores  of  green-horn  adventurers  lived  on  very  *  short  commons,'  or  paid 
dearly  for  bread,  many  a  laughable  story  might  be  told  of  their  endea- 
vors to  procure  enough  to  eat.  They  had  shot-guns,  and  rifles,  and  fish- 
ing-rods, it  is  true ;  but  in  those  primitive  ages  of  civilization  they  were 
wretched  sportsmen.  They  suffered  especially  in  spring,  when  game 
is  shyer,  and  the  water  rather  cold  for  the  fish  to  bite.  One  romantic 
individual,  who  lived  in  a  house  where  a  number  of  adventurous  youths 
kept  bachelor's  hall  on  short  rations,  used  to  sally  forth  to  the  banks  of 
the  river,  fishing-rod  in  hand,  and  a  volume  of  Shakspeare  in  one  pocket 
and  cold  potatoes  in  the  other.  He  sought  the  sunny  side  of  a  rock, 
and  committing  his  line  to  the  waters,  committed  himself  to  Shakspeare 
and  the  cold  potatoes  alternately.  Poor  fellow  I  he  used  to  return  not 
only  without  the  potatoes,  but  the  fish  also.  One  day  he  stumbled  upon 
a  thin,  gawky  fellow,  sitting  by  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  exhibiting 
signs  of  great  confusion  on  the  approach  of  our  sentimental  fisher.  On 
the  shore,  by  the  side  of  the  man,  lay  a  fresh  shell  of  a  large  turtle,  or 
terrapin. 

*  Where  did  this  come  from,  Joe  ? '  said  the  fisher  eagerly,  pointing 
toward  the  shell. 

*  I  caught  it  here,'  answered  Joe,  sullenly. 

*  But  what  did  you  do  with  it?     Here's  nothing  but  the  shell.' 

*  Well ' '  exclaimed  Joe,  worked  up  to  a  fit  of  desperation  by  the  eager 
querist,  and  with  a  look  of  intense  disgust  at  his  own  hardihood  :  '  Well, 
don't  say  any  thin'  about  it,  but  I  jist  eat  the  darned  critter ! '  He  evi- 
dently tliought  he  had  committed  an  act  horrible  enough  to  put  him 
beyond  the  pale  of  society.  He  was  soon  made  wiser  by  the  loud  lamen- 
tations of  our  friend  because  he  had  not  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  repast. 

Their  occasional  suffering  from  want  of  sufiicient  food,  till  they  be- 
came better  shots,  was  not  tne  only  annoyance  of  our  early  adventurers 
in  the  spring.  That  chilly  plague,  fever-and-ague,  preyed  on  all  new- 
comers, however  strong  their  frames  might  be.  One  unfortunate  son  of 
Erin,  who  was  shaking  from  day  to  day,  was  induced  to  exclaim  in  his 
anguish : 

*  Oh  1  Mister  William  1  if  I  was  once't  back  in  ould  Ireland  out  o'  this ! 
Sure  in  the  part  I  came  from,  if  I  had  only  staid  there,  I  might  a'  been 
a  nun  for  six  pounds  1 ' 

Although  it  is  not  apropos,  I  trust  my  reader  will  ^giveime  if  I  relate 
an  anecdote  that  occurs  to  my  mind  of  poor  4)an.  iHe  was  a  great 
believer  in  supernatural  appearances ;  and  his  young  master  was  one 
time  trying  to  convince  him  of  the  folly  of  his  superstition. 

*  Why,  Dan,'  said  he,  *  did  you  ever  see  a  ghost  f ' 
'  Ko,  Sir,  but  I  heard  one  once't' 
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'  Heard  one  I  and  what  sort  of  a  noise  did  it  make  ? ' 

^  Faix  I  it  sounded  just  like  an  impty  barrel  rollin'  up  an'  down  stairs ! 
An'  sure,  Sir,  there  was  another  one  I  heard  of.  Her  name  was 
'  Pitticoat  Loose ; '  an'  the  way  she  wint  on  I  She  used  to  walk  in 
McGIusky's  lane  whin  the  boys'd  be  coniin'  home  from  the  fair  at 
nights.  An'  the  way  she'd  bate  thim,  an'  roll  thim  in  the  mud  an' 
ag'inst  the  stone  walll  Sure,  Mister  William,  I  seed  the  boys  mesilf 
whin  they'd  come  home,  how  thej  couldn't  spake  or  stan',  tlie  way 
she'd  trated  thim  I' 

Master  William  gave  up  in  despair  after  this. 

The  bilious  fever  used  to  be  regarded  as  the  next  great,  perhaps 
greatest,  evil  of  the  west,  when  the  doctors  of  the  country  were  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  proper  mode  of  treating  the  disease.  Now  it 
is  prevented,  or  subdued,  without  much  trouble,  and  is  not  considered  a 
very  serious  illness,  although  it  generally  leaves  the  sufferer  in  a  state  o  f 
extreme  weakness.  But  in  the  days  gone  by,  it  hung  on  the  unfortunate 
victim  for  months,  not  only  in  August  and  September,  when  it  usually 
comes  and  goes,  but  in  winter  also  it  preyed  on  the  wretched  sufferer. 
The  young  men  before  mentioned  as  keeping  bachelor's  hall  suffered 
extremely  from  attacks  of  bilious  fever,  and  cold  winter  found  some  of 
them  still  struggling  under  the  burning  plague.  At  times,  in  the  height 
of  the  fever,  they  were  delirious,  and  acquired  a  false  strength  while  it 
lasted ;  during  which  time  some  of  them  would  rise  from  their  beds,  and^ 
with  only  a  blanket  around  them,  rush  out  into  the  snow.  The  few 
who  had  their  health  were  obliged  to  keep  a  stiict  watch  to  prevent 
these  mischievous  excursions  if  possible. 

But  one  day  the  person  who  was  left  in  charge  of  the  patients  went 
from  the  house  for  a  few  minutes,  and  on  his  return  found  two  of  his 
worst  charges  had  disappeared.  He  ran  after  them  in  alarm,  tracing 
their  foot-prints  in  the  snow.  After  running  for  half  a  mile  he  saw  one 
of  the  parties,  in  rather  an  airy  habiliment,  carrying  a  gun  on  his 
shoulder,  and  talking  wildly. 

*  Where  are  you  going,  G ? '  inquired  his  pursuer,  who  had  caught 

up  to  him.     *  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? ' 

G gesticulated  fiercely,  and  exclaimed  loudly : 

*  I  'm  going  to  shoot  W 1     I  saw  him  run  from  the  house ;  but 

I've  lost  him,  the  coward!    I'm  going  sporting!     I'm  the  infernal  • 
huntsman.  Sir  1 ' 

And  he  made  some  rather  singular  entrechats  in  the  snow,  which,  in 
his  brief  garment,  were  not  very  graceful,  blue  as  he  was  with  cold  and 
bony  from  illness. 

*  Well,  G J  W has  gone  home,  and  you  11  find  him  there,' 

said  the  other,  persuasively ;  and  turning  the  crazy  fellow  homeward  he 
induced  him  to  go  on  in  that  direction  while  he  sought  for  W . 

As  he  neared  the  bank  of  the  river,  he  was  attracted  by  a  strange 
sound  of  wild  talking  and  unmeaning  laughter,  and  on  gaining  the 

shore  saw  W on  the  ice  in  the  middle  of  tlie  river,  sitting  on  the 

edge  of  an  airhole,  with  a  blanket  wrapped  about  him,  and  his  feet 
dangling  in  the  water. 

*  My  God  I  what  are  you  doing  there,  W f '  said  he,  in  great  horror. 
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'  I  am  fishing,  do  n't  you  see  ? '  replied  W .    *  Hush !  do  n't  make 

any  noise.    But  I  believe  the  water  is  too  cold  for  the  fish  to  bite ! ' 

It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  this  singular  fisherman  was  induced 
to  return  to  the  house,  which  the  other  sportsman  had  fortunately 
regained. 

jBefore  closing  this  number  of  the  sketches,  I  cannot  forbear  relating 
a  story  I  lately  heard  of  one  of  our  neighbors.  He  lives  on  the  prairie 
near  Peggy  O'Connor,  and  is  a  countryman  of  that  true  daughter  of 
Erin. 

He  was  driving  home  one  night  from  the  village,  and,  like  the  two 
unfortunates  I  have  been  writing  of,  was  under,  or  in,  a  species  of  delir- 
ium ;  more  like  deliriura-tremens,  however,  than  the  delirium  of  bilious 
fever.  In  fact,  John  O'Eane,  for  such  is  his  name,  was  mare  than  *  half- 
seas  over.' 

He  was  on  the  road  homeward,  for  the  horses  knew  the  way.  So  did  n't 
the  master  know  his,  in  the  confusion  of  his  brain ;  he  was  not  even  sure 
of  his  identity,  like  the  little  woman  *  who  went  to  market  her  eggs  for 
to  sell.*  The  first  house  he  came  to,  within  a  short  distance  of  his  own, 
the  bewildered  man  stopped  his  horses,  and,  staggering  to  the  door,  sum- 
moned the  master,  a  person  John  knew  well. 

*  Do  you  know  where  one  John  O'Kane  lives  f  •  said  the  drunken  man. 
*No,'  said  the  other,  gravely,  'I  don't! ' 

*  Och,  now,  Mr.  L ,  what 's  the  use  of  you  sayin'  that  ?    Have  n't 

I  seen  you  there  many  a  time!'  exclaimed  John  indignantly,  but  st'dl 
confused  as  to  his  own  identity.  He  was  at  last  directed  on  his  way, 
but  soon  forgot  the  direction,  and  still  went  on  inquiring  where  he  lived 
at  the  various  houses  on  the  road ;  until,  falling  asleep  m  the  bottom  of 
the  wagon;  leaving  the  horses  to  their  own  guidance,  they  took  him 
opposite  his  own  door,  where  he  lay  until  morning,  totally  unconscious 
of  where  John  O'Kane  lived.  l.  m. 


8  o  K  a  . 
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Tib  eve,  and  the  starB  in  the  heavens  are  beaming,'  * 
And  the  moon  shineth  down  on  the  great  reBtless  sea ; 

Bat  I  heed  not  their  beauty,  for  mj  fond  heart  is  dreaming 
Of  my  true-love,  who  sleepeth  and  dreameth  of  me. 

Oh  I  her  brow  is  as  bright  as  the  new-risen  creBoent^ 
And  her  lipe  shame  the  rubiee  far  down  in  the  sea ; 

And  her  heart  up  and  down  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
Heaves  the  bosom  which  hideth  the  casket  for  me  I 

Tet  sweeter  and  dearer  than  the  gems  of  the  ocean, 

And  deeper  and  stronger  than  uie  waves  of  the  sea» 
Is  the  heart  of  my  true-love  who  dreameth  and  sleepeth. 
Who  sleepeth  and  dreameth  for  ever  of  me  I 
BMtk  JSToM*,  (L.  /.,)  Jmlp  SSrf,  ISSSiL 
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I  LONG  for  8ome  inienser  life, 
Some  wilder  joy,  some  sterner  strife  I 
Like  a  slow  stream  whose  windingB  paaa 
Through  level  mead  and  dull  moraas^ 
In  one  unvaried,  sluggish  tide, 
The  current  of  mj  life  doth  glide^ 
"With  no  fierce  grief,  no  ecstasy, 
To  break  its  drear  monotony. 


A  dimness^  as  of  sad  eclipse. 
Darkens  above  my  sou],  and  dips 
My  being  in  its  sombre  gloom, 
Which  nauf  ht  is  potent  to  illume ; 
And  while  Life's  morning  yet  reroains^ 
While  youth  should  bum  along  my  veins^ 
My  blood  seems  waxing  thin  and  cold. 
As  I  were  prematurely  old. 

Once  more,  beneath  the  advancing  sun, 
The  Earth  her  summer  pomp  puts  on ; 
Once  more,  beneath  the  summer  moons^ 
The  whip-poor-will  her  song  attunes; 
Once  more  the  elements  are  rife 
With  countless  forms  of  insect  life, 
And  Nature's  endless  music  thrills 
The  echoes  of  the  encircling  hillsb 
But  all  too  feeble  is  the  ray 
That  glances  on  our  northern  day ; 
And  Life,  beneatli  its  faint  impress^ 
Grows  sordid,  cold,  and  passionless 
I  long  to  meet  those  ardent  dimes 
Where  the  sun's  burning  heat  sublimes 
All  forms  of  being,  and  imparts 
Its  fervor  even  to  humau  hearts ; 
To  see,  up-towering,  grand  and  calm, 
The  king  of  trees,  the  lordly  Palm, 
And  when  night  darkens  through  the  skiet, 
Watch  unknown  constellations  rise. 
The  floral  pomps,  the  fruits  of  gold. 
The  sunny  heavens  I  would  behold. 
Where  Nature  wears  her  fairest  dress, 
Her  most  surpassing  loveliness 

Or  if  it  be  my  lot  to  bear 
This  pulseless  life,  this  blank  despair, 
Waft  me,  ye  winds,  unto  those  isles 
Round  which  the  far  Pacific  smiles ; 
Where  through  the  sun-bright  atmosphere 
Their  purple  peaks  the  mountains  rear ; 
Where  Earth  is  garmented  in  li^ht^ 
And  with  unfadmg  Spring  is  bright 
Then,  if  my  life  must  be  a  dream. 
Without  a  plan,  without  a  scheme^ 
From  Action's  storm  and  tumult  frea^ 
A  dream  of  beauty  it  shall  be. 

Angjui^  1898.  Eoeaoa  RvBx.aa. 
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BLOOMERISM:     AN     ESSAY. 
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The  spirit  of  ihe  present  age  has  been  pronounced  by  a  late  eminent 
divine  to  be  *  resistance  to  law.^  A  better  definition  could  Iiardly  have 
been  given  of  that  wild  and  strange  enthusiasm  which  the  records  of 
the  day  are  ever  setting  before  ua.  The  ages  of  bronze,  of  goM,  and 
of  brass,  have  all  had  their  day,  and  now  comes  the  *  age  of  resistance,' 
or,  as  some  philosophers  who  delight  in  capital  letters  and  exclamation 
points  tell  us,  the  *  Age  of  Progress ! '  The  struggles  for  liberty  in  Cuba, 
Hungary,  Ireland ;  the  recent  turbulent  political  sea  of  our  own  land  ; 
the  kaleidoscopic  shifting  of  affairs  in  France,  now  pallid  with  fe:ir,  now 
red  with  blood ;  the  passion  for  the  marvellous,  and  all  manner  of 
diablerie  in  literature ;  the  rage  for  spectacle  and  pageant  in  the  worlds 
theatric  and  operatic ;  and  the  ever-varying  but  insatiate  demand  for  the 
outrS  in  dress,  fashion,  and  etiquette ;  are  all  iucontestible  proofs  of  the 
impatience  of  men  under  the  restraints  of  law,  order,  and  correct  fciste  : 
precursors  are  they  of  the  coming  change,  warning  heralds  and  specks 
in  the  horizon,  indicative  of  the  storm  which  is  ere  long  to  swet'p  the 
earth,  and  to  leave  it  better,  we  would  like  to  say,  but  worse  {pro  tempore) 
we  must  in  candor  write. 

Among  these  indications  of  the  New  Dawn,  we  place  the  late  unpre- 
cedented rise  in  the  female  skirt ;  an  event  which  has  elicited  universal 
comment  from  the  press,  but  generally  in  a  tone  of  inappropriate  levity. 
Bloomerism  has  too  often  been  the  taking  title  of  a  pretty  paragraph,  in 
which  the  pen  of  the  inditer,  content  to  sparkle  and  to  shine,  and  satis- 
fied with  a  brilliant  'skimming  over'  of  its  theme,  has  sunk  from  the 
dignity  of  sober  reasoning  into  a  piquant  trifling  and  an  elegant  insou- 
ciance. La  belle  pluine^  the  rightful  insignia  of  undaunted  courage,  has 
shirked  and  skulked  around  the  subject  Most  of  the  paragraphs,  too, 
that  have  gli>tened  before  us,  have  sparkled  tremulously:  they  have  evi- 
dently been  written  in  the  fear  of  wife  or  sweet-heart,  and  for  cautious 
wording  and  non-committalism,  (a  very  popular  *  ism'  in  this  progressive 
nge,)  have  rivalled  the  best  •  leaders '  in  the  country.  Now,  the  fear  of 
woman  is  a  sensation  to  which  we  in  the  crustiness  of  bachelorhood  are 
strangers,  and  we  therefore  *  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  and  we  say  it 
boldly,'  that  we  consider  Bloomerism  as  the  most  dangerous  of  mmlern 
'  isms ; '  to  our  mind,  it  is  a  more  decided  stride  toward  our  manifest 
destiny,  and  a  more  alarming  indication  of  the  progress  of  the  age,  than 
the  Paine  Light,  the  Rochester  Enockings,  or  Uie  Crystal  Palace  itsel£ 
We  say  alarming,  not  from  any  timidity  inherent  or  transient  in  our  own 
bosom,  for  we  are  bold  as  a  lion  ;  not  from  any  consanguinity  to,  or 
sympathy  with,  the  Rip  Van  Winkles  of  this  or  a  past  age,  for  we  are 
the  friends  of  progress,  and  when  it  comes  in  om*  way  are  not  averse  to 
giving  a  friendly  kick  to  the  great  ball  of  onward  improvement :  our 
opposition  is  to  the  speed  at  which  we  are  about  to  be  driven.    We  were 
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going  fast  enough ;  and  this  in^ttantaneous  curtailment  of  skirt,  this  fall- 
ing over  us  at  one  fell  swoop  of  half  the  drapery  of  woman,  has  come 
upon  us  like  a  douche  in  hydropathy,  or  a  saponaceous  cascade  from  a 
third-story  window !  Well  may  it  *  give  us  pause  ! '  and  as  we  gaze  out 
from  the  smothering  pile  of  rejected  maslin  and  forsaken  silk,  we  can 
but  exclaim  with  good  Mrs.  Partington :  *  What  upon  airth  is  goin'  to 
turn  up  next  I ' 

Had  this  sacred  veil,  so  long  the  chosen  tabernacle  of  the  well-turned 
ankle  and  the  lithe  and  graceful  limb,  gone  up  a  little  by  degrees  and 
modestly  slow ;  nay,  had  the  outer  veil  alone  of  the  sanctum  sanctorum 
been  seized  with  an  upward  tendency,  thereby  displaying  to  public  view 
only  those  elaborate  and  nameless  embroideries  which  have  been  like 
desert-roses  unseen  by  the  eye  of  man,  save  when  they  tripped  daintily 
across  a  stream,  or  were  dexterously  fillipped  over  a  puddle,  we  might 
restrain  our  indignation  and  repress  our  frowns :  but,  alas  I  the  outer 
veil  and  the  *  eleven  inner  veils'  *  are  all  aspiring !  all  ascending !  They 
have  gone  up  smoothly  and  lightning-like  as  the  drop-curtain  at  the' 
Park,  and  now  we  await,  with  fear  and  trembling,  the  *  Excelsior ! '  the  yet 
higher  in  ascent  and  the  shorter  in  skirt,  till  at  last  woman,  lovely 
woman,  shorn  of  her  glorious  plumage,  the  silk,  the  satin,  and  the  challe, 
fobbed  of  frill,  furbelow,  and  flounce,  shall  stand  confessed !  perfection 
pantalooned !  stiff  as  a  lightning-rod,  and  awkward  as  little  Johnny 
Sprouts  in  his  first  go-to-meeting  swallow-tail  1 

But  in  all  seriousness,  what  is  to  be  the  issue  of  this  struggle  now 
witnessing  by  heaven  between  mantua-makers  and  modesty  ?  Shall 
the  harems  of  the  East  set  the  fashion  for  the  boudoirs  of  the  West  ? 
Shall  the  parlors,  the  grottoes,  the  gardens  of  America,  be  turned  by 
Seneca  Falls  into  (Lalla)  Rook(h)eries?  Have  we  quit  Paris,  dear, 
delightful  Paris!  for  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  her  mantua-makers  for  the 
Blue  Beards  of  Constantinople  ?  Verily,  we  know  not !  *  That  is  the 
question,'  and  'tis  yet  to  be  solved.  We  know  little,  but  we  fear  much  ! 
first  it  is  ordained, '  that  none  but  the  most  graceful  females  can  hope 
to  assume  the  Bloomer.'  Oh  I  cunningly -devised  ordinance !  What 
maiden,  we  would  like  to  know,  is  lacking  in  grace  of  carriage,  or  sym- 
metry of  foim?  How  long  will  it  be  ere  a  le^on  of  Bloomers  will 
throng  the  pave,  whose  only  claims  to  be  models  of  grace  consist  in  a 
short  skirt  and  trowsers  !  Next  it  is  laid  down,  *  that  no  large  foot  must 
ever  be  caught  d  la  Bloomer ! '  How  many  substantial  understandings 
will  not  now  grow  *  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less '  under  the 
magic  frill  of  the  Bloomer  ?  Truly  this  Bloom erism  is  a  wedge,  an 
entering  wedge,  which  must  ere  long  split  and  shrive  the  peace  of  man- 
kind. The  Bloomers  once  triumphant,  and  no  prophetic  ken  will  be 
required  to  read  their  future  tactics.  First  we  shall  have  the  Bloomer 
simple,  a  tolerably  decent  thing  for  a  Bloomer,  and  prettily  trimmed, 
and  daintily  embroidered,  and  naively  worn.  Then  will  come  the 
*  Bloomer  Cento,'  and  the  '  Bloomer  Taglioni,'  and  the  *  Bloomer  Lans- 
feldt ! '     And  when  Bloomers  have  lost  the  fresh  bloom  of  novelty,  and 

*  *  Bksids  the  cnrtalns  of  blue,  of  scarlet,  and  of  purple,  which  Tfliled  the  tabemade,  were  alao 
eleven  curudns  of  goata^  hair,  coupled  with  tachea  or  braaa.' 
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woman  sighs  for  variety,  still  variety,  (curse  and  spice  of  life  ! )  men  will 
then  learn  that  the  Bloomer  has  but  ])aused  1  The  trowsers  will  become 
a  worry  and  a  bungle ;  awkward,  uncouth,  and  clumsy.  They  will  be 
found  too  stiflF,  they  will  be  limbered  ;  too  tight  at  the  bottom,  they  will 
be  loosened ;  too  Turkish,  and,  in  short,  too  little  like  breeches ;  till  some 
day  pantalette  will  become  pantaloon,  cassimere  will  supersede  cambric, 
and  woman  will  be  fairly  ensconced  in  the  bifurcate.  Once  there,  where, 
O  man  I  is  thy  power  ?  Do  you  not  now  see  that  the  Bloomer  is  nc^hing 
but  an  insidious  coat  and  *  pants'  in  disguise  ?  How  long,  we  pray,  wiU 
it  take  a  good  pair  of  shears  to  make  a  frock-coat  of  this  little  skirt  % 
Tis  but  to  cut  a  triangle  in  front,  put  on  a  couple  of  buttons  behind, 
and  the  thing  is  done.  Your  castor  woman  hath ;  your  boots,  your 
collar,  your  cravat,  your  vest,  under  the  alias  of  the  gitet^  she  hath 
assumed ;  and  ere  many  days,  we  sadly  fear  she  will  at  last  have  unsexed 
herself  1  and  then  —  what  then  ?  Then  upon  the  sign-boards  shall  we 
read,  *  Mrs.  John  Smith^draperess  ( ? )  and  tailoress  I '  Then  shall  &heri& 
'  and  constables  have  a  good  time  of  it,  catching  female  dandies,  for  tailors* 
bills  never  will  be  paid.  Then  shall  the  bifurcate  cease  to  be  the  insignia 
of  power,  and  men  shall  become  impotent  to  hold  their  own  1  Then  shall 
the  side-saddle  be  hoarded  up  by  the  then  Mr.  Bamums,  as  a  relic  of  a 
past  day  and  a  by-gone  age ;  and  then,  O  fair  and  sweetly-smelling 
exquisites  I  ye  who  delight  in  the  white  kid,  the  morocco  pump,  the  silk 
stocking  1  where  will  you  go  ?  What  will  ye  do,  with  your  languid  airs, 
your  drawling  speech,  your  sickly  flatteries,  now  poured  in  modulate 
tones  into  the  ear  of  beauty  ?  Where  will  ye  get  the  high  and  gallant 
bearing,  the  brave  deed,  the  strong  arm,  the  flashing  eye,  the  undaunted 
heart,  which  shall  in  that  day  n^ark  the  man  ?  Not,  poor  butterflies, 
from  your  valet,  who  gave  you  your  manners ;  not  from  your  tailor,  who 
gave  you  your  respectability ;  not  from  your  barber,  who  gave  you  your 
moustache ;  nor  from  your  gold,  which  gave  you  society's  tolerance ! 
We  know  of  no  city  of  refuge  to  which  ye  may  fly ;  not  even  a  petticoat 
will  there  be  to  protect  you.  Go,  poor  ephemera !  and  be  Bloomerized 
in  time  1 

But  again,  we  ask,  will  the  Bloomer  triumph  ?  Shall  the  maidens  of 
America,  now  our  pride,  our  boast,  our  treasures,  shall  they  subside  into 
a  nation  of  short-skirted  sylphs,  mere  ballet-dancers,  who,  as  hath  wittily 
been  said,  *  wear  their  skirts  at  half-mast  in  respect  to  departed  modesty  ? ' 
No  I  says  Mrs.  Swisshelm,  who  hath  cogitated  the  theory,  tried  and 
eschewed  the  practice.  No !  says  Mrs.  Partington ;  *  I'm  not  agoin'  to 
be  Bloomerized  in  the  evenin'- tide  of  my  ephemereal  existence! '  No ! 
saith  a  sweet  angel  who  standeth  at  our  side,  whase  depending  curls  oft 
check  our  pen,  (giving  us  time  for  thought,)  as  she  looketh  over  our 
shoulder :  No  I  no  !  and  as  she  saith,  she  gazeth  modestly  down  upon 
the  white  and  flowing  robe  which  for  centuries  hath  formed  woman's 
best  adornment.  No  1  say  we,  while  we  have  a  pen  to  write,  and  one 
spark  of  respect  for  the  good,  the  gentle,  and  the  fair;  and  No!  a  thou- 
sand times  No !  we  hope  every  pretty  mouth  in  our  land  will  echo. 

O  Woman  I  Woman  !  thy  name  is  frailty :  wilt  thou  make  it  folly  ? 
Dost  thou  know  that  the  patter  of  thy  slippered  foot  hath  a  sweeter 
music  than  the  fall  of  rain-drop  in  the  hot  summer-time,  or  the  gentle 
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descent  of  the  white  hlooms  of  Catalpa,  or  the  honeyed  dews  of  forgiye- 
ness  upon  an  arid  heart ;  and  wilt  thou  still  sigh  for  the  thunder  of  a 
hoot-heel  ?  Dost  know  that  the  sweep  of  thy  skirt  hath  in  it  more  grace 
than  the  hound  of  antelope ;  and  wouldst  thou  for  ever  silence  the  rustle 
of  thy  silk  ?  Dost  know  that  one  glimpse  of  a  pretty  excrescence  (is  not 
an  ankle  an  excrescence  ?)  is  worth  two  dead-sets  at  an  ungainly  pedal ; 
and  art  sure  thy  foot  will  just  fill  the  eye  of  a  nodding  mandarin  ?  Dost 
know  that  after  novelty  cometh  monotony  ?  That  when  thy  arts  have 
robbed  man  of  his  attire,  thy  admirer,  who  now  waits  at  the  street-comer 
and  in  the  market-place  for  one  glimpse  of  thy  loveliness,  will  not  then 
know  thy  form  and  thy  frock-coat  from  thy  brother's  form,  thy  brother's 
frock-coat ;  and  wouldst  thou  pass  him  unheeded,  unrecognized,  and 
untipped-to  from  Genin's  latest  and  best  ?  Dost  thou  know  that  the 
graceful  fabric  which  now  envelopes  thy  queenly  head,  and  curls  round 
thy  face  more  sweetly  than  *  shell  of  Aphrodite,'  is  beauteous  beyond 
expression,  and  sitteth  upon  thee  with  more  grace  than  ever  did  summer- 
cloud  upon  the  '  misty  mountain-top  ; '  and  wouldst  thou  change  it  for  a 
flapping  circle  of  straw  ? 

IHSLj,  dost  thou  know  that  all  female  symmetry,  from  Paradisal  Eve 
to  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  is  knock-kneed,  (shades  of  our  grandmothers  I 
who  were  modest,  but  not  mealy-mouthed,  protect  us  in  our  candor !) 
and  wouldst  thou  appear  in  the  thoroughfares  of  men  perched  upon  an 
animated  and  inverted  V  ? 

We  have  said  our  *  say.'  Take  thy  own  sweet  will,  O  woman  I  But 
if  thy  skirt  will  *  go  up,'  let  our  voice  of  earnest  protest  go  up  with  it : 
and  when  thou  shalt  (as  thou  wilt  one  day)  sigh  for  the  vanished 
glories  that  now  make  thee  adorable,  invincible,  unanswerable ;  when 
thou  shalt  sigh  for  just  a  bit  of  skirt,  as  a  memento  of  past  happiness, 
remember  him  who  did  his  best  to  keep  it  down,  and  clung  like  a 
second  Sinbad  to  the  hem  of  thy  garment. 

Savannah,  (0&,)  1853. 


IN       DEATH 


Two  lovers  by  a  Bhlning  streum 
Were  wiinderiiig  in  a  tender  dream : 
One  stooped  a  primrose  cup  to  pull. 
And  found  beneath  a  withered  sIcalL 


Then  eat  thej  down  upon  the  bank. 
Where  flowers  bloaaomed  wild  and  rank, 
And  twining  garlands  In  their  plav. 
They  wreathed  them  round  that  anell  of  clay. 


But  when  they  'd  masked  it  o'er  with  flowers, 
And  mined  upon  it  primrose  showers, 
A  white  make  darted  (W>m  its  root, 
And  bU  the  maiden  in  the  foot. 


Amid  the  scented  grass  she  lay. 
Fast  dying  with  the  dying  day : 
The  white  slcull  lay  upon  tlie  bank, 
And  grinned  between  the  blossoms  rank. 


Then  rose  the  youth  with  heart  of  grief, 
He  stripped  it  of  each  shining  leaf, 
And  bound  the  buds  and  blossoms  rare 
Amid  the  malden^s  golden  hair. 


And  there  they  died  beneath  the  sky: 
TIte  duslcy  stream  went  wulling  by ; 
The  white  skull  lay  amid  the  dow. 
And  grinned  upon  the  lorlng  Two ! 
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JA-DA-Q1TA 


ar   w.  K.   o.  HOsicBK. 


Famous  in  the  days  of  yore^ 
Briffht  Ja-dft-qua  1  was  tby  ahor«^ 
And  the  stranger  treasures  yet 
Pebbles  that  thy  waves  have  wet; 
For  they  catcli  an  added  glow 
From  a  tale  of  long  ago, 
£re  the  settler's  flashing  steel 
Ranff  the  green- wood's  funeral  peal^ 
Or  the  plough-share  in  the  vale 
Blotted  out  the  red  man's  trail 

Deadly  was  the  plant  that  gp-ew 
Near  thy  sheet  of  glimmering  blne^ 
But  the  mystic  leaves  were  known 
To  our  wandering  tribe  alone. 
Sweeter  far  than  honeyed  fruit 
Of  the  wild-plum  was  its  root; 
But  the  smallest  morsel  cursed 
Those  who  tasted  with  a  thirst 
That  impelled  them  to  leap  down 
lu  thy  cooling  depths  and  drown. 

On  thy  hanks,  in  other  honra^ 

Sat  0-WA-NA  wreathing  flowers^ 

And  with  whortle-berries  sweet 

Filled  were  baskets  at  her  feeU 

Nature  to  a  form  of  grace 

Had  allied  a  faultless  face ; 

But  the  music  of  her  tread 

Made  the  prophet  shake  his  head. 

For  the  mark  of  early  doom 

He  had  seen  through  beauty's  bloom. 

When  a  fragrant  wreath  was  made 

Round  her  brow,  she  clasped  the  braid ; 

Then  her  roving  eye,  alast 

Flowering  in  the  summer  grass, 

Did  the  fatal  plant  behold. 

And  she  plucked  it  from  the  mould : 

Of  the  honeyed  root  she  ate, 

And  her  peril  learned  too  late, 

FJying  fast  her  thirst  to  slake 

From  thy  wave,  enchanting  Lake! 


*  TnisB  lines  illnde  to  a  beautiful  Senoca  tradition  that  lends  an  added  charm  to  Chaii-tau-qiie 
Lake,  in  the  State  ofNew-Yorlc.  A  young  equaw  is  said  to  i<ave  eaten  of  a  root  she  dug  on  Its 
banlcs,  which  created  tormenting  thirst :  to  slulie  it  she  stooped  down  to  drink  of  the  clear 
waters,  and  disappeared  for  ever.  Thence  the  nume  of  the  Lake :  JaKlii-qua,  or  the  place  of  ea^y 
death,  where  one  disappears  and  is  seen  no  more. 

The  renowned  Corn-plantkr,  in  a  speech  to  the  Prkbioknt,  complaining  of  hia  people^s  wronga, 
eloquently  exclaims:  *One  of  our  sachems  has  snid  be  wouM  ask  vou  to  put  him  out  of  pain. 
Another,  who  will  not  think  of  dying  by  the  hand  of  his  Father,  has  said  he  will  retire  to  Cbau-tJiu- 
que,  eat  of  the  fiital  root,  and  sleep  with  hU  fiUhers  in  peace.»  TojiKaa-.  Fioxsaa  Hi.to»t  . 
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When  was  gained  the  treacherous  brink, 
Stooped  O-WA-NA  down  to  drink ; 
Then  the  waters,  calm  before, 
Waking,  buriit  upon  the  shore, 
And  the  maid  was  seen  no  more. 
Azure  Glass  1  in  emerald  framed. 
Since  that  hour  Ja-da-aua  named, 
Or  •  the  place  of  easy  death,' 
When  I  pant  with  failing  breath 
I  will  eat  the  root  that  grows 
On  thy  banks,  and  find  repose^ 
With  the  loveliest  of  oar  aaughtera^ 
In  thy  blue,  engulfing  waters* 


HILDEQABD 


BT    SOKALD     M40X.SOI). 


*IcB  fflanbe  die  Wellen  TefMhllngen 

Am  Elide  8chiflt>r  und  Kahii : 
Und  daw  hat  mit  ihren  Siogen 
Die  Lordei  geUum.' 


^Hundred  thousand  thunders  I'  cried  the  Baron  von  Katzenellen- 
bogen,  striking  the  table  in  a  rage. 

'  Calm  yourself,  my  good  lord,'  said  Dietrich  Klautz,  his  squire. 

'A  minx  like  that  I  I  shall  burst  with  rage  1  Get  me  a  flagon  of 
Marcobrunner ;'  and  the  Baron  threw  himself  into  a  huge  arm-chair,  and 
leaned  his  head  on  his  hand  and  his  elbow  on  the  table. 


Katzekellenbogen,  as  you  all  know,  is  now  but  a  ruin  ;  but  in  ihoie 
days  it  was  a  mighty  fortress,  a  castle  of  the  most  Gothic  nature  com 
prehensible  by  the  human  mind.  Iluge  battlemented  towers,  stalwart 
as  mountains ;  grim  dungeons,  damp  and  unlighted  save  by  a  twilight 
that  struggled  through  the  grated  wickets  of  the  doors ;  a  mighty  hall, 
hung  with  trophies  of  war  and  of  the  chase ;  loop-holes  in  the  massive 
walls  for  arbalast  bolts  to  rain  from  ;  quaint  lancet- windows,  interlaced 
roof  beams,  portcullises,  moats,  and  other  matters  orthodox  and  suitable 
under  the  circumstances. 

There  it  frowned  from  the  hill-top  across  the  Ehine  at  Saint  Goar,  and 
the  wild  river  roared  along  below,  its  powerful  tide  dragging  spoils  from 
the  shore  into  its  dim  waters. 

Below  was  the  holy  shrine  of  Bomhofen,  built  to  our  Lady  by  Broem- 
ser  von  Rudesheim,  who  slew  a  drngon,  went  to  Palestine,  and  being 
taken  by  the  Saracen,  vowed  to  dedicate  his  only  child  to  God,  should 
Tie  recover  his  liberty.    But  she,  poor  girl,  had  given  her  heart  away  to 
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human  keeping ;  and  when  her  father  came  home  and  would  have  com- 
pelled her  to  take  the  yeil,  she  threw  herself  into  the  swift  Rhine,  and 
was  swept  away,  with  her  golden  hair  floating  on  the  waters,  and  her 
pale  face  turned  toward  the  sky,  while  the  suicide  soul  went  up  and  stood 
in  His  presence  who  had  made  it. 

Higher  up  the  river,  you  saw  stem  Castle  Rheinfels,  also  the  Baron's 
property ;  and  where  the  vexed  waters  flowed  most  furiously  and  writhed 
themselves  into  a  whirlpool,  was  the  rock  where  the  Lorelei  was  wont  to 
sit,  combing  her  golden  hair,  or  sweeping  with  white  fingers  the  ravish- 
ing chords  of  a  lute,  and  minglino^  the  enchantment  of  her  weird,  sweet 
song  with  the  ringing  harmony  of  the  strings.  And  when  the  boatman 
saw  and  heard,  he  would  forget  the  wrathful  maelstrom,  and,  with  his 
eyes  and  heart  fixed  on  the  Undine,  would  be  drawn  into  the  vortex, 
whirled  round  and  round,  and  swallowed  by  the  fearful  gulf,  having  for 
his  death-dirge  but  the  weird,  sweet  song  of  the  Lorelei,  and  the  ringing 
harmony  of  the  golden  strings. 

That  was  the  position  of  Castle  Eatzenellenbogen. 


The  Baron  of  Katzenellenbogen  was  a  large  man :  six  feet  of  muscle 
and  bone  was  he,  with  a  true  German  foot,  broad  as  a  barge  and  flat  as 
a  flounder,  and  a  brawny  hand  that  could  have  broken  the  horn  from  the  * 
head  of  an  ox.  The  Baron  inclined  to  corpulence,  and  to  violence, 
and  to  Marcobrunner,  and  to  Rudesheimer,  and  to  Liebfraumilch ;  in 
short,  to  any  thing  that  was  potable  except  water.  Therefore  the  Ba- 
ron's nose  was  red,  bulbous,  and  pulpy  in  its  general  look,  with  small, 
dark  veins  meandering  under  the  tight  skin,  like  the  tracery  of  a  mul- 
bernr  leaf. 

BUd  had  had  an  unpleasant  day  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  he  learned 
that  a  party  of  rich  merchants  had  slipped  by  his  very  door  while  the 
sentinel  was  dozing.  He  said,  *  Himmel  1 '  and  had  the  sentinel  hanged 
as  an  encouragement  to  the  rest  of  the  garrison. 

Then  a  party  who  had  been  sent  out  to  forage  were  met  by  Otho  Von 
Schoenberg  and  nearly  cut  to  pieces.  The  Baron  said,  *  Donnerwetter  ! ' 
and  broke  the  messenger's  head  with  a  flagon. 

Not  yet  recovered  from  this,  he  received  news  that  he  was  about  to  be 
placed  under  the  imperial  ban  for  plundering  some  servants  of  the  Car- 
dinal Archbishop  of  Cologne ;  and  this  made  him  say,  *  Hagel  sapper- 
ment  1 ' 

Finally,  his  squire  brought  him  a  letter  in  which  Hildegard  von  Salis 
utterly  and  decidedly  refused  and  abominated  his  proffered  hand  and 
heart,  and  expressed  herself  to  the  eflfect  tliat '  she  would  rather  die  first' 
This  it  was  that  capped  the  climax,  and  produced  from  the  Baron  those 
memorable  words  found  at  the  opening  of  this  narrative :  *  Hundred 
thousand  thunders  I ' 

IV. 

The  Marcobrunner  quenched  his  thirst  without  allaying  his  wrath ;  and 
driving  his  squire  from  his  presence,  he  strode  furiously  up  and  down  the 
room,  meditating  condign  vengeance  upon  every  body  in  general  and 
Hildegard  in  particular.  • 
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*ni  teach  her,*  he  said,  *  to  refuse  to  be  the  wife  of  Katzenellenbogen  I 
ni  send  a  few  troopers  who  shall  sack  her  castle  and  brijig  her  here  by 
force  —  I  will!' 

*  So  I  would.  Baron,'  said  a  voice  beside  him.  The  Baron  turned  to 
look  at  the  speaker.  He  was  a  small  man,  dressed  in  black  like  a  notary ; 
his  face  was  pale,  his  features  of  the  most  ordinary -looking  description. 
The  only  thing  remarkable  about  him  was  a  long  tail  like  a  monkey's, 
which  kept  switching  backward  and  forward  and  wreathing  itself  into 
all  sorts  of  graceful  curls.     And  the  end  of  this  tail  was  a  whistle  I 

*  Who  der  Teufel  are  you  ? '  asked  the  Baron. 

*So  I  would  teach  her  better — if  I  could  P  was  the  unresponsive 
reply. 

*  if  I  could,  little  fool !  I  will  send  twenty-five  troopers  to-morrow  to 
take  possession  of  her  house  and  of  her.' 

*But  unfortunately  Graf  Max  von  Steinrad  is  guarding  her  with 
fifty.' 
*I  will  claim  her  from  the  Emperor,  as  a  ward  of  my  estates.' 

*  Yes,  if  the  ban  does  not  reach  you  beforehand  for  robbing  His  Grace 
of  Colosrne.' 

*I  will  invite  her  here  on  her  birth-day,  which  is  next  week,  and  when 
I  get  her  I  will  keep  her.' 

*  Having  just  refused  your  hand,  I  don't  think  she  will  come.' 
'  But  I  will  get  hold  of  her  in  some  way  I '  roared  the  Baron. 
The  little  man  sneered. 

Then  his  lordship  became  wroth,  and,  striding  toward  the  stranger, 
he  raised  his  ponderous  jack-boot  and  gave  a  furious  kick,  crying,  •  Get 
out ! '  But,  to  his  utter  surprise,  his  foot  met  with  no  resistance,  but 
passing  through  the  figure  without  in  the  least  disturbing  it,  the  leg  flew 
up  in  the  air,  and  the  Baron  of  Katzenellenbogen  fell  upon  his  back. 
At  the  same  moment  the  stranger  placed  the  end  of  his  long  tail  in  his 
mouth  and  produced  such  a  whistle  that  it  made  the  Baron^s  brain  reel 
and  grow  dizzy.  It  was  like  the  united  screaming  of  seventy-five  fran- 
tic locomotives. 

*  Get  up ! '  said  the  stranger ;  and  the  Baron  obeyed.  *  I  think  you 
missed  a  rich  troop  of  merchants  this  morning  ? ' 

*I  did,  curse  them!' 

'And  had  a  nice  party  of  men  cut  to  pieces?' 

'Yes.' 

'And  were  refused  with  little  show  of  tenderness  by  the  Lady  Von 
Salis ! ' 

'  Kreutz-downerwetter !  it  is  true.' 

'  You  appear  to  be  in  ill  luck,  I^aron  von  Katzenellenbogen.  There, 
don't  lose  your  temper,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  whistle  again.'  And  the 
stranger  took  hold  of  his  tail.  Then,  with  a  persuasive  and  insinuating 
smile,  he  continued :  '  My  dear  friend,  I  am  come  to  do  you  service,  not 
to  vex  you.  Would  you  like  to  be  indemnified  for  your  unmerited  loss 
on  those  miserable  merchants  ? ' 

The  Baron's  eyes  glistened  with  avarice. 

*  Would  you  like  t<i  avenge  yourself  on  Von  Schoenberg  ? ' 
•   *  Would  n't  I  ? '  said  his  lordship. 
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*  Would  you  like  to  catch  the  pretty  Hildegard  to-night  t  If  so,  I  can 
help  you  to  all  this.' 

*  My  dear  friend,  let  me  embrace  you.' 

'One  moment;  business  is  always  business:  you  will  please  to  sign 
this  contract;'  and  the  stranger  drew  a  bit  of  parchment  from  his 
pocket,  smoothed  it  out  upon  the  table  with  his  tail,  and  producing  a 
pen,  handed  it  to  the  Baron. 

•What  is  that,  then?' 

*  Only  a  little  agreement  that  you  will  become  my  property,  if  I  fulfil 
my  promises.' 

*  Yours  ?  become  yours  ? ' 

*  Oh,  only  after  death,  you  know.' 

*  Humph ! '  said  the  Baron,  doubtfully. 

'Think  of  vengeance,  my  lord,  and  of  Hildegard.' 

*  But  I  cannot  write.' 

*  Never  mind,  just  make  your  mark  there.' 

Then,  as  the  worthy  lord  took  the  pen,  the  curious  tail  was  curled 
rapidly  round  and  touched  the  back  of  his  hand.  He  jumped ;  it  was 
as  if  a  needle  had  been  stuck  into  him,  and  from  the  spot  touched  by 
the  whistle  there  oozed  out  a  large  drop  of  blood. 

'  Just  dip  the  pen  in  that,'  said  the  stranger ;  '  I  have  forgotten  my 
ink  horn.' 

Von  Katzenellenbogen  obeyed,  and  appended  his  mark  to  the  con- 
tract 

*  Good ! '  said  the  stranger,  as  he  refolded  the  parchment  and  put  it 
back  into  his  pocket ;  '  and  now  listen  to  me.  This  afternoon  at  four 
o'clock,  you  and  twenty  of  your  troopers  will  post  yourselves  in  the  wood 
that  marks  the  limits  of  Von  Schoenberg's  property,  and  if  any  thing 
passes  that  you  would  like  to  take,  why  take  it.  I  will  attend  to  the 
rest' 

So  speaking,  the  little  man  walked  slowly  through  the  middle  of  the 
wall  and  disappeared.  The  Baron  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  would  have  fancied 
that  he  had  been  dreaming,  but  for  the  little  wound  upon  his  hand. 
Then,  as  he  reflected  upon  all  that  the  little  man  had  promised,  he  grew 
cheerful ;  and  when  the  squire  entered  to  tell  him  that  they  had  just 
caught  an  old  Jew  whose  doublet  was  full  of  broad  pieces,  he  became 
positively  gay.     After  ordering  the  Jew  to  be  stripped,  he  added  : 

•And  make  him  write  an  order  for  a  thousand  broad  pieces  on  one  of 
his  brethren  at  Francfurt' 

*  But  if  he  resist,  my  lord  ? ' 

*  Humph  1  ah  1  then  pull  his  teeth  out  one  by  one  until  he  consent' 
Then  the  Baron  took  a  flask  of  Rudeshcimer,  and  then  a  flask  of 

Johannisberger,  and  then  mounted  his  horse,  called  his  troopers,  and  set 
oflf  for  the  Schoenberg  wood. 

V. 

*  Dearest  Hildegard,  T  cannot  leave  you  here  with  the  retainers  only. 
I  must  go  to  meet  the  Emperor ;  and  then  there  will  be  no  one  to  pro- 
tect you  from  the  old  Katz.  I  will  not  leave  you  until  you  promise  to  go 
to-morrow  to  your  cousin  Schoenberg's  to  remain  there  until  1  return* 
Will  you  do  so  ? ' 
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'  Yes,  dear  Max,  although  there  is  no  danger  for  the  three  or  four 
days  that  you  will  be*  absent' 

'  Well,  I  have  your  promise,  and  another  one,  eh  ?  On  your  birth- 
day you  go  with  me  to  Steinrad  as  its  darling  mistress ;  is  it  not  so  ? ' 

And  the  Lady  Hildegard  blushed ;  and  Graf  Max  von  Steinrad  put 
his  arms  about  her,  and  their  lips  were  pressed  together.  So  Max 
departed. 

Now  this  happened  the  very  day  before  our  history  opens.  And 
on  the  morrow  Hildegard  donned  her  riding-attire,  and,  attended  by  her 
maidens  and  six  men-at-arms,  rode  gaily  for  Schoenberg.  The  sun 
shone,  the  girls  prattled,  the  sweet  brown  eyes  of  Hildegard  noted  the 
scenery,  and  her  heart  remembered  Max ;  and  so  they  rode  slowly  along 
till  the  sun  began  to  decline  in  the  heavens,  and  to  slant  his  golden  rays 
through  the  foliage  of  the  wood.  Then  one  of  the  troopers  rode  up  to 
Hildegard,  and,  doffing  his  banet-cap,  said : 

*  Would  il  please  you,  noble  lady,  to  prick  on  a  little  faster?  I  do  not 
think  we  will  reach  Schoenberg  before  night-fall.' 

*  I  do  n't  think  you  will,'  cried  a  gruff  voice  from  the  bush ;  and  then 
there  was  the  tramp  of  mailed  steeds  and  the  ring  of  arms,  and  twenty 
troopers  headed  by  Katzenellenbogen  surrounded  the  party  of  Hildegard. 
Resistance  was  useless,  and  the  poor  lady  found  herself  by  night-fall  a 
prisoner  in  one  of  the  turret-rooms  of  the  fierce  Baron. 

And  when  the  moon-light  was  clear  in  heaven  and  gleamed  upon  the 
swift  Rhine,  she,  tired  with  weeping,  sate  leaning  her  head  upon  her 
hand  by  the  window.  She  was  watching  the  foam  about  the  rock  of  the 
Lorelei  when  she  saw  a  light  cloud  rise  up  slowly  and  hover  above  it, 
and  then  float  down  the  river. 

*  Poor  Lorelei  I '  she  thought ;  *  doubtless  she  has  suffered  much  to 
have  so  sad  a  part  to  play ;  and  I  at  least  pity  her.' 

As  she  said  this,  she  felt  something  brush  the  back  of  her  hand,  and 
a  drop  of  water  fell  upon  it  She  started,  but  only  saw  the  light  cloud 
float  slowly  back  up  the  Rhine. 

'  The  dews  are  beginning  to  fall,'  she  said,  and  was  turning  from  the 
window,  when  she  heard  a  splash  in  tlie  moat,  and  looking  down  made 
out  the  figure  of  a  man  swimming.  He  soon  crossed  the  moat,  and  in 
a  little  while  his  head  appeared  above  the  wall,  which  he  had  climbed 
by  the  aid  of  a  long  pole-axe.  Dropping  inside  the  court-yard,  he  came 
directly  under  her  window,  and  said  in  a  low  voice : 

*  Hist  1     Hildegard !  it  is  I,  >fax.' 

She  restrained  a  cry  with  diflSculty.  *  O  Max ! '  she  said,  *  do  not 
stay  there,  you  will  be  lost  1 ' 

*  I  suspect  he  will,'  answered  the  voice  of  the  Baron ;  and  in  one  moment 
a  dozen  retainers  had  surrounded  Graf  Max,  beaten  down  his  defence, 
and  made  him  prisoner.  His  presence  was  explained  by  the  fact  of 
his  having  met  a  messenger  from  the  Emperor  dispensing  with  his 
attendance ;  and  on  his  return  a  peasant  had  informed  him  of  the  car- 
rying away  of  his  betrothed. 

Poor  Hildegard  had  sunk  back  nearly  fainting,  when  the  entrance  of 
her  persecutor  forced  her  to  summon  up  all  her  courage. 

*  Well,  fair  dame,  as  your  intended  mate  is  now  caught  and  caged, 
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perhaps  you  will  think  better  of  the  proposal  I  made  you.  I  have  broad 
lands,  ami  a  stout  arm.     You  cannot  do  better.' 

'  Sir  Baron,  the  detestation  that  I  had  for  you  is  now  coupled  with  the 
deepest  contempt.  You  are  as  cowardly  as  you  are  brutal,  or  you  would 
not  thus  misuse  the  inoffensive.  Enow  then  once  for  all,  that  Uildegard 
Countess  von  Salis,  rather  than  even  touch  your  hand,  would  have  her 
own  right  arm  hewn  from  tlie  shoulder.  And  now  give  me  at  least 
relief  from  your  presence ;  and  ye  maidens,  keep  better  watch  and  see 
that  ye  keep  the  bolt  in  the  staples.' 

Then  did  the  high  and  mighty  Franz  Baron  vpn  Bjitzenellenbogen 
return  to  his  hall  in  a  rage. 

*  Curse  that  little  manikin  I '  he  cried ;  '  what  good  hath  it  done  to 
catch  the  birds,  if  I  cannot  make  them  sing?  Curses  on  the  little 
wretch  1' 

Scarcely  had  he  said  this  when  a  whistle  was  heard  behind  him  that 
pierced  into  his  very  brain,  and  seemed  as  if  it  would  cut  the  nerves  in 
two. 

*Hark  you,  Baron,'  said  the  little  man,  'don't  curse  your  friends 
before  they  fail ;  but  to-morrow  do  as  I  tell  you.'  He  whispered  a  few 
words  in  the  Baron's  ear,  and  walked  through  the  wall  as  on  the  first 
occasion.  And  the  lord  of  Katzenellenbogen  looked  pleased,  and  hav- 
ing chuckled  mirthfully  over  his  mighty  posset,  retired  to  his  couch  and 
snored. 

VL 

The  morning  rose  fresh,  dewy,  and  serene.  The  glad  voices  of  the 
birds  mingled  with  the  scent  of  the  flowers,  and  went  up  through  the 
pure  atmosphere  toward  God.  And  Hildegard  rose  early,  and  seated 
herself  sadly  by  her  bed-side,  when  her  morning  prayer  was  ended,  and 
began  to  think  of  her  mournful  lot. 

A  brattling  fanfare  of  trumpets  startled  her  from  her  meditations, 
and  drew  her  to  the  window.  In  the  court-yard  below  was  a  scaffold 
dressed,  hung  with  black  cloth,  and  surrounded  by  the  retainers  of  the 
house  of  Katzenellenbogen.  Upon  it,  masked  and  clothed  in  red,  stood 
the  tall  Scharfrickter,  or  headsman,  leaning  upon  his  sword.  Beside 
him,  pale,  gagged,  with  his  hands  bound  behind  him,  knelt  Graf  Max 
von  Steinrad.  With  a  shriek,  the  poor  girl  fell  back  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands ;  then  rising,  she  ran  to  the  door,  drew  the  bolts, 
opened  it,  and  found  herself  face  to  face  with  the  Baron, 

*  Oh,  save  him  1  save  him  1 '  she  cried. 

*  Come  with  m'e,  fair  dame,'  he  answered ;  and  taking  her  hand  he 
led  her  back  to  the  window.  'There,  you  see,  is  your  lover.  You 
have  now  ten  minutes  to  decide  whether  you  will  go  with  me  to  the 
altar,  or  see  his  head  stricken  from  his  shoulders.' 

Hildegard  fell  at  his  feet,  crying :  *  O  my  lord,  have  you  no  mercy  ? 
Think  of  your  own  mother.' 

'  My  father  won  her  with  the  sword.' 

*  But  you  got  possession  of  our  persons  by'treachery.' 

*  Oh,  all  is  fair  in  love.' 

'  Is  there  then  no  way  to  save  him  ? ' 

*  Yes :  become  my  wife.' 
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*  I  cannot !  I  cannot  1 ' 

*  Then  take  your  last  look  at  him ;  for  when  I  have  counted  three,  his 
head  will  roll  in  the  dust.' 

'  Mercy  I '  cried  Hildegard. 

*  One  ! '  said  the  baron,  and  the  executioner  drew  himself  up. 

*  Max  1  dear  Max  1 '  she  called  from  the  window,  turning  her  streaming 
eyes  toward  her  betrothed.  lie  turned  his  pale  face  toward  her,  and 
made  her  a  mute  sign  of  adieu. 

*  Two/'  and  the  headsman  swung  his  sword  on  high.  Then  Bilde- 
gard,  white  as  ashes,  stretched  out  her  hand  to  the  Baron  and  said : 
'  Lead  me  to  the  chapel  1 ' 

'  Unbind  the  prisoner  and  lead  him  to  his  room,'  ordered  the  Baron. 
*  Now  come,  my  bride.' 

And  he  led  her  to  the  chapel,  and  the  nuptial  benediction  was  pro- 
nounced, and  nildegard  was  Baroness  von  Eatzenellenbogen.  She  fell 
fainting,  and  was  carried  by  her  maidens  into  the  sacristy. 

While  the  Baron  was  still  waiting,  they  heard  a  cry  of  alarm  from 
the  sentinel,  and  the  feudal  lord  sprang  forth  and  mounted  the  wall. 
Lo !  on  the  other  side  of  the  moat  sate  Hildegard  upon  a  snow-white 
palfrey,  and  waved  her  hand  to  him,  and  struck  her  horse  with  a  light 
whip,  and  away  like  the  wind.  He  sprang  from  the  wall,  and  across  the 
draw-bridge ;  there  stood  a  jet-black  charger  saddled,  and  without  a 
moment's  thought  the  Baron  leaped  upon  his  back  and  drove  the  spurs 
into  his  sides.  The  bound  of  the  steed  was  like  the  swoop  of  an  eagle, 
and  he  thundered  do\{n  the  hill.  God,  what  a  wild  ride  I  plashing 
through  marsh  and  brook,  scrambling  through  thicket  and  rocky  pass, 
the  woman  and  the  palfrey  before,  the  Baron  behind  on  his  swart  steed, 
that  snorted  with  fury.  On  up  the  Rhine,  through  startled  hamTet,  dark 
cedar-wood,  on  past  the  rock  of  the  Lorelei  to  the  house  of  a  I  oatman 
on  the-  shore.  Here  he  saw  Hildegard  spring  from  her  palfrey,  and  into 
a  skiff,  which  with  one  light  push  she  sent  from  the  shore.  A  few  bounds 
brought  her  pursuer  to  the  same  place,  and  in  another  moment  he  too 
was  in  a  boat  sweeping  down  the  fierce  current  of  the  Rhine. 

With  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  he  saw  her  approach  the  rock  of  the 
Lorelei,  and  with  light  foot  leap  upon  it.  Then  she  dashed  the  white 
wreath  from  her  head  and  shook  down  her  tresses,  no  longer  brown,  but 
golden  as  the  sun-light ;"  she  tore  the  robe  from  her  shoulders,  and  her 
white  bosom  rose,  fair  as  the  snow,  and  with  her  ivory  arms  she  swept 
the  golden  chords  of  a  harp,  and  her  weird,  sweet  song  rang  into  tne 
reeling  brain  of  the  Baron. 

*  O  God  ! '  he  shrieked, '  it  is  the  Lorelei.'  And  as  the  power  of  the 
whirlpool  caught  his  bark  he  heard  her  ringing,  unearthly  laugh,  and 
saw  her  mocking,  pitiless  face.  And  the  whirlpool  had  him  and  sucked 
him  down  into  its  vortex,  and  drew  him  round  and  round  amid  the  sharp 
rocks  at  the  bottom,  and  threw  his  bruised  corpse  back  up  to  the  surface, 
and  the  current  cast  it  at  the  feet  of  the  retainers  upon  the  shore. 

And  when  they  would  have  raised  it  to  bear  it  to  the  chapel,  a  horrid, 
ear-piercing  whistle  was  heard,  and  the  little  man  appeared,  seized  the 
corpse  by  the  belt,  swung  it  about  like  a  feather,  and  vanished  with  it 
into  the  ground. 
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Thu9,  f«|{  her  pity,  did  the  Lorelei  take  the  form  of  Hildegard  and 
lure  the  Baron  to  his  doom.  As  f  >r  Elildegard,  all  that  the  marriage  had 
accomplished  was  to  make  her  inheritres-*  of  the  domain  and  castle  of 
Katzenellenbogen ;  and  not  knowing  precisely  what  else  to  do  with  it, 
she  presented  it  to  Graf  Max  von  Steinrad,  with  all  that  was  in  it, 
including  herself. 


A     Z.     A     X     • 


Thb  maple's  light  and  slender  rods 

A  crimson  glory  round  me  shed, 
And  on  the  air  an  incense  floats 

Fresh  from  the  violet's  dewy  hed ; 
The  willow's  sad  and  drooping  boughs 

Upon  the  breeze  their  tassels  wave, 
And  with  the  south  wind  weep  and  sigh 

Around  a  low  and  lonely  grave. 


One  year  ago,  and  she  who  sleeps 

Beneath  the  church-yard's  chilly  monld, 
Above  the  place  wiiere  now  she  rests, 

The  secrets  of  lier  bosom  told ; 
Her  bright  and  glowing  cheeks  outshone 

The  8i)ring-time  maple's  crimson  bloom: 
Alasl  tnat  loveliness  like  hers 

Should  blossom  only  for  the  tomb! 


The  Summer  wove  its  wreath  of  flowers 

Around  her  tresses,  glory-crowned : 
It  found  her  rosy  as  the  hours 

That  hail  the  suit's  returning  round ; 
It  left  her  as  the  lily  pale 

That  grows  upon  the  grassy  lea, 
With  beauty  more  of  heaven  than  earth, 

A  thing  of  love  and  purity. 


When  Antnmn's  red  and  dying  leaves 

In  heaps  within  tne  forest  lay, 
Snstainea  by  cliild-like  faith  and  trust, 

With  seraph-wing  she  passed  away. 
We  heard  upon  the  northern  hills 

The  icy  Winter's  heavy  tread, 
And  kissing  then  her  snowy  brow, 

Sadly  we  laid  her  with  the  dead. 
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Uf-CorrriiY  Lkttvrb.    Edited  by  Proftsaaor  B ^  National  Obaenratory.    In  ooo  volame:  pp. 

399.    New- York:  D.  Applbton  amd  Company. 

Tub  'inkling*  of  this  yolume  which  we  gave  our  readers  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Knickerbocker  will  have  stimulated  their  curiosity  to  hear  more  of  it ; 
and  this  notice,  we  trust,  may  move  them,  by  its  purchase,  to  see  more  of  it^ 
'complete  in  the  original.'  We  begin  by  remarking,  that  the  size  of  the  volume 
is  convenient,  the  lines  open  and  clear,  the  paper  good,  and  that  there  are  two 
very  tasteful  engravings,  from  designs  by  Wier,  who  *  touches  nothing  that  he 
does  not  ornament'  But  the  exterior  of  the  work,  neat  as  it  is,  will  scarcely 
be  noticed  by  the  reader,  after  he  has  commenced  the  book.  The  author  wins 
at  onco  upon  your  confidence  by  his  simplicity,  his  genuine  feeling,  and  his  un- 
affected love  of  outward  and  'humau*  nature.  His  book  is  informed  with  a 
religious  spirit,  which  you  see  rather  in  .the  heart  of  the  author  than  in  any 
forced  exhibition  of  it  for  your  behoof.  There  are  touches  of  quiet  humor  occa^ 
sionally,  and  satire  that  will  be  none  the  less  effective  from  its  being  sly  and 
unmalicious.  But  we  shall  let  the  author  speak  for  himself  in  the  few  extracts 
for  which  we  can  find  space :  commencing  with  the  annexed  beautiful  passage 
from  a  letter  describing  'Sunday  Nighty'  with  the  family  of  'Pundison  House,' 
recalling  and  singing  over  *the  old  Connecticut  hymns: ' 

*  Wk  meet  now  —  those  of  as  who  are  left  —  but  more  rarely.  We  sing  the  same  songs :  but 
we  are  not  all  here.  Some  have  faded  awiiy,  and  others  are  scattered  about  the  laud.  Shall  we 
ever  meet  ngidn  to  sing  those  old  tunes  Y  Not  here.  We  can  have  but  an  echo  of  those  davs  now. 
But  we  may  meet — all  meet — in  a  better  home.  (May  our  Father  In  Heaven  grant  that  this 
be  so  !)  We  mny  all  meet  there  and  sing  them  again,  with  the  hosts  of  Heaven;  with  the 
*tbonsaiid9  and  ihonsirnds,  and  ten  times  tliousjinds,*  who  surround  the  throne  of  the  Lamb,  and 
cease  not  day  uor  night,  saying,  *Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  ia,  aiid 
is  to  come.* 

*A11  gitthered  at  one  hearth  —  fkther,  and  mother,  and  sisters,  and  brothers— to  walk  in  while 
robes :  to  sing  there  the  song  of  the  redeemed  in  Klory  I  Oh,  my  father  and  my  Ood,  will  this  be 
so ?     All  — all  Kulhered  In  that  hiippy  honw !    Will  it  be  so ? 

*  I  have  been  to-niKht  in  one  of  my  sad  but  Joyous  moods:  silent  and  bewildered :  the  images  of 
old  friends  and  old  limes  about  me.  [t  is  not  long  since  my  voice  was  strong  and  firm.  It  is  so 
now  ;  but  in  this  sinmge  humor—  this  indomitable  wilfulness  of  the  heart  —  I  have  no  power  over 
iL  I  can  but  sit,  speechless,  and  look  up  with  a  trembling  hope  to  the  kind  iiKAVKN  which  is 
over  all. 

•1  was  sitting,  to-night,  leaned  bock  In  my  chair,  while  T.  sat  by  the  hearth,  gazing  silently  upon 
the  dyinff  emhera,  when  my  father  came  in,  and  without  speaking  to  us,  began  walking  slowly 
across  the  roi>m.  Presently  he  begnn  an  old  anthem,  in  a  low  tone,  his  voice  —  a  very  unUAuai 
tfatns; — trembling,  and  at  times  almost  faiiinct  him,  while  he  walked  slowly  back  and  forth.  The 
words,  as  well  as  1  remember  them,  were :  ^  Fnreweil,  farewell,  my  ftiends,  and  God  gmnt  that  we 
may  meet  aeaiii,  where  trouble  shnll  rcase  and  har:nonv  abound.'  Aa  he  finished  sinKiii?,  he 
tamed  to  me  and  asked  what  old  piece  it  whs.  ^StnmKC,^  he  said,  Hhat  I  should  think  of  it  now. 
I  do  not  renicmber  of  singing  it  in  more  than  forty  years.  It  must  be  one  of  the  old  pieces  we 
used  to  sini^  on  Litchfield  Hill ;'  and  ag>iin  ho  repesiieii  it  slowly,  as  If  searching  carefully  for  the 
old  tones  »f>  loiig  burled  —  '  Farewell,  fnreweil.  my  (rieiMlsP 

*  lio  retirjd  soon  ufter,  but  presently  returned,  with  a  black  leather-covered  book  (*  Sonf^g  of  the 
Templf^*  H\9^)  tiiok  a  soit  by  the  table,  by  the  side  of  my  wife,  and  opening  the  book  carefully, 
tamed  to  an  old  tune  not  at  all  fismiliar  to  me,  but  of  a  soft  and  plaintive  strain.    It  was  veiy  sim- 
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pie  In  tone,  but  exceedingly  dIfllcuH  {n  constrnctlon.  My  ftither  annff  It  ihmafrh  once  by  himseli; 
and  then  asked  us  to  sing  it  with  htm.  1  wiis  In  thnt  ftMtltsh  condition  I  have  meotinned  —  my 
eye*  troubltxl  with  tears  — and  could  make  no  reply.  I  was.  In  fuel,  pretending  to  sleep.  My 
father  l<>oke<l  at  ine  a  moment,  over  his  glasses,  but  said  no  more,  and  began  singing  again ;  my 
wife  Joining  with  him.    These  are  the  words : 

•••Tib  flntnhed.*ao  the  Savtook  cried. 
And  ni<>^kly  bowed  iiin  hend  and  died; 
•TIb  finished  — y«9 — the  race  is  run. 
The  battle  ■  fought— the  victory  won  I  * 

*They  sang  it  again  and  again,  with  the  same  words.  My  wife  has  a  sweet  voice,  and  they  both 
sang  in  low  and  snbdned  tones;  my  father  using  but  little  of  his  usual  gcfltlciilalion,  only  nisinflraod 
lowering  his  hnnds  slowly,  as  In  prayer.  Once  at  the  cloee  of  the  verse,  be  lotiked  at  T.  with  a 
smile,  and  remarked,  gently,  that  she  did  not  quite  touch  a  certain  note.  *Bul,*  said  he.  In  the 
same  low  tone,  Mt  is  very  Intricate.'  Again  and  again  they  repeated  It,  and  the  worda  atUl  tluub 
at  my  heart: 

♦  'The  battle  •■  fought— the  Tictory  wont' 

<At  length  my  father  rose,  bowed,  withont  speaking,  and  retired.  T.  came  and  sat  by  me, 
flUently,  for  a  few  moments,  and  went  up  to  her  rest. 

*And  now  the  midnight  hsis  come,  my  fViend.  and  Sunday  night  Is  over.  I  must  go  now.  But  I 
aball  still  see  that  picture  of  youth  and  age  bending  over  the  old  book  —  the  calm  and  prayerful  Oice 
of  T.  and  the  grave  but  rapt  look  of  my  t'uther:  I  shall  still  bear,  in  the  morning  watch,  those 
iweet.  Bad  tones,  and  those  glorious  words : 

*  'T  le  finished-—  yen  —  the  race  !■  run  } 
The  baitlo  fought  —  the  victory  wun  t  ' 

Now  here  are  two  'bits^*  as  connoisseurs  pay,  in  picking  out  the  beautiea  of 

a  fine  picture,  which  strike  us  as  being  very  felicitous  writing.   And  yet  the  one 

is  simply  a  fragment  of  a  'cattle-piece,'  and  the  other  a  'good-bye'  to  a  favorite 

horse: 

*TiB  had  her  calf,  as  usual,  last  spring,  and  as  usual.  It  was  taken  ttom  ber.  after  a  we^  or  ao. 
This  Is  perhaps,  the  most  exciting  part  of  I'la'a  life :  lor  such  is  her  fury  on  these  occasions,  that 
^e  are  obligetl  to  shut  her  In  the  stable,  ajrefully  hiding  which  way  the  calf  Is  taken ;  as  that  way 
ahe  would  take,  over  whatever  hindrances,  s'he  has  oiien  been  down  a  twenty-loot  bank,  in  ihb 
rear  of  the  arove,  but  by  what  miracle  to  arrive  at  ihc  bottom  alive,  no  body  bus  been  present  to 
witness.  For  a  day  or  two,  and  sometimes  for  a  wei>k,  alter  the  calf  la  taken  away,  the  cow  goes 
about  in  a  melancholy  and  half*distntcted  manner,  giving  out  horrid  ejaculations,  and  running  at 
every  thing  which  has  the  remotest  refembhfnco  to  a  calf.  But  after  a  few  davs,  these  die  away 
into  low  wails ;  and  in  the  sweetness  of  the  new  grara,  she  forgets  at  last  that  sbe  Is  a  mother,  or 
apparently  forgets,  and  nearly  all  day  you  will  sec  her  sitting  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  the  little 
knoll  in  the  east  pasture,  (for  I  speak  not  now  of  the  solstitial  beats,  when  she  goes  down  under 
the  hickories.)  and  looking  always  to  the  rising  sun.  There  sat  Tib,  this  laat  summer,  as  she  bad 
for  many  summers  before^  and  was  to  all  appearance  content  and  cheerful  It  was  now  about  two 
months  after  her  calf  had  been  removed,  when  one  morning  I  walked  out  Into  the  pasture,  and 
there  Miw,  in  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  whole  worid,  this  same  llUle  Tib  being  suckled  by  a  greal 
bhick  cidf.  which  had  broken  in  from  a  neighbor's  premises!  Aa  you  may  stippose,  my  Indigna- 
tion, not  less  than  my  amazement,  was  excessive.    But  what  was  wonderftil,  ^ir,  die  revised  to 


ffive  up  the  big  boobv.  In  short,  there  whs  ne;trty  the  same  time  and  trouble  in  creating  thta 
divorce,  that  there  bad  been  in  taking  away  her  little  heifer;  wh1di,by  the  way,  was.  like  herscdUi; 
of  a  beautiful  red.    Now,  how  could  she  Imagine  this  black  rascal  to  he  her  lUtle  red  helfert    But 


here  I  remark,  that  perhaps  she  did  nX  Tib  is  no  fool ;  but  if  she  has  a  fault.  U  is  her  extraordl- 
nary  benevolence.  And  I  take  this  position :  ahe  probably  said  to  herself:  ^  Bless  my  soul  and 
Ixxly !  look  at  that  calf  I  but  it 's  not  my  liule  heifer ;  the  bhick  rascal,  he  comes  up  to  me  as  though 
I  was  his  mother.  He  Is  a  bold  fellow  I  there  he  is  noeing  and  butting  about :  upon  my  wora; 
modest,  eh  T  Ah  well,  my  good  people,  while  i*m  a  cow,  and  there's  calvea  abroad,  here 'a 
breakfast  for  all!* 

*Havo  I  told  you  that  Jbni«t  is  gone?  ay.  Sir,  gone!  I  have  sent  ber  to  my  cousin,  the  squire. 
J0H9NV,  who  la  at  a  neighbor's,  took  ber  to  the  station,  and  put  her  on  the  cars,  neatly  blanketed, 
and  with  a  clean  halter,  labelled, '  Jknny  of  the  Vinei^eavee,  for  the  Squirk  at  the  Falla  of  the 
fiattle-down,  Old  Connecticut '  The  SqriRK  Is  well  acquainted  with  all  her  waya,  and  promises 
to  take  care  of  her.  5he  la,  aa  it  were,  retired  from  life :  for  years  I  have  used  her  but  rarely,  and 
now  she  is  to  devote  herself  entirely  to  domestic  matters.  In  short,  1  have  already  spoken  tor  the 
flrat  coll.  Think,  Sir.  of  a  colt  from  J«nht  ;  a  young  lightning ;  a  awUl  embodiment  of  nerve 
and  fkncy,  kicking  up  his  heels  under  those  grand  old  mounlalnsT  Some  people  question  whether, 
being  in  her  latter  days,  and  a  horse  of  such  high  Imagination,  the  having  a  colt  may  not  frighten 
her  out  of  her  wits.  I  can  imagine  her  trembling,  and  staring  with  a  mute  look  of  awe  and  won- 
der, at  the  apparition ;  but.  Sir,  when  slie  appreciates  the  fact,  that  this  la  bone  of  her  bone,  and 
flesh  of  her  flesh,  how  bright  will  be  the  pasture  that  morning;  how  sunny  all  the  worid  I  8be 
will  behave  herself  with  the  dignity  of  a  mother ;  but  If  that  youngster  over  geta  to  Imagine  thai 
he  is  doing  any  great  thing,  as  he  tlourishea  about  the  Iota,  how  will  ahe  undeceive  the  lad— for 
the  fkct  la,  the  mare  never  will  be  old :  especially  now  that  she  Is  to  have  oolta,  and  to  lead  a  pa»> 
toral  life,  for  the  real  of  her  days. 

'  Gooa-bye,  Ja  aav :  never  again  shall  I  go  over  your  head.  In  a  soroeivet,  aa  I  did  so  often,  yean 
and  veara  ago.  I  am  safe  flrom  that,  and  you  are  let  out  Into  sweet  grasses,  and  young  peaa,  and  all 
flood  things,  for  the  rnt  of  your  life.  But,  by  and  by,  as  the  years  roll  on,  you  wiil.  anme  day, 
wander  away  up  the  hlU-alde,  and  there  lie  down  for  the  laat  time,  under  the  big  apple^ree  by  the 
<lane;  and  by  that  time,  perhapa,  or  iooner,  I  shall  have  done  with  looking  on.  In  iitia  awlfl'lboled 
J  Ife,  and  thelight  of  the  river  .and  the  pasture  wUl  have  Ikded  away.    Good-bye :  good-bye.* 
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Our  author  is  usually  calm  and  quiet^  and  'possesses  himself  in  great  content- 
ment ; '  but  one  evening  he  was  very  much  '  out  of  sorts*  indeed ;  and  he  gives 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  this  wise :  *Ah  1  what  a  day  we  have  had :  howling,  blow- 
ing, snow-squalling!  I*m  going  to  bed,  but  I  don*t  expect  to  sleep  a  wink.  I 
shall  wink,  however ;  wink,  and  wink,  and  wink,  all  night  Do  nothing  else. 
Devils  will  be  about,  and  processions  of  little  people  six  inches  high.  /'  know 
them.  See  them  often.  All  making  faces  and  doing  the  silliest  things.  All 
gaping,  sneezing,  blowing  in  tin-horns,  ringing  bells — ScatI  '  This  sounds  like 
a  *  tendency  of  blood  to  the  head.*  We  close  our  extracts  with  a  letter  entitled 
*I>rive  Slow,^  which,  while  it  depicts  an  overtasked  brain,  is  full  of  meaning: 

*  Mt  father  was  right.    I  have  driven  too  fhst. 

*Aim1  oh,  ihat  Bonie  angel,  In  ibe  days  gone  by,  had  conllnnally  written  In  letters  of  Are  between 
me  uid  this  our  dashing  world-  In  all  limes  of  peril,  in  by-ways  and  In  dark  places— tboee 
words  of  wiadoro,  drtve  «/•»,  drive  slow 

*■  For  NOW  —  we  must  go  on :  at  whatever  rate,  we  mast  drive  on :  and  there  Is  no  rest ;  no  rest, 
although  we  go  to  wreck  and  ruin,  as  crumbling  bones  and  bewildered  head  attest.  In  short, 
FtDle«aor,  we  are  coming  to  a  break-up. 

^The  outriders  are  about:  outriders  of  the  long  nighta,  the  nights  to  come :  nights  of  watching 
and  trouble;  among  the  mountains,  the  *  dark  mountains:*  among  the  strange  flicee,  and  doings 
•till  more  siranse:  nights  to  which  the  morning  is  a  hymn  of  Jnj  and  thanksgiving. 

^Atid  beyond,  is  Dkath.  Over  the  way  there,  and  not  far.  death.  Him,  with  God>  help,  we 
can  meet,  bui  I  like  not  this  company. 

*  Forerunners  of  evil  —  officious  messengers —  Vanish  I 

*1  say  Ibis  with  some  dignity,  but  in  a  moment  ihey  are  here  again ;  and  oh,  so  busy,  busy, 
hxuv :  and  tur  ever  In  that  continual  mutter  and  sneeze. 

*■  You  will  ihink,  perhaps,  I  am  outlining  imaginary  things.  Would  that  I  could  give  you  Jml 
the  outlines.  It  would  sulUfy  you  for  a  lile-timc,  even  if  you  had  been  bom  in  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains.   Frawk  knows  them  it  ell,  but  he  is  away  over  the  blue  water. 

^They  are  about  me,  by  times,  all  day,  these  imaginary  (?)  voices,  but  at  night  they  come  in 
crowds. 

*  It  is  now  approaching  the  midnight,  and  I  am  alone,  writing  here  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
This,  1  suppose,  is  AicU  1  am  a  fact,  also.  I  see  myself,  the  paper  and  pen,  the  fire  now  in  its 
ashes,  the  empty  chairs  which  our  genlle-people  lelt  an  hour  ago  for  their  rooms  above ;  and  to 
any  oue  else  the  room  would  xeem  solemn  ana  still  as  the  grave.  Jt  is  nut.  Polemn  enouah  it  is, 
but  fill!  of  people.  1  could  see  them  with  slight  effort,  but  am  careAil  to  make  no  experiments. 
I  have  triea  that  in  times  past :  it  was  unplenaant.  It  is  enough  to  hear  them,  as  1  do  now ;  not  in 
some  distant  clumber,  but  here  at  my  elbow,  within  the  sweep  of  my  arm,  muttering  and  com- 
philiiiiig  always  in  low,  sud  tones,  but  all  about  what,  no  man  knoweth  this  side  the  grave. 
LoiifT,  long  diitcusslous,  broken  with  sudden  stiirts  and  pauses,  exclamations,  whistlings,  and  cough- 
lugs  especially :  but  malnlv  it  is  a  low,  grumbling  monotone  l>om  very  unhappy  people  appft- 
reiilly,  who  can^  be  salislled,  and  are  continually  questioning  and  questioning,  aiul  a^ln  ques- 
tl<M>iiig,  and  objecting  for  ever  and  for  ever  to  all  propositions  of  peace. 

*i  turn  round  In  my  chair  (they  are  always  on  my  left)  and  say  to  them,  mentally:  *  Will  you 
plea*e  stop  lor  a  few  moroeutsY  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  be  quiet,  say  for  five  minutes,  (only 
five  minutes,)  while  I  flniab  this  letter  ¥ '    1  do  this  in  the  gentlest  manner,  but: 

*'No  — no  — cauHslop  — can't  — can't  — can't:  don't  know  Aoie  — no  — no— cantstopP 

*  I  rise,  and  thunder  —  G  kt  oi*t  I  Pcattkr  I 

*Tbis  frightens  them  some,  (they  are  aihdd  of  me  as  death ;  there's  comfort  in  that;)  but  In  a 
moment  they  are  here  again. 

*•  irkjf  do  they  come  to  me  ?  Professor,  man  of  science,  stargszer,  why  t  and  why  do  they  come 
to  me  7    I  can 't  help  them.    Let  thein  speak  out.,  and  above  board ;  but  these  hints  ! 

*  I  shudder  to  think,  however,  that  If  they  should  speak  plainly,  intelligibly,  I  should  inevitably 
reply  ;  and  this,  carried  on  to  anv  extent,  would  be  —  what  Y  Speiik  it  out.  Professor,  speak  it  out ; 
no  hiut«  thim  you,  mv  fast  friend ;  It  would  t>e  —  madness  I 

*  ThiiL  however.  I  oo  not  apprehend ;  for  I  know  them  of  old.  They  are  forerunners  of  the  long 
nlghtis  beyond  which,  ss  1  said,  is  death.  But  let  them  come.  1  have  driven  too  fast,  and  most 
pey  the  reckoning.* 

We  have  found  no  space,  much  to  our  regret,  to  notice  a  pleasant  thread  of 
foreign  correspondence,  appearing  here  and  there^  in  artistio  juxtaposition  and 
Tariety  in  the  volume,  in  the  shape  of  gossipping  letters  from  one  Frank 
Bktabs,  who  seems  to  think  and  write  marrellously  like  the  friend  to  whom  he 
addresses  his  epistles.  The  paternity  of  the  *  log-book '  on  ship-board  we  faney 
we  oould  almost  '  swear  to.'  Life  at  sea,  the  arrival  on  a  foreign  shore,  and 
running  glances  at  life  in  Paris,  are  exceedingly  well  sketched.  But  we  must 
take  sudden  leave  of  these  'Up-Country  Letters^'  and  with  the  foregoing 
•▼idenees  of  their  variety  and  pleasantness^  oommend  them  cordially  to  the 
aooeptanee  and  admiration  of  our  readera 
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New  RnBTomcAL  Bbidbk  and  Elocutiohmt.    Bt  William  H.  Gilder,  A.M.    In  one Tolune : 
pp.  336.    New- York :  J.  C.  Rikbr. 

The  author,  unlike  the  majority  of  those  who  prepare  school-books,  modestij 
remarks  in  his  preface  that  his  work  does  not  claim  superiority  oyer  all  its  pre- 
decessors, nor  does  he  know  that  the  interests  of  education  are  suffering  for  the 
want  of  it;  but  that  his  long  experience  as  a  teacher  has  qualified  him,  he 
believes,  to  prepare  a  reading-book  which  will  be  found  valuable  to  those  to 
whom  is  confided  the  training  of  tlie  rising  generation.  From  an  examinadon, 
however,  of  its  selections,  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  it  will  be  found  fully 
equal  to  many  similar  works,  and  in  some  respects  decidedly  superior.  While 
the  old  standard  extracts  from  the  best  authors  are  still  reproduced,  that  they 
may  continue  to  each  successive  generation  '  familiar  as  household  words,*  many 
names  have  been  added  from  the  catalogue  of  those  who  have  enriched  our 
current  age,  and  added  brightness  to  our  national  literature.  There  are  several 
hundreds  of  judicious,  well-made  selections,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  well 
adapted  to  make  the  scholar  versed  in  the  most  eloquent  and  beautiful  writers 
of  the  language.  The  work  is  preceded  by  a  succinct  and  excellent  essay  on  the 
essential  principles  of  elocution.    We  wish  it  all  the  success  which  it  deserves. 


Mbmoirr  or  Extraordinary  Popular  DBLUsinNs,  and  the  *  Madness  of  the  People.*  ByCHARLBi 
Mackat,  LL.D.    Illustrated  with  Dumerous  Engravings. 

Bof WELLES  Journal  op  a  Tocr  to  tbb  Hbbridbb,  with  Samukl  Jobnson,  LL.D.     lUustrRted 
with  numerous  Engravliigs. 

NiNBVBH  AND  ITS  Palacbb.    The  Diaooveries  of  Botta  and  Latard  applied  to  the  ElucidaUon 
of  Holy  Writ.    By  Josbph  Bonomi,  F.R.d.L. 

RoMB  IN  TBB  NiNKTBBNTH  Cbmturt.    By  CflARLOTTB  A.  Eatoh.    Fifth  Edition:  with  IIliis> 
tratioDB. 

We  have  heretofore,  on  three  or  four  occasions,  alluded  to  the  different  excel- 
lent 'Libraries*  published  by  Bohn,  in  London,  and  Messrs.  Bangs,  Brother 
AND  Company,  Park-row,  in  this  city,  and  we  are  the  more  impressed  with  their 
value  and  beauty  by  every  subsequent  issue.  We  have  now  before  us  the  seve- 
ral books  whose  titles  are  prefixed  to  this  notice.  The  first  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  work,  in  two  volumes.  It  opens  witli  a  description  of  *  LawaMiMit- 
nppi  Bubble,^  familiar  to  our  readers  through  the  admirable  paper  thus  entitled, 
written  by  Wasuington  Irving  for  these  pages.  In  addition  to  thia>  we  have 
the  *  South-Sea  Bubble,*  so  well  depicted  by  Ciiarlis  Lamb,  with  chapters  on  *Th6 
Alchemists,*  Trophesicrs,*  'Fortune-Tellers,*  'Magnetizcrs,*  'Crusaders,*  'Witches,' 
•  Slow-Poisoners,*  '  Haunted  Houses,*  *  Duels  and  Ordeals,'  etc :  the  whole  illus- 
trated by  a  great  number  and  variety  of  effective  engravings.  -  -  -  Th« 
second-named  work  is  a  new  edition  of  the  celebrated  'Tour,*  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  Robert  Cardtiiers,  and  is  illustrated  with  numerous  portraits,  views, 
and  characteristic  designs.  It  contains  some  poetrcal  pieces  by  Dr.  Johnson,  rel- 
ative to  the  tour,  and  never  before  published,  a  series  of  his  conversations,  lite- 
rary anecdotes,  and  opinions  of  men  and  books,  together  with  an  account  of  the 
distresses  and  escape  of  the  grind -son  of  King  James  the  Second,  in  the  year 
1746.    -    -    -    *NncEVBH  and  its  Palaces*  is  a  large  and  liberaPy-illustrated 
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work.    It  bean  this  motto  from  the  Bible,  and  its  dedaotions  are  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  passage : 
( For  the  Btone  shall  cry  oat  of  the  wall,  and  the  beam  oat  of  the  timber  aball  anawer  it.* 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  long  and  elaborate  notice  taken  in  these  pages 
of  Latard*s  discoyeries,  at  the  time  they  first  transpired,  and  will  therefore  feel 
a  renewed  interest  in  the  interesting  work  now  published.  -  -  -  Thx  yolume 
last  named  in  our  list  is  the  first  of  two,  now  published  from  the  fifth  edition. 
The  work  contains  a  complete  account  of  the  ruins  of  the  'Ancient  City/  the 
remains  of  the  Middle-Ages^  and  the  monuments  of  modem  times,  with  remarks 
on  the  fine  arts,  the  museums  of  sculpture  and  painting,  the  manners,  customs^ 
and  religious  ceremonies  of  the  modern  Romans,  etc.,  eta  Thirty  four  engrayed 
illustrations  truly  *  embellish  *  the  work,  and  a  complete  index  leayes  nothing  to 
be  desired  for  the  conyenience  and  gratifi  nation  of  the  reader.  From  the  same 
enterprising  publishers  we  haye  *The  Tattler'  and  'Guardian;'  the  fifth  yolume 
of  *  Va*art8  Lives  of  the  PaintetB^  of  the  '  Standard  Library ; '  '  (hnd^  Literally 
TrawlaUd^^  (Heroides,  Amours,  Art  of  Loye,  etc.,)  of  the  '  Classical  Library ; '  and 
'ITrrbi/A  Bridgewaier  Treatitea,*  of  the  'Scientific  Library:'  all  of  them  works 
of  the  highest  character  and  yalue,  but  of  which  we  cannot  farther  speak  '  at 
this  present' 


Tbb  Lifk  and  Works  or  Robkrt  Burivs.    Edited  hj  Robert  Cbambhrs.    In  foor  TOlames. 
Volumes  One  and  Two.   New- York:  Harper  awd  Brothbrs. 

Thkre  is  reason,  we  think,  to  belieye  that  the  present  edition  of  Burns*  life 
and  works  will  eyentually  take  the  place  of  all  others  that  haye  preceded  it 
Aside  from  the  new  matter  here  presented,  much  of  which  possesses  no 
ordinary  interest,  the  arrangement  of  the  work  is  admirable.  Instead  of  the 
poems  being  inserted  together  after  the  biography,  as  in  all  other  editions  here- 
tofore, they  are  mingled  with  the  descriptions  of  the  scenes  and  eyents  in  Burns' 
life  which  gaye  rise  to  them.  Currik  aimed  at  no  detail  of  the  poet*s  life,  and 
did  little  more  than  arrange  reports  on  the  subject  from  the  poet  himself  and 
others,  and  to  accompany  the  naiTatiye  with  dissertations  on  the  institutional 
influences  which  affect  the  character  of  the  Scottish  peasant  In  the  publication 
of  the  poetical  and  prose  writings  of  Burns,  he  paid  little  attention  to  arrange- 
ment or  illustration,  but  contented  himself  with  a  tasteful  selection.  Lockhart*s 
life  of  the  poet  adds  little  to  the  details  preyiously  known,  although  it  is  kind 
without  being  partial  toward  its  subject,  and  informed  with  a  fine  spirit  of  crit- 
icisnoL  Allan  Cunninoham*s  biography  giyes  a  great  amount  of  anecdote,  and 
has  much  of  the  charm  of  that  pleasant  writer's  manner ;  yet  he  failed  to  appre- 
hend and  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  his  subject,  and  his  work  left  much  to 
be  desired.  In  the  present  yolumee^  the  author  has  entered  upon  a  minute  exam- 
ination  of  all  the  materials  which  existed  for  a  biography  of  the  great  peasant- 
bard,  and  has  collected  new  and  authentic  particulars  from  all  ayailable  sources, 
including  the  memory  of  his  youngest  sister,  who  still  suryiyes.  The  author 
muBt  haye  been  at  yast  pains  of  research  in  ascertaining  dates ;  in  tracing  the 
relations  of  writings  to  facts,  and  facts  to  writings ;  in  checking  mistakes,  not 
merely  of  biographers,  but  of  the  poet  himself  and  his  nearest  relatiyes;  and  in 
verifying  fresh  information  of  the  highest  interest  and  yalue.    Commending 
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this  edition,  which  is  in  a  convenient  form,  and  well  executed,  to  the  heartj 
acceptance  of  every  lover  of  Bitepts  and  of  true  Scottish  poetrj,  we  dose  oar 
notice  with  this  single  pa&sage  from  Uie  author's  preface : 

*A8  to  the  tone  Adopted  rej^rdinsr  the  nufaU  of  BrRiifi,  my  wish  has  been,  {n  a  word,  to  write 
the  truth  with  tenderuefls.  To  say  that  Bdrns  was  r  mnn,  ie  to  ti\y  that  he  was  not  without  InBrm- 
ities.  On  this  subject  there  hiis  been  much  ermr  on  both  nde^s  »nd  the  very  prominence  ^ven  to 
the  subject  hiis  involved  an  injustice.  I  Teel,  for  my  own  pnrt,  no  hesltntion  in  stiowfni;  RrRNs  as 
the  helngof  Impulse  and  passion,  rubiect,  like  other  men,  to  occasional  aberrations,  which  he 
actUHliv  was,  but  this  In  due  subordination  to  the  maiiv  ndminlile  traits  of  ch.inicter  which  shone 
In  his  life  and  writings.  Re^^ardlnff  one  whose  brief  life  was  one  Imiff  hardshits  relieved  by  little 
beside  an  uiigaiuftil  excitement;  who.  during  this  siu^nilnrly  htipless  career,  did,  on  the  whole, 
well  maintain  the  irntnd  battle  of  Will  ni^ilnst  Circum»tince^:  who,  simnice  to  8:iy,ln  the  mid«*t  of 
his  ownV^verty,  conferred  an  inestimable  ami  imperishable  i^ft  upim  mankind  —  an  Undyinir  Voice 
for  their  flne^tt  sympathies;  stamping  ut  the  same  time  more  deeply  the  divind doctrine  of  the  Ain- 
damenbil  equality  of  consideratioti  due  to  all  men ;  reffiirdino:  stich  n  one,  jusilce  miirht  pcThnps  be 
contented  with  less,  but  it  could  not  well  ieinand  more.  Uh  writinsa Involve  much  that  one  can- 
not but  think  unhappily  chosen  In  point  of  sulijcct  and  nllusion ;  but,  aAer  all,  who  could  wish 
even  those  which  are  most  inlellcitous  in  this  respect  unwritten  7 ' 


A  Step  from  ihb  Nkw  World  to  the  Old,  and  back  aoain.    By  Ubkrt  P.  Tafpam.    In  two 
Totumes:  pp.  606.    New- York:  D.  Applktor  and  Company. 

There  has  been  no  lack,  for  several  years  past,  of  books  of  European  travel; 
insomuch  that  it  requires  a  bold  and  adventurous  writer,  or  one  whose  name 
alone  would  give  a  prestige  to  his  book,  to  venture  upon  the  publication  of  his 
•travel's  history.*  We  are  glad,  however,  in  common,  we  are  quite  certain,  with 
all  his  readers,  that  Mr.  Tappan  has  thus  adventured.  "He  has  gone  over  ground, 
to  be  sure,  that  has  often  been  gone  over  before ;  he  has  seen  men  and  things 
often  seen  and  described ;  and  yet  he  has  invested  all  that  he  saw  and  heard 
with  a  new  interest^  and  given  us  a  comparatively  fresh  work.  As  a  sins^le  ex- 
ample  of  the  spirited  style  of  his  volumes,  we  present  this  'picture  in  liitle'of 
the  Qrindelwald  and  Oberland  Alps,  which  brings  that  scene  of  grandeur  at  once 
before  the  reader: 

*  I  cHAifCBD  to  look  toward  the  Grindelwald,  where  the  mountains  had  been  for  an  hour  or  two 
veiled  in  clouds,  when  a  shlninx  speck  caught  my  eye,  hifrh  up  In  the  heavens  above  the  clouds, 
and  as  I  supposed,  at  first,  above  the  tops  of  the  Alps.    The  clouds  opened  a  little  moro,  and  i 

girceived  it  was  a  snow-peak.  I  never  before  had  such  an  lmpre<v)ton  of  tho  height  of  the  Alps, 
ur  Judgment  of  beifl^ht,  as  well  as  of  magnitude  genendly.  is  relative.  From  childhood  nothing 
has  Hppenred  so  high  to  us  beneath  the  henvens  as  the  clouds.  From  the  pince  where  I  was,  I 
could  not  see  any  of  the  lower  mountains;  I  saw  only  a  mass  of  clouds  atul  the  8Mow-pe:»k  above 
them.  The  compnriaon,  therefore,  was  simply  with  the  clouds  themselves.  How  high  did  it  ap- 
pear? The  heignt  varied  with  my  thought,  but  sometimes  it  seemed  to  occupy  the  elevation  or 
the  sun,  for  It  broke  out  of  the  clouds  as  the  sun  is  often  seen  to  do. 

*  While  sailing  on  the  lake  down  to  Tliun,  as  the  sun  sunk  low  in  the  west,  the  whole  range  of  the 
Oberland  gnidunlly  emerged  ih>m  the  clouds  Peak  nAcr  peak  spnmg  up  Into  the  levelled  beams  of 
the  sun,  and  the  horizon  was  studded  with  eolden  pinnacles  which  seemed  to  rise  from  a  sea  of 
clouds.  The  shores  of  the  lake  rejoiced  in  the  same  l)e;uiiirul  stm-lisht ;  and  when  we  reached  the 
lower  end  of  the  lake,  the  Anr,  as  it  shot  fh>m  Its  bosom,  appesired  like  a  swift  messenger  hasten- 
ing away  to  farofriimd%  to  tell  tliem  a  story  of  the  lake  and  the  mountains. 

*There  is  an  old  castle  in  Thun  —  somo  eijcht  centuries  old  —  sljmdiiig  upon  an  eminence  In  the 
midst  of  the  town,  to  which  you  ascend  by  steps ;  and  near  the  old  tower  is  an  old  church,  with 
a  terrace  on  which  some  yews  are  planted.  This  terrace  looks  out  upon  the  lake  and  the  Alps.  I 
went  up  there  to  witness  the  effect  of  the  setting  sim  upon  the  ice-mountains  whtch  now  lay  ex- 
posed to  view  in  a  clear  atmosphere.  It  is  a  sight  one  cim  never  grow  tireil  of.  I  looked  out  froni 
between  two  younv  yew-trees:  the  old  town  lay  at  my  feet ;  then  came  the  river,  emerging fVom 
the  lake  above  the  town,  with  wootled  bnnks  and  beflutif\il  countr>--8eats  scattered  alone:  then 
the  lake  of  Thun,  now  dark  under  the  shallow  of  the  NIewn;  then  the  farther  shore  rising  Into 
forest  slopes,  and  I'jese  noraln  into  limeslone  hills  and  mountains;  then  the  Alp%  with  mist  at  their 
base  above  the  lower  mounialDs;  and  last  of  all,  the  suowy  tops  In  the  heavens,  bathed  in  purple 
and  roseate  sunshine.* 

We  have  no  farther  room  for  comment  upon  these  volumes;  but  we  maj 
well  forego  that  pleasure,  since  the  work  itself  will  have  found  its  way  to  a 
large  portion  of  our  readers  before  this  Magazine  will  have  left  the  presa  Its 
external  execution,  it  is  not  amiss  to  add,  is  excellent  in  all  respects. 
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Anothkr  ' Letter  fkom  Up  the  Ri7Ra.' — 'There  is  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Kntckkrdocker.'  sajs  a  public  critic,  of  rare  taste  and  accompliphmentd,  *A  LHter 
from,  Up  tJu  River*  chatting  of  every-day  country  life  in  a  style  of  delightful 
freshness  and  naivete  Giye  us  more,  0  friendly  *Kniok  1  *  To  which  appeal  wo 
reply,  by  pointing  to  the  following  admirable  epistle,  which  strikes  us  as  even 
•nperlor  to  any  that  have  preceded  it: 

*  Up  the  River,  Ju/y  18. 

'I:r  my  last  I  informed  you  of  the  reception  of  a  pair  of  superb  Shanghais^  a 
cock  and  a  hen.  They  are  docile  and  magnificent  birds,  distinguished  by  an 
erect  military  carriage,  and  with  voices  which  appear  to  be  clarified  with  rock- 
eandy.  I  put  them  in  the  crib  for  three  or  four  days  until  they  should  become 
domesticated.  But  they  immediately  take  to  their  new  home.  How  diflferent 
from  cats! 

'  Tliis  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  received  presents  of  this  kind :  not 
long  since,  some  imperial  sherry;  and  I  have  had  my  doubts  whether  the  course 
for  roe  would  not  be  to  turn  imperial  beggar,  to  come  out  boldly  and  state  my 
wantSft  when  there  is  no  'manner  of  doubt'  that  they  would  be  supplied;  for 
there  are  so  many  people  who,  to  quote  the  language  of  Mr.  Smith,  my  neighbor, 
'take  an  interest  into  me,*  that  I  should  have  my  enclosures  full  of  blood-stock. 
I  learn  by  your  own  note  to  me  that  you  went  to  Morri8*s  great  sale  at  Ford- 
hano,  fully  cocked  and  primed  with  the  intention  of  procuring  Shanghais,  which 
WHS  baffled  because  only  short-horns  and  Durhams  were  offered  by  the  auction- 
eer. A  dreadful  fatality  attends  our  efforts,  when  directed  toward  making  a 
gift  I  It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  I  got  another  pair  of  Shanghais  from 
some  quarter  or  other,  but  this  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation,  as  I  am 
already  supplied.  The  yellow  legs  of  these  fowls  are  covered  with  down,  and 
they  afford  a  fine  chance  for  the  abandoned  diicken-stealer,  as  they  permit  yon 
to  take  them  from  the  roost  without  flutter  or  noise.  Let  Mr.  Anthont  look  to 
this  when  he  comes  out  of  jail.  Their  excellence  was  discovered  by  the  mission- 
aries at  Shanghai,  in  China,  and  you  will  find  their  pictures  drawn  to  the  life  in 
books  on  poultry.  If  1  mistake  not,  that  excellent  work  written  by  Mr.  Abuah 
Cock  was  published  before  the  importation  of  the  bird. 

'  Some  people  in  these  p:;rts  have  lately  turned  their  chickens  and  even  cattle 
into  the  oat-fields.  It  would  remind  you  of  Pharaoh's  times  to  walk  abroad,  for 
the  'grass-hopper*  has  become  'a  burden.*  They  literally  strip  the  fields  of 
vegetation,  and  go  in  hosts.  After  consuming  the  corn,  the  hay,  and  the  oats,  in 
their  raging  gluttony  they  hop  into  the  windows  and  attack  the  rugs  and  car- 
peta.    The  other  day  they  bit  my  hand,  and  bit  my  cheek,  and  ate  a  hole  in  my 
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lady's  shawl ;  and  their  moaths  are  fall  of  molaMea.  Hopi  are  abtti]dant»  bat 
other  crops  will  be  rare.  Hay  is  already  exorbitantly  high,  I  mean  in  the  mar- 
ket On  the  edges  of  the  high-ways  they  have  literally  gnawed  out  the  roots 
of  the  grasa^  leaving  the  sarfaee  as  bare  as  the  *  Battery '  or  Boston  Common 
after  the  Fourth  of  July.  Froga^  who  have  hitherto  carried  off  the  palm  in 
hopping,  leap  into  the  wells  oat  of  sheer  yezation,  and  remain  in  their  cool  seela- 
sion  until  drawn  up  in  buckets. 

'While  the  locusts  this  year  moye  in  advance,  and  the  grass-hoppers  forage 
among  the  corn.  General  Potato-buo  has  squatted  down  with  his  innumerable 
hosts  in  the  gardens  and  patches^  At  night  they  betake  themselves  to  their 
brown  wings,  and  with  their  stomachs  full  of  potatoes  sit  down  in  a  new  place. 
I  have  impaled  a  half-dozen  of  them  on  the  steel  point  which  writes  thisi  and  I 
now  proceed  to  attack  them  with  my  pen.  For  other  kind  of  bugs  you  oae 
quills^  only  the  feather-end,  dipped  in  corrosive  sublimate  instead  of  corrosive 
ink.  But  of  these  enemies  of  the  Irish  people  no  body  knows  bow  to  get  rid. 
They  are  a  teeming  nuisance*  and  if  you  mash  one  of  them  on  your  hand  it 
immediately  raises  a  blister,  like  the  monkey*s  kiss  inflicted  on  the  dear  little 
sister  of  the  baboon.  It  is  supposed  that  the  incursion  of  the  bugs  is  owing  to 
the  want  of  more  stringent  game-laws,  but  in  Phaeaob's  times,  when  they  did 
not  go  a-shooting,  they  had  them  in  abundance.  It  is  more  than  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  Egyptians  excelled  in  snares^  and  got  more  birds  than  we  do  now 
by  powder  and  shot    Ho  torto,  d  ragicne:  am  I  right  or  wrong  t 

'NiKsrKKMTH.  — To-day  it  is  hot^  hot !  Walking  among  the  mountains  to  get 
milk-weed,  I  came  upon  a  clear  stream  fretting  over  the  stones.  Searching  oat 
a  resplendent  pool  where  the  willows  drooi>ed,  taking  a  btrd*6-eye  view  that  no 
HusiDonA  might  be  at  hand,  looking  around  warily  to  see  that  the  coast  was 
clear  of  snakes,  I  stuck  my  cane  into  the  velvet  turf  upon  the  marge,  and  hang- 
ing thereon  a  beacon  shirt,  upon  my  word,  accoutred  as  I  wa^  I  plunged  in. 
0  font  Bandunce,  tplendidior  vitro  I  O  delightful  rivulet  in  Dutchess  county, 
clear  as  crystal! — how  refreshing  to  the  wearied  traveller  in  search  of  milk- 
weeds I  How  welcome  each  advancing  ripple,  pictured  and  tinted  with  the 
wild  rose  which  grew  upon  the  mai^e,  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  flower  had  become 
detached  from  its  corporeal  form,  and  been  translated  to  the  lymph !  It  was  a 
bath  of  roses,  O  my  friend,  which  Croton  fascets  and  pewter  tubs  cannot  afford. 
For  who  would  touch  the  filthy  flesh-brush  —  oh  horrible  I  —  hung  up  for  general 
use  in  the  steaming  bath-house,  when  he  can  have  the  friction  of  the  willow- 
branches,  which,  like  the  long  hair  of  the  Nereids^  float  upon  the  stream  f  More 
pleasant  far  to  let  your  head  rest  upon  a  rock,  to  be  embraced  and  cradled  by 
the  living  waves,  cast  your  eyes  up  tx)  the  blue  sky,  mark  the  castles,  mountains, 
and  Alpine  masses  formed  by  the  white  clouds,  and  with  a  soul  purified  from 
every  earthly  stain,  and  every  nerve  re-strung,  imagine  much,  and  gather  strength 
and  courage  in  your  buoyant  arms^  which  just  hung  nerveless  at  your  side. 
Tliere  as  I  lay  I  heard  with  satisfaction  the  sound  of  the  broiling  locusts^  and 
the  horns  which  called  the  laborer  to  his  meal,  and  the  enchanting  music  of  the 
bobolink.  The  cat-bird  sang  his  superior  cavatina  in  the  bush;  the  larches 
and  the  mountain-pines  swayed  with  a  faint  celestial  melody;  the  willows 
sighed.  Then  came  floating  along  in  the  amber-cells  of  the  refreshed  brain  sweet 
memories  of  the  poets ;  what  Horatius  says  in  his  odes ;  what  ViRGiLins  in  his 
Eelog^.es;  what  Puntos  in  his  letters;  what  the  classic  muse  of  Izaak  Waltoh, 
and  all  the  Aldine  bards.    From  the  bath  one  rises  up  a  better  man ;  and  he 
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must  be  a  groyelling  wr«tch  indeed  who  would  go  to  do  a  mean  or  sordid  act 
before  his  hair  is  dry.  It  allays  the  mind,  quickens  intellect^  abates  ennwL 
Oh  I  how  flat^  weary,  stale  and  unprofitable  does  life  appear  'in  a  dry  and  thirsty 
land  where  no  water  isT  The  earth  is  regenerated  in  baptism.  In  my  present 
domicile  I  have  one  substitute  for  a  bath,  which  I  admit  is  a  poor  one,  and  would 
meet  with  the  contempt  of  any  Turk,  and  that  is  a  big  tub  and  pponge,  in  which 
I  dabble  two  or  three  times  a  day,  reading  or  writing  at  the  same  time.  That 
is  what  I  am  doing  now,  and  it  is  no  small  matter  to  keep  the  paper  dry. 
Sometimes  when  it  rains  I  sit  on  a  stone  under  a  gutter  at  the  corner  of  the 
house,  pushing  aside  a  wild  rose-bush,  and  so  take  it  This  is  good,  but  the 
country  is  at  present  afflicted  with  drouth.  The  com  wants  a  drink.  The 
blades  demand  it,  both  here  and  in  the  State  of  Maine,  but  heayen  and  earth  at 
present  distil  nothing.  What  will  become  of  us  if  we  want  water  as  well  as 
rami 

*  Oh  I  it  is  glorious  toward  the  close  of  a  sultry  day,  when  yon  can  see  the  fiood 
of  rarified  air  play  and  vibrate  over  the  fields  like  a  fine  steam,  to  hear  the 
cry :  *  There  is  a  shower  coming  1 '  and  presently  the  sun  is  clouded,  frerh  breezes 
fan  the  forehead,  the  clouds  come  trooping  over  the  mountains  in  delightful 
angry  blacknes^  the  thunder  roUs^  the  forked  lightnings  begin  to  pliyr,  the  dust 
and  leaves  whirl  in  eddies,  and  in  the  distance  you  hear  a  steady  roar  like  the 
beating  of  breakers  on  the  coast  Then  come  a  few  hail -shots  from  the  advanee* 
guard  of  the  storm ;  then  a  few  icy  flakes  and  round  pellets  tumbling  from  the 
piazza.  The  winds  grow  furious ;  the  trees  bend  low;  the  brittle  willow-branches 
and  worm-eaten  ]ocu»t-boughs  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  at  last  in  one  illuminated 
sheet,  illuminated  by  constant  flashes,  the  rain  falls.  How  great  the  disappoint* 
ment  when  the  clouds  promise  the  impending  storm,  marshal  themselves  for  an 
hour  on  the  mountain-tops,  then  pass  by  to  discharge  their  honey  on  some  other 
thirsty  place  1  Sometimes  we  are  envious  of  Orange,  sometimes  of  'Westchester. 
We  see  the  falling  showers  in  the  distance,  and  know  that  other  parts  of  the 
heritage  is  refreshed,  while  we  pant  and  fan  ourselves,  and  the  heated  pig  stretchea 
himself  at  full  length  in  the  way-side  gutter — a  picture  of  beastly  luxury, 
which  makes  one  smile.  While  I  now  write,  all  this  is  coming  to  pass.  My 
apples  and  plums  are  fast  falling  to  the  earth,  shaken  off  by  the  wanton  wind. 
The  girl  has  just  brought  in  an  egg  laid  by  the  Shanghai  hen,  guided  to  the  nest 
by  a  triumphant  cackle,  which  proclaimed  that  another  egg  was  in  the  world. 

'Speaking  of  birds,  one  remark,  if  you  please,  on  robins.  There  is  a  nest  upon  a 
neighboring  tree,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  their  young  mouths  open,  and  the  earth- 
worm dropped  by  the  parent-bird  into  the  ruddy  gulfs.  At  last  they  took  their 
first  lessons  in  the  flying-art  venturing  from  limb  to  limb^  and  from  bush  to 
bnsh.  A  hawk,  wheeling  in  bold  circles,  and  with  his  eye  intent  at  one  fell 
swoop  seized  one  of  these  young  innocents  in  his  talons,  and  cropt  his  education 
in  the  bud.  He  was  pursued  and  picked  at  by  a  number  of  little  screaming 
birds,  but  bore  his  prey  aloft  to  a  mountain  rock,  where  he  picked  out  its  eyes 
and  fluttering  heart  Munching  and  chewing  at  his  entrails,  the  gluttonous  hawk 
might  sny,  *Tliis  is  a  tender  pullet  and  has  grown  fat  on  flies.  Many  an  Insect 
has  he  deprived  of  its  new-born  young.'  There  is  some  truth  in  such  ratiocina* 
tion,  no  doubt  What  am  I  doing  myself  at  this  moment?  Writing  by  candle 
light  and  the  bngs  and  millers  (to  say  nothing  of  the  buzzing,  disgusting  beetles^ 
who  bump  their  heads  against  the  wall)  bother  me  so  much,  getting  into  the  eyes^ 
into  the  nose,  and  into  the  mouth,  that  the  paper  on  which  this  is  scrawled  ia 
full  of  victims.    In  one  corner  lies  MosQvrro  at  full  length,  hammered  flat  with 
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a  blow  of  the  fi;it,  with  his  long  antlers  stretched  out^  and  his  tune  arrested  in 
the  midst :  in  another,  Mr.  Miller  is  laid  out  dead.  I  have  killed  an  hundred 
organisms  more  ingenious  than  any  Yankee  clock  in  as  many  seconds,  while 
others  have  committed  suicide  by  flying  into  the  flame.  So  thus  might  the  hawk, 
if  as  wise  as  the  owl,  pounce  upon  me  in  argument  and  say,  '  This  is  all  right 
It  is  the  way  of  the  world.'  But  I  was  sorry  that  this  particular  robin  should 
mourn  the  tragic  fate  of  its  young,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  The  other  day  he 
did  what  no  other  adiilt  robin  ever  did  in  my  own  knowledge,  and  caused  a  sin- 
gular portent  or  omeu  to  occur.  He  hopped  upon  the  shoulder  of  a  good  boy 
standing  on  tlie  lawn,  and  for  five  minutes  sang  a  song  in  his  very  ear.  *Ohl ' 
said  the  little  boy,  who  stood  as  still  as  apiece  of  sculpture,  and  scarcely  breathed, 
'  it  was  so  sweet !  it  was  so  musical  1 '  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  to  thank  the 
family  for  the  protection  afforded  to  his  nost  and  for  the  veto  on  percussion-guns, 
aud  for  the  largess  of  daily  crumbs.  He  seemed  to  say,  'My  family  are  now 
fledged,  and  in  a  few  days  will  go  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  world.  In  another 
year,  when  they  become  parents  tliemselves,  they  will  build  their  nests  upon  the 
selfsame  bough.  Thanks,  kind  people  I  Until  another  blooming  spring,  fare- 
well!' •  •  .  . 

'I  have  ipeceived  a  letter  with  this  impertinent  query:  'At  what  time  in  the 
afternoon  do  you  breakfast  f '  I  do  n*t  breakfast  in  the  afternoon  :  I  am  out  to 
'meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn,'  to  look  upon  the  jewelled  blades.  Some- 
times I  over-sleep  myself  (the  other  day  by  four  hours)  oyer  the  usual  time,  for 
the  want  of  a  Yankee  doci;,  but  the  next  morning  balanced  the  books,  and  made 
the  equation  right  by  a  mistake  the  opposite  way.  My  watch  is  out  of  order, 
haying  been  running  for  four  years  without  tinkering  or  quackery,  which  is 
longer  than  the  human  system  keeps  a-going  without  medicine,  in  these  dyspeptic 
times.  My  watch  lie9  uuder  my  pillow,  (lick  upon  tick,)  or  at  least  it  did  the 
other  day,  for  when  I  drew  it  out  it  was  half-past  ten  o'clock.  I  sprang  up 
in  hot  haste,  swallowed  hot  coffee,  and  had  the  breakfast  swept  away  with 
the  same  rapidity  that  some  people  despatch  dinner.  In  an  hour  after,  I  sent 
oyer  to  the  neighbors  to  compare  time,  and  lol  it  was  half  past  five  o'clock,  and 
a  pleasant  morning!  My  timepiece  hi^d  stopped,  and  the  hands  still  pointed  to 
half-past  ten.  The  Yankees  make  brass  clocks  which  are  sold  for  one  dollar, 
and  not  *  poor  pay  poor  preach  *  either,  for  they  '  Ivctur*  *  upon  time  with  all 
truth  and  propriety,  and  are  an  active  example  of  *good  works.'  Will  not  the 
Yankees  make  a  piano  at  the  same  price,  which  will  play  as  well  as  their  watchea 
work !  They  can 't  do  it.  This  I  only  say  by  way  of  throwing  out  the  gauntlet 
and  challenging  them  to  try,  for  if  they  can  invent  a  machine  for  a  dollar  to 
keep  time,  that  is  the  most  important  part  of  music 

'  I  haye  been  much  amused  in  observing  the  action  of  one  or  two  patent  Yankee 
churns  to  go  by  'dog-power.'  They  work  extremely  well.  Nothing  short  of  a 
horse,  as  you  know,  is  taken  into  account  as  a  unit  in  the  admeasurement  of  the 
mighty  strength  dispensed  by  steam.  We  say  an  engine  of  so  many  horse-power. 
Still,  dog-strength  is  considerable,  and  although  it  would  not  move  a  gigantic 
engine,  it  will  suffice  for  a  machine.  We  make  a  distinction  betwixt  an  engine 
and  a  machine.  The  one  shows  ingenuity,  the  other  power  and  ingenuity  com- 
bined. A  dog  has  excellent  lungs,  full  of  breath.  Observe  Carlo,  or  Pojrro,  op 
Nep,  or  Bosk,  (or  whateyer  your  dog's  name  is,)  when  you  ride  out  You  may 
drive  at  full  speed,  like  my  friend  Smith,  over  a  plank-road — for  SMrra  always 
drives  fast — but  the  dog  which  accompanies  the  horses  goes  ten  times  e3  far, 
now  jumping  up  as  if  to  oatch  them  by  the  lip^  then  running  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
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ahead  after  butterflies  or  swallows,  and  returning  again;  now  taking  a  zig-zag 
course  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  road,  and  finding  time  to  ewiin  streams 
and  fight  a  dozen  battles  by  the  way;  yet  always  fetching  up  with  tlie  carriage 
moderately  panting,  and  with  only  a  few  crystal  drops  distilling  from  the  end 
of  his  tongue.  Observing  these  traits  of  endurance,  the  Yankee,  the  ingenious 
Yankee,  devoted  his  attention  to  the  application  of  dog-power.  Tlie  horse,  placed 
on  a  vile  treading-mill  to  get  the  chaff  out  of  wheats  is  inadequate  to  the  task: 
his  eyes  bulge  out  of  his  head,  and  he  soon  becomes  blind  and  dies ;  but  a  man 
of  common  acuteness  could  see  that  the  dog  was  the  very  animal  to  accomplish 
this  kind  of  work.  Hence  we  date  the  origin  of  churning-machines  to  go  by 
dog-power.  They  have  accompIiRlied  a  perfect  triumph ;  and  those  who  have 
large  dairies  candidly  confess  that  ihey  could  not  do  without  them. 

*I  lately  saw  a  dog  in  the  course  of  training,  and  at  first  he  evidently  did  not 
like  it  He  held  back,  refused  to  step,  and  was  nearly  choked  by  the  collar. 
But  with  a  good  deal  of  coaxing  he  was  prevailed  on  to  make  the  machine 
churn  a  little.  The  other  dog,  whom  I  have  in  my  eye,  for  tlie  most  part  loved 
to  churn.  At  times  he  would  skulk  away  when  he  felt  unwell  or  lazy,  but  be 
would  frequently  of  his  own  accord  come  and  jump  upon  the  mill,  and  set  it 
A-going  an  hour  at  a  time,  of  his  own  free  choice,  with  no  collar  about  his  neck, 
when  he  could  jump  off  at  any  moment,  and  making  the  meanwhile  the  golden- 
est  ond  best  butter  in  Dutchess  county.  Tlie  master  of  tliis  dog  has  placed  a 
carpet  on  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  to  prevent  his  feet  from  becoming;  Pore  —  a  wise 
and  humane  precaution.  I  do  not  know  when  I  was  more  gratified  than  to  see 
him  the  other  day  orderly  stepping  it  off  over  the  carpeted  circumference,  hang- 
ing his  tongue  out  it  is  true,  and  casting  side-long  glances  of  the  meekest  kind, 
but  persevering  with  a  noble  ambition  toward  the  great  work  of  making  good 
batt«>r.  It  was  a  devotion  of  his  dog-powers  alike  beautiful  and  sublime,  as  far 
aa  beauty  and  sublimity  can  be  applied  to  the  dairy. 

'TwE^rnETn. — Tliis  morning  the  Shanghai  hen  laid  another  egg,  of  a  rich  bru- 
nette complexion,  which  we  took  away,  and  replaced  by  a  common  vulgar  egg, 
intending  to  reserve  the  Shangaai's  in  a  cool  place  until  the  time  of  incubation. 
Very  much  amused  was  I  with  the  sequ^^L  The  proud  and  haughty  superiority 
of  the  breed  manifested  itself  by  detecting  the  cheat  and  resenting  the  insult 
Shano  and  £no  flew  at  the  supposititious  egg  with  the  utmost  indignation  and 
picked  it  to  pieces,  scratching  the  remnants  of  the  shell  from  the  nest  I  am 
now  very  much  afrnid  lest  Mrs.  Exo  should  *  steal  a  nest»*  and  set  upon  a  parcel 
of  eggs  Fpoiled  by  the  intense  heat  But  as  the  understands  the  philosophy  of 
hatching  better  than  I,  perhaps  she  will  make  it  all  right  I  must  take  the  hint 
conveyed  by  tlie  severe  reproof  of  the  broken  shell,  and  remove  no  more  eggs. 
There  is  one  peculiarity  of  these  fowls  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  When 
I  removed  mine  from  the  basket,  I  thought  that  the  worthy  donor  had  clipped 
their  wings  to  prevent  them  from  flying  away,  or  scaling  the  hennery.  On  far- 
ther knowledge  I  have  learned  that  their  style  and  fashion  is  that  of  the  jncket- 
sleeve  and  bob-tail  coat  Their  eminent  domesticity  is  clearly  signified  by  this^ 
because  they  cannot  get  over  an  ordinary  fence,  and  would  not  if  they  could. 
It  in  because  they  have  no  disposition  to  do  this»  that  Nature,  with  wonderful 
adaptation,  hascropt  them  of  their  superfluous  wings,  and  given  them  a  plumage 
■uitnble  to  their  desires.  'Their  sober  wishes  never  learn  to  stroy.'  They  often 
come  into  the  kitchen,  but  never  go  abroad  to  associate  with  common  fowls,  but 
remain  at  home  in  dignified  retirement    Another  thing  remarkable  and  quite 
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renowned  about  this  breed  w,  the  oriental  courtesy  and  jiolitenesB  of  the  cock. 
If  you  throw  a  piece  of  bread,  he  waits  till  the  hen  helps  herself  firsts  and  often 
carries  it  to  her  in  his  own  beak.  The  feathered  people  in  the  east*  and  thoj>e 
not  feathered,  are  far  superior  to  ours  in  those  elaborate  and  delightful  forms  of 
manner  which  add  a  charm  and  zest  to  life.  This  has  been  from  the  days  of 
Abrahav  until  now.  There  are  no  common  people  in  those  realms.  All  are 
polite,  and  the  very  roosters  illustrate  the  best  principles  laid  down  in  any  book 
of  etiquette.  Book  of  Etiquette  t  What  is  conventionalism  without  the  inborn 
sense  t  Can  any  man  or  beast  be  taught  to  be  mechanically  polite  ?  Not  at  all : 
not  at  all! 

'  As  this  letter  is  all  about  birds,  although  not  written  with  a  quill,  but  with 
an  abominable  steel  pen,  of  which  the  right-hand  nib  is  worn  out>  I  must  tell 
you  that  the  swallows'  nest  has  fallen  down  the  chimney  full  of  yonng  birds.    I 
hare  just  looked  at  them  through  the  round  hole  in  which  the  stove-pipe  goes. 
They  are  very  pretty,  and  as  lively  as  young  kittens,  picking  one  another's  fea- 
thers and  scrambling  over  each  other  with  much  twittering  and  noise.    The  parent 
swallows  come  down  chimney  twenty  times  a  day  to  give  them  food,     I  could 
not  help  contrasting  their  position  at  the  bottom  of  such  a  dark  cell  with  the 
gay  and  joyous  life  to  which  they  are  destined  to  emerge,  feeding  like  the  chame- 
leon on  blue  ether,  and  glancing  along  the  valleys  with  the  rapidity  of  an  electric 
flash.    What  gladness  I  what  vivacity!  what  energy  of  the  principle  of  life  I 
Sitting  on  the  porch,  when  my  own  brain  is  dull  and  apoplectic,  and  no  pleasant 
images  come  athwart  it»  I  often  envy  the  sailing  swallows,  and  this  may  account 
for  a  dream  of  flying  experienced  in  my  night-slumbers  at  least  fifty  time&    The 
wings  are  indeed  furnished  by  imagination,  but  with  a  glorious,  triumphant  mo- 
tion *I  mounts  I  fly:'  and  the  sensation,  the  thought^  is  as  actual,  as  perfectly 
realized,  as  if  awake.    What  does  this  mean  f    The  recurrence  of  the  dream  so 
often,  instigates  me  to  reflection,  and  compels  me  to  think  that  it  has  significa- 
tion.   It  tells  me  that  the  birds  which  fly  so  fleetly  are  but  an  emblem  of  the 
spirit's  exhilarating  speed  when  it  shall  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil ;  that 
what  is  thus  anticipated  shall  come  to  pass,  and  tliat  the  soul  shall  fly  from  realms 
to  realms  of  beauty,  for  ever  and  for  ever.    How  cheering  and  consolatory  is 
this  lesson,  in  which  I  am  instructed  by  the  birds!    I  am  occasionally  annoyed 
by  the  filthy,  nauseous^  and  disgusting  bat&    One  of  these  got  in  the  room  the 
other  night»  and  was  very  agitated,  nervously  dodging  and  seeking  the  door, 
which,  like  the  entrance  of  a  cavern,  opened  on  the  abyss  of  night     First  I 
attacked  him  with  a  broom-stick,  and  then  knocked  him  down  with  a  cane, 
because  I  was  afraid  that  he  would  get  in  my  hair.    Also  I  am  annoyed  by  the 
little  owls :  likewise  by  the  wasps.    Last  summer  a  little  owl  roosted  on  a  pear-tree 
before  my  door,  and  ulalooed  in  a  manner  to  silence  the  very  wolvea     I  could 
not  stand  it,  and  took  the  trouble  to  dress  myself  and  go  down  and  throw  a 
stone  at  him.    He  acknowledged  the  hint  without  waiting  long  to  see  what  virtue 
there  is  in  stones,  and  flitted  off  to  the  tree  under  my  neighbor's  window,  where 
he  quavered  away  all  night  with  his  deplorable  ululations.     He  was  one  of  those 
buUety  little  fellows  who  make  a  clicking,  wooden  noise  with  their  bills,  like  the 
sound  of  Spanish  castanets,  and  whose  gray  ears  stick  out  at  the  side  of  their 
heads,  and  with  eyes  as  rotimd  as  a  wild  grape.    I  heartily  wished  that  he  was 
in  Barnum*b  Museum.     I  used  to  be  amused  with  the  owl  who  is  perched  on  the 
mantel-piece  of  your  sanctum.     I  thought  that  he  was  good  for  an  emblem,  and 
that  was  all  which  he  vxu  good  for.    He  looked  as  grave  as  a  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
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or  a  Professor  of  the  dead  languages.  And  how  yery  deep  and  unfathomable 
appeared  his  thought — 'deeper  than  plummet  ever  sounded.'  Do  you  not  ask 
him  questions!  Do  you  not  go  to  him  for  advice t  Depend  on  it,  he  has  got 
more  wisdom  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with,  and  might  be  an  interpreter  of 
hieroglyphics  But  this  epistle  is  too  long.  Time  flies  as  well  as  batSb  The 
shades  of  evening  begin  to  descend,  and  as  Yiaon.  says  in  his  Eclogue^  the 
m'juntains  throw  a  lengthened  shadow.     Good  evening  I '  *,  w.  •.* 

'P.  S. — I  must  add  a  postscript  to  my  letter  which,  after  so  much  lightsome 
jocundity,  may  have  the  appearance  of  a  tragedy  after  a  farce ;  but  I  am  *  im- 
pressed '  to  write  it,  as  the  spiritual  rappers  say.  It  was  a  beautiful  summer 
day,  and  I  had  risen  with  the  lark  expecting  to  depart  on  another  excursion 
among  the  '  high  hills  *  which  arc  a  refuge  for  the  wild  goats,  and  among  the 
stony  rocks  '  which  are  a  refuge  for  the  conies.'  The  smoke  and  mists  on  the 
mountains  were  dissolving  away,  and  the  sun  rose  up  into  a  cloudless  sky,  while 
a  gentle  breeze,  scented  with  the  clover  and  new-mown  hay,  mitigated  the  ardent 
weather.  Hearing  the  sound  of  wheels  at  the  gate,  despatched  coffee,  ])ulled  on 
boots,  kissed  wife,  and  walked  over  the  lawn,  'brus^hing  with  hasty  steps  the 
dews  away.'  It  was  with  a  sober  visage  that  Baxter  gave  me  the  reins.  *Fine 
day,  beautiful  day  I'  'Yes:  that*s  a  dreadful  affair,  is  it  not! '  'What!' 
'  Have  you  not  heord  it?  *  '  Xo.'  '  The  steam-boat  Henry  Clat  was  burned  last 
evening  a  few  miles  below,  and  nearly  a  hundred  have  perished  I  *  Tlie  excursion 
about  to  be  made  was  one  of  business  and  of  duty,  as  well  as  of  enjoyment,  but 
on  the  instant  methought  that  the  unsullied  sky  became  darkened,  and  tlie  fresh 
air  almost  stifling.  All  idea  of  pleasure  vanished,  and  amid  the  wildest  and 
most  romantic  scenes  I  passed  alonij  in  apathy  and  gloom.  How  true,  said  I,  is 
that  sentence  which  has  clung  to  my  recollection  so  many  years  in  the  school-boy 
'composition*  of  my  friend  Uicuards:  'There  is  many  a  bright  and  pleasant 
morning,  which  turns  to  be  a  dark  and  dismal  day.'  Beautifully  the  yestern 
sun  arose  and  sank  behind  the  hills  which  line  the  banks  of  glorious  Hudson ; 
but  those  hills,  in  one  part  at  least,  will  become  a  funeral  monument,  and  the 
valley  where  their  shadows  fall  will  be  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  deatlu 

*  In  vain  then  did  I  wander  among  the  waterfalls  and  rocks ;  in  vain  meet  with 
friends  in  that  house  in  the  grove,  and  look  over  the  varied  landscape  from  the 
piazzas;  in  vain  sit  down  to  the  pleasant  dinner  and  listen  to  the  festive  remark. 
I  kept  longing  for  the  night  to  draw  on,  though  it  should  come  with  added 
gloom.  Drove  on  for  a  few  miles ;  then,  passing  through  a  handsome  lawn,  drew 
up  at  the  ancient  house  of  a  new  friend.  Here  I  looked  at  curiosities  from 
beyond  seas;  admired  many  varieties  of  birds  in  cages;  conversed  for  a  few 
moments  on  indifferent  topics ;  then  snatching  a  damp  newspaper  from  the  table, 
passed  out  on  the  piazza  to  read  and  ieariL  In  what  respect  did  this  calamity 
concern  tnef  Who  among  my  friends  were  involved  in  the  catastrophe  ?  I  was 
in<ieed  afraid  to  read ;  yet  in  proportion  to  my  fear  made  haste  wilh  the  utmost 
rapidity  of  the  eye  to  imbilte  the  sad  knowledge.  In  a  [iromiscrous  crowd  of 
five  hundred  is  there  not  always  some  one  who,  by  some  bond,  or  relationship, 
or  sympathy,  is  known  to  youf  So  intricately  and  so  inextricably  is  the  great 
family  of  man  united  and  interwoven:  and  this  very  suggestion,  if  I  yielded, 
would  etart  me  on  a  new  train  of  reflection. 

'2S<j4in  indeed  did  my  eyes  become  acquainted  witli  news  which  made  them 
blurred  with  tears,  and  showed  that  my  gloomy  presentiment  was  not  unfounded. 
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Earliest  on  the  list  was  one  of  t)ie  noblest  and  sweetest  of  women.  Several 
years  bad  elapsed  since  I  had  seen  her  in  the  midst  of  her  family,  crowned  with 
Christian  graces.  Divorced  cruelly  from  her  husband  in  the  midst  of  the  watery 
and  fiery  flood,  she  left  him  alone  on  that  lovely  shore,  with  the  sole  remaining 
duty  of  rescuing  her  body  for  burial.  Then,  passing  down  the  dark  catalogue, 
came  the  name  of  another  lovely  woman,  only  once  seen,  but  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. It  was  but  yesterday — it  neenut  but  yesterday ;  it  was  last  week — that  I 
stood  by  her  as  she  conversed  with  gayest  animation,  in  all  the  charms  of  youth 
and  flashin^r  beauty.  Next  followed  the  name  of  the  beloved  wife  of  my  class- 
mate and  college  friend.  And  there,  in  the  brightness  of  a  summer's  day,  and  in 
the  loveliest  part  of  the  romantic  river,  sank  down  amid  the  drowning  tlirong 
the  form  of  one  who  had  embellished  all  its  banks,  and  while  tlie  river  rolls  liis 
memory  will  never  be  forgotten.  Had  he  lived  a  little  longer,  he  would  have 
made  the  Hudson  a  river  Rhine,  and  done  the  little  which  man  can,  where  God 
has  done  so  much.  Ye  who  have  so  lately  sat  at  his  hospitable  board,  walked 
among  his  walks,  and  enjoyed  the  flowers  of  his  garden,  bear  witness  to  the 
taste  and  virtues  of  his  pure  soul.  For  he  was  one  whom  Shenstone  would  have 
chosen  for  his  friend,  and  every  man  of  taste  would  have  loved  and  admired. 

*  It  was  at  the  foot  of  my  friend's  place  of  residence  that  this  calamity  occurred. 
Thither  I  hastened,  and  became  acquainted  with  many  incidents  and  circum- 
stances too  painful  to  be  dwelt  upon,  and  too  sacred  to  be  touched.  Of  much 
that  has  been  recorded,  -more  will  never  be  known,  for  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible to  concentrate  in  whole  volumes  the  agonies  experienced  in  a  few  brief 
minutes.  There  did  I  wander  down  the  bank  along  the  melancholy  shore,  only 
in  time  to  see  the  vestiges  of  a  ruin  which  will  soon  pass  away,  and,  like  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  leave  not  a  wrack  behind.  There  I  beheld  the  little 
tearful  groups,  their  faces  already  draped  in  crape ;  the  watching  and  waiting 
mourners;  women  wringing  their  hands  in  grief;  the  ready  coffins  under  that 
little  shed  wliich  seemed  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

*  There  I  could  not  help  noticing  the  remnants  which  the  waves  had  thrown  up: 
the  tidy  bonnet^  under  which  shone  perhaps  a  beautiful  and  happy  face,  all  bat- 
tered and  trampled  in  the  sand;  bits  of  charred  ribbon,  and  women's  dre^sses; 
the  novel  so  lately  read,  (with  its  leaf  turned  down  just  at  th<)  very  point  where 
its  fictitious  catastrophe  became  merged  and  mingled  in  the  real,  and  the  edges 
irregularly  burned ;)  the  hairy  scalp  drawn  up  and  exposed  to  the  curious  crowd. 
And  there  lay  the  blackened  ribs  of  the  vessel,  high  up  on  the  solid  bank,  into 
which  it  had  ploughed  deeply,  like  a  plough-share  in  a  field.  The  gigantic  ma- 
chine, called  a  derrick,  with  its  complication  of  screws  and  lever,  was  hard  at 
work,  gi*oaning  and  creaking,  as  if  the  wood  and  iron  could  feel  a  throe,  draw- 
ing up  large  bars  and  contorted  bits  of  iron,  and  lastly  the  hulk  itself:  but  the 
latter  had  been  deprived  of  dead  bodies.  Some  had  been  already  sought  for  and 
recovered,  like  lost  treasures ;  others  floated  down  the  river,  completed  their 
journey  to  the  great  city,  came  np  at  the  wharves ;  and  others  will  never  be  heard 
from  until  the  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead.  Nothing  remained  but  lumps  of  gold, 
and  silver,  and  copper,  melted  together,  which  must  pass  through  Uie  mint  and 
be  Again  coined.  When  they  come  out  bright  and  polished  from  the  refiner^s 
furnace,  and,  newly  stamped,  are  given  up  as  the  price  of  another  excursion  of 
pleasure,  who  will  know  the  fiery  ordeal  through  which  they  have  passed,  or 
for  what  dear  lives  they  have  paid  f  There,  too,  I  mu9t  not  forget  to  mention, 
it  was  that  I  patted  on  the  bead  the  noble  dog  who  did  hU  share  in  the  rescae. 
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'Pawing  bnek  to  my  friend's  house,  which  Iiad  been  ao  lately  a  hospital,  ivhere 
the  oil,  and  wine,  and  garments^  were  not  dealt  sparingly ;  where  all  of  nian*8 
energy  and  of  woman's  tenderness  which  could  be  rendered  ufere  rendered  with 
might  and  main;  I  sat  down  and  looked  upon  the  lovely  landscape,  and  again 
listened  to  the  unexhausted  narrative  with  tearSb 

'Calamities  of  this  kind  at  the  first  appear  inscrutable,  and  are  the  only  things 
which  stagger  the  faith  of  some  in  the  mercy  and  good  providence  of  God. 
But  on  farther  reflection,  all  appears  plain.  With  respect  to  those  who  have 
been  lost,  the  question  is»  whether  if  they  had  died  in  their  beds  the  result  would 
have  been  attended  with  less  physical  pain  to  themselves,  or  with  less  protracted 
anguish  to  their  friends.  Not  that  we  would  have  them  die  in  such  a  way,  bat 
we  would  seek  for  and  discover  some  germ  of  good  Involved  in  so  much  bitter- 
ness.  Great  catastrophes,  no  doubt,  serve  to  bring  out  and  to  develope  the  kind- 
liest affections  in  hearts  where  they  would  have  lain  dormant  for  ever.  Tliere 
are  some  whose  instinctive  and  intuitive  prompting  is  benevolent,  while  others 
would  never  engage  in  any  noble  act  until  by  some  compulsion  they  had  been 
made  to  know  and  to  taste  the  luxury  of  doing  it  After  that^  their  natures 
become  changed,  the  selfishness  instricken  into  their  very  cores  rooted  out,  and 
they  preclude  an  amount  of  evil  for  the  future  compared  with  which  the  suffer- 
ing of  which  they  were  spectators  is  a  me^-e  nothing. 

'Thoughts  of  this  kind  merely  suggest  a  multitude  of  othera :  and  I  little  thought 
that  having  begun  this  letter  in  so  buoyant  a  mood,  it  would  end  so  gloomily; 
but  as  my  old  school  mate  has  well  expressed  it:  'There  is  many  a  bright  and 
pleasant  morning  which  turns  to  be  a  dark  and  dismal  day." 


NiEBvnR*8  Lkctures  on  Ancient  History.  — The  enterprising  and  popular  pub- 
lishers of  these  three  well-executed  volumes  have  done  the  American  public  a  good 
service  in  transplanting  into  our  soil  the  lectures  which  they  contain.  They  are 
of  the  highest  interest  and  value;  embracing,  as  they  do,  the  history  of  the 
ancient  world,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Rome,  down  to  tlie  time  when  all 
the  other  nations  and  states  of  classical  antiquity  were  absorbed  by  the  empire 
of  Rome,  and  when  its  history  became,  'in  point  of  fact^'  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  lectures  are  the  rich  out-pourings  of  vast  stores  of  historical  know- 
ledge^  colored  in  each  particular  case  with  the  feelings  which  at  the  moment 
influenced  and  actuated  the  lecturer.  He  speaks  and  moves  on  without  restraint; 
hypotheses,  which  are  not  yet  matured  Into  convictions,  are  freely  expressed; 
opinions  upon  persons  and  things  are  set  forth  much  more  strongly  and  unre- 
■ervedly  than  would  be  admissible  in  a  deliberately-composed  treatise.  We  here 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  working  of  the  great  mind  of  the  historian,  which  im- 
parts to  his  narrative  a  degree  of  freshness  and  suggestiveness  that  will  com- 
penrate  for  a  more  calm  and  sober  exposition.  The  familiarity  of  the  lecturer 
with  the  literatures  of  all  nations^  his  profound  knowledge  of  all  political  and 
human  affairs,  derived  not  only  from  books,  but  from  actual  practical  life,  and 
his  great  powers  of  combination,  present  to  the  reader  of  these  lectures  snch  an 
abondance  of  new  ideas,  startling  conceptions  and  opinions,  as  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with  In  any  other  work.  They  possess  the  one  great  and  indisputable  merit 
of  being  extremely  tuffgutive,  and  of  nrging  the  student  on  to  farther  and 
independent  inqniriea    Blakgoabd  and  Lba,  Philadelphia. 
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Gosstp  wrra  Rbadsrs  and  Corksspondbxt.^ — We  derive  the  following  from  aa 
entirely  responsible  soarce.  We  know  the  writer  well;  and  certainly,  a  less 
eredalou:}  person  we  never  encountered.  He  writes:  *What  I  tell  yon  about 
'  The  Spirits '  is  true  to  the  letter;  and  yet  I  cannot  discover  how  the  deuce  it  is 
managed,  A  friend  of  mine  is  boarding  in  the  afTectcd  house,  and  although  he 
was  at  tirst  very  indignant  at  what  he  affirmed  to  be  *  a  trick,'  he  now  declares 
that  he  has  *seen  it  alV  &nd  attests  the  truth  of  the  statements  that  I  have 
given  you.'  As  to  the  involuntary  moving  of  furniture,  chairs,  et&,  the  phenom- 
enon is  not  a  new  one.  WA<iHiNOT()N  Irvixo  long  ago  described  a  siniihir  scene, 
wherein  the  shovel  and  tongs  engaged  in  a  waltz,  and  an  old  arm-chnir  sidled 
ap  to  a  Utile  chair  with  a  hole  in  its  bottom,  and  led  it  out  upon  the  floor,  upon 
which  other  pieces  of  furniture  had  by  this  time  taken  their  stand,  fur  a  general 
^^^^ '  *  Down  in  J^cwJerseg,  August  6,  1859. 

*Dkar  Knick.*.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  good  peopto  of  New-Jeney  are  opposed  to  rU 
moDopolie«  nut  coniiected  with  niU-roads,  and  particularly  to  mouopoUes  iii  other  states.  This,  or 
■oroo  Giber  cojjeut  reason,  has  given  us  the  benefit  of  A  Branch  Spintaal  Rapping  Sttciety^  not 
iorerior  In  any  way  to  the  notable  efTorls  or  the  dcAincls  of  yuur  state. 

*At  a  fiirin-hause  about  two  miles  below  Newark,  on  the  old  Glizabethtown  road,  resides  a  qatei, 
order-lovius{  fainily,  not  a  member  of  which  would  ever  have  veutured,  knowingly^  to  coll  up 
tplnta  from  ihe  deep,  or  even  down  Trom  the  respectable  celestial  meeiing  at  which  Doclur  Kramklih 
presided,  us  1  perceive  by  the  lost  Kmckkkbuckier.  But  siill  the  spirits  came,  and  they  have  been 
rapping  Ui  some  purpose,  I  assure  you.  These  are  civil  and  c(uisiderate  spirits,  however,  for  they 
do  not  disturb  the  good  people  at  night.  No  rappiiigs  are  heard  after  eight  o'clock  in  ihe  evening ; 
but  at  any  mid  mauy  hours  during  the  day  the  Miguitic  int  three  raps  are  heard,  and  so  loudly  that 
neighbors  residing  un  the  op|)usitc  side  uf  the  road,  more  than  one  hundred  t'cet  distant,  cim  hoar 
them  dtsUticily.  Like  the  rappers  of  (iotham,  these  spirits  answer  questions  with  two  raps  lor  a 
negative,  and  three  ibr  au  affirmative  reply.  The  Taniily  are  much  alarmed,  and  most  anxious  to 
have  their  de|>;ined  friends  conduct  themtclves  more  quietly  for  the  future.  Will  you  inquire  of 
our  exoelleni  irie.idHhe  JiJDOK,*or8omeoiher  ^medium,'  how  the  defuncts  mny  bo  induced  todls- 
conUnuc  this  annoyance  ¥ 

*lf  the  rappings  were  all,  one  might  ^cl  accustomed  to  the  noise,  as  those  really  do  who  reside 
next  door  to  a  04»p|)er*smilh's  shop,  where  steam-boilers  are  riveted :  but  in  addition  to  the  rap- 
ping manifeslaiions,  the  very  furniture  performs  uiiheurd-of  g)Tatioiis,  and  which  could  not  be 
performed  l>y  human  agency.  In  the  presence  of  the  inmaie»  of  the  house,  and  of  visitors,  chairs 
wtll  pirouette  about  the  room,  pass  over  taljles,etc.  Day  before  yesterday,  a  large  diniuig-tuble 
reversed  its  fKisiiion,  and  broke  one  of  its  leaves,  without  leave  of  its  owner.  A  mutual  acquaint- 
ance of  yours  and  mine  assures  me  that  while  he  was  watching  for  these  phenomena,  a  uumber 
of  things  cume  from  a  shed  outride  the  buildin^,'  and  pushed  into  the  room  unaideJ  by  human  art. 
He  tato  them,  nnd  so  did  many  others.  A  chair  rose  up,  turned  around  three  limes,  and  thea 
quietly  arraui^t'd  itself  properly  on  the  floor  again.  Fortunately  no  one  was  sluing  on  the  chair 
at  the  time,  and  it  has  behaved  with  pcrlect  propriety  ever  since.  A  few  days  Rgf>,  an  old  demi- 
john, wliich  h.is  '^lood  for  years  quietly  in  a  cIo«;t,  wemed  to  awake  to  a  consciousness  of  what  ll 
bad  done  for  others  in  former  years,  and  came  forth  into  tlie  room  unassisted,  and  strolled  ubout  In 
a  most  iniracuNms  manner.  All  raerins  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  solve  all  this  but  up  to  this 
time  without  efft-ct.  The  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  above  arc  too  numerous  and  loo  rcspeda- 
ble  to  be  contr.idicted:  and  to  this  very  hour  similar  occurrences  are  taking  place.  Furulture 
paa&es  occasionally  from  one  room  to  another,  and  in  one  instance  was  piled  up  in  a  pyraunidal 
form  iu  the  cei'ire  of  'he  room ! 

*The  MRc  ol  wonders  certainly  seems  to  be  about  to  *  sortie'  from  the  bldins^places  of  the  last 
eighteen  hundred  years,  and  to  surprise  us  with  new  mnnifestatlons.  What  In  the  worltl  is  to  be 
done?  Are  we  of  New-Jersey  to  be  annoyed  by  the  spirite  of  dcp:u1ed  New-Yorkers,  iu  uddllion 
to  the  li  viiiif  bipels  who  cross  our  Slate  ?  Tell  our  fnend  *  the  Jidob  '  that  if  he  d«n-8  iiol  *i<>p  the 
spirits  from  c»Mnirwf  this  way,  we  shall  tax  them,  like  rail-road  passengers.  We  can  do  it  here,  for 
If  a  tax  is  or.«-«'  levie<l  by  law,  New-.Jersey  is  the  place  to  have  ll  collected !  We  have  tax-ffathcrcT« 
bom  in  Cojinecticut  and  brout?ht  up  In  New-Jersey,  who  can  find  the  edge  of  a  tbinly-sprtsad-out 
adjective,  and  collect  their  fees  from  It 
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*I  will  keep  joa  informed  of  the  doIngB  of  these  spirits :  meanwhile,  I  most  moat  rinoerelj  hope 
that  4he  JcDsn*  will  for  the  future  iasue  his  *im  Mseot'  snd  keep  them  at  home,  or  else,  as  yov 
nied  to  Bay,  *  carry  'em  up  on  a  sathtrartr  / '  '  u.' 

Spkakino  of  'spirita:'  we  haye  a  most  remarkable  eyidenee  that  they  'are 
about,'  from  thiB  singular  fact:  The  very  day  that  the  celestial  communication 
in  our  last  number  was  'laid  on  the  table'  in  the  sanctum,  our  friend  and  cor- 
respondent^ '  Kit  Kklyin/  had  a  document  yery  similar  laid  upon  kU  tables  and 
which  he  afterward  laid  upon  our&  It  seems  that  'in  spirit  *  he  was  seated  in  a 
wood,  upon  a  mossy  stone,  when  there  were  suddenly  introduced  into  his  pres- 
ence, '  without  regard  to  unity  of  time,  rank,  or  person,'  Judas  Jsoariot,  Cardi- 
nal WoLBKT,  Bknjajum  Feankux,  the  traitor  Arnold,  Napolson,  Job  Sxith,  and 
Tbe  DkvilI'  a  sketch  of  what  these  spiritual  worthies  said  and  did,  on  that 
occasion,  has  been  carefully  preseryed,  and  when  published  will  'astonish  the 
natiyes.'  -  -  -  A  rauEirD  has  undertaken  to  parody  the  beautiful  lines  by 
Mr.  William  Wallace  Morland,  in  our  April  number,  '  The  Valley  where  the 
ViUage  Lies^*  but  has  not '  made  much  of  a  fist'  at  hitting  the  original  Take 
the  first  atanza,  '  frinstane^'  as  Yxllowpli»b  would  say: 

*Thk  hay-mow  where  the  tom*cat  lies 

In  ftirnr  beauty,  lone  and  atUU 
Ib  Bhadba  now ;  the  day-light  diea, 

And  mousing  dreams  hu  noddle  fill !' 

* Meaow  1 '  'Git  eont  t '  ' Scat  1 '  •  -  -  It  was  something,  we  thought^  to  stand 
on  the  top  of  one  of  the  higher  Alps^  and  see  the  shadow  of  a  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun  march  majestically  oyer  the  empires  sprerd  out  below,  blotting  out^  as 
with  inky  blackness,  the  fair  fields  of  Italy ;  but  almost  equally  sublime  scenes 
must  haye  been  beheld  by  an  English  trayeller  who  recently  made  the  ascent  of 
Mont  Blanc,  the  'Monarch  of  Mountains*  He  is  at  the  foot  of  the  'Dome 
Gont^'  an  '  awful  eleyation,'  terminating  at  the  base  of  the  last  pinnacle,  '  the 
monarch's  hoary  crown,'  when  the  following  phenomenon  was  witnessed : 

*  Wmt^K  we  waited  for  the  sun,  the  scenes  were  of  ghastly  grandeur.  Leagues  aboTO  us  the 
summit  and  the  Dome  do  Gout6  were  tipped  with  the  moon,  and  stood  out  like  comets  in  the  black 
aky,  while  behind,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  namely,  on  tbe  range  of  Bre- 
yeot,  tbe  whole  of  Mont  Blanc's  shadow  in  the  moon-light  was  reflected.  No  pictorial  elfort  could 
oonvey  tlie  solemn  majesty  of  this  icene.  When  the  sun  began  to  rise  in  deep  red  over  the  wall 
of  mountains,  the  scene  was  still  more  grand  :  tbe  precipitous  difls  of  the  G^ant,  bearing  up  the 
fortresses  of  ice,  cut  the  golden  sky  with  their  black  edges,  and  while  on  one  side  scarcely  any 
llffht  appeared  in  the  sky,  the  other  was  in  hard  relief  sgalnst  Its  brilliancy.  The  Dome  de  Gouts, 
BOW  opposite  the  sun,  was  a  mass  of  gorgeous  violet  color,  which,  being  reflected  on  the  promi- 
nenoee  of  emerald-green  ice  on  the  plain  before  us,  gave  a  variety  and  peculiarity  that,  if  correctly 
described,  would  sound  like  a  magic  iUuslon :  it  seemed  like  walking  on  a  huge  prism.* 

As  the  trayeller  ascended  the  last  pinnacle,  the  guides  before  him  were  cutting 

with  pole-axes  steps  in  the  firmest  and  dearest  ice ;  pale-green  blocks  of  which 

went  ratUing  down  with  a  noise  like  loose  tiles  from  the  top  of  a  house-roofl 

miej  all  at  length  reached  the  summit,  where  they  remained  some  two  hours. 

Hie  top  extends  nearly  seyenty  yards,  running  east  and  west,  the  west  end  being 

some  fiye  yards  higher  than  the  east    The  yiew  was  magnificent — sublime! 

'The  Bernese  Oberland  appeared  like  a  mass  of  mountains  packed  in  clouds: 

their  peaks  rose  from  the  douds,  which  seemed  to  fill  the  yillages.    Monte  Rosa 

And  the  Wetterhom  appeared  beyond,  and  on  that  side  no  real  horizon  appeared! 

To  the  south  the  Genoese  mountains,  and  oyer  them  a  long,  purple  mist,  whether 

the  Mediterranean  or  not^  was  uncertain.  Toward  Lyons  the  clouds  were  low,  and 

nothing  was  seen  but  the  line  of  Jura  stretched  far  away,  and  beyond  it  the  C6te 

d*Or.    Not  a  yapor  obstrneted  the  glare  of  the  sun  aboye  us.    We  were  lookinj^ 

as  it  were,  at  many  eontemporaneoas  days  1    Our  own  day  was  fine^  but  at  Lyon% 
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as  in  the  vallejs  of  the  Oberland,  it  was  otherwise.  Beyond  Mount  Jura  the 
horizon  seemed  like  a  sea  of  faint  blue.  The  Lake  of  Genera  was  distinctly 
seen.'  Think  of  looking  down  from  an  eminence  upon  the  weather  !  It  is  a  fine 
thing,  we  hare  often  thought^  to  know  erery  day  by  telegraph  what  the  weather 
is  in  rarions  parts  of  onr  country ;  but  to  look  down  upon  it  in  all  its  rarietiei^ 
from  the  top  of  a  towering  Alp^  must  be  a  sublimity  beyond  the  'lightning  of 
the  wires  1  *  -  •  -  A  wobk  that  was  much  needed,  and  which  will  supply  an 
important  desideratum  in  this  oonntry,  is  a  rery  large  imperial  quarto,  beauti- 
fully printed  upon  Bristol-board,  entitled  '  UpjohiCs  Jiurai  Architecture,*  jusl 
issued  from  the  popular  press  of  'Futnak,  O.  P.,*  Park-place.  It  contains  care- 
fully-drawn and  engrared  designs,  working-drawings,  and  specifications,  for  a 
wooden  church,  and  other  rural  structurci^  by  Mr.  Richard  Upjohn,  architect  of 
Trinity  Church,  and  other  churches  in  this  city  and  elsewhere,  to  say  nothing  of 
numerous  public  edifices  and  prirate  roansione^  upon  which  his  taste  and  genius 
are  stamped.  We  doubt  not  that  the  work  will  be  widely  instrumental  in  sub- 
■tituting,  at  a  cost  surprisingly  small,  a  pure  and  graceful  style  of  church  and 
domestic  rural  architecture,  for  the  *  Tronic*  style  of  the  many  *  meetin'-houses* 
and  ambitious  prirate  residences  that  so  frequently  disfigure  our  beautiful  countiy 
rillages  and  pleasant  landscapes.  -  •  -  Wk  regret  to  learn  the  recent  death, 
by  the  painful  disorder,  Angina  Pectoris,  of  Captain  Charubb  Mapbs^  brother  of 
Professor  James  J.  Mafes^  now  of  New-Jersey.  We  knew  Captain  Mapes  well,  nor 
were  our  readers  altogether  ignorant  of  him,  as  sereral  communications  from  his 
pen  formerly  appeared  in  the  )e  pages.  He  was  at  one  time  the  Goremment  Agenty 
sent  with  full  powers  to  treat  with  the  South- Western  Indians,  and  he  was  actu- 
ally elected  a  chief  of  the  Choctaw  nation.  He  was  afterward  appointed  a  pay- 
master in  the  United  States'  Army,  which  responsible  position  he  occupied  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  of  the  Florida  War.  He  was  also  appointed,  by  the  local 
authorities  of  Florida,  Pay-Master  General  of  tliat  State.  During  the  war  of 
1812  he  commenced  his  military  career  as  aid-de-camp  to  his  father,  and  aA;er^ 
ward  in  '  the  line '  as  lieutenant  He  was  a  man  of  real  but  unassuming  worth, 
and  his  talents  were  of  no  common  order.  He  leares  a  widow  and  two  sons ; 
one  of  whom  is  an  engineer  in  the  United  States*  Nary,  and  the  other  a  ciril 
engineer,  at  present  engaged  in  building  an  extensire  wire-bridge  at  St  Johne^ 
New-Brunswick.  His  eldest  son  was  also  an  engineer  in  the  nary.  He  studied 
under  Professor  Mafes,  his  uncle,  and  died  in  Mexico  during  the  late  war.  His 
death,  if  we  remember  rightly,  was  mentioned  at  the  time  in  these  pages.  Cap- 
tain Mapes  died  at  Peekskill  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  at  the  age  of  fifty-fire 
years.  For  four  ^ays  prerious  to  his  decease  he  was  unable  to  lie  down,  but 
stood  up  in  great  agony,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  arm,  placed  against  the  waU. 
We  offer  to  his  afflicted  family  our  sincere  condolence  with  them  in  their  great 
berearement  -  -  -  A  cletbr  correspondent  argues  rery  ingeniously  to  prore 
that ' The  Earth  is  an  Animal*  and  he  tiiinks  ' it  will  go  nigh  to  be  thought  so, 
shortly.'  Some  of  his  'arguments'  in  faror  of  this  conclusion  are  amusing. 
For  example:  *What  hare  we,  then,  as  regards  the  Earth?  A  mass  of  water, 
enreloped  in  a  crust  of  rock — a  big  baby  in  its  swaddling-clothes.  Volcanic 
agencies ;  rains,  fita^  conrulsione^  deluges  of  tears.  Can't  we  trace  it  up,  all  the 
way  from  its  birth  ?  If  the  Earth  were  not  alire,  how  could  it  furnish  life  to 
so  many  myriads  of  ezietences,  of  so  many  myriad  kinds  ?  The  mother's  breast, 
unless  warmed  by  life,  could  no  longer  furnish  nutriment  to  the  infant:  how 
then  could  the  Earth,  unless  it  were  alire  t    Answer  us  that,  *my  masters  1 '    A 
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second  argument  is,  that  the  Earth  ib  a  huge  feeder,  a  great  drinker,  and  that  it 
is  yerj  often  sick.  It  oyer-loads  its  stomach  with  wilted  yegetables  eyery  autumn, 
and  has  either  chills  or  feyers  the  whole  year  round.  Moreover,  it  is  its  own 
cook;  the  game  is  often  too  'high/  and  half  the  time  the  fire  plays  the  deuce  in 
the  culinary  department ;  so  that  eyery  thing  is  either  undergone  or  oyer-done^ 
at  different  seasonsL  The  third  argument  is  a  yery  strong  one.  The  Earth  is 
'  fond  of  dress ; '  choosing,  now  the  gayest  colors,  now  a  subdued  wardrobe,  and 
again  contenting  itself  with  a  plain  white  mantle :  but  it  has  an  entire  new 
wardrobe  eyery  year,  eyen  to  the  smallest  under-garroent  The  Earth  is  its 
own  tailor  as  well  as  its  own  cook.  It  is  fond  of  amusements^  too ;  has  its  operas^ 
with  magnificent  scenery,  and  performances  of  the  first  order  of  excellence : 
'  Doubtless  the  songs  of  those  bright  spheres  that  so  bedeck  the  sky  may  be  heard 
by  the  Earth,  if  it  choose  but  listen :  indeed.  Earth  herself  may  be  a  performer 
in  the  same  opera,  and  shine  forth  eyery  night,  a  prima-donna  in  the  scene. 
How  delightful  1  No  execrable  murdering  of  time;  no  fiddles;  no  crowding  and 
janmiing;  no  hot,  suffocating  rooms;  no  getting  on  fire;  no  'hi-hi's,'  no  pea^ 
nuts;  and  aboye  all,  nothing  to  pay  at  the  door.  There  U  no  door!'  But  lis- 
ten to  the  conclusion :  for  not  long  in  a  light  yein  can  he  continue^  who  speaks 
of  the  Tisible  handiwork  of  the  Almiqhtt  : 

<  Ip  what  we  can  «c«  be  io  sablimely  beaatlAi],  what  tongue  shall  dare  to  speak  of  that  mighty 
■ODg  which  shall  be  heard  when  all  the  sons  of  God  shall  shout  together  for  Joy,  and  the  voices 
that  go  through  the  sky  shall  call  from  star  unto  star  I  And  when  the  beautifully-tinted  curtain  in 
the  west —a  new  one  every  night,  often  most  gorgeously  painted,  and  l>eautiAil  beyond  the  power 
of  words  —  is  drawn  aside,  how  quiet  the  scene ;  how  solemnly  it  all  proceeds  —  how  brighter  than 
the  loveliest  dream  that  ever  visited  a  poet^s  sIuml>erB  I 

*  Ahl  it  is  such  a  scene  as  this  that  whispers  to  the  heart,  in  tones  too  dear  and  strong  to  b9 
unheard,  the  name  of  Him  who  framed  it  thus  beauttfUl  and  holy  I  And  not  it  alone,  but  worlds 
on  workla ;  farther  than  eye  can  reach  —  (arther  than  human  thou^t  can  go :  there,  too,  in  all  thdr 
excelling  beauty,  are  the  beautiftil  creations  of  the  living  and  omnipresent  Goo.  No  work  of  His, 
from  the  smallest  insect  to  the  burning  suns  that  roll  about  His  throne,  but  bears  His  name  t  He 
has  traced  it  in  the  sky  with  His  linger,  and  the  planets  have  fiUlen  into  order,  to  blaaon  it  forth : 
the  hnnabiest  bird  that  warbles  in  the  grove,  sings  from  ita  happy  heart  His  name.  And  the 
Earth  has  but  one  voice:  it  speaks  of  God  I  All  her  mulUform  phases  of  wondrous  and  sur- 
passing beauty  take  one  shape— showing  of  God.  She  is  as  a  Hamd,  flung  into  space,  pointing 
always  with  extended  finger  to  Buc  who  *  commands  the  Homing,  and  causes  tbe  Day-spring  to 
know  his  place  i"  

Thkt  haye  got  out  west,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  colored  'fugitiye  poem '  in 
one  of  our  exchanges,  a  second  Pancko.  One  stanza  of  this  '  effusium,'  as  Georox 
Chrxstis  would  call  it,  will  probably  '  satisfy  the  sentiment :  * 

*Oppbb8Sion  bears  rule  ob  deday, 

And  dc  brack  man  in  sorrow  he  groan, 
Kos  de  men  who  be  made  ob  w*ite  clay 
Hab  gizzard  nigh  hard  as  a  stone: 

*■  Dey  say  dat  de  nigger  no  brains 
In  his  bead  neber  hnb  all  de  w*lle. 
And  dat  bright  lamp  ob  genus  no  bum, 
Kos  de  wile  man  use  up  all  de  lie  I' 

We  present  the  following  brief  reflections  upon  *Ifonumeni8  in  ike  United 
Statet,*  without  giying  in  our  adhesion  to  the  positions  assumed  by  the  writer, 
an  eminent  and  learned  §avant  of  this  city.  Who,  for  example,  or  what  true 
American,  would  not  rejoice  to  see  the  national  monument  to  Uie  *  Father  of  his 
Country '  completed  at  Washington  f  •  Let  it  rise,'  we  say,  in  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  language  of  the  great  Webster  :  *  let  it  rise,  till  it  meet  the  Sun  in  his 
eomingi    Let  the  earliest  light  of  the  Morning  gild  it,  and  parting  Day  linger 
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and  '  play  on  its  summit  I ' '  But  to  our  correspondent :  '  This  Republic  has  often 
been  reproached  because  it  has  not  built  monuments  to  its  great  men.  The 
subject  of  a  monument  to  Washington  was  earnestly  considered  a  generation 
ago.  The  common-place  arguments  in  favor  of  it,  such  as  the  *  custom  of  former 
ages,'  and  the  '  holding  before  mankind  a  yisible  memorial  of  the  exemplary 
worth  of  the  great  departed/  were  met  by  such  men  as  Samuei.  L.  MrchilLi  of 
Congress,  and  others,  by  reminding  us  that  the  age  of  monuments  passed  away 
when  the  age  of  printing  commenced,  and  that  even  before  types  were  used, 
pens  recorded  such  men  as  Fukto,  Aristotle,  Alkzandeb,  Cato^  Senega,  Augustub^ 
HoMEB,  ViBGiL,  Hobace;  etc,  etc^  in  such  clear  and  distinct  terms  as  to  infinitely 
surpass  all  monuments,  temple^  statues^  and  the  like.  The  Anabasis  of  Xbno- 
PHON  excels  in  this  all  the  sculpture  in  the  world — those  on  the  walls  of  Kineveh 
or  those  on  the  Parthenon.  We  had  the  names  of  the  kings  of  Egjpi  while  we 
could  not  even  read  the  hieroglyphs  on  the  pyramids.  Where  are  the  monu- 
ments to  Moses  and  the  Pbophets?  Where  that  to  Adam  ?  Where  is  one  wanted 
to  Abrahak,  Isaag^  and  Jacob  t  Who  wants  that  of  Job^  of  Isaiah,  or  Jeremiah  t 
Letters  first  written  and  then  printed  have  preserved  all ;  and  we  realize  tiie 
prophetic  verse  of  Horace  as  to  his  own  fame:  *£zegi  monumentum  sere  peren- 
nius."  -  -  .  Wx  had  just  got  well  under  way  with  Hawthobn£*s  *BliihedaU 
Romance^  having  become  deeply  interested  in  Zenobia,  Pribcilla,  and  a  fine 
original  male  creation  which  the  book  container  and  almost  equally  interested 
by  the  peculiar  fascination  of  the  style  of  the  work,  when  it  was  loaned  'for  a 
day  or  so^'  and  is  at  this  moment  —  two  weeks  having  elapsed  —  leagues  away 
in  '  the  ked*ntry.*  Hence  we  view  the  great  necessity  there  is  of  returning  new 
books  awaiting  notice  at  the  hands  of  the  Editor  ;  and  are  taught^  in  the  second 
and  last  place,  of  the  still  greater  folly  of  permitting  them  to  be  taken  away 
before  they  are  noticed.  In  the  meanwhile,  *BlUhedale*  has  secured  thousands 
of  readers,  and  is  fast  securing  thousands  more.  As  to  its  merits,  in  comparison 
with  the  *  Scarlet  Letter  *  and  the  *  House  of  the  Seven  Gables^'  opinions  are  various 
'generally,  in  gCDcral.'  -  -  -  Extract  from  an  epistle  to  the  Editor,  from 
a  friend  *  summerizing '  at  one  of  the  many  lovely  coves  that  indent  the  northern 
shore  of  breezy  Long-Island  Sound :  '  I  must  write  you  from  a  spot^  now  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  a  mutual  friend  who  has  lately  become  insane  on  the  subject 
of  Shanghai  hens.  My  '  apartments  is  small,'  consisting  only  of  a  single  room, 
whilome  inhabited  by  our  aforesaid  insane  friend.  From  one  of  my  windows  I 
can  enjoy  a  fine  view  of  a  potato-field,  while  the  other  commands  a  delicious 
prospect  of  a  well-hotlBe  and  fowl-yard.  But  the  breezes  are  delicious,  and  fish, 
clams  and  periwinkles  may  be  had  in  abundance.  As  Mrs.  Keppiks  very  truly 
remarks  of  the  place :  '  It  is  awful  wholesome  with  respect  to  the  breezes,  and 
dreadful  privileged  on  acceount  of  the  clams.'  Venturing  the  other  day  to  ask 
her  how  she  made  certain  fine  sausages,  she  rather  electrified  me  by  turning 
rapidly  upon  me,  and  beginning:  'Take  your  tn'ar<2>,  scald  'em.  scrape 'em,  and 
stuff  'em  1 '  /  changed  the  subject  She  says  she  can't  eat  them  herself,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  *  ataiduUy  of  her  stummick  I '  She  has  a  son,  named  Conklin  Nxp- 
pois,  who  is  a  poet,  and  who  recently  produced  the  following  '  pome : ' 

*I  WILL  iliig  70U  a  song  as  I  bare  heerd  teU, 
About  a  naxident  which  there  befel : 
It  wsa  a  rale-rode  axident,  as  I  have  heard  relate, 
Which  happened  Into  old  North^SaroUny  State. 

*  The  rale-rode  was  coming  from  the  village  of  Serlngapatam, 
Which  the  enffneer  was  intoxicated,  saying  *  He  did  not  care  ad — n  I  * 
Which  canaedf  many  Innocent  penona  for  to  die, 
On  acoonnt  of  his  tremei^oiiB  Dlaaphemy : 
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« Likewise  hl8  pn»fene  tweaiing  which  he  wickedlj  caased,  ^ 
Which  the  *evlDs  permitted  that  his  bilo-jer  bust. 
John  Wiluams  of  Newtown  was  hurt  iato  his  chin. 
And  Martht  und  Susan  Rickbts  was  also  vio-tisM  ; 
And  Thomas  Phelps,  he  died  upon  the  spot. 
As  the  engneer  reported  when  he  on  their  body  sol 

*Now  all  you  enfoieers  do  not  ever  cuss, 
Likewise  get  Intoxicated,  In  case  your  blle-yer  bass !  * 

Could  n't  you  recommend  the  widow  Nkppins's  son  to  the  place  of  laureate  on 
the  death  of  the  present  *  incumbrance  ?  *'  -  -  -  *  77w  Battle  of  Bunker  ffill^ 
in  one  of  your  recent  numbers,*  writes  a  favorite  and  moat  accomplished  cor- 
respondent, *  will  be  found  to  contain  more  legitimate  Saxon  words  than  almost 
any  poem  in  the  language.  There  are  scarcely  any  words  in  any  line  of  it  which 
are  not  pure  and  unadulterated  Saxon.  When  you  come  to  analyze  it,  the  effect  of 
it  may  be  very  much  traced  to  this.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  very  material  element  in 
it  The  author  has  great  yersatility  of  talent,  and  is  a  very  accomplished  writer, 
both  in  prose  and  in  verse.  His  ^Babylonith  Ditty*  is  exceedingly  sweet  and 
musical;  one  of  those  compositions  which  keep  constantly  ringing  on  the  ear, 
and  refuse  to  be  forgotten.  Will  he  not  attempt  something  more  extensive  before 
long!  He  will  certainly  obtain  a  hearing;  and  probability  surely  ' favors  the 
conclusion'  that  he  would  be  successful  Let  the  effort  be  made  I  A  vermilion 
edict  I'  -  -  -  Ah,  ha! — now  you've  got  it — you  married  folk!  There  is 
a  writer  after  you  with  an  exceedingly  *  sharp  stick,'  labelled :  *  Single  Bleaied- 
neaa,  or  Single  Ladiet  and  Gentlemen  againtt  the  Slanders  of  the  Pulpit^  the  Preet, 
and  the  Lecture-Room,*  It  is  addressed  to  '  those  who  are  really  wise,  and  to 
those  who  fancy  themselves  to  be  so.'  *  We  single  ladies  and  gentlemen,'  says 
the  aatlior  in  the  'Introduction,'  *know  our  strength.  For  eight  or  ten  years 
there  has  been  a  loud  call  for  some  answer  or  reply  to  the  slanders  that  have 
been  heaped  upon  us  from  time  immemorial.'  Well,  we  have  read  the  answer, 
and  mast  say  that  assuming  all  the  writer's  positions  as  sound,  a  yery  strong 
case  is  made  out  in  favor  of  old  maids  and  old  bachelors  The  style  of  the  book 
is  nervous  and  forcible ;  and  from  the  very  nature  of  its  subject,  it  will  acquire 
numerous  readers.  G.  S.  Frakcls  and  Company  are  the  publishers.  -  -  -  For 
transposition,  inversion,  and  alliteration,  the  old  epitaph  on  the  Earl  of  Kildare, 
in  Ireland,  is  very  remarkable : 

*  Who  killed  Kit.dari  ?  — who  dared  Kildare  to  kill  ? 
Dbatu  killed  Kildarb,  who  dare  kill  whom  he  will! ' 

Wb  have  just  been  looking  carefully  over  *A  Practical  Orammar  of  the  Englith 
Langiuige*  by  Noble  Butler,  Esq.,  A.1VI.,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  It  has  im- 
pressed us  as  a  very  excellent  work,  simple  and  dear  in  arrangement,  and  every 
way  thorough  in  its  inculcations.  Its  tables  for  analyzing  sent4!nces,  and  exer- 
cises for  correcting  false  grammar,  are  very  valuable  features  of  the  work,  and 
must  add  greatly  to  the  progress  of  the  learner.  Mr.  Butleb,  who  is  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  has  yet  not  lost  sight  of  that  great  principle  of  Drtdex,  that 
'it  needs  all  we  know  to  make  things  plain.'  -  -  •  Wb  heard  a  boast  of  a 
peculiar  American  accomplishment  the  other  day,  that  would  have  made  even 
onr  most  energetic  of  tobacco-abolitionists  laugh  outright:  '  I  had  n't  smoked  a 
single  cigar  a  year  ago,  and  now  I  can  sf>it  as  straight  as  any  smoker  in  New-York, 
I  don't  care  who  he  is  1 '  Not  unlike  the  brag  of  a  big  *  WoWerine '  one  day  at 
the  Astor-House.  He  was  looking  and  'practising*  at  one  of  the  half-bushel 
spittoons  in  tlie  gentlemen's  sitting-room  of  that  vast  caravansera,  with  an  evident 
goiU :    *  That  now/  said  he,  '  is  something  like  an  *'oon :'  I've  got  tie  o*  them  in 
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my  house  1 '  PleaBsnt  house  to  visiti  that  1  -  -  •  Our  friend  Mr.  YALxsmifi, 
Olerk  of  the  Common  Council,  has  recently  issued  his  '  Manual  of  the  Corpora' 
Hon  of  the  City  of  Nmo-York^  for  1862;'  a  work  full  of  the  most  valuable  in- 
formation, clearly  and  conveniently  arranged,  and  embracing  a  hundred  things 
necessary  for  reference,  that  cannot  elsewhere  be  obtained.  In  a  word,  it  is  a 
complete  Picture  of  I^ew-  York,  Pa»t  and  Present  It  is  liberally  illustrated  with 
dearly-cut  engravings,  of  interest  to  every  New-Yorker.  Our  friend  Pdtnaic, 
atjhis  new  and  elegant  establishment^  Number  Ten  Park-place,  is  the  present  pub- 
lisher. -  -  -  Tab  following  poem  is  from  the  pen  of  the  '  sweet  Poetess  of 
Mackerelville.'  The  lines  were  written  in  haste,  and  the  authoress  readily 
acknowledges  her  indebtedness  to  other  autliors  for  minor  parts  of  the  poenL 
Her  intention  was  to  contrast  in  alternate  stanzas  that  which  is  essentially  un- 
poetical  with  the  higher  elements  of  beautiful  thought: 


*  On  a  Bchooner^8  deck  one  morning  In  fUI, 

Watchini?  the  wave-creftts  curl. 
There  stood  a  youth,  raw-boned  and  talL 
By  the  side  of  a  sldn-aint  girL 

*  They  had  Journeyed  f)v,  A^m  a  distant  Ida, 

A  land  of  the  true  and  the  braTe, 
To  seek  a  dear  spot,  where  the  Bun*s  last  smile 
Rested  long  on  a  mother*a  grave. 

*  But  weary  weeks  on  the  salt,  salt  lea, 

The  heavy  old  schooner  had  rolled ; 
And  gone  were  their  stores  of  ooflfoe  and  tea, 
All,  but  the  water  so  oold. 


*At  length  they  spied  a  rocky  shore. 

Where  the  waves  ran  mountain  high ; 
The  captain  stamped,  and  the  cook  he  swore. 
And  the  raw-boned  youth  his  shirt  he  tore, 
While  the  skin-flint  tried  to  cry. 

*  It  is  a  dread  and  a  fearfUI  thing 

To  die  on  the  raging  wave ; 
To  be  conquered  therv  by  the  skeleton  Kxho, 
And  sink  to  an  ocean-grave. 

*  But  I  saw  them  perish,  one  and  all ; 

And  last  ^neath  the  wild  wavers  cnil 
There  sank  a  youth,  raw-boned  and  tall,       / 
In  the  arms  of  a  skin-flint  girL* 


Wk  mentioned  in  our  last  number  the  name  of  the  writer  of  *  71ie  Old  Garret,* 
a  graphic  country  picture,  previously  given.  Here  ensues  a  single  passage  from 
another  exercitation.  from  the  same  pen,  *  The  Prete  against  Time*  which  is 
scarcely  less  felicitous.  The  writer  is  enlai^ing  upon  the  reflection  that  '  the 
foot-prints  of  Thodoift  can  be  made  visible  upon  the  snowy  page;  that  they  may 
be  traced  and  re-traced,  when  the  Thinker  himself  is  dead,  and  all  save  the 
'  enduring  produce '  of  his  immortal  mind  is  but  a  dream : ' 

'Thi  thought  which  one  has  cherished  in  his  bosom,  until  it  bears  his  own  mental  image,  is 
stamped  upon  the  wing  of  the  newspaper,  or  the  page  of  the  magazine,  as  it  flatters  from  the  press, 
and  uiat  thout^ht  finds  access  and  hearing,  where  the  man  himself  cannot  venture.  Perhaps  he  b 
awkward,  dHrorroed,  a  stammerer,  and  a  subject  of  ridicule ;  perhaps  his  garb  is  coarse  and  well- 
wom :  but  there  stands  his  Thouoht,  in  the  drawing-room,  ine  hall ;  representative  of  the  better 
part  of  him ;  gracorul,  elegant,  arrayed  In  rich  old  tSoxou ;  welcomed,  listened  to,  admired  every 
where.  Perhaps  he  has  never  gone  beyond  the  blue  verge  of  vision,  whereof  his  cradle  was  the 
centre ;  but  that  Thocort  of  his  has  been  l>onie  along  Earth's  great  rivers  on  panting  steamers, 
and  over  God*s  great  clearings  by  Locomotives!  Even  the  lightnings  have  forgotten  their  thun- 
ders, and  whispered  the  accent  of  his  thought,  as  they  flickered  along  the  wire,  from  mart  to 
hamlet,  and  from  hamlet  to  mart  again.  Perhaps  he  dies,  and  the  swelling  turf  subsides  above 
him  like  a  weary  wave,  leaving  no  trace  of  bis  resting-place ;  but  that  Thocoht  lives  on.  The 
paper  Is  old  and  torn ;  it  wears  the  yellow  livery  of  Time.  Time  has  made  it  his  menial '.  but  Bomt 
eye  shall  see  it  when  he  is  dead ;  some  memory  treasure,  and  some  mind  admire.  Like  the  bin! 
that  went  forth  from  the  ark,  it  is  rotumless;  the  music  of  iU  wing  to  heard,  when  the  knell  for 
the  palsied  hand  that  sent  It  out  has  died  upon  ihe  air.    It  is  Immortal.    Perhaps  it 

•  Suff-sn  ft  sw-tchaaje. 
Into  Bometbiag  rich  and  ttraiigo :' 

some  nobler  mind  has  divested  It  of  iU  flrst  array,  and  clothed  it  in  doth  of  gold ;  and,  traneflvared 
and  glorified,  it  still  survives  but  It  is  the  same  Thol-qht  still.  Mighty  engine  is  the  Prkss 
against  Tin  v.  The  rattle  of  iu  machinery  seems  to  me  but  the  first  foot-fall  of  Thought,  on  the 
snblime  out-going  into  the  world.* 

*  The  Onward  Age  *  is  the  title  of  an  anniversary  poem  recited  before  the  Young 
Men's  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  Cincinnati,  on  its  recent  eighteenth  anni- 
versary, by  T.  Buchanan  Read.  We  have  read  it  with  no  common  pleasure.  In 
measure  it  is  flowing  and  musical,  and  the  thoughts  and  their  treatment  are  alike 
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DAtoral  and  poetical.  We  know  none  of  oar  younger  poets  who  have  made  a 
more  distinct  and  rapid  improyementi  over  earlier  productions,  than  our  artist- 
poet  RsAa  -  -  •  Mb.  Pack£nham,  late  British  Minister  at  Washington,  was 
one  day  dining  at  the  residence  of  Hoa  Senator  Babbow,  of  Louisiana.  Before 
dinner,  and  in  the  temporary  absence  of  his  host  from  the  room,  Hkb  Majbstt'b 
ambassador  was  accosted  by  an  old  gray-headed  colored  man,  who  was  m  the  apart- 
ment, *  putting  things  to  rights,'  with:  'Massa,  is  you'  name  Packingum?'  *  Tes,' 
said  the  minister.  '  Was  dat  your  brudder  dat  was  killed  at  Orleans  in  de 
great  battle  dar  f '  *  He  was,'  replied  the  ambassador.  '  Well,  dere !  —  somehow 
or  nudder  I  fought  so  I  I  was  dar  myse'f.  I  seen  him  popped  ober  wid  my  own 
eye&  Great  fight  dat,  masea ! '  While  at  dinner,  Mr.  Paokenham  said  to  Mr.  Bab- 
bow,  *  Tour  man  tells  me.  Sir,  that  he  was  at  the  battle  of  New-Orlean&'  '  He  was,' 
said  Mr.  Babbow,  'and  acquitted  himself  manfully  in  that  engagement;'  but  at  the 
same  time  he  *  looked  daggers '  at  the  old  'seneschal'  for  having  broached  such  a 
subject  in  presence  of  his  guest  '  He  tells  me,  too^'  continued  Mr.  Packbnham, 
'  that  he  saw  my  brother  lalL'  The  frown  upon  the  host's  face  grew  darker,  and 
the  subject  was  adroitly  changed.  The  next  day  '  Sam  '  came  in  to  Mr.  Babbow 
with  a  note :  '  Massa,  dere's  a  note,  and  dey  say  dat  it 's  for  me  I  E'yah  I  e'yah !' 
And  sure  enough,  it  wm  for  him :  moreover,  it  was  an  invitation  to  dine  the  next  day 
with  Mr.  Packzxham,  which  he  did,  and  was  listened  to  with  intense  interest  while 
he  rehearaed  the  events  of  the  great  battle, '  all  of  which  he  saw,  and  part  of  which 
be  wasi'  •  •  -  The  grace  asked  '  per  son,'  in  the  absence  of  the  lather,  at  break- 
&st,  let  us  say  to  our  Milton  (Vermont)  correspondent,  would  be  good  if  written, 
instead  of  being  »aid:  but  as  it  teas  said,  'probability  does  not  favor  the  conclu- 
uon.'  ...  A  wbloomb  correspondent  in  Pennsylvania  sends  us  the  following 
specimen  of  cool  audacity  in  a  criminal.    It  is  the  great  height  of  his  impudence 

that  makes  the  story  so  *  tall : '  '  Judge  K ,  (a  very  worthy  and  excellent  judge 

by  the  way,)  while  holding  a  term  of  the  criminal  court  at ,  in  this  state,  had 

before  him  on  trial  a  slippery  gentleman,  charged  with  the  offence  of  passing  counter- 
feit money.  After  a  long  and  tedious  trial,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of '  Not  Guilty, 
but  that  defendant  nay  the  costs  of  prosecution ;  as  they  may  do,  under  the  peculiar 
statute  of  Pennsylvania.  The  prisoner  had  been  tried  and  acquitted  several  times 
before  for  a  like  offence,  leaving  upon  the  court  each  time  an  ineffaceable  conviction 
that  he  was  guilty.  The  court  very  dignifiedly  commanded  him  to  stand  up,  and 
pronounced  sentence  in  accordance  with  the  verdict,  and  then  said :  *  The  court  take 
this  occasion  to  say  to  you  that  you  had  not  better  be  again  arrested  and  on  trial  in 
any  of  the  counties  composing  the  district  over  which  we  have  the  honor  to  preside.' 
The  prisoner,  with  that  coolness  and  impudence  which  can  only  be  imagined,  not 
described,  looked  at  the  court,  and  said : '  Will  your  honor  have  the  kindness  to 
inform  roe  what  counties  compote  your  judicial  district  V  •  •  -  Ma.  Mabsball 
Wood,  a  brother  of  Mr.  Wood,  the  sculptor,  now  at  Rome,  has  executed  several 
medallion  likenesses  of  eminent  men,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  is  now 
in  New- York  on  a  professional  visit.  We  have  seen  a  head  of  Db  Qctncbt,  the 
opium-eater,  executed  by  him  from  life,  full  uf  character  and  spirit  He  has  also 
modelled  a  head  of  Longpbllow.  Several  medallion  likenesses  of  other  well-known 
persons  in  Boston  have  been  taken  by  him,  and  a  few  in  New- York,  including  one 
of  Bbtant,  and  another  of  *  Old  Knick.,'  the  execution  of  which  does  him  great  credit 
Mr.  Wood's  studio  is  at  Number  68  West  Twentieth-street  -  -  -  An  esteemed 
friend  and  always  welcome  correspondent  at  West-Point  sends  us  the  following, 
which  he  says  is  *vero  e  ben  trovato: '  'Poor  old  Sambo  was  very  pious;  and  as 
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he  became  well  stricken  in  years,  and  looked  upon  the  world  and  its  surround- 
ings as  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  he  flattered  himself  into  the  belief  that  he 
was  willing  and  anxious  to  die — unnatural,  certainly;  bat  we  have  the  word 
of  a  philosopher,  that '  Imagination  breedeth  strange  fantasies.'  So  he  used  to 
sit  in  his  log-hut,  after  his  day's  *  task '  was  over,  alone,  with  a  tallow-candle 
flickering  upon  the  ground-floor ;  and  so  he  used  to  work  himself  into  his  favor- 
ite belief!  First  he  sang  a  hymn,  and  edified  himself  with  the  anticipation  that 
he  should 

*  Walk  down  the  golden  street 
With  sUver  aUppen  on  his  feet :  * 

and  then  rocking  himself  backward  and  forward,  his  eyes  closed,  and  his  mouth 
open,  he  would  ejaculate  'and  repeat: '  'Wheneber  de  angel  ob  de  Loan  shall 
call,  poor  old  Sambo  is  ready  to  go  1  Now  this  became  commonly  known  among 
the  younger  darkies  upon  the  plantation,  who  had  a  grudge  against  old  Sam 
because  he  was  '  a  terror  to  evil-doers : '  accordingly,  one  night  a  negro  wag 
crept  to  the  door  of  the  hut  and  waited  for  old  Sam  to  begin.  First  came  the 
hymn,  and  at  length,  with  a  sigh  and  a  groan,  he  began  to  sway  his  body,  and 
out  it  came :  *  Wheueber  de  angel  ob  de  Lord  shall  call,  poor  old  Sambo  is  ready 
to  go/  •  Tap,  tap,  tap  I '  upon  the  door.  *  Who  dar  f '  shouted  Sam,  turning  his 
eyes  until  the  whites  alone  were  visible.  *  De  angel  ob  de  Lokd  I '  '  What  do 
he  want? '  gasped  Sambo.  *He  come  for  oM  Sambo  I  '  was  the  dreaded  reply. 
'Phughl'  outwent  the  candle  at  one  puff:  'Dar  atn*t  no  Sambo  here:  he's 
gone  dead  mor  *n  free  weeks  I '  •  ETyah  1  e'yah  1  e*yah  1  *  shouted  a  chorus  from 
without*  '  '  -  *An  Invitati<m  to  the  Lotidon  Zoofogical  GctrdeM^*  by  a  gentle- 
man with  a  slight  impediment  in  his  speech,  gives  the  best  imitation  of  stuttering 
that  we  have  ever  seen: 

'I  HAVK  found  out  a  gig-giff-fflll  for  my  fuf-ftif-fa!r, 

I  have  found  where  the  rattle-snakes  bub-bnb-breed ; 
Will  you  co-co-come,  and  I  '11  show  you  the  bub-bub-boar, 
And  the  lions  and  Ut-tit-tigers  at  tuf-fUf-feed. 

*  I  know  where  the  co-co-cockatoo's  song 

Makes  mum-mum-melody  through  the  sweet  vale ; 
Where  the  mum-nionkeys  gig-gig^^n  all  the  daylong. 
Or  gracefully  swing  by  the  til-lit-tit-tail. 

*  You  shall  pip-pip-play,  dear,  some  did-did-delicate  Joke 

With  the  bub-bub-bear  on  the  tit-tlt-lop  of  his  pip-plp-pip-poll ; 
But  observe,  U  is  forbidden  to  pip-pip-poke 
At  the  bub-bub-bear  with  your  pip-pip-plnk  pip-pip-plp-pip-paraaoll 

*  You  shall  see  ttie  huge  elephant  pip-plp-pip-play. 

You  shall  gig-gig-gaze  on  the  stit-«tit-«tately  racoon; 
And  then,  dld-did-dear.  together  we'll  stray 
To  the  cage  of  the  bub-bub-blue-faced  bab-bab-bab-boon. 

*  You  wish'd  (I  r-r-remember  It  well. 

And  I  lul-lul-loved  you  the  ra-m-more  for  the  wish) 
To  witness  the  biib-bub-bub-beautiful  pip-pip-pel- 
Ican  swallow  the  M-ive  UUle  fuf-fUf-fish  !^ 

It  would  trouble  the  most  adroit  reader,  or  the  most  accomplished  elocution- 
ist, to  read  aloud  the  foregoing,  without  a  decided  *  impediment  *  in  his  *  speecL* 
The  very  pen  stammers  in  writing  it  -  -  •  Mb.  J.  Yolmsring  has  just  given 
the  finishing  touches  to  a  very  fine  view  of  Niagara  Falls.  It  represents  tbift 
great  natnral  wonder  as  seen  and  sketched  by  the  artist  in  mid-winter.  It  is 
just  the  picture  to  look  at  in  these  hot  days  of  summer :  it  cools  the  blood  from 
fever-heat  down  to  a  kind  and  moderate  temperature.    It  can  be  seen  hanging 
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in  one  of  the  handsome  cutting-rooms  of  Messrs.  Monboe  and  Compant^b  large 
dothiDg  establishment,  Number  441,  Broadway ;  where,  by-the-bj,  can  also  be 
seen  many  other  rare  and  valuable  paintings ;  among  which  one  in  particular, 
*St  Peteb  in  the  Attitude  of  Prayer,'  by  one  of  the  old  masters,  is  a  superb  pic- 
ture, and  well  worth  a  yisit  to  see.  Messrs.  Moxroe  and  Company,  in  fitting  up 
their  rooms^  certainly  express  great  confidence  in  the  taste  of  their  customers; 
and  together  with  their  large  store,  well  filled  with  articles  of  fashionable  wear- 
ing-apparel, present  strong  inducements  to  gentlemen  '  who  study  well  the  outer 
man*  to  pay  them  a  visit  -  -  -  *  Sphinx*  JratusI  *I  am  a  mild  man,' 
writes  Professor  Gilbert  Sphinx,  Director  of  a  Plank-road  Company,  Fab- 
ulist, etc.,  'but  under  some  provocations,  Sir,  I  am  a  ma.n  ferox  atque  atrax.  Sir, 
what  business  had  your  proof-reader  to  fix  my  Latin  ?  Does  he  suppose  that  he 
knows  more  about  the  Latin  language  than  /  do  f  Does  he  suppose  that  he, 
a  young  man,  (an  extremely  young  man,  I  take  it,)  is  capable  of  fixing  my 
Latin  ?  I  wrote  you.  Sir,  three  classical  apologues,  and  prefixed  to  them  this 
tiUe,  '  Paiteus  plus  Fabulorum  ; '  as  fair  Latin,  look  you,  as  Soaliger  could  have 
written ;  but  what  does  this  presumptuous  commentator  do  but  make  it '  Pau-^<m 
plus  Fabu-/a-rum.'  *  Pau-cwm,*  forsooth  I  *  Fabn-/a-rum,'  forsooth  I  G  reat  Apollo  ! 
Now,  dear  Sir,  mark  you — and,  Mr.  Corrector,  mark  ycu^  too — my  Latin 
is  not  to  be  meddled  with.  My  name  is  Sphinx — G.  Sphinx.  I  teach  a  classical 
school  for  young  gentlemen,  and  my  Latin  shall  be  let  alone  I  Let  me  see  who 
will  dare  to  'fix '  that  which  follows.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  have  written 
any  fables  this  month,  but  on  seeing  this  afternoon  the  dastardly  treatment 
which  my  Latin  met  with,  I  thought  I  would  just  see  how  far  human  presump- 
tion would  go : 

Snurn  ^luftts  ^abttUntm  EfusDem  Smcrfs: 

OK  0»B  ICORB  VABLX8  Or   TBB  SAXB  80RT. 

*  A  DRAOON  once  entered  the  land  of  the  Nobbynoodles,  and  began  to  kill  the  cattle  and  devonr 
the  inhabllanta.  The  king  of  the  Nobbynoodles,  commiserating  his  despairing  subjects,  offered  a 
reward  of  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  man  who  would  kill  the  dragon  and  bring  his  tail  to  the  pal- 
ace. A  man  of  low  moral  standing  thought  to  get  the  reward  fraudulently  by  cutting  the  dragon's 
tail  off  while  the  monster  was  asleep,  and  aAerward  presenting  his  trophy  at  the  palace.  80  he 
dlly  entered  the  cave  at  night,  and  b^;an  to  saw  off  the  tail  of  the  slumbering  drngon.  He  had 
baldly  burled  his  saw  in  the  flesh  before  the  monster  sprang  up,  roaring  with  pain,  and  lunged 
ftuiooaly  at  the  astonished  man  of  low  moral  standing,  who  barely  escaped  from  the  care  with  his 
life.  *  What  could  it  have  been  that  waked  the  dragon  ? '  said  he  to  himself.  *Ah,  I  remember :  1 
heard  mosketoes  in  the  care.  It  must  be  that  a  mosketo  buzzed  In  his  ear.  Cusa  a  muaketo,  any 
bowl* 

IC  O  R  A  X.  . 

Tbb  moral  of  this  foble  is,  that  the  proof-readers  of  the  Kmickb&bockbk  Magazine  must  let  my 
Latin  alone ;  and  a  ftirther  moral  Is,  that  if  they  don%  I  will  publish  them  in  the  appendix  of  my 
new  Latin  Grammar,  now  in  press.* 

CoMiNO  down  on  the  upper-deck  of  an  Albany  steamer  one  day,  many  years  ago, 
a  party  of  gentlemen,  as  the  boat  neared  Kinderhook-Landing,  were  discussing  the 
merits  of  Mabtin  Van  Bubbm.  Some  praised,  while  others  coodemned  him ;  and 
while  they  were  discussing  the  question,  the  boat  lauded,  and  lo!  Mr.  Van  Bubxn 
himself  came  on  board.  One  of  the  party  had  been  dwelling  upon  his  non-com- 
mittalism ;  and  complaining  that  *  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question  was  never 
yet  elicited  from  him,*  etc  '  I  '11  wager  champa^^ne  for  the  company,'  said  he,  at 
length, '  that  one  of  us  shall  go  down  now,  and  ask  Mr.  Van  Bubbm  the  simplest 
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qaestioii  that  can  be  thought  of^  and  he  wiU  evade  a  direct  answer.  Yes :  and  1 11  give 
him  leave,  too,  to  tell  him  why  he  asks  the  qaestioD,  and  that  there  is  a  bet  depend- 
ing on  his  reply  I '  This  seemed  fair  enough,  certainly,  for  to  be  forewarned  was  to 
be  forearmed.  One  of  the  party  was  deputed  to  go  down  and  try  the  ezperimentk 
He  found  Mr.  Van  Bursn,  whom  he  knew  well,  in  the  saloon,  and  said  to  him : '  Mr. 
Yah  BuasN,  some  gentlemen  on  the  upper  deck  have  been  accusing  you  of  non- 
oommittalism ;  and  have  just  laid  a  wager  that  you  would  n't  give  a  plain  answer  to 
file  simplest  question ;  and  they  have  deputed  me  to  teet  the  fact  Now,  Mr.  Van 
BuRBir,  let  me  ask  you, '  Where  does  the  sun  rise  I  *  Mr.  Van  Bubkn's  brow  con- 
tracted; he  hesitated  a  moment;  and  then  replied:  *The  terms  *  east 'and  'west,' 
Mr. ,  are  conventional ;  but  I '  '  That  '11  do  1 '  interrupted  his  interrogator : 

*  we  've  lost  the  bet ! '  -  -  -  Let  us  have  that  Preparative  MeetirC;  *  W.  D.  W.' 
Sorry  not  to  '  have  saw'  our  correspondent  when  in  Qotham.  -  -  •  Littlk  Jose 
has  just  come  into  the  sanctum  with  '  such  a  love '  of  a  kitten  I  —  black  as  a  coal ; 
its  eyes  probulgent ;  its  back  responsive  to  the  slightest  rub ;  its  tail  erect  with  emo- 
tion ;  and  keeping  up  a  perpetual  purring.  We  like  *  a  harmless,  necessary  cat,'  and 
always  did.  Punoh  likes  a  cat  also,  but  for  a  different  reason :  *  Never  go  into  any 
place,'  he  says,  in  his  'Advice  to  ServatUe'  *  where  a  cat  is  not  kept  This  uaefhl 
domestic  animal  is  the  tnie  servants'  friend,  accounting  for  the  disappearance  of  tid- 
bits, lumps  of  butter,  and  other  odd  matters,  as  well  as  being  the  author  of  all  mys- 
terious breakages.  What  the  safety- valve  is  to  the  steam-engine,  the  cat  is  to  the 
kitchen,  preventing  all  explosions  or  blowings-up  that  might  otherwise  occur  in  the 
best  regulated  families.'  -  -  -  A  new  correspondent  writes :  *  My  qualifications 
as  a  writer  are  many ;  but  they  mainly  consist  of  these  three :  a  willingness  to  pay  my 
own  postage,  a  legible  hand,  and  a  regard  for  the  printer's  rule,  to  write  only  on  one 
ude  of  the  paper.'  Good  recommendations  these,  and  not  without  their  due  weight  in 
the  eyes  of  an  Edttob.    -    -    •    Ora  young  friend  '  Howadji '  Cortis's  latest  book, 

*  Lotus-Eating*  beautifully  illustrated  by  Kensett,  does  no  less  credit  to  the  author 
than  to  his  publishers,  the  Harpers.  We  remember  to  have  encountered  a  goodly 
portion  of  its  contents  before,  in  the  columns  of  a  daily  journal  of  wide  circulatioa. 
The  London  Athenaiumy  competent  authority,  says  of  it:  'A delightful  reminiscence 
of  summer  rambles,  describing  some  of  the  most  attractive  points  of  American 
scenery,  with  impressions  of  life  at  famous  watering-places,  and  suggestive  com- 
parisons with  celebrated  objects  of  interest  in  Europe.  Dreamy,  imaginative,  ro- 
mantic, but  reposing  on  a  basb  of  the  healthiest  reality ;  tinged  with  the  richest 
colors  of  poetry,  but  full  of  shrewd  observation  and  mischievous  humor ;  clothed  in 
delicate  and  dainty  felicities  of  language ;  the  volume  is  what  its  title  indicates, 
the  reverie  of  a  summer's  pastime,  and  should  be  read  in  summer  haunts,  accom- 
panied with  the  music  of  the  sea-shore  or  breezy  hill-sides.'  -  -  -  It  is  stated, 
on  the  authority  of  a  veracious  modem  traveller,  that  there  is  a  wind-mill  on  the 
coast  of  Holland  which  lays  eggs,  and  breeds  young  ones!  We  commend  this  fact 
to  the  consideration  of  our  *  up-river '  correspondent  An  egg  of  this  breed,  under 
a  Shanghai,  would  enable  him  to  '  raise  the  wind '  from  his  chickens  to  a  degree 
hitherto  unknown  in  America.  At  any  rate,  as  is  said  of  all  n^w  '  improvements,' 
the  'experiment  might  be  tried  I'  •  -  -  The  friend  who  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing is  a  good  judge  of  that  whereof  he  speaks.  So  also,  Mr.  Glass,  is  '  Old  Kniok  : ' 
but  we  cannot  'pronounce'  without  'giving  judgment'  upon  the  evidence: 

*  You  are  well  aware  that  I  wsb  always  an  adrocate  for  temperance,  and  although  no  oltraiat  in 
any  thing,  I  am  still  anxious  to  avoid  every  thing  like  excess.  I  cannot  approve  of  '  intemperate 
tM^tranu.^   I  would  not  object  to  *  drinking  cider  made  of  red  apples  on  account  of  their 
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gsyety,*  but  I  would  object  to  dninkenneflei  or  any  approximation  thereto.  Thua  much  Jbr  a 
*  platform.*  In  all  countrlea  where  natural  wlnea  are  the  eommon  boYerage,  intempermoe  la 
almoat  unknown ;  and  the  American  wine  made  ttom  the  Catawba  grape  in  Ohio  gives  promlae 
to  ufl  temperance  men  *■  who  have  not  signed  the  paper,'  that  the  more  pleasing  remedy  of  sub- 
itituting  light  healthy  wines  for  brandy  will  save  the  nation  fh>m  intemperance.  The  Catawba 
wine  surprised  me,  fmd  more  particularly  the  *  Sparkling  Catawba.*  It  had  all  the  aroma  of  the 
fruit,  and  seemed  to  be  a  condensed  representative  of  the  grape— *  a  vineyard  in  a  bottle.*  It 
sarpaased  champagne  in  quality  and  flavor,  and  was  void  of  incipient  head-aches.  On  the  pro- 
duction of  this  wine,  my  pride  as  an  American  rose  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  1  trimmed  my  vine- 
yard with  renewed  vigor,  in  anticipation  of  making  my  own  wines.  I  have  twelve  hundred 
Tines,  in  fine  condition,  with  promise  of  yielding  several  tons  of  grapes  this  year.  But,  MwA 
Clakk,  my  enthusiasm  has  been  somewhat  damped  within  the  last  week.  I  had  heatnl  that 
Mr.  A.  F.  Glass,  proprietor  of  the  Washinoton  House,  GhestnntrStreet,  Philadelphia,  had 
imported  many  kinds  of  sparkling  wines,  never  before  introduced  into  this  country,  which  were 
superior  to  the  *■  Sparkling  Outawba ; '  and  last  week  I  bad  an  opportunity  of  tasting  these  wines. 

'  How  shall  I  describe  them?  Can  language  be  found  adequate  to  the  task?  Spirit  of  the 
*Bnek-Eye  State'  assist  me  I  Mr.  Glass  produced  many  sparkling  wines,  and  among  otheiB 
Burgundy,  Hock,  Johannlsbnrgh,  Stelnburgh,  Moaellea,  and  Sekaritburfk ;  each  carrying  the 
fruity  flavor  of  the  grape  from  which  It  is  made,  and  not  one  head-ache  in  a  dozen  bottles.  Did 
you  ever  taste  the  *  Miiscat-of-AIexandria*  grape?— and  do  you  recollect  its  peculiar  aroma  and 
deHclous  taste?  If  so,  you  know  its  entire  superiority  to  all  other  grapes.  Well,  the  *  Sparkling 
Scbarzbnrgfa  *  has  the  character  of  this  delidons  grape  Just  as  deflnitely  as  has  Lonoworth*8  beat 
wine  t  hat  of  the  Catawba.  Several  persons  were  at  the  table,  and  from  the  veriest  tyro  to  the  oldest 
coonoiflseur,  they  all  admitted  that  no  other  wine  they  had  ever  tasted  could  equal  it.  One  old 
gentleman  (kirly  *  squealed  out '  with  delight. 

*Mr.  Glass  next  gave  us  a  bottle  of  Stelnburgh, ^m  his  Highness  the  Duke  of  Nassau's 
eabinet,  the  flnest  quality  of  this  growth ;  and  indeed  it  was  flne,  leaving  all  the  other  hocks  I  ever 
saw  fidrly  In  the  back-ground.  But  that  *  Sparkling  Scharzsburgh,*  like  M  atbk  ws*  pigeon-pie,  will 
ever  haunt  me.  To  make  it  from  the  Muacat^f- Alexandria  grape,  worth  two  dollars  a  pound, 
would  be  impracticable ;  and  no  other  grape  we  have  ever  seen  in  this  country  will  at  all  imitate 
it ;  and  in  foct  no  other  place  but  the  Washinoton  House  is  suited  to  drink  it  In ;  for  there  the 
quiet  comfort  of  the  most  genial  house  in  Philadelphia  leaves  the  appreciation  free  to  enjoy  the 
best  of  all  known  wines.  Wotdd  that  I  were  rich  enough  to  drink  this  wine ;  would  that  I  eoold 
write  all  the 'respect  I  have  for  its  exoeilenoe;  and  the  New-Jersey  Rail-road  could  declare  one 
extra  dividend  from  the  numbers  who  would  visit  Philadelphia  to  taste  it  I  Glass  cannot  be 
induced  to  sell  it  at  any  price.  The  visitors  to  his  house  alone  are  permitted  to  enjoy  the  rare  pri- 
vilege ;  but  to  them  he  supplies  it  at  a  moderate  price.  Go  to  Philadelphia,  *  Old  Knicx,*  and  taate 
the  *  Sparkling  Seharsbuiigh  *  before  giving  the  floishing  touches  to  your  forth-coming  volume  I 
No  inan*s  education  can  be  considered  as  at  all  complete  until  he  has  tasted  this  wine :  and  I  shaU 
henceforth  refuse  charopaTne,  and  even  drink  lightly  of  '(^Oawba,*  out  of  sheer  respect  to  my 
memory  of  the  *  Sparkling  Scharzburgh.* 

The  *  Albany  Register*  daily  joamal  has  a  graphic  sketch  of  a  '  Scene  at  a  Steam- 
Bo€U  Landing^  which  is  very  amusing,  and  not  at  all  exaggerated.  Albany  caps  the 
climax  in  respect  of  '  runners '  for  hotels,  steamers,  and  luggage.  Six  stout  fellows 
there,  once  seized  a  small  valiso  of  oura,  and  bore  it  in  triumph  to  our  lodgings, 
quarrelling  and  fighting  nearly  all  the  way,  while  we,  the  victims,  brought  up  the 
rear.  -  -  -  Oua  readers  will  remember  the  Boston  thief  who  was  found  with  a 
memorandum  in  his  pocket  of  the  places  he  was  to  visit,  and  what  he  was  to  steal, 
or  where  he  was  to  '  scrutinize  and  get  things.'  Something  like  this  fellow  was  a 
noted  robber  recently  sentenced  tf)  twenty  years  in  'the  Hulks'  near  Zurich,  for 
multitudinous  thefts.    His  note-book  contained  the  followmg  entries : 

*  July  1.  Only  an  empty  purse;  remains  of  the  aflhir  of  89th  May.  Made  a  fruitless  expedition 
to  Solo  BR**  bon^  In  the  village.*  'July  9.  Made  a  little  nocturnal  round.  Small  result:  only 
seven  florins.*  *Ju)y  11.  Useless  work  on  the  Gniben.*  *  July  13.  Paid  a  visit  to  the  honse  or 
Madame  Horn  kb.  Got  five  gold  florins  *  *  July  5iO.  Tried  at  Thoune,  in  diflbrent  places,  but  got 
notlilng.  I  was  even  obliged  to  make  use  of  my  poigiiard.*  *Jnly  91.  Operated  at  Oberhogen, 
near  Thoune.  Result :  a  watch,  and  42f.  in  cash.  Sold  the  watch  for  7f  Took  the  diligence  for 
Benie.  Bought  a  pistol  for  ISr.*  One  of  the  entries  was :  *•  The  most  difficult  piece  of  art  is  to  re- 
spect the  eleventh  commandment.*  The  eleventh  commandment  among  thieves  is,  It  appeaiii 
not  to  be  caught!* 
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If  yoa  wish  to  see  the  Bloomsrs,  and  feel  any  interest  in  the  scheme  of  i 
elation,  take  the  commodious  steamer  Thovas  Hunt,  from  Peck-Slip,  and  go 
to  Red  Bank,  (N.  J.,)  and  then  hy  stage  five  miles  to  the  *  North- Ameriean 
Phalanx.^    Some  eight  years  ago,  a  party  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  here  coin* 
menoed,  in  a  small  way,  an  experiment  to  show  the  advantages  of  associated 
labor.    They  have  now  a  farm  of  near  seven  hnndred  acres^  a  great  part  of 
which  is  under  cultivation,  with  comfortable  dwelling-houses,  etc;  and  they 
appear  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  life  they  have  chosen.    Neither  our  time  nor 
our  limits  will  permit  us  to  speak  of  their  plana  or  principles,  but  we  would 
say  to  our  citizens  and  strangers  who  have  leisure,  that  there  is  not  a  more  de- 
lightful sail  of  three  hours  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  than  to  Red  Bank. 
Tou  have  successive  views  of  New- York  Bay,  Fort  Hamilton,  the  Narrows, 
Goney-Island,  Sandy-Hook,  the  Highlands  of  Neversink,  the  Ocean  House^  Port 
Washington,  eto.,  etc.     The  scenery  on  Shrewsbury  inlet  is  beautiful,  and  to 
breathe  the  pure  sea-air  b  a  luxury  to  the  pent-up  citizen  worth  many  times  the 
trifle  it  co3t&    ...    *Tou  don*t  like  to  have  the  flies  plague  you  when  you 
are  writing,  father,'  said  *  Young  Kxigk.'  just  now,  as  he  was  trying  to  scribble  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  little  school-mates  out  of  town;  *but  they  do  tome  good, 
fether :  here's  a  great  big  fellow  been  buzzing  about,  all  over  my  paper,  and  he  'b 
dotted  almost  all  my  Ts  / '    *Mt  Etes!  '  exclaimed  The  Owl,  with  an  approving 
flap  of  the  wings, '  what  moral  wisdom  in  one  so  young!    That  is  the  true  way 
to  look  at  the  annoyances  of  the  world.    There's  something  good  in  almost  every 
thing  I '    ...    So:€E  very  interesting  letters  are  appearing  at  intervals  in  the 
Pittsburg  *  Daily  DUpateh^  describing  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  land-route 
to  Oregon  and  California.    They  are  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  are  evidently  jotted 
down  from  *  the  very  life.'    Mr.  Edward  Allen,  a  brother  of  our  corespondent, 
Mr.  William  EL  Allen,  is  the  author  of  the  letters  in  question.     -    -    -    Wx 
have  received  from  an  obliging  correspondent  in  San  Francisco  the  prospectus 
of  a  journal,  to  be  published  '  semi-occasionally '  in  the  '  Golden  City,'  bearing  the 
sonorous  title  of  *SataiCs  Bcunoon  I '    '  Principal  Gas-Puffer,  Alexander  M.  Ken- 
adat,  an  overloaded  beast  of  burden,  in  search  of  his  '  pile,'  assisted  by  other 
'blowers,'  'gassers,'  etc     'The  Bassoon,'  says  the  *  principal  gas-puffer,'*  will  be 
devoted  to  pounding  and  expounding  the  principles  of  day-light;  elevating  the 
human  species  to  a  sense  of  their  inevitable  destiny ;  and  at  the  same  time  rais- 
ing as  much  specie  out  of  humanity  as  their  circumstances  will  permit     It  will 
prove  conclusively  that  the  '  Promised  Land,'  which  we  read  about,  is  on  the 
inside  of  the  earth;  the  surface  having  been  thoroughly  'prospected'  without 
discovering  it    The  kernel  of  a  nut  being  usually  found  inside  the  shell,  and 
that  region  of  the  earth  being  assigned  by  common  consent  to  His  Satanio 
Majesty,  the  faithful  may  bet  high  that  '  there  is  something  in  it'     *  The  Bassoon ' 
will  begin  to  toot  as  soon  as  the  money  can  be  borrowed  to  '  raise  the  wind.' 
The  editor  says  it  shall  be  returned '  after  many  day* ! '    We  should  rather  nego- 
tiate a  loan  for  the  wag  who  advertises  in  one  of  our  city  journals:  'Wanted: 
Five  Hundred  Dollars  to  go  on  a  Spree  I '    -    -    -    Wuat  a  ter-re-men-jous  hook 
IS  Bangs  Brother  and  Companv's  Catalogue  of  the  Fifty-sixth  New-York  Trade- 
Bale^^  to  take  place  on  the  sixth  of  September  I     The  'first*  catalogue,  too,  it 
seems,  although  it  contains  nearly  five  hundred  pages!    The  contributions  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union.    Authors  who  are  *  half-calf  are  down  in  great 
numbers:  others  strut  in  'turkey:'  others  are  fall  of  'gilt,'  and   not  a  few 
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are  'embossed.*  This  trade-sale  will  be  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  United 
States.  -  -  -  Wk  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  William  H.  Sxwabd 
for  several  public  docnments  of  great  interest  -  -  -  THosKwhoweresounfor- 
tnnate  as  not  to  be  able  to  be  present  the  other  day  at  Mr.  Barnum's  beautiful 
country-seat  of  'Iranistan'  lost  the  opportunity  of  having  a  'good  time.'  We 
were  of  the  number ;  but  a  friend  who  tea«  present,  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of 
the  visit  A  goodly  array  of  editorial  and  other  friends  of  the  worthy  proprietor 
proceeded  thither,  on  a  bright  and  beautiful  morning,  to  examine  the  extensive 
water-works  just  erected  on  the  place.  They  are  thus  described  by  one  of  the 
editors  of  '  The  Tribune  *  daily  journal :  *  The  grounds  of  *  Iranistan '  are  about 
seventeen  acres,  hitherto  watered  by  a  brook  which  fails  in  the  dryest  weather, 
impelling  Mr.  Barnuh  to  a  resolute  effort  to  supply  the  deficiency.  To  this  end  he 
has  dug  and  blasted  out  a  well  of  twenty  feet  diameter  to  a  deptli  of  sixty  feet» 
and  built  over  it  a  brick  tower,  about  one  hundred  feet  high,  with  an  iron  tank 
at  the  summit,  capable  of  holding  seven  hundred  hogsheads.  A  new  and  beau- 
tiful engine  (which  has  much  other  work  assigned  it)  pumps  this  reservoir  full  in 
three  or  four  hours,  affording  an  ample  supply  to  the  house,  gardens^  stables^  etc, 
including  a  fountain  before  the  front  door,  for  at  least  a  week.  Henceforward, 
a  lack  of  rain  Is  not  to  be  felt  as  a  privation  at  Iranistan.  Mr.  Babnum's  con* 
aervatories  exhibit  grapes,  nectarines,  and  peaches^  fully  ripe  and  luscious,  with 
superb  specimens  of  the  banana,  the  only  ones  which  have  borne  fruit  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  His  gardens  and  grounds  are  unsurpassed  in  thi  ifb  and  beauty. 
Long  may  he  live  to  enjoy  them  1  *  -  -  •  In  the  course  of  an  excursion  the 
other  day  to  Fo^^Hamilton  at  the  Narrows^  while  passing  the  spot  where  the  rev- 
enue-cutter so  mysteriously  went  down,  we  inadvertently  listened  to  a  short  con- 
versation, involving  a  little  of  that  Solomon's  wisdom  one  sometimes  meets  with 
on  his  travels.  *  Pa,'  said  a  little  boy,  fixing  his  eye  on  a  clumsy  and  lubberly  hulk, 
moored  hard  by,  yclept '  The  Zephyr*  *  what  is  a  Zephyr  f '  Before  the  paternal 
response  could  be  given,  a  well-dressed,  sleek  young  man,  with  nicely  trimmed 
whiskers,  and  a  jaunty,  low-crowned  hat,  and  sporting  a  little  cane,  promptly 
replied :  *  1  suppose  it  must  be  some  kind  of  a  sea-animal.'  Papa  wa»  not  at  all 
shaken  from  bis  gravity  or  his  politeness  by  this  remark,  and  kindly  rectified  the  mis- 
take. *  Blow,  blow,  ye  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks,  and  swallow  navigation  up! ' 
Messrs.  Zephyr,  Edrus  and  Company  had  a  hearty  good  laugh  over  this  on  the  bay, 
and  voted  the  use  of  their  wings  to  carry  the  information  that  the  '  schoolmaster  is 
abroad.'  •  -  -  A  friend,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  author,  sends  ns  the 
annexed  note : 

*  I  WAS  much  plesied  with  the  Ettay  oh  Kamee  published  in  the  August  number  of  jour  Mufl^ 
azine.  Batth«re  are  one  or  two  things,  (or  names,  which  Is  the  same  thing,)  in  which  I  think  the 
writer  is  mistaken.  Alfrkd  the  Great,  for  example,  was  not  a  man  of  all  peace  *■  by  any  manner  of 
means ;'  and  his  name  has  no  such  signification.  The  name  was  originally  written  Jielfred^  and 
means  *  elf,  or  fairy,  in  council.*  The  two  parts  of  the  compound  are  almost  English  words,  df 
and  rede.  6ee  Shaxspmarb:  *And  seeks  not  his  own  retf«.*  The  name,  with  this  signiflcation, 
Is  expreaslve  of  the  character  of  the  great  man  who  bore  iU  His  parents  must  hare  foreseen  whol 
he  was  to  be. 

^Matilda  Is  another  name,  in  regard  to  which  I  think  the  writer  is  mistaken.  This  name  he 
says  is  *  IVom  the  Greek.'  In  my  opinion,  it  is  very  far  ttom  the  Greek.  It  is  itoC  *  Gredc  to  me.' 
It  la  evidently  of  Teutonic  origin.  In  the  German  it  assumes  the  form  Mathilde.  BUda  is  one 
part  of  the  compound,  and  this  is  itself  a  proper  name.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  it  means  battle.  I 
remember  that  Michblbt,  speaking  of  Grboort  VII.,  says  that  his  name,  Nildebrand,  means 
$0n  efjirtf  taking  kil  as  equivalent  to  file.  It  has  an  entirely  different  meaning:  the  brand  or 
gword  of  battle.  The  name  of  one  of  Gbarlbkagiir^S  queens  was  HUdegarde^  the  signification 
of  which  is  easily  seen.    I  have  no  books  by  me  for  consultation,  and  do  not  know  what  the  Mat 
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put  of  Matilda  means.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  related  to  the  German  nugl,  *  maid.*  Ha- 
TtLDA,  then,  is  the  maid  of  tett/e,  not  the  maid  who  is  fond  of  lighting,  bat  who  Is  worth  flghl- 
Ing  for ;  as  in  Greeic,  Andromache,  *•  the  tight  of  men,*  means  one  for  whom  men  may  find  it 
worth  while  to  fight.    *  I  have  said  my  say.*  * 

Jesss  Kxbset,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  'Friends'  we  ever  knew,  woald 
haye  been  obliged  to  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  mouth,  while  reading  the 
following  'Hit  at  Bieh  MuaiceU  Execution,*  How  many  a  'spoon'  haye  we 
known,  whose  principal  claim  to  be  considered  a  musician  arose  from  the 
fact  that  he  had  a  <}rum  in  his  ear,  who  has  bepraised  and  beplastered  just  such 
singers  as  this,  until  her  yanity  rose  to  four  hundred  degrees  of  Fahrenbett  : 

*Ainr  one,  or  rather  no  one,  can  imagine  what  kind  of  noises  the  piano  made  during  the  oonflieL 
Certain  it  is  that  no  one  can  describe  them,  and  therefore  we  shall  not  attempt  il.  The  battle 
ended.  Miss  Jan  a  moved  as  thoogh  she  would  have  risen,  but  this  was  protested  agdinst  by  a  num- 
ber of  voices  at  once.  ^One  song,  mv  dear  Jank/  said  Mrs.  Small;  *you  must  sing  that  sweet 
little  French  air  you  used  to  sing,  ana  which  Madame  Piooisqubaki  is  so  fond  of.*  Miss  Jank 
looked  pitiful  at  her  mamma,  and  her  mamma  looked  *  sins  *  at  Miss  Jane  ;  accordingly  she  squared 
herself  for  a  song.  She  brought  her  hands  into  a  capus  this  Ume  in  line  style,  and  ibey  seemed  to 
be  perfectly  recouclled  to  each  other :  then  commenced  a  kind  of  colloquy ;  the  right  whispering 
treble  very  softly,  and  the  left  responding  baas  very  loudly.  The  conference  had  been  kept  up 
uitll  we  b^n  to  desire  a  change  on  the  subject,  when  our  ears  caught,  Indlstiiicily,  some  very 
curious  sounds,  which  appeared  to  proceed  from  the  lips  of  Miss  Janb  ;  thev  seemed  to  be  a  oom- 

Kund  of  a  dry  cough,  a  grunt,  a  hiccough,  it  appeared  to  m,  as  interpreters  Wween  the  right  and 
L  Things  had  progressed  in  this  way  for  about  fifteen  seconds,  when  we  happened  to  direct  our 
attention  to  Mr.  Ross.  His  eyes  were  closed,  his  head  swung  gracefully  ftom  side  to  ride,  a  beam 
of  heavenly  complacency  rested  on  his  countenance,  and  his  whole  man  gave  irresisttble  demon- 
strations that  Miss  Jane's  music  had  made  him  feel  good  all  over.  We  resolved,  frum  this  con- 
templation of  Mr.  Ro88*s  transport,  to  see  whether  we  could  extract  fh>m  the  performance  any 
thing  intelligible,  when  Miss  Jane  made  a  fly-catching  grab  at  half-a^ozen  keys  in  a  row,  and  the 
same  instant  she  fetched  a  long,  dull,  hllHx)ck  crow,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  she  grappled  at 
as  many  keys  with  the  left.  This  came  over  Ross  like  a  warm  bath,  and  over  us  like  a  rack  of 
bamboo-briers.  Our  nerves  had  not  recovered  until  Miss  Jane  repeated  the  movement,  accom- 
panying it  with  the  squeal  of  a  pinched  cat.  Thb  threw  us  into  an  ague-flt,  but  fh>m  respect  to  the 
perH>rmer,  we  maintained  our  position.  She  now  made  a  third  grasp  with  her  right,  and  at  the 
tame  time  rsised  one  of  the  most  unearthly  howls  that  ever  issued  fh>m  the  throat  of  any  human 
being.  This  neemed  the  signal  for  universal  uproar  and  destruction.  She  now  threw  away  all 
reserve,  and  charged  the  piano  with  her  whole  toroe.  She  boxed  it,  she  clawed  it.  she  scraped  It. 
Her  neck-veins  swelled,  her  chin  flew  up,  her  face  flushed,  her  eyes  glared,  her  bosom  heaved  ; 
she  screamed,  she  howled,  she  yelled,  she  cickled,  and  wns  in  the  act  of  dwelling  upon  the  note 
of  a  screech-owl,  when  we  took  the  St.  Virr s^s  dance  and  rushed  out  of  the  room.  ^  Goodness  I ' 
said  a  by-stander,  *■  if  this  be  her  Bimging^  what  must  be  her  crying  t ' ' 

FEisNns,  correspondents,  public  and  private,  you  must  pardon  our  'short-comiogs.' 
We  have  been  'making  book,'  and  working  otherwise  without  stint;  with  little 
leisure  to  answer  personal  correspondents,  and  none  to  answer  merely  literary  onea. 
Oommiuications  in  prose  and  verse,  from  esteemed  friends  and  favorite  contri- 
butors, crowd  our  port-folioe,  and  'bide  their  time' — the  'good  time  coming.' 
Touching  various  papers,  evidently  despatched  hastily,  and  a  decision  as  hastily 
desired,  we  beg  to  repeat,  that  we  do  not  so  consider  manuscripts  committed  to 
our  decittion.  And  eyen  upon  new  and  carefully-written  articles  we  wish  to  decide 
with  discrimination.  Often  haye  we  sat,  with  a  'dubious'  paper  in  hand,  hesi- 
tating for  an  hour  whether  to  '  print  or  burn ; '  thinking  of  the  fervent  wishes 
of  the  writer,  and  the  labor  he  had  bestowed  upon  his  production.  Every  part, 
eyery  period,  had  been  considered  and  re-considered,  with  unremitting  anxiety.  He 
had  revised,  corrected,  expunged,  again  produced  and  again  erased,  with  endlesa 
iteratioiL  Points  and  commas  themselves  perhaps  liad  been  settled  with  repeated 
and  jealous  solicitude.  All  this  may  be,  and  yet  one's  article  be  indifferent  in  some 
respects,  or  positively  objectionable  as  a  whole.  We  must  ask  our  friends  the  pub- 
lishers also  to  '  bear  with  us  yet  a  little.'  -  -  •  FrvK  pages  of 'Oo3»ip' in  type 
for  our  next:  including  pleasant  Erie  rail-road  and  Susquehanna  reminiscences,  sun- 
dry anecdotes,  etc.,  etc.    •    •    -    Friends  Editorial  :  if  you  do  copy,  please  emUL 
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BY  THE  REV.  INGRAM  COBBIN,  M.A. 

This  beautiful   FAMILY    BIBLE  is  How  cc^pleted  in  one  Tolume,  in  yarious  stylog 

of  Bindirtg. 

In  addition  to  tha  authorised  Tersion,  this  tnily  comprehensiTO  Bible  contains— 
700  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS  AND  STEEL  MAPS 
of  ft  raperior  deeeriptioii,  eelecfied  vlth  a  Tiew  to  real  veefolneif,  and  imparting  a  great  amount  of  Informatlcn  not 
capable  of  belog  conveyed  by  woros. 

17,000  CRITICAL  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE  NOTES, 
written  In  the  Editor*!  well-known  condenaed  atyle,  witii  raluable  Historical  and  other  Tables,  and  ipecial  aotfcet 
of  important  aubjecta ;  the  whole  forming  a  oonunent  aufflciently  copious  for  the  general  student,  and  peculiarly 
fitted  for  family  use. 

2,600  PRACTICAL  REFLECTIONS, 
collected  with  great  research  and  Judgment  from  the  rich  stores  of  the  Old  Divines  and  the  most  eminent  modem 
Biblical  writers,  connected  and  completed  by  original  matter  by  the  Editor. 

13,0»J  IMPROVED  READINGS, 
Inclttdinff  all  those  usually  given  In  Reference  Bibles,  with  many  others  incorporated  with  the  Tex^  hnt  dlstin 
guiahed  by  brackets. 

140,000  MARGINAL  REFERENCES, 
selected  with  great  care  from  the  best  aathoritiee. 

A  CORRECTED  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER, 
by  following  which  the  reader  obtabM  a  continuous  narrative  of  both  Old  and  New  Testament  History. 

QUESTIONS  AT  THE  END  OF  EACH  CHAPTER  FOR  FAMILY  EXAMINATION. 

THE  POETICAL  BOOKS  PRINTED  IN  THE  METRICAL  FORM, 

giving  the  full  significance  of  the  Hebrew  Poetry. 

DATES  AFFIXED  TO  THE  CHAPTERS  FOR  EACH    MORNING  AND  EVENING'S 

READING, 
comprising  the  whole  Bible  in  a  year. 

INDEX  TO  THE  ENGRAVINGS,  NOTES,  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Some  of  theie  fbatores  are  entirely  original,  and  the  othexs  have  never  beibre  been  vnited  in  ona 

Bible. 

7HE  FOLLOWING  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE  OPINIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PRESS. 

"The  completest.  compactest,  and  most  convenient  one-volume  Family  Bible  that  has  yet  appeared.'*^C3b-iiris> 
Witnen. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  Family  and  Closet  Bibles  we  have  met  wiA.**^Edinburgk  WUntu, 

**  Wherever  ii  is  seen  it  will  recommend  itself.  *  •  *  Beautifully  printed  *  *  •  will  form  an  appropriate 
gift-book,  as  well  as  a  most  useful  Bible  in  families/*— JVat  Oairtk  MageutM, 

**  It  cootaizLs  the  sacred  text,  beautifully  printed ;  a  wide  margin  of  References,  and  carefully  corrected  Chroi> 
logical  DRtea ;  Notes,  brie(  but  full  of  meaning ;  Reflections,  pious  and  practical ;  Judicious  Questions  to  be  pro- 
posed after  family  reading;  and  numerous  snd  well-executed  Pictorial  illustrations." — Watduman. 

*<  As  a  •  Family  Bible,'  that  which  now  lies  before  us — whether  we  regard  its  size,  its  trpography,  the  nnmSr 
and  usefulness  of  its  engravings,  its  arrangements,  or  its  expository  notes  and  practical  renectione— just  xneeta  cm' 
ideii  uf  what  such  a  work  should  be.  *  *  *  To  heads  of  families  and  Sunday-achool  teachers  it  will  be  lour,  i 
highly  valuable."— J5e2r«  Messenger. 

"The  pictorinl  illustrations  of  Mr.  Cobbin's  edition  consist  of  real  and  accurate  representations  of  Greek«  TtoxnT& 
Egyptian,  and  Assyrian  monuments;  scenes  in  the  Holy  X>and,  Egypt,  and  Idumea;  family  groups  of  Bedouin  *. 
and  neighboring  tnbes  and  nations.  They  impress  upon  the  imagination  truthful  conceptions  both  of  tbe  past  «r  ' 
present  i^iblical  East;  they  realize  the  fervor  and  pressure  of  Scripture  society  to  the  mind.  Mr.  Cobbin'a  editu  r. 
IS  emphatically  what  may  be  called  a  <  Domestic  Bible.*  It  is  calcnlate<L  to  open  the  young  mind,  and  store  It  wi?:. 
healthy  and  pleoBing  imagea."— 27at/y  iVsios. 

"  Although  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  have  been  edited  in  almost  every  conceiirsble  rsrictr 
of  form,  the  mass  of  English  readers  have  never  yet  been  provided  with  a  Bible  so  eminently  adaptt>d  for  f  ^nfr<. 

use  as  the  one  now  before  us.    *    *    *    the  plain  Englishman  has  not  been  supplied  vrith  a  '  Domestic  Bible, ^ 'j 

apparatus  of  typo^phy,  annotation,  and  arrangement  exactly  suited  to  use  in  the  chamber,  witii  bended  kx.*- 
and  at  the  fireside,  in  the  familiar  congregation  of  children  and  servants.  Tbe  present  work  fully  suppliee  the  Ion  ^ 
fnlt  deficiency.  ♦  •  *  In  short,  we  can  almost  venture  to  predict  that,  for  family  use  at  least,  this  will  h€3i*-  • 
forth  be  tJu  Bible  in  general  request,  and  as  such  earnestly  recommend  it"— C7ikHs(ia»  Tm«$. 
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In  neat  embossed  sheep,  marbled  or  sprinkled  edges, 97  50 

In  calf  or  morocco,  marbled  edges, ••■•8  75 

In  Turkey  morocco,  plain  gilt  edges,      •••.. 950 

**  "         super  extra,         ••.,,,,       ,,,10  50 

AgexLtl  wanted  to  sell  this  Bible  in  every  town  in  die  tJnlted  States,  to  whom  a  liberal  commission  win  l>e  ano-«r«.  v 
Specimea  numbers  sent  gratis  on  applicanon,  post  paid.    Address 
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THE 

EDITED  BY  LOUia  GAYLORD  CLARX. 

The  present  number  is  the  first  of  the  Fortieth  Volume  of  the  Kniokerbooksr 
Magazine. 

The  reduction  in  price  from  five  to  three  dollars  a  year  having  proved  entirely 
successful,  it  will  be  continued  at  the  Bame  low  rate,  which  must,  in  all  cases,  be 
paid  in  advance. 

Those  who  take  the  work  can  best  judge  if  the  promises  made  when  the  change 
in  price  was  announced  have  been  faithfully  kept  Very  many  of  the  old  and  tried 
friends  of  the  Magazine  have  shown  their  faith  in  our  promises  by  the  most  gener- 
ous efforts  in  obtaining  new  subscribers,  and  the  publisher  would  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  tender  them  his  most  grateful  acknowledgments  for  their  kindness.  Their 
aid  has  been  most  timely  and  efficient 

The  Fudge  Papers,  by  Lc  Marvel,  Author  of  the  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,  Dream 
Life,  <&&,  <fixx ;  The  Sequel  to  St.  Legbr,  or  the  Threads  of  Life,  by  Richard 
B.  EiHBALL,  Esq.;  and  Meister  Earl's  Sketch  Book,  by  Charles  G.  Leland,  Esq., 
will  be  continued  regularly,  unless  interrupted  by  the  absence  or  illness  of  the 
AnthorSb 

Rev.  F.  W.  Shslton,  Author  of  Salander  and  the  Dragon,  will  be  a  regular 
contributor. 

Fitz-Gresne  Halleck  has  engaged  to  furnish  poetical  contributions  from  time 
to  time.  4 

The  best  talent  of  the  countcy  will  be  engaged,  and  no  expense  or  effort  spared, 
to  make  the  Knickerbocker  more  than  ever  deserving  of  the  first  position 
among  our  original  American  Magazines. 

The  cash  system  in  this  business  is  so  much  more  satis&ctory  than  the  old  way 
of  continuing  tiie  work  till  *all  arrearapes  are  paid*  that  it  wUl  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
Notice  of  the  expiration  of  subscription  will  be  given,  and  if  it  is  not  renewed,  we 
consider  the  work  is  no  longer  wanted,  and  it  wiU  be  discontinued.  The  subscriber 
is  not  forced  to  go  on  because  he  neglects  to  order  the  work  stopped ;  and  we  are 
not  disappointed,  as  we  have  been  hundreds  of  times,  by  receiving,  as  an  answer  to 
our  account,  that  *  the  paper  vhu  ordered  stopped  some  time  ago*  and  as  the  post- 
master had  neglected  to  give  notice,  we  must  suffer  the  los& 
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DOLLARS  A  YEAR.  STRICTLY  IN  ADVANCE. 


THERE  will  BE  NO  DEVUTION  FROX  THIS  CONDITION. 

To  Clabs  of  TeMy  $9.50  eacb^ 

Booksellers  and  Postmasters  are  requested  to  act  as  agents.  Those 
who  will  undertake  to  procure  subscribers  will .  receive  favorable  terms. 
Spedmen  numbers  will  be  sent  gratis  on  applicatioh  post-paid. 

All  remittances  and  all  business  communications  must  be  addressed  to 
Sa-mubl  Huebton,  139  Nassau  street,  New-York,  Post-paid. 

Back  Volumes.— The  years  1845,  '46,  '47,  '48,  '49,  '50  and  '51,  will 
be  sold  in  Numbers  for  $2.50  a  year. 


GREAT  REDUCTION  OF  POSTAGE, 

The  Postage  on  the  Kxicexrbookbr,  when  prepaid  quarterly  in  ad- 
vance, will  be  only  2  cents  per  number.  It  may  be  paid  by  the  Subscri- 
ber, or  by  the  Publisher,  To  California,  the  Postage  will,  when  prepaid, 
be  4  cents  each  number.    If  not  prepaid,  double  the  above  rates. 
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•THE    OLB     MAN     OP    THE     MOUNTAIN.' 


TSB    *raovtz.B':    tramcohia,    votok 

The  perfect  enjoyment  to  be  obtained  by  a  few  days'  complete  idle- 
ness during  the  hot  season,  the  Molce  far  niente'  of  the  Italians ;  the 
entire  *  abandon '  of  one*8  self  to  the  pleasure  of  doing  nothing,  is,  to  an 
American  —  a  pains-taking  and  care-worn  people  as  we  are  —  a  luxury 
as  rare  as  It  is  delightful  6uch  were  my  thoughts,  as  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Winnipiseogee,  the  lake  of  many  isles,  I  threw  aside  the  cares 
and  turmoils  of  the  busy  city  I  had  left,  and,  for  a  few  short  days,  gave 
myself  up  to  the  calm  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful,  soul-quieting,  and 
softening  influences  by  which  I  was  surrounded.  Here  I  wandered,  with 
no  guide  but  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  no  occupation  but  that  of 
dwelling  on  Nature's  works,  and  looking  through  them  up  to  the  great 
Author  of  Nature,  and  permitting  the  holy  peace  with  which  the  air  was 
filled  to  flow  in  upon  and  take  possession  of  my  own  sou  1.  The  birds 
and  squirrels  were  my  companions ;  the  placid  lake  in  low  murmurs  all 
along  the  shore  whispered  the  assurance  that  we  were  friends :  the  sky, 
the  earth,  and  the  .winds  of  heayen,  all  combined  to  give  me  a  warm 
and  joyous  welcome.  *  The  citizen  has  left  his  dull  and  insipid  home,  and 
returned  to  his  first  and  only  true  love.  Shall  we  not  bid  him  be  glad, 
and  with  him  rejoice,  pouring  forth  our  own  richest  gifts  ? '  Such  was  the 
import  of  the  sounds  which  reached  my  ear,  and  their  music  rung  on  the 
breeze  in  constantly  varied  and  ever  sweeter  harmony, 

Hie  song  has  never  ceased,  and  may  yet  be  heard  by  willing  ears 
echoing  from  the  hills,  and  floating  on  the  lake,  rising  and  falling  with 
the  breeze,  and  circling  round  that  spot,  in  cadences  clear,  undying,  and 
of  thrilling  sweetness. 

Though  willing  and  wishing  to  obey  the  voice,  yet  other  mandates 
called  me  hence:  the  spirit  of  the  mountain  said  *  Gomel'  and  I  came. 

It  was  on  a  most  glorious  summer  afternoon  that  I  left  the  Flume 
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House^  in  the  Franconia  Notch,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  *  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain.'  I  was,  as  before,  alone ;  and  this  solitary  ride  among  the 
mountains  I  shall  ever  remember  as  one  of  the  most  solenm  and  impres- 
sive incidents  of  my  life.  It  might  have  been  partly  owing  to  the  veir 
fact  that  I  was  thus  alone,  amid  some  of  the  grandest  and  most  majestic 
of  Nature's  work^  that  inspired  the  heart  with  such  depths  of  awe  and 
veneration.  But  it  arose  likewise,  in  no  small  degree,  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  time  and  season,  which  on  this  afternoon  combined 
to  produce  a  more  than  usual  effect 

I  had  not  gone  far,  before  a  dark  cloud  b^n  to  show  itself  over  the 
mountain-tops.  Darker  and  sterner  it  grew,  larser  and  still  larger  became 
the  dense  mass,  until  the  whole  valley  was  envdoped  in  its  shadow.  The 
air  became  thick  with  the  sombre  hue,  and  the  stillness  of  the  grave  was 
over  all !  The  silence,  the  solitude,  was  almost  fearful.  On  I  drove 
through  the  narrow  ravine.  The  road  at  times  wound  through  thick 
woods,  and  the  out-stretchiDg  branches  almost  met  over  head :  again  it 
opened,  and  mountain  rising  above  mountain  met  my  view.  Soon  the 
steep  declivities  approached  each  other,  and  seemed  to  leave  but  small 
space  for  the  wayfarer  below,  and  but  a  small  belt  of  the  dark  heavens 
aoove  was  visible  between  their  summits.  Heavy  thunder  rolled  in  the 
distance,  and  the  rumbling  earth  echoed  back  the  sound.  Suddenly  I 
found  myself  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  and  was  enclosed  by  others  on  all  sides.  The  surface  of  the 
lake  was  as  black  as  ink,  and  a  still,  glossy  smoothness  had  settled  upon 
this  dark  mass.  The  woods  around  were  reflected  upon  its  immovable 
face.  Not  a  ripple,  not  a  breath :  all  was  hushed,  as  though  the  spell  of 
death  or  impending  annihilation  hung  over  the  universe.  Awe-struck,  I 
stopped.  The  heavens  were  black  as  Erebus ;  the  waters,  the  earth,  wore 
the  same  threatening  aspect  Ever  and  anon  a  crash  of  distant  thunder 
for  one  instant  broke  the  silence,  then  over  all  the  same  unearthly  still- 
ness as  before.  Overcome  by  the  sensations  of  the  moment,  I  raised  my 
eyes.  I  started  I  From  the  topmost  peak  of  the  loftiest  of  the  summits 
a  human  yet  god-like  countenance  was  looking  down  upon  me,  and  upon 
the  terrific  scene  in  the  midst  of  which  I  stood.  It  was  wonderful,  those 
majestic  lineaments.  Appearing  at  that  moment,  it  was  almost  over- 
whelming. 

Such  a  scene,  and  the  unexpected  manifestation  of  this  superhuman 
presence,  was  at  once  startling  and  sublime.  It  produced  on  the  mind 
a  most  powerful  effect,  inspiring  mingled  emotions  of  awe,  wonder,  and 
admiration. 

I  now  saw  that  it  was  the  far-famed  ^ Profile^  which  towered  up  before 
me  in  solitaiy  grandeur.  Was  it  surprising  that  the  Indian,  that  child 
of  nature,  when,  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  like  this,  suddenly  beholding 
that  august  countenance,  stamped  with  the  image  of  divinity,  should 
fall  prostrate  in  devout  worship;  should  bow  in  adoration  before  the 
presiding  deity  of  the  spot ;  or  that  in  after  times  he  should  perform  a 
pilgrimage  again  to  offer  homage  at  such  a  shrine  ?  No :  in  so  doing 
he  out  followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart;  he  but  yielded  full  sway 
to  those  impulses  which  originated  in  the  deep  impression  stamped  in- 
delibly upon  his  soul  at  thU  his  first  recognition  of  the  visible  presence 
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of  the  Grsat  Spirit.  That  this  HMm  should  become  his  altar,  ever 
resorted  to  in  times  of  emergency  or  (ustress,  was  simply  the  natural  and 
ineyitable  result  Here  was  an  answer  to  his  instinctive  longings  after 
the  material  manifestation  of  that  omipresent  Being,  in  whose  existence 
be  believed,  whose  hand  he  recognized  as  surrounding  his  path  on  eveiy 
side,  traced  in  the  trackless  wilderness,  the  roaring  cataract,  and  on  the 
mountain  steep.  Often  sought  for,  yet  here,  for  the  first  time,  had  Hs 
vouchsafed  to  reveal  Himself,  and  here  had  He  made  Himself  known  in 
unequalled  and  unimagined  grandeur. 

It  is  a  noble  countenance  I  The  more  I  gazed,  the  more  I  admired 
and  venerated.  It  brought  to  mind  those  sublime  features  in  which  the 
old  painters  have  attempted  to  portray  upon  canvas,  in  the  human  face, 
all  tnat  was  god-like  in  the  heart  of  man ;  lineaments  expreissive  of  the 
soul's  highest,  purest  qualities,  carried  to  the  utmost  perfection  that  the 
imagination  could  conceive,  united  with  an  intellect  the  most  exalted ; 
and  thus  have  striven  to  present  to  mankind,  however  imperfectly,  an 
image  of  his  Maker.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  an  imaffinanr  resemUance 
to  these  great  master-pieces  that  I  traced  in  this  grand  and  majestic  pro- 
file, but  a  real,  unmistakable  similarity. 

With  a  heart  full  of  these  sacred  reminiscences  of  the  old  world,  thus 
mingling  and  identifyiug  themselves  with  what  I  now  met  in  the  new,  I 
turned  from  the  solemn  scene. 

And  as  I  turned,  and  the  dark  waters  at  my  feet  once  more  met  my 
eye,  again  another  thought  took  possession  of  my  mind.  The  black 
and  frowning  Styx,  whose  waters  roll  between  life  and  everlasting  death, 
seemed  to  spread  out  before  me.  The  thick  woods  opposite,  over  which 
the  shadows  had  now  gathered  themselves  together  in  a  denser  and 
more  impenetrable  gloom,  appeared  a  fitting  type  of  that  unfathomable 
abyss  which  is  to  be  the  dread  abode  of  sinful,  disembodied  spirits.  Its 
YB&i  depths  might,  unknown  to  me,  be  filled  with  the  hapless  shades  of 
the  departed.  It  would  scarce  have  been  an  unexpected  incident,  while 
thus  musing,  if^  pushing  from  that  fell  shore,  and  speeding  toward  the 
spot  on  which  I  stood,  I  had  beheld  the  bark  of  that '  demoniac '  ferry- 
man, '  around  whose  eyes  glared  wheeling  fiames,'  himself  standing  on 
the  prow,  ready  to  seize  and  drag  his  doomed  victim  to  the  place  appor- 
tioned to  him ;  or  if  suddenly,  over  the  still  lake,  some  faint  breeze  bad 
borne  the  wild  shrieks  of  those  already  immured,  breaking  on  the 
startled  ear  from  that  dim  coast 

Spell-bound  as  by  a  horrible  fascination  I  stood,  looking  for  the  ex- 
pected mariner,  but  I  saw  him  not :  with  straining  ear  I  listened  for 
these  fearful  cries,  but  I  heard  them  not ;  and  finally,  as  the  shades,  not 
of  the  dead,  for  them  I  could  not  see,  but  of  the  thidc-coming  darkness, 
were  gathering  themselves  around  me,  I  left  the  place. 

A  deluge  of  rain  soon  poured  from  the  heavy  douds,  which  had  so 
long  warned,  and  warned  in  vain.  But  I  had  reached  mine  inn  in  safety, 
where  I  could  fully  enjoy  the  vivid  lightning  and  all  the  majestic  accom- 
paniments of  a  storm  among  the  mountains.  And  then  the  evening 
which  followed  was  a  glorious  one  I  The  beauty  of  that  moon-rise  over 
those  lofty  summits  can  never  be  surpassed.    We  were  in  a  deep,  dark 
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▼alley,  and  watched  tbe  first  faint  streak  wbich,  as  a  forerunner, ' 
eommissioned  by  the  Queen  of  Night  to  announce  her  own  approach. 
Then  a  golden  tinge  was  seen  on  a  distant  peak,  followed  soon  after  by 
a  line  of  clear,  bright  light,  and  speedily  she  soared  above  the  mountain* 
tops,  and  launched  out  into  the  now  radiant  firmament  A  portion  of 
the  valley,  pierced  by  her  gentle  rays,  lay  revealed  in  quiet  beauty,  while 
a  part  remained  hid  in  impenetrable  shade :  and  far  off  I  could  discern 
the  distant  summits,  as  they  were  gradually  touched  by  her  beams,  and 
aioae  from  the  dark  abyss  into  the  calm,  dim  light  b  b. 


THE       PbWKR       OF       TRUTH. 


In  TAetS  paOis  when  Adax  BlnTfOB  walked, 
And  awe  to  fece  wtlh  God  tbe  Fatbsr  talked. 
How  blight  and  happy  hour  by  hour,  each  day, 
In  pure  oonleDtinenI,  Joyftil  pancd  away, 
rwr  roae  tbe  aun  on  natura^a  rlcheat  bkxHn ; 
Tbe  dewy  flowere  returned  a  soft  perfUme ; 
At  eve  deacending,  soklen  ahadowa  reat 
On  the  green  lorf  which  angeb*  leet  have  preaaed : 
Here  sparkling  atreama  a  murmuring  aound  pro- 
long, 
Btfll  feint  and  flitnter  In  ttielr  distant  soi« ; 
At  evenr  step  new  aeenea  of  benuly  riae, 
And  winda  waft  health  and  pleasora  Ixom  this 


Tbna  bleat  Che  apot  our  happy  Parenta  trod. 
Beloved  of  heaven,  the  garden  of  our  God  ; 
BrMit  oVr  their  pathway  Hope  immortal  shone, 
Wltti  truth  deaoendlng  lh>m  tbe  eteniaJ  tbronef 
In  innocence  and  love  their  hcaru  expand, 
And  sail  aabmfarire  to  the  sreat  command. 
All  forma  of  beauty  spread  before  tbe  eye. 
All  pleasant  things  in  rich  proAislon  lie; 
No  thoopiit  of  oure  diaturba  the  quiet  acene, 
No  douda  obscure  the  day-Ught*8   gUuering 

alicen: 
One  power  of  living  worship  vella  their  shiine, 
Pore  aa  the  source  tram  whence  it  sprung  divine. 

Okl  if  OB  earth  that  power  coaM  stUl  be  found, 
£*en  through  the  darker  mlata  now  gathmid 

round, 
Stfn  but  one  ray  of  that  bright,  heavenly  flamcL 
Which  thus  In  Eden  to  the  spirit  came ; 
How  might  the  soul,  on  radiant  wings  snbllme» 
Biae  ftum  thta  ctoudy  etmoapbere  of  ttme. 
And  80«r  away,  through  rettfma  of  ether  tkr. 
Bqrond  the  llmUa  of  each  diatant  alar. 

^Jj^  lhoT»«h  the  weakneas  of  one  Iktal  hour 
Btlll  aadly  cornea  with  well-remerobered  power; 
Though  now  on  earth  no  Paradlae  to  seen, 
Where  living  waters  roll  lu  paths  between ; 
Though  aiisel-volcea  here  no  more  are  heard. 
With  sound  of  footsteps,  when  the  leavea  were 

stirred. 
In  the  oiol  eveohig  fhlHng,  on  the  air 
I^eii  with  rragrsince,  rising  every  where ; 
There  comes  to  Reason^s  eye  a  sieady  light, 
Oiff  ihlmiig  through  thcae  ahadoi  of  dusky  light, 


Known  to  the  planeta  and  the  atairy  spheres, 
That  divle  round  with  TIase'a  nameaaured  yean : 
Far  o*er  the  paih  of  nature,  bkOI  and  pure, 
Its  rays  reflected  pierce  the  dark  obacure, 
A  apiurk  etliereal  lh>m  the  Godhbad  given. 
Whose  skirts  are  fukied  In  the  blue  of  heaven. 

Here,  eMcet  Tiimi,  thy  bdng  had  tta  birth, 
And  down  descended  like  a  star  on  earth ; 
In  regkraa  mild  of  calm,  eternal  day. 
Thy  enriy  radiance  flrst  began  to  play ; 
Around  thee  there  thy  younger  partners  stood, 
Mbeot  and  Pa^rB,  a  k>vely  alalerhood. 
High  In  the  reaima  of  clear,  empvreal  air, 
I  hear  a  voice  thy  glorious  path  declare: 
For  thee,  flrstpboru,  Qom  theae  tliy  native  sklea^ 
The  errand  walls;  now  In  thy  strength  arise. 
Behold,  far  off  the  boUle  to  begun. 
And  Error's  hnsto  are  atjUklng  In  the  aun ; 
Forth  tnm  their  shadowy  cavea,  with  low-winged 

thought^ 
Now  paaatng  nearer,  and  now  seen  remote, 
In  light,  Aunasilc  shapes  they  weave  the  air, 
Or  heavier  lurk  in  hollow  pinoea  tbere^ 
Howe'er  the  mask.  In  all  one  blear^yed  Ihce 
ObHqiiely  ktoka  In  varioua  erooked  wagfs, 
Or  If  alon  they  atare  with  vacant  eye, 
Their  vision  follows  moles  along  tlte  sky. 
With  the«e  tbj  stotem.  here  thy  ooune  begin, 
And  outward  passing,  seek  the  soul  within. 
Not  less  to  guide  wttn  nature's  certain  light. 
Now  fklnter  ahlnlng  through  theae  ahndea  of 

night. 
Be  thine  to  walk  with  im^catr  aevere, 
Nor  let  thy  fuller  radUiioe  qidtc  apfiear : 
Pleased  when  on  earth  Ihy  partial  ray  Is  known, 
And  Faith  puiaiieathe  half-vettMi  touHMinto  o& 


Thus  armed,  the  wlng6d 
down, 

A  while-robed  mantle  shadowed  half  her  crown; 
A  modest  cincture  round  her  lobia  she  wore, 
And  In  her  hand  a  branch  of  anmninth  bore ; 
Each  flower  was  gll«tenii«  w|th  iminortnl  dew, 
Distilled  from  odore  where  In  heaven  It  grew; 
Aim!  Mkrcv  followed,  hairing,  gentle  maid. 
What  seemed  the  nxl  of  Justice  buck  ward  laid ; 
With  meek-eyed  Pbacs,  though  yoimger,  yet 

.  twin-bom, 
Around  whose  neck  waa  hung  a  golden  horn. 
Theae  aU  togflihar  CBiae^  nor  Ughted  here, 
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Hut  flnt  above  tbe  «Bioke  of  tbitdim  •pbon, 
or  purer  »\r  ibey  rnrmetf  a  fl«ccy  thrDud, 
And  hki  their  brigbluan  lu  a  pttrpie  clotid. 

While  thus  repoalm^  In  thetr  tented  veil, 
To  Faiicy*s  breeze  we  sprend  the  fluttering  aafl. 
And  steer  our  oonrie  where  f  ii  the  dimmer  my 
Of  light  histiiric.  earth-bnuml  records  ley, 
With  here  and  there,  iilong  the  ihAdowy  track, 
Some  cheering  glenms  reflected  fiilntly  bach; 
OiTided  Ridlnncf,  seen  perhiips  by  nigbti 
BeUiniiog  upw«ra  to  the  parted  UghL 

Thai  ancient  stream,  whow  waters  silent  ran, 
And  puss  unchanging  tnnNigh  the  shade  and  sun, 
Once  in  the  land  of  siory  and  of  song, 
Tb  soiindM  nf  murmuring  music  rolled  along. 
Around  Olympus'  base,  wtth  deeper  flow, 
Fn>m  ftiuntatiis  fed  by  everiartliig  snow, 
A  tide  of  fbam-hella  on  Its  bosom  shone, 
Flung  oflT  Imm  Vknos*  starry  girdled  zone; 
While  In  soft  groves,  where  waving  pine-tiees 

bent, 
Thoae  stralna  were  beard  which  Art  to  Geolna 

lent. 
When  hi  darir  clefts  behind  the  mo«mtaf n  tower 
Slie  saw  the  dewnlmp  spark  Hr^  on  the  flower. 
Which  ftrom  a  passhig  cloud  was  waited  down. 
By  some  croaa>wind  that  wandered  there  lui- 

known. 

Ah,  blind  old  man!  this  glorious  Grecian  sky, 
With  all  lis  bfightiies*,  flutea  before  thine  eye. 
For  thee  tlie  curly  sun-beams  now  no  more 
Acmas  the  sea  their  monifnir  splendors  pour; 
And  Scio's  moon,  that  shone  so  sweet  at  night. 
For  Ihee  no  longer  comes  with  yeltow  Ught ; 
Nor  fltiwere  are  blooming  in  their  beauty  hdr, 
Nor  rainlmw  rines  on  the  painted  air. 
Let  theve  M>ft  winds  that  murmur  Mund  Ihee  stlU, 
Here  on  the  suninilt  of  this  Phrygian  hiti. 
Which    high    o*erlooks   Durdaiiian    bulwarks 

atroiig, 
Pass  with  i>camander*8  shining  strram  along ; 
And  wider  soruiid  where,  neiir  the  tmled  plain, 
Those  crMleu  prows  are  riding  on  the  main. 
Whose  BouiKlIng  wave  (roin  distant  Argus  bore 
Tbe  son  of  Thbtis  to  the  Trojan  shore. 
Or  shall  they  niitier  watt  the  (•iren  snng 
Which  ho^irw  Trimicria  hciird  her  rocks  among, 
And  with  the  bubbk-s  on  the  goblet's  brim, 
Light  breaik  nwav  beiore  the  <  ircenii  hymn  T 
Or  patient  with  the  wandering  Argive  go, 
And  die  iu  music  ou  his  fabled  bow  t 

Let  not  the  thought,  with  dignity  aevere, 
Appeal  to  Tarrn  while  foiMlly  lingering  here. 
Thu  enriy  voice,  which  thus  In  rapinre  woke, 
And  with  lis  call  the  dreams  of  Kcho  broke. 
Not  less  tbe  slumtMrrs  of  the  spirit  ftlrred. 
While  still  its  sounds  mekNlii^ns  nre  lie:>nl, 
Nor  quite  difdnhied,  e'en  In  the  sphery  clime. 
Where  now  the  sons  et  morning  sing  sublime. 

Yet  for  a  moment  mav  the  heart  recall. 
Now  risinff  where  Bceoiian  f>hailows  fall, 
Those  other  iHites  of  lotYy,  lyric  sound. 
Thai  half  iuHpirud  the  stupid  woods  iininnd ; 
Or  breaklnff  cleiir,  like  music  long  dtilnyed. 
Or  softer  rallii^c  In  the  sluml)ering  »had« ; 
And  low  or  hlxh,  all  one  full,  ringing  tone. 
Above  tlw  soug  to  younger  voices  known. 

Bat  what  are  these  that  duster  mond  us  here, 
And  one  by  one  In  bnmder  light  appear? 
Whence  oune  ihe  beauty  of  this  Hving  brow. 
And  wheie  tbe  voice  1  heani  approaching  now  ? 


Waa  It  a  aoQod  that  paaaed  acroea  the  sea. 

And  through  this  arch  swept  by  In  melody  T 

Or  only  rualUugs  which  these  broad  leavea  i 

Hera  lofty  phiying  in  their  pleaaant  shade? 

Athenian  I*ai.i.as  I  on  that  sun^lsd  height 

Thy  temple  stands,  how  proudly,  purely  white  I 

Long  rows  of  pillars  round  In  beauty  rii>e, 

Far  looking  oV  the  iGgean  wave,  thai  lice 

Blue-mirrored,  with  its  thousand  Isbuida  lidr,  ;  j 

For  ever  cooled  by  gentle  breezes  there. 

It  Is  the  apot  where  Art  haa  bngered  long^ 

Where  that  sweet  Nightingale  her  AtUc  soQg 

In  notes  moat  musical  poured  on  the  air, 

Not  dying  with  departed  aommer  there. 

The  land  or  Plato  and  THcc-rmoKs ; 

The  land  of  Phidias  and  Pbaxitklbs; 

Tbe  land  of  Lvsias  and  IsocaAxas, 

Of  iEscBiNUs  and  of  Dkmo8trknk8; 

The  huid  of  Coaoa  and  AaisTiDrs, 

Of  Xknophon  and  of  Thbmibtoclks; 

The  land  of  Cmoa  and  MiLTiAnaa, 

Of  NiciAB  and  of  ALciBiAnaa, 

Of  Dimed  Aspasu  and  of  Pbbici.bs, 

Of  iBa(  HYLoa  and  of  EpaiPiDBs, 

Of  old  Anacbkon,  with  his  wine  and  lees, 

Of  him,  (hig-croek1ng  Aristophabbs, 

And  lie,  whose  voice  came  from  the  n 

beea, 

EiBCTRA^a  poet,  whlte^lred  SoraocLBa. 
Look  how  tney  rise^  are  rising— come  away; 
Oh  lei  them  not  thy  onward  oourseMelay. 
Pleasant  It  Is  to  listen  to  the  flow 
Of  these  soft  waters,  where  the  winds  that  blow. 
With  fhigmnee  sighing,  lull  the  soul  to  sleep, 
For  some,  alas  I  Lethean  slumber  deep. 

But  ask.  Why  came  not  IVath^  nndouded 
ray? 
Why  this  fkint  glimmer  of  the  dawning  day  ? 
Were  eyes  like  these  unfltted  for  the  light. 
Or 'could  they  only  see  in  dreams  by  uTght? 
Too  wIm  by  half.    Ask  wherefore  sliould  the  son. 
While  In  their  paths  the  circling  planets  run. 
Look  but  atone  bright  side  that  turns  to  him, 
And  veil  the  other  In  eclipses  dim  ? 
Why,  while  he  shines  In  noon<day  splendor  here. 
Far  round  the  globe,  tbe  moon  and  stars  appear. 
Known  to  the  sailor  on  the  Indian  seas, 
At  midnight  dancing  o'er  the  antipodes  ? 

Alas  for  all  the  power  of  moral  graoe  I 
The  snarling  cynic  In  his  snnny  place* 
With  fancied  pride,  the   glorioua  brightneaa 

viewed. 
Before  whose  -light  the  world*a  dread  oonqoenv 

stood: 
All  in  his  house  of  hoopa  alike  he  seas, 
If  Alkzandbb  or  DinoBNBs. 
Poor,  narrow  fool  I  when  CHAnoM  claimed  hia 

dole, 
Amazed,  he  wonders  how  this  shrivelled  seal 
E*er  tonnd  the  strength  to  float  Itself  away. 
While  earth  retained  the  amaUest  phich  of  day. 

Yet  half  there  shone  immortal  radiance  Mr, 
When  Plato's  master  drank  his  hemlock  there. 
Calm,  aa  in  breathing  sleep,  he  sank  to  rest. 
To  wake,  like  sun-beama  fiidlng  In  the  weat. 
Far  in  the  silence  of  tbe  land  of  dreams. 
On  flekls  of  flowers,  and  crystal-shlninff  stretms, 
There  falls  a  flood  of  sHver^wing^d  light* 
That  breaks  the  gloom  of  everiasting  night 
Not  here,  not  here  —  what  Is  it  that  I  see? 
1  know,  I  know  that  life  la  yet  to  be. 
E'en  (Kim  ihe  hour  when  nitlure  had  her  birth, 
While  virtue.  Justice,  love,  remain  on  earth. 
All  who  shall  here  their  holy  lawa  ftilfll 
Must  see  beyond  a  flnal  triumph  still. 
For  them  good  anoela  heavenly  watches  keep: 
Not  dying  can  make  death  eternal  aleep. 
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Look flulher  ronnd;  in  ereiy  elime and age^ 
The  record  reads  the  same  unvaried  page, 
Whether  emtmidng  now  in  wider  yfew 
What  PHAJiAuB^a  priests  and  Chaldae  wise  men 

Imew, 
Or  later  where  Auaonlan  diadows  lay, 
When   earth  acknowledged  Rome's  imperial 

■wajr. 
From  flrat  to  last,  fn  dim  pereeptlon  shown. 
Some  greater  truth  seems  lying  half  unknown. 
Just  where  the  line,  that  bounds  to  mortal  eye 
lliose  lofty  depths  which  pass  beyond  the  sky, 
Fades  fidntor  in  the  rast,  unmeasured  clime, 
Where  once  was  seen  the  birth  of  eldest  Time ; 
Just  here,  when  thought  would  spread  her  wing^ 

to  soar 
Above  the  mists  that  veiled  her  path  before, 
When  with  high  elfort,  stmnllng  to  be  (hse, 
The  inner  spirit  lUt  what  Ufomust  be, 
In  long  uncertainty  of  doubt  they  stood. 
Like  wanderers  through  a  crowded  solitude. 
Without  a  chart  to  guide  their  trackless  way, 
Or  northern  star  to  shine  with  cheering  ray: 
One  course  they  followed,  and  one  path  they  trod ; 
Each  sought  from  nature  how  to  worship  God. 
This  is  the  thought  that  rises  over  all. 
This  is  the  power  which  some  divine  would  call ; 
The  great,  wide  truth,  that  runs  the  earth  around, 
Where'er  the  living  creature  has  been  found : 
Tliough  love,  and  hope,  and  lUth,  are  absent 

still. 
This  mighty  agent  Iraws  the  mortal  will. 
And,  wiser  than  the  fool,  will  seek  the  road 
That  follows  on  divinely  up  to  God. 

So,  in  eternal  forests,  lone  and  deep. 
The  Red  Man  laid  his  weaiy  limbs  to  sleep, 
His  batties  finished,  and  his  hunting  o'er ; 
He  wakes  again  upon  the  spiritrshore, 
And,  with  the  bow  and  axe  beside  him  laid,' 
*The  deer  he  chases  in  a  land  of  shade. 
Where  the  Gbkat  Spieit  sees  with  smiling  fhce 
The  beat  and  bravest  of  the  warrior  race. 

How  Shan  the  lyre  those  sacred  strains  pro- 
long 
Of  okl,  which  passed  al)ove  the  mount  of  song, 
And  played  among  the  douds— are  playing 

That  circled  round  the  brow  of  Sion's  hlUT 
From  their  high  fountains  of  eternal  springy 
Clear.  Ilvii^  waters  sparkle  as  they  sing. 
And  back  reflected,  send  the  heavenly  rev. 
Whose  light  was  bom  of  pure,  ethereal  day. 
Whv  in  the  softness  of  the  evening  hour, 
Bilgnt  lh>m  the  diamonds  of  this  weeping 

shower. 
Full  in  the  radiance  of  the  setting  sun. 
Does  this  wide  arch  of  glittering  colors  run? 
O  welcome  messenger  I  with  thee  In  youth 
Game  the  ffiad  tidings  of  unchanging  Truth  ; 
Down  thv  bent  span,  in  blended  beauty  clear, 
On  the  blue  ground,  her  trailing  skirts  appear; 
One  hand  she  pointed  to  the  passing  flood. 
The  other  sealed  the  colors  wliere  they  stood : 
80  shall  they  stand,  nor  change,  nor  period  know, 
While  seasons  roll  beneath  the  covenant  bow. 


Kow  were  the  seals  of  that  great  Volume  broke. 
Recorded  truths  by  inspiration  spoke. 
Which,  high  above  all  boasted  wisdom  old. 
The  wondrous  ways  of  Providbncb  unfold. 
Proud  humsn  reason,  with  its  lofty  sneer, 


Quite  foolish  stands,  amazed,  confounded  here: 
In  simple  power  of  majesty  divine, 
The  sacrea  stamp  appears  on  every  Bne, 
Before  the  beauty  of  whose  equal  ray 
All  doubts  and  shadows  fly  like  mists  awqr. 
In  vain  the  sciolist  with  his  small  eye 
WouM  here  his  self-inflated  lens  apply ; 
The  puny  moralist,  with  equal  skill. 
Lies  floundering  in  his  oory  quagmire  stfll ; 
While  he  who  digs  his  letters  in  the  earth 
Has  found  his  knowledge  of  so  rare  a  birth, 
Tliat  other  worlds  must  In  their  course  have  run, 
Before  this  globe  went  whlrilng  round  the  sun. 
H  is  longwiamed  friends,  whose  fossils  now  remain^ 
Lived  ancient  in  the  days  of  Tubal-Cain. 
Perhaps  for  him,  as  for  the  porous  beam. 
To  stone  converted  bv  the  trickling  stream. 
All  that  these  silent  drippings  could  impart 
Has  been  the  power  to  petrify  his  heart. 
But  let  him  pass:  his  bones  may  come  to  light 
When  he  has  slept  through  thousand  years  of 

Where  otker  strata  will  be  heaped  up  high. 
Their  page  Just  opened  to  the  curious  eye ; 
Some  failure  sage  will  stand  with  wondering 

mind. 
And  speculate  in  abstract  thought  refined. 
And  make  new  names  for  these  old  iMoes  of  Ua, 
Distinctly  labelled,  'Sui  generis.* 

How  vain  the  pride  of  wisdom's  worldly 
adiooll 
How  easy  knowledge  makes  a  man  a  fool ! 
Atoms  on  atoms  wandering  fly  around. 
And  raise  for  mortal  ears  a  Jingling  sound, 
Not  heard  in  f^ct,  but  yet  presumed  to  l)e^ 
Tossing  ami  tumbling  through  immensity. 
Till  all  at  once  they  cease  their  merry  dance, 
And  in  due  order  stand  arranged  by  chance. 
This  eye  was  floating  in  eternal  space, 
And,  lucky  for  me,  lighted  in  my  face ; 
A  hand,  an  arm,  were  beating  on  the  air. 
And  sought  to  find  atomic  partners  there. 
When  lo,  half  made,  I  happened  to  pass  by. 
And  all  was  finished,  without  how  or  why. 
So,  by  gradations  equally  refined. 
Some  way  or  other,  I  was  given  a  mind ; 
And  this  warm  blood,  that  courses  through  my 

frame* 
By  like  attraction  or  perversion  came. 
What  endless  mazes  error  loves  to  run  I 
How  dark  for  her  the  shining  of  the  sun ! 
In  winding  circuit,  shades  on  shades  appear, 
And  back  and  forward  idly  double  here. 
How  all  breaks  dear  before  the  quickened  sight ! 
God  said.  Let  there  be  light,  anu  there  was  light. 
Darkness  and  light,  divided  then  by  name. 
Each  to  their  separate  course,  well  ordered. 


The  great,  round  earth,  obedient  to  His  voice, 
Far  riring  through  the  elemental  noise. 
Where  Cbaos,  in  his  dark  pavilion  wloe, 
For  ever  stirs  the  vexed  and  surging  tide. 
Sprung  to  her  station  with  the  ringing  spheres, 
And  round  her  centre  marks  the  rolling  years. 
The  trees  and  flowers  in  varied  l>eauiy  rise ; 
The  smiling  landscape  soft  and  pleasant  lies ; 
Each  living  creature  Joins  the  perfect  plan. 
And  all  is  crowned,  and  made  complete  in  man. 

Oh  I  shame  to  him  who  with  capricious  heait 
Would  rob  creation  of  its  better  part. 
Turn  the  closed  eye  to  mystic  doubts  reflned. 
And  subtle  weave  a  midnight  for  the  mind! 


•  Bt  clonrtlena  laooos.  through  fields  of  blue. 
In  habit  of  the  chase  arrayed. 
The  hunter  ntlU  the  d«er  pursues, 
The  huntar  and  the  dear  a  shade.' 
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For  him  all  nature  is  E  dnvy  pago. 
One  nnlTenal  blank  ftom  youth  to  ag«. 
What  If  he  striTes  to  take  a  nobler  ylew, 
And  aeeka  the  Rood,  the  beautinil,  the  true  T 
What  If  M>  mr  he  bowa  his  stubborn  pride 
Asjiist  to  stand  the  hearenly  gates  beside  T 
Alas!  though  near,  the  distsnce  to  asgreati 
Btm  darkly  hanging  o'er  the  brink  of  Ikte; 
Too  calm,  too  confident,  too  self-possessed. 
Or  If  oonrinced,  too  hard  to  be  confessed ; 
Ashamed  to  follow  on  the  pathway  bright, 
Becanae  U  shines  not  with  nto  own  pale  Ught. 


Bat  high  ahoye  all  passion,  noise,  and  strife, 
r .._  .^    -. ..  ^     ^  cTerlastlng  lif^ 

nises  which,  seen  by  fldth, 


Lies  the  fhll  day  of  CTertastlng  liftw 

Berealed  In  promises  which,  seen  by 

With  heaTenly  radiance  light  the  road  to  death. 


Here  prophets  breathed  upon  the  burning  scroll ; 
With  tongues  of  flame  they  writ  the  parchment 

roll. 
Far  from  his  ChaMee  home  tbr  ever  passed. 
On  Msmre*s  plain  hto  tents  the  Patriarch  cast; 
From  all  the  nations  called  by  act  of  gnee 
To  be  the  founder  of  that  royid  race 
¥cr  whom  was  heard  the  Psalmist's  harpdiTlne, 
Prophetic  told  of  Jcdah's  princely  line^ 
Whose  people  stUl,  though  scattered  near  and 

Ikr, 
LiTing  mementoes  of  the  record  arsi 
Now,  as  of  oM,  distinct  In  erery  ptooe. 
The  mark  and  srmbot  itamped  upon  their  ftoe. 
BaT.  ye  who  look  with  calm  and  placid  ere, 
Wide  as  your  rsnge  of  mortal  signt  can  lioi 


grace  were 


Where,  in  the  annals  nf  the  human  race, 
Or  lowly  found,  or  high  In  prfde  of  place, 
Of  all  who  won  a  gn»t  and  glorious  name, 
And  lofty  filled  the  sounding  trump  of  ~ 
Where  arms  and  arts  of  noblest  gi 

found. 

And  hope  immortal  seemed  to  breathe  around, 
Who  now  remain  T  who  here,  like  these,  are  seen 
The  same  to^lay  as  ther  have  always  been  ? 
Not  like  sea-islanden^  for  erer  rude. 
But  through  all  highest  moral  change  have  stood, 
Are  standing  yet,  and  shall,  we  know,  remain 
Till  TnuTH  on  earth  asserts  her  final  reign. 

Oh,  If  beyond  thto  fine-spun,  subtle  lore, 
One  simple  bet  defies  your  vaunted  power ; 
If  stUI  for  you  the  knowledge  be  too  great 
That  veUa  the  limits  of  thto  present  state ; 
Be  wise  In  f^Oy,  and  with  better  heed. 
Submit  In  silence,  or  first  learn  to  rsad. 
Tom  to  the  prudent  tribe,  the  busy  race, 
Industrious  working  in  their  little  place; 
Or  look  on  oil  greet  thlpos  that  round  you  llOi 
Nor,  with  that  purely  philoeophic  eye, 
Oafanly  and  coCdly  pass  their  heights  along^ 
And  try  to  reason  whether  Gob  be  wrong. 

But  earth  moves  on  her  fixed,  diurnal  span : 
Behold,  the  time  Is  come,  the  hour,  the  Man  I 
Life  as  it  shall  be  rises  to  the  siffht. 
And  immortality  to  brought  to  light. 
The  darkness  passes;  from  the  opening  tomb, 
Fore,  heavenly  radtonce  dissipates  the  gloom. 
It  to  the  triumph  angeto  love  to  sing, 
It  to  the  dawning  of  eternal  spring; 
It  to  the  breaking  of  the  purple  cloud 
Which  hokis  the  sisters  m  Ito  fieecy  shroud. 
All  hopes  that  cheer  lifers  dark  and  dubious  way, 
All  highest  passions  In  this  frame  of  day. 
All  homing  thoughu  that  wonhip  and  adore, 
All  weeping  ^es  that  now  shall  weep  no  more^ 


All  aaplrations  to  the  spirit  given. 
That  wake  Immortal  on  the  plidns  of  heaven ; 
Whatever  rises  with  the  voice  of  song. 
Whatever  reverent  moves  the  heart  or  tongne, 
Whatever,  whiriing,  resto  not  night  or  day, 
Like  flying  vpokeB  in  fhll,  revolving  play ; 
Great  wains  of  thought  that  on  the  fellies  roll, 
And  drde  round,  and  crowd  upon  the  soul ; 
The  dream  of  happiness,  the  crown  of  fidth, 
The  final  victory  over  Sin  and  death-- 
Lo,  what  a  constellation  clusters  here  I 
How  purelv  soft  the  shtoing  orbs  appear! 
What  gentle  radiance  passes  down  the  sky. 
In  whose  blue  seas  the  starry  dtomonds  lie ! 
A  firmament  of  gems,  for  ever  bright 
With  the  reflecUon  of  hnmortal  light. 

Now  let  the  foolishness  of  folly  cease ; 
Hang  high  the  signal  of  eternal  Peace, 
Emblem  of  Mercy  from  the  faroff  shore. 
Waving  ito  colors  all  the  wide  world  o'er. 
A  small,  white  doud.  Just  where  the  sun  might  be, 
Obscurely  hanging  round  the  inland  sea. 
Where  from  their  noon^y  slumbers  now  awake 
*Those  plloto  of  the  Galilean  lake, 
Whose  wider  net.  through  seas  of  every  dime, 
Has  gently  passed  along  the  tide  of  time, 
And,  gathered  in  with  wise  and  carefol  hand* 
It  toys  Ito  treasures  on  that  shining  strand. 
Where  earth  and  water  lie  for  ever  fair. 
In  like  embrace  of  elemental  air. 

But  has  the  world  been  new-created  then? 
Is  Paradise  restored  to  man  again? 
Hos  human  passion  passed  from  earth  awav  ? 
Is  death  no  more  the  doom  of  mortal  day  ? 
What  then  is  truth  ?    And  do  you  wish  to  know 
What  PiLATC  asked  two  thounnd  years  ogo? 
There  to  the  armor:  will  vou  gird  it  on  ? 
There  to  the  field ;  a  battle  lost  or  won. 
The  foe  around  in  lurking  ambush  lies : 
Were  there  no  conflict,  there  woukl  be  no  prize. 
Not  the  timeserving  or  the  coward  heart. 
With  folded  hands  retiring  for  apart ; 
Not  he  with  moody  look  and  enUen  brow, 
Who  carden  waito  while  others  strike  the  blow ; 
Not  such  as  these  will  ever  win  the  wreath 
Whose  tourela  wave  above  the  field  of  death. 
Earth  to  the  battle-ground  where  armies  meet; 
Woe  to  the  soldier  who  with  fiving  feet 
Would  shun  the  conflict,  or  retiring  stand. 
The  spear  and  buckler  idle  in  hto  hand! 

Ye  whiteiobed  thnmg,  who  once  in  mortal 

strife, 
Through  fieki  and  fiood,  maintained  the  war  of 

life, 
While  fiery  t 
And,fierody 

Apostles,  SUL   , 

With  living  gai^andswaving'on  your  brow', 
From  your  high  habitations  lowly  bend. 
And  let  your  spirit  here  again  descend. 
Tell  how  above  all  strife  of  earthly  war. 
The  joys  of  heaven  exceeding  greater  are ; 
TeU  bow  the  last  and  dreMled  mortal  blow 
Reooito  In  vengeance  on  the  vanquished  foe : 
Say  how  by  dyings  Dbatb  himself  must  die, 
And  as  an  angel  bear  us  to  the  sky. 

Now  in  hto  hour  of  high,  undozzled  flight, 
The  Boman  eagle  rises  to  the  sight ; 
O'er  dtotant  dimes,  with  wings  of  drcling  prida, 
Hto  course  careering,  follows  for  and  wide ; 


tempasto  raged  anrand  your  head, 

iMly  fighting,  dead  men  fell  on  dead ; 

ties,  sunts,  and  martyrs,  glorious  now, 


'Last  camo,  aod  last  did  go, 
Th«  Pilot  of  the  OaUUan  Lake.* 
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Imperial  oolora.  •oflinff,  trill  the  ground, 
Fart  to  the  Ticlort  golden  chariot  bonnd. 
Long  rows  of  cnpiives,  ooble  where  the  light 
Of  easlem  Mina  In  Kittest  mdlaooe  Uright 
Fell  on  the  palm-treea,  whoM  broad  naree 

aronoct 
Made  in  ihe  air  a  iofl  and  dreamy  aonnd ; 
With  ihoM  who,  by  their  aacred  altars  rude, 
Deep  in  the  shadows  oflhe  ancieut  wood, 
In  Druid  rites  and  mvsieries  profound. 
Invoked  the  Rods  and  wiuer^lrito  roand ; 
Through  vast,  triumphal  arobways  springing 

high. 
Before  the  gazing  mnltitude  pan  by. 
He,  with  his  noble  looj:  and  manly  grace, 
The  luat  perhaps  of  an  lUustrious  race; 
Or  she  who,  oncejhe  Desert  City's  Queen, 
In  those  suo-te.rplea  oi  the  Palmyrene, 
With  that  ol«l  mnn,  whose  lofty  name  sublime 
Yet  stands  recorded  on  the  pnge  of  time ; 
Here  lowly  follow  to  the  swelling  strain 
Wbo^e  notes  ore  heard  before  the  conqueror^ 

train. 

Yet  mnst  th^  lUl ;  yet  moat  the  impending 
doom 
That  comes  to  all,  to  all  this  greatness  come; 
Nor  Priesi  nor  KUmen,  with  their  hollow  cry, 
Can  hero  avert  the  solemn  augury. 
Wbero  the  blue  Bo«ijhorua  now  rolls  along 
Bis  waters,  fiimous  in  the  youth  of  eong, 
Beneath  the  billows  of  whose  swelling  tid& 
Swimming  for  love  and  life,  LcA^NDsa  died, 
Beyond  the  crescent  of  thatgtilden  honi, 
Enfo'ding  shupest  of  mirrored  l)eauty  born, 
Stands  the  fair  city  of  greiU  Oonstantink, 
Who  saw  in  heaven  a|)pear  the  conquering  s<gn. 
Lord  ot  the  Roman  world,  there  ro«e  on  high, 
Above  his  eagle  soaring  to  the  sky, 
An  emblem  of  a  mightier  power  on  earth 
Than  ever  hero  knew  of  mortal  birth. 
The  little  cloud,  which,  like  a  human  span. 
First  came  where  Jordan's  silver  waters  ran, 
Now  in  a  wider  brightness  spreed  around. 
And  lighted  up  those  hollow  caves  profound, 
Where  in  theird:irfciiease-jnb-bom  shadows  lay, 
B«tiring  from  the  early  dawn  away. 
Hail  to  the  triumph !  victors  of  the  world. 
No  more  your  golden  ensign  is  unfurled ; 
No  more,  with  wln«s  expiuided  fkr  above, 
Undaszled  soars  tlie  imperial  bird  of -Jovk  : 
Lo,  not  one  shaft  is  flying  through  the  air, 
Yet  see,  he  pauses  in  his  progress  there; 
Stays  but  a  moment,  and  with  flapping  sound, 
Falla  back,  and  tumbles  headlong  to  the  ground. 

Here  has  the  harder  conflict  now  begnn« 
The  triumph  here,  but  not  the  trophy  won. 
The  oM  l)r:igon  still,  though  in  bia  iron  ehain. 
Has  not  quite  lost  his  power  on  earth  to  reign. 
What  by  the  unity  of  Love  is  made, 
Has  yet  with  grosser  matter  to  be  weighed. 
The  hum-m  will,  not  ihse,  and  not  confined. 
Still  subject  to  the  same  great  laws  of  mind, 
Which,  to  the  winds  and  waters  ever  Imown, 
Give  Ihem  n  ft-eedom,  and  retain  their  own, 
Has,  with  its  lenses  to  a  focus  brousht, 
Conftised  the  simplest  elements  of  thought    . 
Wrapped  in  a  gloss  of  nnsubstanlial  light. 
Believing  tnitli.  but  hokling  it  loo  bright, 
Creating  he.iven  what  they  would  have  It  be, 
Talking  of  tVeedom,  yet  with  lock  and  key 
Barring  its  doors  with  pride  and  bigotry. 
Holding  salvatltm  but  on  usury, 


An  Idle  crowd  before  tha  gilded  shrine 

Now  turn  to  mockery  the  rites  divine ; 

A  nd  all  those  holy  sspinitiona  given, 

That  came  immortal  from  their  fount  in  heaveD* 

On  lower  pinions  hovering,  sink  away 

Before  a  Ukeness  of  this  painted  clay. 

Say,  whence  has  come  flils  melanchdiy  diango  t 
Does  reason  sanction  sach  perversion  strange? 
The  simple  troth,  that  shone  wtih  eariy  light. 
Still  shines  undlmmed  In  heavenly  lustre  bright; 
Still  In  its  living  beauty  plsys  about, 
Though  from  a  human  dwelIingi)laoe  snotont. 
1 1  is  not  night  because  my  narrow  room, 
aoee  barred  and  boiled,  makes  a  partial  gloom; 
Nor  has  the  snn  gone  down,  because  that  cloud 
Now  veils  his  radiance  in  its  passing  shroud. 
Long  were  the  story  how  by  slow  degrees 
The  pampered  sealot  grew  loo  hard  to  please; 
Or  how  the  carnal  paaslona,  side  by  «de, 
Forth  walked  abroad  with  luxury  and  pnde ; 
Art  and  convenience  formed  their  cotud  tools. 
With  Igtioranoe,  low  handmaid  of  the  schools; 
While  love  of  power  heee  brought  its  sweeter 

zest 
And  strangling  choked  all  worship  In  the  breast. 
Nor  these  alone :  e'en  when  n  purer  ray 
Half  scattered  their  dark,  murky  clouds  away, 
Philoeophv,  with  wondrous  power  of  thought. 
The  naked  substance  comprehended  not ; 
Still  with  distinctions  would  it  wander  round, 
Stm  indistinct  In  all  Its  mazes  found. 
Hence,  with  the  passing  eye  hslf  closed,  we  see 
Presumption  blind  and  subtle  mvstery : 
One  counts  his  beads,  and  pays  his  willing  dole, 
To  purohase  absolution  for  his  soul ; 
To  shreds  and  relics  In  his  sight  are  given 
The  holy  power  to  turn  the  keys  of  heaven; 
Another  burrows  in  his  mental  hill. 
And  leaving  earth,  becomes  a  naked  Will ; 
Around  the  top  of  speculation  high, 
Link  in  a  chain  drown  through  eternity. 
Awhile  he  lives  In  self-created  day. 
Then  sinks  upon  a  German  mist  away. 

Would  that  these  warring  powers,  ta  oonfliek 
Joined.  ,  .   ,       ,  J 

Might  batter  down  the  prisons  of  their  mind, 
Each  fVom  the  other  knock  Its  hold  away, 
And  bright  let  In  the  ever-llvlnif  day. 
Yet  here,  to  this  great  oentrtd  point  now  broogu, 
A  moment  stay,  and  tura  to  human  thought: 
A  vast  complexity,  In  whose  embrace, 
Outrmming  measurements  of  lime  and  space. 
The  deeper  springs  of  those  dark  secrets  Ue, 
Which  veU  for  man  the  glories  of  the  sky. 

Well  may  we  ponder,  looking  on  the  page 
Where  all  the  good  and  wise  of  every  age 
Confess  their  weakness,  and  reUring  own 
A  knowledge  greater  than  themselves  have 

known. 
The  genu  of  life,  indwelling,  all  nnseen. 
That  ceases  not  to  be,  nor  to  have  been, 
Great,  subtle  essence  ftom  the  Godrkao  sent, 
The  bhth  divine,  the  purest  element 
Thin-spun  and  indivisible,  where  lie, 
Alike  indilTerent  to  the  Inner  eye. 
All  rast  ideas,  high,  eternal  born. 
No  bigger  than  a  single  grain  of  corn, 
Nor  cither  sulTering,  howsoe'er  they  roll, 
•The  flightest  lacemtlon  of  the  soul. 
Resolveits  powers,  or  simple  or  profbund, 
And  Reason  now  and  Understanding  sound ; 


•  'CowsiDirnyonrown  conceptions,  said  lMt.ro.  and  the  difficulty  will  ha  lew   .^^^'S"?^*  *?,*/ 
3n  Id-H*  of  a  pyramid  occttuv  mor«  than  that  of  a  grain  of  com  t    Or  how  can  elthar  of  thra  sur- 


fer laceration?' 
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Seek  how  eroWed,  but  flrat  dcrire  to  know 
By  what  fixed  laws  their  moTeroents  ever  go ; 
mee  out  the  annlogles  by  Kienoe  shown. 
The  electric  spnrfc,  Ine  fleiimaii*fl  n^lar  »ton^ 
The  simplest  clrctimstance  now  known  to  all, 
What  makes  a  meteor  or  an  apple  Ml : 
Like  them,  by  these  each  new  dlscoTery  try, 
With  strength  to  bear  the  scrutinizing  eve 
Which  sees  all  parts  together  perfect  Joined, 
In  one  well-balanced  frame-work  of  the  mind. 

In  all  snch  reasoning  error  snrelv  Ilea, 
Which  bv  nntnlogy  is  made  too  wise. 
Beyond  the  limlbs'ln  whose  certain  rale 
la  bekl  the  knowleiige  of  the  mental  school, 
There  slreiches  dilll  that  outer  region  wide, 
Where  all  experimental  lore  is  triitl. 
The  cautious  hand,  here  through  this  dark  array, 
By  slow  degrees,  with  prudence  feeia  Its  way, 
Nor  yet  advunces  if  those  greater  laws 
Reveal  npt  pfaiin  the  fixed,  determined  caase. 
Some  newer  lights  who  see  with  clearer  eye, 
Stashing  their  broadswonls.  boldly  eut  and  try, 
Hacking  nnd  hewing,  na  if  truth  were  found 
By  piece-meal   scattered  through  the  shades 

artiuuii; 
Or  if  they  stumble  nearer  to  the  light, 
They  know  no  law  to  tell  'hem  they  are  right 
Whole,  syslrau  have  been  later  given  to  man. 
If  that  be  system  which  conl|(|ns  no  plxn, 
Bt  which.  In  endless  iargon  rmled  about, 
Ideea  have  been  tumbled  inside  out ; 
A  vast  prndindity  of  nothing  lenmed. 
Nor  e'en  bv  transcendental  eye  discerned. 
The  new  disciple  with  his  weaker  strinn. 
More  noisy,  siilMtitntes  a  sound  for  things, 
And  puzzled  lone.  In  fancied  viiiion  deep, 
At  laai  the  night-uinre  breaks  upon  his  sleep ; 
The  conjured  fifnrres  now  beft»re  him  rise, 
And  all  the  shades  are  heavenly  in  hiaeyes; 
At  his  command  they  come  and  disapp^u', 
Great  lord  of  Inlellectuai  apectrea  here ; 
The  Ego  now  is  tynint  of  his  brain : 
I  live,  ne  cries,  1  'hall,  1  snow,  1  rain  I 

Bat  what  of  that  great  question  ever  sought, 
Confoni'ding  Mill  the  highest  reach  of  thought. 
Which,  like  the  prolilem  of  the  munded  square, 
No  skill  has  yet  been  ab'e  tn  declare  ? 
Vaat  depth  profonml,  where  lies  the  mystery 
Of  understanding  how  the  mind  Is  free ; 
Whether  the  actions  rising  In  my  soul 
Aronnd  their  centre  self«de*crmined  roll. 
Unchained,  iinfetiered,  IVee  ns  heavrnly  air, 
Or  near  or  fHr,  or  here  or  every  wl.ere. 
First,  do  I  fee!  within  my  mental  fynrae 
A  law  in  all  Ita changes  still  the  same? 
Or  rather  wander  like  a  dreaming  sound. 
And  Idly  pkiv  amonc  the  leaves  around? 
Pee,  where  they  list,  the  summer  breezes  blow. 
We  know  not  whence  they  come,  or  whither  gu : 
So  la  it  written,  of  the  Spirit  bom. 
Do  we  now  live,  yonne  children  of  the  morn; 
Upward  on  winn  of  love  and  hope  we  rise, 
To  dwell  eternal  In  the  sunnv  skiea, 
Or  free  to  choope,  In  darker  hollows  lay, 
Like  nigbt^ttdea  flying  Hrom  the  light  awaj. 

Here  let  the  tine  of  nicer  draft  divide 
Wbai  Ilea  on  thK  or  on  the  other  side. 
Reward  and  ptnii!<hment,  or  soon  or  late, 
Alike  determine  uud  allot  our  fatew 

JViaMfM,  <JV.  Jm)  SepMmber,  1650. 


The  good  man  Urea,  as  ever  In  his  eye 

There  comes  the  summons,  Thou  must  this  day 

die; 
And  sure  as  death,  he  knows  theremny  be  given, 
If  so  he  will,  the  glorious  crown  of  heaven. 
Bat  is  there  farther,  freedom  for  ihe  free? 
Has  he  the  power  to  change  his  destiny  f 
Or  can  he  will,  and  make  new  laws  lor  life, 
Or  peaceful  shun  the  battle  and  the  strife? 
What  Is  Ihe  libert)'  that  makes  him  stiU 
Obedient  to  a  power  above  his  will? 
Just  what  Is  seen,  when  In  ench  paning  hoar 
He  feels  the  presence  of  that  sovereiim  power; 
Jnst  what  he  knows,  when  to  his  bounded  sight 
Invisible  appear  ihe  fields  of  lieht: 
Of  tittle  consequence  to  seek  the  cause. 
When  truth  and  revelation  write  the  laws; 
If  perfect  freedom  be  the  hlgheat  bliss, 
Why  was  the  worid  created  what  It  U  ? 

But  leave  aU  doobt,  and  say,  within  their 

sphere. 
Virtue  and  knowledge  are  true  fh>edom  here; 
Nor  with  rash  wisdom  ventnre  to  unbind 
Those  darker  robes  that  veil  the  human  mind. 
There  is  a  law  through  all  creation  found, 
A  law  which  runs  Its  widest  limits  round: 
The  birth  of  ages  In  Its  being  lay. 
And  by  it«  power  the  heavens  Abnll  pesa  aw«y ; 
Its  primal  hour  was  with  the  eternal  Word, 
Far  speaking,  when  the  sovereign  voice  was 

heard; 
It  Hvws  it  reigns  for  ever  with  the  sun. 
All  distant  harmonies  It  binds  In  one ; 
For  it  the  pbinets,  In  procession  bright. 
Go  one  by  one«  around  their  ot^trnl  light ; 
And  hoklinir  nature  in  Its  vast  embrace. 
As  loon   the  earth  could  leave  ita  destined 

filace 
As  thouKht  or  will  that  golden  chain  can  break, 
And  In  n?ee  air  their  own  pavilion  make. 

How  Shan  we  call  It  ?    It  la  stilt  the  same, 
If  known  by  this,  or  any  other  name 
What  binds  the  univer!«e,  mnat  surely  be 
The  wilt  of  Gon,  which  is  Necessity. 
As  His  command,  so  comes  my  freedom  here^ 
Doing  or  suffering  In  my  httie  s|»here ; 
Not  less  to  love,  because  I  cannot  fly. 
And  look  in  heaven  with  my  weak,  mortal 

eye; 
Nor  to  complain,  l)ecanse  a  stronger  sight 
Was  not  vouchsuted  to  bear  the  heavenly  light; 
But  looking  calmly  on  the  unwritten  page. 
To  read  my  lesson  with  advancing  age : 
Knowing  thut  of  mysel^I  could  not  come, 
•Feeling  that  dying  is  bu»  poing  hon»e ; 
Alt  speculative  reasoning  quite  laid  by. 
As  tree  to  live,  and  >-e(  as  sure  to  die ; 
Nor  life,  nor  death,  to  be  avoided  here. 
From  «  hence  this  truth  I  see  diatlnct  and  clear: 
That  while  all  laws  one  greet,  fixe«l  end  fulfil, 
Necessity  leaves  fliee  the  human  will. 

O  Tnor,  Prom  whom  all  being  had  Its  birth, 
In  this  clear  dawn  of  biter  truth  on  earth, 
I^et  not  Ihe  vanity  of  weaker  pride 
In  bold  presimiption  turn  its  rays  aside; 
But  rather  may  the  meek  and  faithrnl  heart 
In  modest  dience  bear  Its  little  part. 
And  still  walk  on  with  calm  and  stendlhst  gaze^ 
TiU  called  to  see  the  brighUiesa  Ihoe  to  fkce. 


'Driva  may  b«  bat  ffoin?  home.' 
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The  attachment  of  Milton  to  classical  examples  and  his  imitation  of 
them  need  not  be  remarked  upon ;  nor  will  it  be  disputed  that,  in  many 
instances,  he  has  perceptibly  improved  upon  them.  Like  Homer,  he, 
too,  in  the  introductory  part  of  his  great  work,  introduces  a  catalogue^ 
(i.e.,  that  of  the  devil-deities.  Paradise  Lost,  book  L,)  which  is  relieved  by 
many  more  points,  and  is  vastly  more  entertaining,  than  the  tedious  enu- 
meration running  through  from  three  to  five  hundred  lines  of  the  Iliad. 

Homer  and  Milton  both,  before  they  introduce  their  catalogues,  in- 
dulge themselves  in  fanciful  similitudes  suggested  by  the  number  and 
condition  of  the  forces  to  be  named,  which  gives  us  a  fine  opportunity  to 
bring  the  two  minds  of  the  authors  into  comparison.  The  superior 
richness  of  Milton's  imagination,  and  the  excellent  good  judgment  he 
displays  in  the  location  of  his  figures,  are  obvious,  if  we  but  glance  at 
the  two  passages. 

First,  in  the  matter  of  mere  outward  ma^itude.  Homer's  &ncy  plays 
only  through  the  compass  of  twenty-five  lines,  while  he  is  content  to  run 
on  in  the  enumerative  vein  through  some  three  hundred  and  sixty  lines. 
Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  discourses  grandly  of  things  compi9irable  to 
his  angel-forces  through  forty  lines,  confining  the  catalogue  itself  within 
one  hundred  and  fifty  lines :  375-520. 

Now,  to  the  nature  of  the  similes  employed.  Homer's  First,  verse  455, 
has  reference  to  the  glitter  of  the  armor  worn,  like  devouring  fire  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain.  The  special  aptness  of  this  simile  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  the  distance  and  indefiniteness  of  the  object  The  Grecian 
array  was  not  formed,  and  the  confused  and  scattered  arms  were  not 
gathered  so  as  to  produce  a  distinct  picture.  The  Second  figure  is  based 
upon  the  uproar  made  by  the  frequent  and  irregular  tread  of  horses  and 
soldiers  assembling  in  great  multitudes.  These  things  have  their  like- 
ness, according  to  the  poet,  in  the  numerous  fiocks  of  such  sociable  birds 
as  geese,  cranes,  or  long-necked  swans:  those  of  the  latter  (for  dis- 
tinctness) which  frequent  the  Asian  meadow,  amid  the  streams  of  the 
Gayster,  etc  The  suitableness  of  the  comparison  rests  upon  the  multi- 
tude, the  clamor  and  confusion,  and  especially  the  mob-like  and  un- 
Boldierly  condition  of  the  crowd.  Can  the  poet  intend  to  call  attention 
to  the  fortuitous  likeness  of  topography^  and  to  lay  emphasis  upon  it,  as 
an  important  point  in  the  comparison,  by  the  phrases  'Atsl^  iv  xti^wit 
and  'Ev  x*c/iw»*  Xxaftavdpfr9  ?  The  Third  comparison  turns  more  strictly 
upon  the  numbers  of  the  forces,  and  is  complete  and  concise  to  the 
limits  of  a  single  verse : 

MvpMK  o(T<ra  ft  ^vUXok  xot  w^ta  yiyvftiu  wp]^« 
The  leaves  and  flowers  in  spring  may  be  considered  more  suitable  in 
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the  hopeful  state  of  the  army  which  is  described.  The  Fourth  is  that 
of  the  flies  crowding  around  the  milk-pails  in  spring,  and  vehemently 
ur^^  for  an  entrance ;  just  as  the  Greek  army  with  its  vast  multitudes 
is  urging  for  admission  within  the  walls  of  Troy.  Although  we  might 
find  this  or  that  justification  for  this  simile,  we  shall  doubtless  be  excused 
for  not  liking  it.  What  justness  there  is  in  it  rests  upon  the  disorderly 
impetuosity  of  the  Greeks,  which,  before  the  battle  array,  would  cany 
them  to  the  enemy's  walls,  as  if  they  had  been  a  thick  swarm  of  crea- 
tures without  thought,  like  the  flies.  Fifthly,  we  have  the  ordering  of 
the  hosts  as  if  tbey  had  been  flocks  and  herds  by  their  discerning  watch- 
men. There  is  a  shade  of  special  adaptedness  in  this,  inasmuch  as  now, 
while  the  host  approach  a  better  condition,  a  higher  degree  in  the  animal 
kingdom  is  chosen  as  the  site  from  which  to  view  them.  Herd-cattle 
are  better  than  flies  or  wild  geese.  Lastly,  verse  780-85,  the  whole 
earth  in  a  blaze  would  but  equal  the  glory  of  their  armor,  and  the  ground 
keeps  quaking  under  their  tread,  as  if  the  wrathful  Zeus  were  hurling 
about  his  thunderbolts,  smiting  therewith  the  land  of  his  powerful  and 
deadly  foe  Typhoeus.  The  bolder  tone  of  this  simile,  as  compared  with 
the  first,  is  justified  by  the  completed  array  and  dreadful  oider  of  the 
marshalled  forces. 

Thus,  we  find  amid  the  grander  features  of  the  poem,  some  evidences 
of  a  nice  and  just  feeling  m  the  management  of  the  less  conspicuous 
matters.  But  by  glancing  hastily  over  the  corresponding  passages  in 
Paradise  Lost,  we  shall  discover  the  marks  of  a  superior  sagacity  and 
judgment,  not  to  say  of  a  richer  imagination.  Not  more  than  a  word 
upon  each  simile  will  be  necessary  to  make  this  plain  to  any  one.  Mil- 
ton had  that  ^  seeing  eye '  in  which  Carlyle  declares  the  poetic  faculty  so 
largely  consists.  He  discerned  most  skilfully  between  the  tnoments  of 
his  epic  narrative.  And  reserving  his  figures,  the  blind  poet  deals  them 
out  only  as  the  varying  color  of  me  narrative  would  be  suited  in  them. 

First,  his  exuberant  fancy  supplies  us  at  once  with  three  similes  to 
illustrate  the  appearance  of  the  host  as  they  lie 

( GroTeUing  and  proatrmte  on  yon  lake  of  fire.* 

First,  they  are  thick  as  leaves  in  autumn  strewing  the  brooks  of  Val- 
lombrosa.  Then  they  are  as  the  scattered  sedge  blown  about  on  the  Red 
Sea,  when  at  the  setting  of  Orion  the  souu  wind  vexes  the  coasts. 
Thirdly,  they  are  strown  like  the  floating  carcasses  of  the  Egyptians 
overthrown  by  the  waves  of  the  self-pame  sea.  Observe  how  exactly 
these  figures,  which  at  the  outset  profess  to  relate  only  to  the  number  of 
the  host,  ('  thick  as  the  leaves,')  yet  describe  the  host  just  at  that  moment 
in  its  history.  The  faded  and  fallen  leaves  and  the  uptom  sedge,  both 
floating  in  a  foreign  element,  are  exceedingly  apt  pictures  of  the  miser- 
able multitude : 

*Im  horrible  destmcdon  laid  Urns  low ; 
Ob,  how  unlike  the  place  firom  which  Uiy  fell! ' 


And  nothing  could  bring  up  with  more  force  the 

*Chbri7b  and  aeraph  rolling  In  Uie  flood 
With  acattered  anna  and  enaigna,' 

than  the  reference  to  our  familiar  conception,  aided  as  it  is  by  master- 
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paintisg»,  of  the  discomfited  hoda  of  Pharaoh  covering  the  Red  Sea 
with  wredcs  of  their  mad  and  perfidious  undertaking. 

But  the  host  is  now  fully  roused  bj  the  general's  voioa  The  prostrate 
angeld  rise  from  their  bed  of  fire,  and  balance  themselves  upon  the  wing 
under  the  cope  of  hell.  Now,  a<2[aiii,  the  poet  yields  his  pen  to  the 
guidance  of  imagination.  And  though  he  once  more  professes  to  de- 
scribe them  simply  as  innumerable,  the  nature  of  his  comparison  is  skil- 
fully modified  to  suit  the  altered  condition  of  the  multitude.  The 
myriadB  of  locusts  that  devastated  Egypt  are  introduced,  not  as  they 
covered  the  ground,  which  would  have  been  sufficiently  just  if  numbers 
only  had  be«n  involved,  but  as  they  filled  the  air,  ^  a  pitchy  clood,' 
'warping  on  the  eastern  wind/  hanging  over  Hhe  realm  .  .  .  like 
night,'  and  darkening  *•  all  the  land  of  Nilo.'  Nor  should,  it  escape 
observation  that  these  formidable  insects,  like  the  angel  multitude,  are 
just  *■  up-called,'  while  a  subtle  comparison  lies  between  the  power  of 
Moses  and  of  Satan.  In  the  First  figure  every  thing  was  prostrate, 
humble,  and  without  life  or  hope.  Now  every  thing  is  busy,  elate, 
rustling  and  threatening.  The  locusts  contemplate  settling:  the  bad 
angels  only  wait  the  signal  of  the  waving  spear  till  they  light  upon  the 
firm  brimstone.  But  scarcely  have  their  feet  seemed  to  touch  a  stand- 
ing-place, and  the  whole  host  to  have  assumed  a  position  which  would 
be  natural  to  man,  when  the  poet's  eye  has  glanced  over  the  vast  plain 
filled  up  by  the  multitude ;  and  the  steppes  of  the  north,  waste,  barren, 
boundless,  thronged  with  hastening  troops  of  barbarians,  come  up  before 
his  inner  vision.  'A  multitude  like  which,'  he  sings,  (and  the  tramp  of 
thousands  seems  to  echo  in  his  verse :) 

*A  MULTiTuoB  like  which,  Uiepopuloas  north 
Poured  never  rrom  her  flrozeo  loini,  to  poae 
Rheae  or  the  Duiftu.* 

The  justness  of  this  comparison  is  in  the  yet  unmarshalled  confusion 
of  the  crowd,  but  more  especially  in  the  farther  remove  which  it  indi- 
cates from  the  conditions  implied  in  former  similes.  A  swarm  of  men 
is  better  than  a  swarm  of  locusts.  These  hordes  of  barbarians  were  not 
onlv  fierce  and  multitudinous,  but  they  were  powerful.  The  illustration 
is  framed  to  suit  the  improved  condition  of  the  angels,  who  seem  to  re- 
quire a  firm  footing  for  their  comfort,  as  also  for^heir  eflicient  codperation 
in  planning  and  in  action. 

Finally,  after  the  array  has  been  accomplished,  the  banners  raised,  the 
forest  of  spears  uplifted,  shield  laid  upon  shield,  helm  thronged  upon 
helm,  then,  as  they  stand  presenting 

'A  BORRiD  front 

Of  dread  ftil  length  and  dauling  nrma,  In  ffnlae 
Of  warriors  old  with  ordered  spear  and  sbield ; ' 

then  first  the  comparison  is  drawn,  or  rather  their  superiority  is  declared 
in  contrast  with  Uie  best  and  chiefest  of  human  forces.  In  making  up 
the  list,  the  poet  seems  to  have  preferred  to  follow  the  course  of  mytho- 
logy, fable  and  romance,  rather  than  that  of  history ;  thus  allowing  more 
room  for  the  play  of  imagination  and  for  conceptions  of  ideal  splendor 
in  the  minds  of  the  reisers.  All  of  which  would  have  been  out  of 
phice  in  an  eariier  sti^  of  the  narratiye : 
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*  For  never  slnee*  crested  men 
Met  raeh  embodied  force  ■«!  named  with  Iheee, 
Could  merit  more  than  that  small  InAnlry 
IVarred  on  bjr  ennea,  tbou^  all  the  gtamt  brood 
Of  Phlegm  witb  the  heroic  race  were  joined 
That  fouffht  at  Thebes  and  Ilium,  on  each  hand 
Mixed  with  auxillar  gods ;  and  what  resounds 
In  fable  or  romance  of  Uthbr**  son. 
Begirt  with  BrtUsh  and  Armoric  knishts; 
*  And  all  who  since,  baptized  or  infldd, 

Justed  In  Aspramont  or  Montalban, 
Damaaoo  or  Marooeo  or  T»«bl*ond : 
Or  whom  Bmbkta  sent  fVom  Africv  shore, 
When  CHAELKMAOifK,  with  all  his  peerage,  fiA 
By  Fontaiabbla.' 

Now  look  at  the  complete  picture  we  can  make  out  of  the  similes  alone. 
See  what  an  eloquent  series  of  tableaux  we  have,  telling  in  poetical  dumh- 
idiow  the  very  story  of  the  facts  as  they  occur.  Might  we  not  almost 
omit  the  redtal  of  the  facts  ?  Are  they  not  like  that  temporary  arch 
which  huilders  can  remove  without  risking  the  safety  or  beauty  of  the 
building  ? 

Firat :  Sad  withered  leaves,  torn  from  Uieir  atrial  connections,  for  ever 
deprived  of  their  greenness  and  glory,  and  swaying  helplessly  to  and  fro 
on  the  bosom  of  the  waves ;  sedge,  suddenly  rent  from  the  water-side, 
and  blown  hither  and  thither  by  the  fierce  winds  of  autumn ;  then  a 
warlike  array  that  went  forth  in  the  morning,  numerous,  expectant, 
boastful,  and  that  in  the  evening  floated  a  host  of  carcasses  on  the  top  of 
the  sea. 

Second  tableau,  in  mid-air :  A  swarm  of  locusts  poised  on  the  wing 
and  darkening  the  sun.  One  endowed  with  more  tJian  magical  power 
has  called  them  up,  and  they  seem  to  wait  the  movement  of  his  rod 
before  they  light 

Third  tableau :  The  barbarians  of  the  north,  thronging  and  jostling 
one  another  en  the  wide  and  barren  plains :  they  regai^  one  another 
with  fierceness,  but  they  are  all  eager  for  some  mighty  undertaking. 

Fourth  tableau :  Splendid  pictures  and  pageants,  knights  in  armor, 
the  order  and  the  pomp  of  tournaments,  of  warlike  movements,  of  re- 
nowned hostilities  between  the  best-appointed  forces  and  die  most  dis- 
tinguished commanders  in  the  world.  All  these  dipped  in  the  colors  of 
ancient  romance,  and  then  emphatically  declared  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
comparison. 

Let  th^e  pictures  succeed  each  other  in  your  mind,  and  you  will  gain 
accurate  impressions  of  the  nature  of  the  facts  to  be  illustrated.  The 
single  event  of  the  rising  of  the  host  from  their  bed  of  fire  to  a  landing 
upon  the  firm  brimstone,  you  will  see,  is  so  accurately  analyzed,  and  the 
similes  are  so  judiciou^^ly  posted  at  different  turns  m  the  process,  that 
they  represent  to  us  the  whole  thing  as  a  process,  each  simile  living  us 
a  true  idea  of  the  stage  in  the  process  to  which  it  belongs.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  the  same  power  of  analysis,  the  same  sagacity  in  locating 
flares,  and  the  same  sufficiency  and  representative  truthfulness  of  figures, 
will  be  found  to  characterize  most  of  the  works  of  this  great  genius ; 
entitling  him,  so  far  at  least,  to  the  meed  of  superiority  over  many  an 
ancient  model  to  which  he  himself  aspired : 

*  Bo  were  I  equalled  with  them  in  renown. 
Blind  Tuuiyais  and  bltnd  MiBONinas.* 
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THB  WHITS-LAKE  GREEK!  A  SKETOH. 


BT     »XT.     9.     BUVTIXaTOV. 


How  lone  and  beautifiil  this  plaee  1    Here  flow 
The  White-Lake's  waters,  forcing  'midst  the  rocks 
Their  foamy  pathway.    High  o'erhead,  the  trees 
Of  this  wild  torest-lrack  branch  wide  around, 
Forming  yast^  yaulted  chambers,  wrapt  in  shade 
Cool  and  delieions.    Down  the  yarjing  stream, 
Tempting  the  trout  from  his  cold  haunts, 
"We  pass ;  but  not  with  eye  unmindful  now, 
■  Nature^  of  thy  wild  beauty,  we  renew 
Our  wanderings  along  this  lonely  creek. 
The  laurels  tangled  on  the  banks  forbid 
The  sportsman's  steps  upon  the  shore ;  nor,  now 
That  June's  rejoicing  sun  is  reigning  high. 
Need  he  regret  his  steps  must  be  along 
The  pebbly  channels  of  the  cooline  stream. 
Or  if  we  rest  upon  some  open  bank, 
Still  cooling  yiiteons  shall  delight  us:  rocks 
Brippinff  with  foam,  and  beautiful  with  moss ;  !    ! 
The  shadowy  haunt»  above,  of  orioles; 
The  glassy  cave  of  yon  old  trout,  who  scorns 
Oar  fly  and  squirmins  bait,  but  darts  like  thought 
At  eyery  luckless  miller  fluttering  by, 
With  startling  and  exciting  splash. 
These  shall  our  thoughts  beguile. 

And  we  will  dream 
Of  icy  drinks  that  float  the  fraerand  rind 
Of  the  golden  lemon  ;  yisions  snail  delight 
Of  water-falls  by  sun-bows  canopied, 
The  fine  spray  dying  in  the  restless  breeze ; 
Of  conches  spread  in  small  craft  on  the  lake. 
The  air  around  with  music  sweet — with  breath 
Of  distant  hay-fields  and  the  fragrant  meads : 
We  '11  dream  of  cayems  in  the  lonely  wild, 
The  dim  light  glistening  from  the  crystalled  walls ; 
And  o'er  the  Stygian  waters^  cold  as  snow. 
That  wash  the  statues  rude,  in  rock,  of  men 
Whose  battle-axes,  of  the  flint-stone  cut^ 
Clashed  in  the  conflict  centuries  ago. 
Such  ooolinff  dreams  shall  charm  us,  till  again 
We  tempt  the  timid  dwellers  in  the  stream ; 
And  the  day  grows  rich  as  night  steals  on,  like  hopes 
More  brighuy  blooming  'neath  Death's  sable  houi*. 

O  lonely,  wild,  romantio  stream  I  with  thee, 
^  And  with  the  regions  where  thy  waters  gleam, 
*  There  are  blithe  memories  woyen:  of  fair  youths, 

Sunny  and  glad  and  winning ;  as  with  rocks 

And  lonely  difis  upon  the  ocean  shore, 

Majestical  and  rude,  in  Memory's  glass 

Are  blent  the  imaees  of  loyely  yines. 

And  soft^  young  luossoms^  and  Uie  tinted  moss. 
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Not  thnst  like  thine,  0  lonely  stream  t 

Be  my  life's  destinies — through  gloomy  scenes 

Perplexed  and  in  deep  solitude. 

Let  the  soft  light  of  true  romance,  indeed. 

Be  flowing  'round  my  course ;  hut  freer  beams 

Of  heavenly  sunshine  be  my  constant  lot, 

With  faith  and  hope  and  joy  enkindling  me. 

Then  with  the  free  and  beautiful  Monsmup 

Will  blend  thy  waters,  lonely  *  WhiteSiake  Creek,' 

As  though  some  pensiye  gemus^  lone  and  strange, 

Were  wedded  to  some  maid  of  open  face, 

And  fresh,  fair  beauty,  after  sorrowing  years. 


REMIN  IS  0  E  N  0  ES     OF    0  H  I  L  I)  H  O  0  I)  . 

7B0M    THE    LIFE    O?    *RALPH    BOANOKZ. 

WITH  ▲  PHVVAOX    TO   XH«    E15IT0II, 

It  would  do  your  heart  good,  Mr.  Editor,  to  hear  the  triumphant  shout 
which  baa  gone  forth  from  the  glad  hearts  of  the  rising  generation,  on 
finding  in  your  valuable  number  for  June,  that  ^  Old  Enick.'  has  declared 
in  favor  of  the  ^  Rights  of  Children.'  That  able  and  interesting  article, 
from  the  author  of  ^  Schediasms,'  has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  its  broadest  sense.  It  has  aroused  those  '  slow  coaches,'  the 
present  generation  of  conservative  fathers  and  mothers,  and  set  them  to 
thinking;  and  may  the  light  so  shine  upon  their  benighted  minds  that^ 
seeing  uieir  evil  ways,  they  may  straightway  abandon  them. 

I  very  much  doubt  whether  there  is  any  greater  phenomenon  in 
nature  than  the  subtle  instinct  and  early  appreciation  of  justice  to  be 
found  in  children.  When  we  remember  how  lasting  are  their  early 
impressions,  and  how  craving  are  their  young  minds  for  the  why  and 
toJurefore  of  every  thing,  we  should  not  wonder  at  the  apparently  sudden 
perversity  of  their  natures,  at  the  moment  when  we  begin  to  elevate 
them  to  the  standard  of  intelligent  and  responsible  beings.  The  truth 
iS)  they  have  long  before  had  heart-aches  almost  to  bursting,  at  the 
yarious  '  snubbings '  which  their  infantile  curiosity  has  brought  down 
upon  them  from  inconsiderate  parents,  who  had  not  time,  forsooth,  to 
lend  a  helping  idea  in  the  early  mysteries  which  their  active  brains  were 
trying  to  solve ;  not  to  mention  the  thousand  acts  of  injustice  imposed 
by  brute  force.  A  fatal  mistake  is  made  in  supposing  their  minds,  wills, 
hearts,  to  be,  as  it  were,  mere  blank  sheets  of  paper,  ready  for  coiuervo- 
tive  impressions^  when,  by  the  law  of  progression,  they  were  horn  into 
the  world  with  instincts,  in  very  many  cases,  far  ahead  of  our  experiences^ 
and  are  therefore  almost  perverted  and  estranged  by  being  regarded  as 
stocks  and  stones,  at  the  very  momentwhen  we  turn  to  them  as  ready 
for  mental  and  moral  culture.    In  the  humble  hope  of  awakening  farther 
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thought,  and  eliciting  other  experiences  on  this  most  important  subject, 
I  send  you  a  reminiscence  from  an  early  diary. 

I  commenced  going  to  school  at  a  very  early  age,  and  was  doubtless 
sent  for  the  very  sage  reason  which  operated  upon  the  minds  of  most 
prudent  parents  in  former  days  :  '  to  be  kept  out  of  mischief.'  My  first 
teacher  was  a  young  lady  who  bore  the  ominous  name  of  Lynch,  and  I 
was  the  only  male  scholar  in  the  school.  The  why  and  wherefore  of 
this,  when  there  were  doubtless  other  schools  in  the  village,  I  cannot 
attempt  to  explain ;  but  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  mj  kind  parents 
had  no  idea  of  subjecting  their  hopeful  son  to  the  strict  discipHne  of  the 
only  boys'  school,  which  was  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  memory  by 
the  far-famed  severity  of  its  teacher.  This  worthy  man  went  by  the 
name  of  ^  Old  Flood ; '  and  was  so  tenacious  of  primitive  ideas,  that  he 
took  his  venerable  name  for  his  rule  of  action,  so  that  whatever  he  did 
was  not  done  in  '  spots,'  as  the  slang  phrase  of  the  day  would  have  it, 
but  in  ^  floods ;'  and  if  a  boy  got  a  scourging  from  '  Old  Flood,'  although  it 
did  not  pour  upon  his  devoted  headfor  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  yet,  if 
he  recovered  from  the  effects  of  it  in  that  time,  he  was  esteemed  a  lucky 
urchin.  I  could  not  have  learned  muca  at  Miss  Lynch's  school,  not  even 
to  read,  for  I  recollect  my  father's  first  attempt  to  teach  me  to  read  at  a 
much  later  period.  In  fact,  I  brought  away  with  me  from  that  scliool 
only  bitter  reminiscences,  one  of  which  grew  out  of  an  early  outbreak 
of  gallantry,  which  I  was  egotistical  enough  to  perpetuate  in  my  veri- 
table history. 

The  town  of  Liberty  was  built  upon  both  sides  of  the  main  public 
road,  which  formed  at  that  period  the  only  street;  and  as  each  dwelling 
had  its  garden  attached  to  it,  the  villago  partook  of  the  long  and  thin 
form,  rather  than  the  broad  and  shorty  and  extended  over  some  two  miles. 
The  school-house  stood  exactly  in  the  centre,  on  the  democratic  principle 
of  equal  rights ;  consequently  the  scholars  residing  on  either  end  of  the 
village  had  quite  a  long  walk.  It  happened  one  morning  that  one  of 
the  girls  foi^ot  to  bring  her  slate  and  pencil,  and  our  strict  disciplinarian 
was  so  enraged,  that  she  ordered  her  to  return  home  for  them  instantly. 
This  unfortunate  young  girl  was  one  of  nature's  tenderest  fiowei-s.  Her 
fiither  resided  at  the  end  of  the  village,  and  owing  to  the  extreme  cold 
weather  and  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  she  had  been  sent  to  school  in  the 
fiunily  carriage,  and  the  carriage  had  already  been  dismissed.  At  this 
command,  some  of  the  elder  girls  remonstrated,  others  declared  it  was 
enough  to  freeze  the  poor  child  to  death,  while  the  girl  herself  sobbed  as 
if  her  heart  would  break  at  the  harshness  of  the  reprimand,  without 
even  realizing  the  task  about  to  be  imposed  upon  her.  But  in  those 
days,  no  laws  imposed  by  petticoat  government  could  be  disobeyed  with 
impunity,  on  the  retaliatory  principle ;  for  women  were  then  so  seldom 
entrusted  with  any  brief  authority,  that  it  reminded  one  of  the  old  adage 
of  'putting  a  beggar  on  horseback,'  etc.,  to  see  one  clothed  with  the 
baton  of  office.  (I  beg  pardon,  ladies,  for  this  equivocal  compliment ; 
you  will  plea'^  remember  that  this  is  the  age  of  progression,  and  women 
*  had  n't  ought  to  be '  now  what  they  *  used  to  wa*.')  The  novelty  of 
my  position,  being  the  only  young  lord  of  creation  in  the  school,  called 
loudly  for  a  display  of  my  ^lantry,  and  my  indignation  was  with  great 
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difficulty  kept  in  respectful  subjection.  How  gladly  would  I  have  stepped 
forward  her  champion  '  to  the  death,'  and  put  my  yeto  upon  the  bar- 
barous order,  had  I  been  a  few  years  older  1  But  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  whispered  in  my  ear,  that  a  box  on  the  side  of  my  head 
would  send  me  rolling  over  the  floor,  to  the  evident  amusement  of  all  the 
school ;  for  what  child  can  check  an  impulse  to  laugh  at  any  thing  ludi- 
crous? In  this  dilemma,  I  nerved  myself  for  a  middle  course,  and  pro- 
posed a  compromise,  by  suggesting  that  any  other  slate  would  do  quite 
as  well  until  to-morrow,  to  the  no  small  admiration  of  the  girls,  who 
loudly  seconded  the  motion  with  offers  of  slates  all  round  the  room. 
But  alas!  poor  me;  far  better  had  I  never  been  bom  than  to  have 
dared  to  interfere  with  Miss  Lynches  brief  authority.  Alas  I  that  I  had 
not  learned  to  reason  from  analogy,  to  comprehend  cause  and  effect 
Then,  indeed,  I  might  have  suspected  the  temerity  of  the  act  I  mig^t 
have  known  that  the  age  of  '  Lynch '  law  was  only  one  degree  removed 
from  the  ^Flood.^  With  the  activity  of  an  hyena  she  transferred  her 
rage  to  me,  and  fairly  screeched  out,  ^  I  '11  teach  you  to  mind  your  own 
business,  you  impudent  puppy  you  I  Put  on  your  cap,  and  be  off  with 
you,  and  if  you  do  n't  have  that  slate  and  pencil  here  in  double-quick 
time,  I'll  make  you  remember  me  the  longest  day  you  live  1'  Now,  by 
my  troth,  I  feel  it  my  solemn  duty  to  record  my  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  her  remark.  The  recollection  of  her  ugly  face  and  the  hardships  of 
the  adventure  are  far  more  fresh  and  green  in  my  memory  than  any 
remembrances  of  the  laurels  won  and  worn  on  that  trying  occasion. 
The  cheerfulness  with  which  I  undertook  the  task  had  well-nigh  com- 
muted my  punishment  from  banishment  on  a  cold  morning's  walk  to 
something  more  direful.  I  watched  with  anxious  eye  the  struggle,  the 
doubt,  and  finally  the  triumph  of  first  resolves,  as  they  passed  rapidly 
through  the  mind  of  Miss  Lynch,  while,  with  doo^  latch  in  hand,  I  stood 
awaiting  her  final  commands.  Off  I  bounded  at  a  round  pace,  singing 
merrily,  with  heart  as  light  as  the  fresh  air  that  was  whistling  around 
me.  What  a  glorious  train  of  hifi^h  hopes  and  aspirations  took  posses- 
sion of  me,  and  kept  me  warm  I  1  hugged  myself  with  honest  pride.  I 
made  speeches  to  myseli^  such  as  my  imagination  pictured  would  be  made 
to  me  by.the  astomshed  and  delighted  father.  I  grew  hungry  in  my 
enthusiasm,  and  debated  my  chances  whether  the  grateful  mother  would 
offer  me  a  quarter-section  of  pie,  or  only  bread  and  butter.  Of  one  thing 
I  was  morally  certain :  I  was  acting  nobly,  and  would  receive  an  ap- 
propriate reward.  Under  this  train  of  thought  and  delightful  dream,  I 
reached  the  house  warm  and  buoyant  A  rap  at  the  ponderous  lion- 
headed  knocker  on  the  outer  door  brought  the  sable  usher  to  his  post, 
and  his  kindly  smile  and  bland  manner  gave  renewed  assurances  of  a 
hearty  welcome  if  the  servant  was  a  faiUiful  prototype  of  his  master. 
To  my  inquiry,  *  Is  Mr.  Grumpy  at  home  ? '  he  answered,  *  Yes,  young 
Massa ;  walk  in.  Ain  't  you  'most  froze  ?  It  am  a  berry  cold  momin , 
and  if  I  mout  be  so  bold  as  to  'spress  my  'pinion,  I  should  kinder  'elude 
it  must  be  'portant  business  bro't  you  out  dis  raw  day.'  I  told  him  my 
errand  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
father.    Almost  buried  in  an  old  arm-chair,  lined  with  sheep-skin,  sat 
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the  lord  of  this  castle,  warming^  bis  gouty  sbins  at  a  dasbingbickoiy  fire, 
which  would  make  one's  heart  laugh  to  gaze  upon  now-a-days,  and  read- 
ing some  musty  old  book  that  must  have  awakened  but  little  sympathy 
in  his  old  gizzard  —  for  he  was  destitute  of  a  heart 

Our  entrance  into  the  room  had  no  visible  effect  upon  him,  and  he 
went  on  reading,  and  would  probably  have  read  on  until  Gabriel's 
trumpet  sounded  his  reveille,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  stream  of  cold  air 
that  played  '  Paul  Pry,'  as  we  opened  the  door.  But  how  shall  I  de- 
scribe my  indignation,  when  the  first  word  he  uttered  to  me  was  a  repri- 
mand I  *  What  do  you  want  here  ?  What  did  you  come  in  at  that  door 
for?'  instead  of  knowing  at  a  glance  that  I  was  the  noble  boy  that  had 
risked  being  frozen  to  death  to  serve  his  daughter,  and  taking  me  in  his 
arms  to  express  his  approbation  of  my  conduct  Even  when  told  my 
errand,  instead  of  making  the  '  amende  honorable,'  instead  of  expressing 
his  gratitude,  to  say  to  his  servant :  ^  Get  him  the  slate  and  pencil  quickly, 
and  let  him  be  off  with  himself; '  and  to  me :  'Boy,  mind  you  shut  the 
door  after  you,  or  1 11  teach  you  better  manners.' 

Oh,  the  agony  of  that  moment  I  Oh,  the  chilling  sensation  awakened 
by  such  ingratitude  1  Never  could  it  be  foi^tten ;  never  could  it  be 
forgiven.  ITie  old  brute !  did  he  suppose  it  was  my  business  to  shut  the 
door  ?  What  was  his  porter  there  for  ?  The  mortified  look  of  the  well- 
bred  colored  gentleman  was  some  consolation,  any  how ;  and  while  my 
indication  lasted,  I  exulted  in  the  ecstasy  of  an  imaginary  retaliation  of 
leaving  the  ooor  open,  and  breaking  sundiy  panes  of  glass,  to  let  the 
winds  of  retributive  justice  in  upon  his  gouty  old  carcass. 

With  heart  bursting  with  rage  and  mortification,  every  step  I  took 
back  toward  the  school-house  plunged  the  icicle  of  ingratitude  deeper 
and  deeper  into  my  indijgnant  breast ;  and  the  same  winds  that  had 
whistled  those  buoyant  melodies,  and  awakened  those  bright  images  as 
I  went  along,  came  back  upon  me  on  my  return,  freighted  with  dark  and 
dreanr  tbouffbts,  chasing  away  from  my  young  imagination  all  the  poetry 
of  lire,  all  uie  incentives  to  noble  deeds.  Long  before  I  reached  the 
school-house,  instead  of  feeling  the  proud,  high-souled,  warm-hearted 
boy  I  started,  I  went  moping  along,  a  poor,  half  frozen,  weeping  child. 
Thus  in  one  moment,  all  those  finer  and  nobler  qualities  of  my  nature 
that  were  just  budding  in  the  spring-time  of  life  were  outraged  by  a 
ruthless,  unfeeling  abortion  of  Gon'a  image,  and  sent  back  to  curdle 
around  and  ossify  my  youthful  heart  I  have  said  that  the  memory  of 
that  adventure  had  no  contrast  in  the  form  of  laurels  won  and  worn. 
This  was  literally  true.  I  returned  to  the  school-house,  delivered  the 
slate  and  pencil,  taking  my  seat,  with  a  charge  '  to  be  sure  and  have  my 
lessons,  if  I  did  not  want  to  catch  it' 

I  was  left  to  philosophize  on  my  sad  disappointment,  and  to  profit  by 
my  little  experience. 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  with  your  assistance,  who  are  a  host  in  your  own 
divine  right,  and  with  the  aid  of  your  long  list  of  able  contributors,  I 
trust  the  reminiscences  of  the  present  generation  may  portray  the  lights 
without  the  shadows  of  bygone  days. 
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THX       OBAYX       OF       THX       SUICIDSB. 


Oh,  HotHer  EabthI  upon  thy  breast 

Thj  weary  onea  entoldmg; 
And  through  their  long,  nnoroken  rest^ 

Their  peaceful  a»hes  holding : 
Strew  gentle  flowers  and  golden  gram. 

And  hang  the  mourning  willow, 
Whoee  breath  shall  cool  die  burning  bndn. 

And  Boothe  the  ghaatlj  pillow. 


Let  Homing  breathe  her  sweetest  breath 

Above  their  stillj  bosoms. 
And  noon-day  veil  their  brows  beneath 

The  shadow  of  thy  blossoms: 
And  when  the  birds,  at  twilight  gleam, 

Hare  trilled  their  eyening  numoers^ 
Draw  kindly  as  a  pleasing  dream 

The  curtain  of  tJneir  slumbera 


We  may  not  know  the  throbbing  hearl^ 

Proud  swimmer  on  Life's  billow, 
That  finds,  where  first  the  daisies  start, 

At  last  a  quiet  pillow : 
Vfe  might  not  see  the  choking  breath, 

Tlie  weariness  of  sorrow, 
That  finds  beneath  the  wing  of  Death 

Its  first  sweet  sabbath  morrow. 


We  might  not  see,  with  genius  fraught^ 

Tlie  mind  for  glory  burning 
Soar  up  beyond  the  stretch  of  thought^ 

And  fruitless  home  returning : 
We  might  not  watch  the  daring  flight 

That  sought  the  fields  of  heayen ; 
But  ah  I  we  know  the  starless  nigh^ 

The  long  and  cheerless  eyeni 


Spread  the  green  turf  aboye  their  head«^ 

And  fold  tliy  mantle  o'er  them : 
Roll,  Lethe,  o'er  their  humble  beds, 

And  shroud  the  doom  before  them : 
Strew  gentle  flowers  and  eolden  grain. 

Each  fairest,  sweetest  blossom, 
And  leave  to  Hof  the  burning  brain, 

Rent  heart  and  weaiy  bosom. 
SfMUfH,  JSnguttf  18S8L 
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MR.   SHORT  MAKES   LOVE  IN  ROME. 


I  HATE  several  times,  during  the  course  of  my  narrative,  given  the 
reader  stray  glances  at  an  erratic  friend,  one  Wolf  Short,  who  travelled, 
like  myself,  d  la  venture^  joining  and  rejoining  us,  according  to  con- 
venience or  fiancy.  Now,  the  Wolf  had  an  eye  for  a  pretty  fece ;  and 
in  the  window  of  an  upper  story  of  an  opposite  house,  a  very  passable 
article  of  this  description  was  to  be  seen  peering  out  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  upon  the  passers-by  in  general,  and  the  operations  of  a  neighboring 
smith  and  farrier  in  particular.  At  a  comer  house,  two  nice  young  ladies 
were  also  occasionally  visible;  and  the  Wolf  solemnly  averred  one 
morning  at  breakfast,  Uiat  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream,  during 
the  previous  night,  that  two  or  three  pretty  girls  lived  in  the  third  story 
next  door.    Which  revelation  proved  a  reality  I 

Ccmequenily  the  Wolf,  when  not  otherwise  engaged,  was  generally 
to  be  found  at  the  window,  armed  with  the  Chevfuier's  splendid  opera- 
glass,  alternately  inspecting  Signorina  Via-d-vis  ;  the  cutting,  shaving, 
Clearing,  cauterizing,  and  bleeding  of  the  farrier ;  or  his  comer  neigh- 
bors ;  not  to  mention  an  occasional  twist  of  the  head  upward,  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  breaking  his  neck,  in  the  direction  of  the  third  story 
next  door. 

All  of  which  proved  for  several  days  a  decidedly  profitless  amusement. 
In  vain  his  lorgnette  glances ;  in  vain  his  friendly,  ffood-moming,  how- 
are-ye-over-there  nods;  in  vain  his  affectionate  kisses,  shot  with  an 
imaginary  bow  and  arrow  at  the  hard-hearted  divinities.  They  would 
not  fraternize,  and  seemed  to  intimate,  in  the  words  of  the  illustrious 
Macaire,  that  all  such  subterfuge  and  vermifuge  was  useless. 

*  /  hide  my  time  ! '  remarked  Wolf,  one  morning.  ^'Nil  desperandum. 
It  will  never  do  to  give  it  up  «o,  Mr.  Brown ;  it'll  never  do  to  give  it  up 

BOl' 

Two  d&js  of  the  camival  had  passed,  when  one  moming  Wolf,  tired 
of  being  pelted  and  hustled  in  the  Corso,  returned  home  with  a  load  of 
flowers  and  confetti  of  different  descriptions,  resolved  to  vary  the  amuse- 
ment by  pelting  people  from  his  own  window.  This  succeeded  admi- 
rably ;  and  so  absorbed  did  the  Wolf  become,  that  it  was  some  time  ere 
he  remarked  that  his  opposite  neighbor  had  also  entered  largely  into 
the  business.  ^I^ow  or  never,*  quoth  Wolf;  and  as  the  thought  entered 
his  mind,  he  let  fly  at  her  a  bouquet  of  violets,  with  such  violence  that 
the  poor  girl  would  probably  have  been  brained  on  the  spot,  had  it  ever 
reached  its  mark.  As  it  was,  it  whizzed  over  her  shoulder  into  the  room, 
breaking  I  know  not  what  pitchers  and  pans,  kettles,  chairs,  tables,  and 
looking-glasses. 

To  which  the  Signorina  responded  with  another,  but  being  weakly  sent, 
it  fell  short  of  its  mark,  (the  Wolfs  nose,^  and,  tumbling  on  the  pave- 
ment, was  at  once  snatched  up  by  a  dirty  httle  boy,  botanizing  about  the 
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street,  who  be^n  to  scream,  ^Fiori  —  ecco  Fior-r-it '    *  Flowers  for  sale, 
good  people ;  oere  they  are,  all  hotl '  , 

So  the  battle  begun ;  and  during  its  interval.  Wolf,  seeing  a  shower 
of  eonfetti  fall  from  a  new  Quarter,  looked  up,  and  beheld  three  new 
Richmonds  in  the  field,  in  the  form  of  the  ^ree  young  ladies  whose 
existence  had  already  been  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream.  Taking  aim 
with  a  big  suffar-plum,  he  hit  the  eldest  on  her  white  arm,  which  she 
had  incautiouslv  exposed ;  to  which  she  replied  with  such  a  delicate  bon- 
bon, that  our  fnend  at  once  inferred  the  b^t,  and  modestly  held  out  his 
bandit  h^t,  beggar-wise,  into  which  a  stream  of  bouquets  at  once  rained 
from  above. 

At  this  stage,  Signorina  Vts-h-vis^  inspired  by  I  know  not  what  feelings 
of  rage  and  jealousy,  discharged  an  orange  at  Wolf,  and  immediately 
after  a  hard  sugar-ball  of  the  same  size,  both  of  which  fell  in  the  room. 
To  which  the  Wolf,  in  expressive  pantomime,  remonstrated  that  though 
his  head  was  as  a  target  entirely  at  her  service,  yet  the  walls  and  windows 
of  the  house  were  the  property  of  his  landlord,  a  poor,  but  industrious, 
and  withal  respectable  man,  who  had,  moreover,  a  family  to  support,  and 
on  whom  any  damage  caused  by  her  sugared  fhvors  would  fall  heavily. 
Hearing  a  mild  scream  above,  he  then  looked  up,  and  saw  the  elder 
sister  waving,  in  wild  joy,  a  beautiful  bouquet  She  motioned  to  him 
to  hold  his  hat,  which  he  did,  and  caught  with  pleasure  the  gift 

Joining  together  the  tips  of  his  thumbs  and  fore-fingers,  the  Wolf 
suddenly  separated  his  hands,  still  pinching  the  digits  together,  as  if 
drawing  out  a  thread.  This  demand  m  pantomime  was  at  once  responded 
to  by  a  long  sewing-thread  being  let  down,  with  a  flower  tied  to  the  end, 
which  was  swung  to  him.  *  Stronger,  if  you  please,'  shouted  Wolf;  with 
which  second  demand  the  young  lady  complied,  by  continuing  the  silk- 
thread  with  a  substantial  bit  of  grocery  twine. 

To  the  end  of  this  twine  Wolf  at  once  attached  his  card  and  a  splendid 
bouquet,  which  was  at  once  hauled  up  in  triumph,  and  again  let  down 
with  a  neat  bunch  of  artificial  flowers,  and  the  name  of  his  fair  friend 
written  on  a  queer  strip  of  green  paper. 

What  farther  would  have  been  done  that  day  I  know  not ;  for  just  at 
that  instant  the  bells  and  cannon  proclaimed  sunset,  and  all  pelting 
ceased.  The  Wol^  donning  his  cloak,  gloves,  and  bandit  sombrero,  sallied 
forth  to  the  horse-race  in  the  Corso,  to  the  dinner  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
and  the  subsequent  opera  and  masked  hall.  As  for  the  young  ladies, 
they  also  retired,  washed  their  hands  and  faces,  ate  dinner,  and  repented 
them  of  their  sins. 

With  the  earliest  shouts,  Wolf  was  again  the  next  day  at  his  window, 
well  provided  with  artificial  flowers,  bouquets  of  natural  ditto,  note-paper, 
pencil,  and  thin  cherry-colored  ribbon.  After  a  little  preparatory  stir- 
mish  with  small  bouquets  and  a  few  confetti,  the  twine  again  descended, 
and  was  again  hauled  up,  bearing  at  its  terminus  a  small  box  of  boM- 
bons,  a  flower  expressing  emotion,  and  a  small  billet,  all  tastefully  bound 
up  in  a  jaunty  bow  of  red  ribbon ;  and  was  again  let  down  with  an 
ample  equivalent 

Now,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  that  the  street  below  was  full,  yea  crammed, 
with  masquers  of  every  description.    There  were  bandits  and  Punches, 
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emperors  aad  quack  doctors,  Sileni,  devils,  and  dandies.  And  they, 
beholding  three  nice  young  girls  hauling  up  a  very  evident  billet-doux^ 
tastefullv  adorned  with  present  and  ribbon,  at  once,  with  Italian  auick- 
ness,  inferred  a  love-affau: ;  and,  collecting  in  a  great  crowd  beneatn  the 
window,  watched  with  intense  interest  the  process  of  tying  on  the  gifts, 
testifying  their  ardent  sympathy  in  the  business  by  occasional  shouts  to 
Wolj,  begging  him  to  make  haste  as  their  dinners  were  waiting ;  that 
ihe  young  lady  was  sick  with  expectation ;  and  that  unless  he  hurried, 
Manmia  would  soon  appear.  Some  of  the  graver  sort  ventured  to  in- 
quire his  intentions,  and  a  facetious  bear,  led  by  a  highly-rouged  sylph- 
ide,  chid  his  presumption  in  thus  venturing  to  address  one  so  much  abotfe 
him.  As  the  note  fau'ly  swung  upward,  it  was  greeted  with  a  tremendous 
shout  of  applause,  and  subjected  to  a  fierce  pelting  with  bouquets,  which, 
however,  like  curses,  only  fell  back  on  the  heads  of  the  owners,  without 
inflicting  any  material  injury. 

After  this,  Signorina  Vis-d-vis  began  intimating,  by  signs  to  the  Wol^ 
that  she  too  had  something  pretty  for  him,  and  in  earnest  thereof  dis- 
played a  fine  box,  which,  however,  on  account  of  its  value,  she  dared  not 
risk  at  a  throw.  And  while  in  this  state  of  blissful  uncertainty,  along 
came  two  youths,  gaily  attired  as  masculine  Floras,  or  garden  deities, 
i.  6.,  in  stockinet  tights  and  garlands  of  paper  roses,  each  bearing  a 
curious  machine  in  ids  hand,  so  contrived  that  it  could,  like  a  patent 
jBshing-rod,  shoot  up  as  high  as  the  tops  of  the  houses.  And  stopping 
under  the  window  of  the  Signorina,  they  actually  did  shoot  it  up  at  her, 
with  a  brilliant  flower  attached ;  which  she  at  once  seized,  and  having 
nothing  else  by  her,  all  the  ammunition  being  expended,  was  obliged  in 
return  to  give  them  the  fine  box,  which  she  had  already  virtually  prom- 
ised to  Wolf  Short 

^AdieUj  my  boz/^  thought  Wolf,  as  they  vanished, '  and  adieu,  thou 
false-hearted  one  1  Did  I  ask  thee  for  thy  sugar-plums,  O  treacherous 
Italian!' 

Wolfs  reverie  was  here  interrupted  by  a  very  small,  and  remarkably 
dirty  servant-ffirl,  bearing,  with  the  respects  of  her  mistress,  Signorina 
Via-orvie^  the  identical  bouquet  which  had  just  been  given  her  by  the  two 
garden  deities  I 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  Monsieur  Wolf  pelted  himself  into  the 
aflections  of  his  neighbors,  and  more  than  this  was  never  revealed  to  me. 
Wolf,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  had  an  eve  for  a  pretty  face,  and,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  never  considered  that  a  lost  day  in  which  he 
beheld  one.  He  kept  by  fits  and  starts  all  manner  of  diaries  and  journals, 
recording  at  one  time  all  the  new  airs  and  songs  of  the  different  lands 
he  visited,  and  at  another  chronicling  all  that  he  met  peculiar  in  cookery. 
To  one  thing  alone  he  was  constant,  i.  e,,  a  memorandum  of  every  pretty 
or  interesting  face  and  form  which  struck  his  fancy.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  latter  may  not  prove  uninteresting,  I  subjoin  a  portion,  communicated 
by  him  to  me  in  an  unguarded  moment : 

February  20,  1846.  —  'Contrived  to  become  acquainted  with  a  very 
nice  little  Anglaise,  who,  with  her  mamma,  was  inspecting  Pduline 
Bonaparte,  or  the  Venere  Vindtrice^  in  the  Villa  Borghese.  (MenL : 
No.  216,  via  B .) 
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*  Saw  a  deliciously  pretty  girl  in  the  street^  above  our  house.  Black 
ejes,  oval  face,  hair  a  la  Orecgue. 

*  Rather  a  nicish  girl  at  opposite  window.' 

February  21. — 'Two  beautiful  girls  R  and  Left  in  the  chorus  at 
opera.    K  hand  intensely  attractive. 

*  Three  nice  demoiselles  next  door.  The  eldest  an  agreeable  minois 
ehiffonne^  not  exactly  pretty,  but  something  better.  No.  2  :  Hair  cAo- 
iaigne  f(mpee.    No.  3  :  Dresses  in  gray,  tastefully  alternated  with  black. 

*  Taglioni :  Fine  features,  graceful.  (A  small  essay  on  the  style  of 
Taglioni^s  expi-ession  here  omitted.) 

'In  the  ballet,  one  large-built  girl,  {Thea)  with  inmiense  feet  and 
limbs,  is,  notwithstanding,  very  graceful  and  agreeable.  Guiletta,  who 
never  smiles,  is  attractive  from  her  pride. 

*  Very  delicately  shaped  girl  dances  second  in  Sylphide. 
'  Contralto  may  be  pretty  in  petticoats,  8an9  moustache.' 
Februart  22.— ^ ^ Saw  an  exquisite  NapclUaine  in  the  street,  tall  and 

graceful. 

'  Mem. :  A  pretty,  slim,  delicious  creature  sat  behind  me  last  night  at 
the  opera.    Fancy  dress,  velvet  hat 

'  Saw  an  interesting  girl  at  Torlonia's  ball.    Black  hair,  blue  eyes. 

'A  nice  yoimg  female  in  the  tableaux  viVans. 

'A  lovely  young  creature,  in  white,  with  gold  bandeau,  in  a  carriage 
in  the  Corso! 

February  23.  —  'Another  beautiful  girl  in  carriage.  Saw  at  night 
two  extremely  beautiful  girls,  in  Turkish  dresses.  The  Chevalier  found 
out  all  about  them,  through  our  landlord,  who  is  in  witli  the  police. 
Lovely  1 ' 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  Wolf,  and  his  ways  of  thinking  and  living. 
"We  shall  probably  see  more  of  him  ere  our  journey  be  ended.  What  my 
lady  friends  will  think  of  him  I  know  not,  but  presume  that  such  a  de- 
votee to  their  charms  cannot  be  other  than  favorably  received.  In  hoe 
ipe  vivo/ 


BTANZAB:    LIFS'B    LESSON. 


Ip  to  move  a  moantaln  task  yon, 
Btoiie  by  stone  you  may  adiiere; 

But  a  lire  would  fritter  piist  you, 
ToilUig  aU  at  once  to  heave. 

Like  a  mountain  beetling  lofty, 
Looms  the  Fuliire  to  oar  Tlew; 

But  approaching  Dctt  softly 
PoUita  at  simple  things  to  do. 

Long  and  weary  mads  are  threaded 

Step  by  atop  unto  the  end ; 
With  the  present  all  undreaded, 

WhUv  we  shrink  from  what  impend : 

So  wfth  Lilb :  the  care  and  sorrow 
Torture  by  forerannlng  fear: 

Oft  the  evil  of  to*morn>w, 
Like  ttM  day,  is  never  hera. 
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BALLADS       07       HEZIOO 


BT  jAicsa    rxxxv. 


TEE  ORBAT  BATTLS  ON  TEB  PLAIN  OF  CBUTLA. 

OoKTBz,  heuing  that  'the  oountry  was  arery  where  in  armSi*  and  being  cooped  np  in  the  dtj 
of  Tfibaaoo,  which  he  had  taken  poMeaaion  of  for  the  crown  of  Caatlle,  prepares  to  lesTe  it,  and 
inarch  against  the  Indians,  who  are  encamped  on  the  Plain  of  Ceatla.  He  reviewB  his  army,  and 
appoints  his  officers  to  their  respecUre  commands.  Prbscott  says:  *The  general  commanded 
that  Ordas  should  march  with  the  foot,  including  the  artillery,  directly  across  the  conntiy,  and 
attack  them  in  ftont ;  whUe  he  himself  would  fetch  a  circuit  with  the  horse,  and  torn  their  flank, 
when  thus  engaged,  or  foil  upon  their  rear.*  The  Spaniards  leave  Tabasco ;  the  sunrise  of  the 
misty  morning;  the  appearance  of  the  Tsbaseans,  and  their  hideous  battle-cries;  the  thunders  of 
the  cannon  during  the  battte ;  the  arriyal  of  Coktzs  with  his  small  troop  of  cavalry ;  St  JAna, 
the  patron  Saint  of  Spain,  Is  seen  heading  the  rescue,  mounted  on  hlsgny  waMiorse ;  the  Indiana, 
panic^trieken,  ^supposing  the  rider  and  the  horM,  which  they  had  never  before  seen,  to  be  one 
and  the  same,*  fling  away  their  arms,  and  fly  off  in  conftision. 

Wrbin  Tabaaco't  wooden  walli^ 

The  streeto  with  musie  ring ; 
Within  Tabasco's  Pagan  hallfl^ 
The  Christians  maUns  sin^; 
*ris  early  morn  of  Lady  Day,  the  flowers  still  drink  the  dewa^ 
Wliile  gallantly  the  cavalier  his  faithful  troops  reyiews. 

The  chiefs  Castilian  prancing  steed 

His  rider  proudly  Dears; 
The  offspring  of  a  noble  breed, 
A  noble  look  he  wears. 
He  seems  the  Babieca,  on  which  rode  the  Cid  of  Spain, 
That  neighing;  longs  to  trample  down  the  Infidels  again. 

See^  CoRTKZ  heads  the  eayalry, 

A  small  but  valiant  band ; 
And  Obdaz  of  the  infantry 
Now  bravely  takes  command. 
Come»OLm,  Ln>2r,  Avila;  come,  gallant  Alvabado, 
Fight  like  your  sires  who  crushed  the  Moor%  the  brave  Moors  of  Granada  1 

The  pennons  stream,  the  banners  wave^ 

The  trumpets  loudly  blow; 
While  from  Tabasco  march  the  brave^ 
To  fight  the  Indian  foe. 
No  fears  have  they  who  draw  the  sword,  so  burning  is  the  seal 
Of  those  who  batUe  for  the  Cross,  and  the  glory  of  Castile. 

O'er  fields  of  maize  and  dripping  gras^ 

0*er  marshes  rank  and  wiae. 
The  flittering  troops  of  Christians  pasa^ 
With  steps  of  martial  pride, 
Till  sounds  of  barbarous  minstrelsy  break  on  their  startled  ear. 
And  dimly  seeming  legions  of  the  dusky  foes  appear. 
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Round  aa  MnrxBYA'B  gilded  ahleld 

That  on  her  temple  atood. 
The  BUn  springs  up  o'er  Ceutla's  field, 
Red  as  a  globe  of  blood : 
And  melta  the  mistjr  eoTering  where,  marshalled,  are  concealed 
Full  forty  thousana  arm6d  men,  who  savage  weapona  wield. 

Kow  loudly  wild  Tabascans  yell. 

And  curse  the  Spanish  name ; 
So,  Mesa,  charge  tne  cannon  well. 
And  fire  with  deadly  aim : 
To  hostile  ranks  confusion  send,  and  soon  the  fierce  array 
Of  feather-crested  warriors  shall,  vanquished,  flee  away. 

The  Indians  stretching  far  and  wide^ 

With  lightning  in  their  glance^ 
Now,  quick  as  flows  the  surging  tide^ 
'Hid  savage  cries  advance : 
On  helmet,  buckler,  *  escaupil,*  in  showers  their  arrows  fall, 
But  fail  to  kill,  while  on  their  gods  they,  frantic,  loudly  call 

Hie  heavy  guns  their  thunders  roar, 

Tlie  mar£y  meadows  shake ; 
And  echoes^  never  heard  before. 
From  slumber  startled  wake. 
the  horrid  scene  of  smoking  blood  the  boldest  heart  appals^ 
And  priests  and  gods  alike  are  dumb  to  patriotic  calls. 

The  death-storm  rages  on  the  plain 
Where  slaughtered  thousanas  lie ; 
And  files^  that  open,  dose  again 
Where  balls  and  arrows  fly : 
The  weary  Christians,  closely  pressed  by  a  brave  and  stubborn  foe, 
With  spear  in  hand,  deal  right  and  left  full  many  a  deadly  blow. 

But  see  t  yon  Indian  columns  heave 

With  panic-struck  dismaj; 
*ri8  Ck>BTEZ  ac't  his  horsemen  cleave 
Through  maddened  ranks  their  way! 
'  San  Jaffo  and  San  Pedro  I '  the  soldiers  bravely  crv. 
And  dash  through  fierce  battalione^  that  now  affrignted  fly. 

The  eye  of  Faith  without  a  stain, 

Undimmed  by  guilt  or  doubt; 
Could  clearly  see  the  Saint  of  Spain 
Hie  Unbelievers  rout, 
Well  mounted  on  his  gray  war-horse,  like  some  chivalrous  knight^  , 

Who  proudly  throws  the  gauntlet  down,  for  lady  fair  to  fight 

The  combat's  o'er :  this  awful  mom, 

So  pregnant  with  dark  fears; 
Shows  souadrons  slain,  and  banners  torn, 
And  bloody  swords  and  spears : 
But  now  the  sun  propitious  shines  where  all  was  sullen  gloom ; 
The  Christians  march  to  victory — the  Pagans  to  their  doom! 
AVv-r«ri^,  S^tambfr,  1853. 
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BEING    THE    OBSERVATIONS    AT     HOME    AKD    ABBOAD     OF    SIVZB8     KBUBEaS    OF 

THE    FUDOX    FA1CII.Y. 


XXVSXRBS    XXTO    WRITIira    BT    TOKT    vusaB. 


OBAPTCR    rBIRTSXKTH. 

MR.  BODOBRS  MAKES  A  WILL.  BUT   ZX>Ea   KOT   BIOS  IT. 

*Tbirk  is  no  fooling  with  lU^,  when  it  Is  onoe  turned  beyond  (hrty ;  tbe  seelclnff  of  a  fortmie 
then  is  but  a  desperate  aflei^game :  it  Is  a  hoxMlred  to  one  if  a  man  fling  two  sixes,  ana  recover  alL' 

COWLBT. 

It  is  a  disagreeable  thing  for  a  bachelor  to  make  his  will.  lie  is  dis- 
posed to  put  it  off  to  a  very  late  day.  It  implies  a  certain  hopelessness 
of  any  nearer  ties  to  kindred  than  belong  to  his  present  lonely  estate. 
It  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  tbe  world  of  feeling  has  waned ;  that 
the  hazards  of  youth  have  been  fruitless ;  that  the  path  lies  straight,  and 
^ort,  to  the  end.  No  man  likes  to  feel  this ;  still  less  does  he  like  to 
act  as  if  he  felt  it 

It  is  really  a  sad  thing  that  a  man  cannot  carry  a  few  ten  per  cent 
paying  stocks  out  of  the  world  with  him.  It  would  be  a  great  relief  to 
many  of  our  brokers  and  capitalists.  It  would  soften  the  way  of  a  vast 
many  people  to  the  grave.  It  would  excite  brilliant  expectations.  I 
think  I  know  of  several,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who,  in  that  event,  might 
hope  to  *  make  a  sensation '  in  the  other  world.  Only  fancy  *  an  heiress ' 
in  the  realm  of  spirits ;  or  a  broker ;  or  a  heavy  dealer  in  leather  or  pork ! 
The  very  hint  of  such  a  pleasant  transfer  of  worldly  property,  if  deftly 
conveyed  in  the  money  article  of  the  Iferald,  might  possibly  create  a 
lise  at  tbe  board. 

I  may  venture  to  say,  however,  that  such  a  thing  cannot  be  done.  If 
such  transfer  could  be  accomplished  any  where,  it  could  be  accomplished 
in  Wall-street  It  cannot  be  done  in  Wall-street  It  is  unfortunate ;  it 
is  lamentable.  And  the  worst  of  the  matter  is,  that  we  do  not  find  oat 
the  impossibility  of  the  thing,  until  we  come  very  near  to  the  jumping- 
off  place.  Then,  when  the  melancholy  truth  forces  itself  upon  us,  that 
all  our  stocks  will  be  at  a  cent  per  cent  discount  in  the  other  world,  we 
conceive  the  idea  of  being  generous.  It  would  be  an  odd  sort  of  gen- 
erositv,  if  it  were  not  so  very  popular. 

Only  on  one  occasion  do  I  remember  being  forced  into  a  summing  up 
of  my  worldly  effects,  with  this  generous  intent  It  was  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  ruptured  engagement,  hinted  at  in  the  first  chapter — I 
refer  to  the  blonde  of  twenty-one.  Life  seemed  to  me  then  of  a  deep- 
blue  color ;  and  I  allowed  myself  to  anticipate  a  speedy  departure  from 
all  objects  of  earth  —  my  small  amount  of  six  per  cents,  among  them. 

I  recovered,  however,  from  the  disappointment,  and  from  any  inten- 
tion of  making  my  will.  At  present,  I  live,  like  the  ma«s  of  both  large 
and  small  capitalists,  with  a  tolerably  sincere  conviction  that  property  is 
property,  and  life,  life ;  that  both  will  be  enjoyed  for  an  indefinite  period 
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of  years;  and  that  possibly  Bomethiog  maj/  turn  up,  meantime,  by 
wLich  our  property  shall  bridge  us  comfortably  over  death,  and  help  us 
on  the  other  side. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  such  opinions  are  openly  avowed,  but  peo- 
ple live  very  much  as  if  they  entertained  them ;  and  this  is  my  apology 
[>r  putting  them  down. 

To  return,  however,  to  Mr.  Truman  Bodgers  :  there  was  a  strong  rea- 
son for  his  making  his  will,  independent  of  any  mistrust  he  might  have 
about  carrying  hi$  property  with  him.  Without  a  will,  his  estate,  which, 
as  I  have  already  hinted,  is  large,  would  follow  the  leading  of  the  law, 
and  revert  to  certain  heirs,  about  whom  Mr.  Bodqers  knew  nothing. 

To  explain  this  extraordinary  circumstance,  whidj,  I  frankly  confess, 
seems  more  like  a  fiction  of  the  novel-writers  than  the  simple  incident 
of  a  family  narrative,  I  must  be  suffered  to  go  back  a  step  or  two  in 
the  history  of  Mr.  Bodosrs. 

Mr.  Bodgers  had  a  brother  much  older  than  himself^  who  died  long 
ago.  This  brother,  very  much  against  the  wish  of  old  Mr.  Bodger8, 
had  married  a  dashing  lady  of  the  town,  who  survived  him  in  a  lon^ 
and  blooming  widowhood,  relieved  by  the  presence  of  one  little  girl,  and 
by  the  added  charms  of  a  life  in  Paris.  The  old  gentleman  being  a 
sturdy  disciplinarian,  and  having  cut  off  the  son,  was  very  little  disposed 
to  follow  the  widow  to  Paris.  Indeed,  report  said  she  led  an  evil  life, 
and  that,  under  a  changed  name,  she  gave  herself  up  to  such  of  the 
^ycties  of  French  life  as  are  very  apt  to  play  the  mischief  with  a  self- 
mdulgent  woman. 

My  hero,  Truman  Bodgers,  grew  up  with  very  little  knowledge  of 
his  elder  brother,  and  with  far  less  of  the  widow ;  who,  long  before  the 
younger  brother  had  arrived  at  manhood,  had  disappeared,  under  her 
assumed  name,  in  the  coteries  of  the  German  spnngs.  Rumor  had 
whispered  several  times  of  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  to  some  needy 
American  adventurer;  but  the  alliance  was  not  one  which  would  warrant 
boastfulness,  even  in  an  adventurer.  The  whole  connection  had  long 
ago  proved  itself  an  unwelcome  one  to  Mr.  Bodgers,  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  he  shoiUd  banish  it  from  his  thought  in  the  drafting  of  his  will. 

Having  thus  cleared  up,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  this  bit  of  family  history, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  Ebenezsr  Bivins,  £sq.,  legad  adviser  of 
Mr.  Bodgers,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Mr.  BiviNS  is  a  lean,  lank  man,  in  silver-bowed  spectacles,  and  a  snuff- 
eolored  wig.  His  spectacles  ordinarily  repose  a  long  way  down  upon 
the  bridge  of  a  very  sharp  nose^  yet  cheerfully  red.  His^  wig  is  stiff,  and 
glides  off  over  a  somewhat  greasy  coat-collar,  in  one  of  those  graceful 
curves  which  belong  to  the  sheet-iron  roofs  of  a  Chinese  verandah.  He 
has  sliarp  speech,  and  a  sharp  laugh,  although  a  veir  self-possessed  one. 

He  has  a  respect  for  Newtown,  as  the  home  and  birth-place  of  Mr. 
BivjNs ;  he  has  a  respect  for  the  world  and  for  nature,  as  having  been 
the  play-ground  and  the  nurse  of  Mr.  Bivins,  when  in  infancy,  lie  has 
a  respect  for  summer,  since  it  is  a  season  which  allows  Mr.  Bivins  to 
economize  in  fuel ;  He  has  a  respect,  too,  for  winter,  since  it  is  a  season 
which  allows  Mr.  BrviNS  to  enjoy  that  triumph  over  the  elements  and 
nature,  which  his  foresight  and  prudence  have  prepared. 
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You  would  naturally  (and  correctly)  suppose  him  to  be  the  father  of 
a  lean  young  lady,  of  hopeless  maidenhood  and  sharp  voice,  who  is 
extremely  neat,  who  wears  a  quilted  petticoat  of  yellow  and  red,  who 
delights  in  boxing  the  ears  of  the  small  boys  of  her  class  in  Sunday- 
school,  and  who  boasts  the  name  of  Mehitabel  Bivins. 

It  has  always  been  a  wonder  to  me,  and  I  dare  say  always  will  be, 
how  any  woman  in  the  world  could  commit  the  absurdity  of  ever  lov- 
ing such  a  man  as  Ebbnezbr  Bivins,  or  indeed  any  one  of  that  class  of 
men.  It  has  cost  me  serious  reflection.  How  is  it  possible,  I  have 
thought,  for  a  woman  to  fondle,  in  the  loving  way  the  poet  speaks 
of,  a  man  in  a  snuff-colored  wig,  projecting  at  such  a  sharp  angle,  over 
a  greasy  coat-collar  ?  How  can  it  be  possible  to  kindle  any  romantic 
enthusiasm  about  such  a  peaked,  red-colored  nose,  or  such  thread-bare 
pantaloons,  so  short  in  the  legs  I 

Yet  Mr.  Bivins  and  Mrs.  Bivins  have  no  doubt  had  their  poetic 
transports ;  they  have  loved,  been  coy,  advanced,  retreated,  cooed,  kissed, 
and  been  married,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Still,  I  cannot  forbear 
wondering.  I  waste  a  great  deal  of  wonder  in  the  same  way.  I  am 
not  ambitious  of  becoming  the  subject  of  a  similar  wonder. 

Mr.  Bivins  is  sitting  before  an  open  wood-fire,  where  two  or  three 
sticks  are  smouldering  sulkily,  throwing  out  a  little  smoke  over  the  front 
of  the  stove,  and  a  little  smoke  out  of  the  stove-joints,  (poorly  calked 
with  burnt  putty,)  and  a  little  more  smoke  out  of  the  easy  scape-bole  to 
the  chimney.  The  tall  book-case,  with  its  reports  and  statutes,  are  com- 
fortably browned  with  smoke ;  and  the  baize^topped  desk,  and  the  lea- 
ther-bottomed chairs,  and  the  round  interest^table  hanging  on  the  wall, 
and  the  Christian  Almanac,  and  the  cotton  umbrella  in  the  comer,  and 
the  snuff-colored  wig  of  Mr.  Bivins,  all  smell  of  smoke. 

The  ashes  in  the  stove  are  crusted  over,  and  honey-combed,  like  vol- 
canic tufa,  with  old  discharges  of  tobacco-juice ;  and  the  andirons  show 
ancient,  ashy  drapers,  formed  by  the  continuous  tobacco-drip  of  gone-by 
days  and  months.  A  few  russet  apple-parings  and  cores,  half  covered 
with  soot,  relieve  the  volcanic  aspect  of  the  ashes ;  and  a  broken  ink- 
bottle  rises  from  the  debris,  like  some  monument  of  art  amid  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii. 

Mr.  Bivins  is  most  happy  to  see  Squire  Bodgerb.  He  removes  his 
spectacles,  gives  his  pantaloons  a  toilet  hitch  in  a  downward  direction, 
and  passing  his  hand  with  a  rapid  precautionary  movement  over  the 
surface  of  his  wig,  throws  himself  back  in  his  chair,  with  an  air,  as  much 
as  to  say, '  You  are  welcome,  Mr.  Bodqers,  for  a  handsome  consideration, 
to  the  present  employ  of  the  superior  legal  acquirements  of  Squire  Bivins.' 
And  he  gives  emphasis  to  this  silent  offer  of  services,  by  projecting  a 
very  violent  column  of  aqueous  matter  upon  the  andirons,  the  apple- 
parings,  and  the  ashes,  before  referred  to. 

Mr.  BoDOERs  draws  up  his  chair,  touches  Mr.  Bivins  upon  the  knee, 
and  drops  a  quiet  gesture  toward  a  young  man  busily  writing  in  the 
comer. 

*Ah,  Mr,  Flint,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  step  into  the  inner  office 
for  a  few  moments  ? ' 

Mr.  Flint  retires  to  the  inner  office ;  but  the  partition  is  thin ;  and 
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busy  as  he  tries  to  make  himself  with  his  own  thoughts,  the  frequent 
mention  of  Eittt  Fleming,  coupled  with  '  thousands/  and  '  seven  per 
cents,'  and  *  event  of  her  death,'  and  *  event  of  my  death,'  and  ^  Mrs. 
Fleming,'  disturbs  him  very  strangely. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Harrt  Flint,  for  this  is  no  other,  with  few  friends 
in  the  world,  living  with  an  old  aunt,  and  having  none  to  care  for  save 
a  sweet  wee-bit  of  sister  who  clings  to  him  every  morning,  and  who 
welcomes  him  every  evening  with  a  pair  of  snowy  little  arms,  and  a 
kiss — Harry  Flint,  I  say,  has  been  foolish  enough  to  conceive  a  strong 
fondness  for  Eittt  Fleming.  He  has  done  this,  notwithstanding  he 
has  heard  all  the  rumors  about  herself  and  Mr.  Bodgers  ;  he  has  done 
this,  notwithstanding  she  has  gone  away  to  find  new  and  more  brilliant 
fEivorites  in  the  city. 

Entertaining  such  views,  it  is  quite  natural  that  he  should  be  shocked^ 
now  that  he  comes  to  overhear,  unintentionally,  some  of  the  details  of 
the  marriage  settlement  with  Mr.  Bodgers.  Harrt  Flint  is  not  with- 
out spirit,  although  he  has  passed  his  life  in  Newtown.  Indeed,  he  has 
only  lingered  there  through  the  influence  of  certain  attachments,  at  which 
I  have  hinted. 

He  recalls  now  all  Errrr's  words,  and  her  smiles,  and  her  leave-taking, 
so  gentle  and  tremulous ;  and  he  recalls  all  her  little  kindnesses  to  Bessie 
Flint,  (as  if  a  good-hearted  girl  would  do  any  less,)  and  wonders  if  it 
all  conveyed  noming  of  hope,  nothing  of  trust,  on  which  he  might  feed  ? 

And  old  Mr.  Bodgers — clumsy  Bodgers,  (guard  yourself^  Harrt 
Flint!)  can  it  be  ?  —  can  Eittt  Fleming  love  lum?  Yet  he  is  not  so 
old ;  a  ripe-hearted  man ;  living  proudly  in  the  old  paternal  mansion : 
Eittt  would  honor  it ;  Eittt  would  love  it,  perhaps.  Eittt,  Ejttt  I 
are  these  tilings  worth  more  to  you  than  the  overflowing  fondness  of  a 
young,  strong-oeating  heart,  aching  to  pour  out  its  fulness  of  love  ? 

Harrt  Flint  walks  back  and  forth  across  the  inner  office :  and  then 
he  hearkens  a  moment 

*  Eittt  is  a  smart  girl,'  says  Squire  Bivins, 

^An  angel,'  says  Mr.  Bodgers.  And  why  should  he  not  say  it^  Mr. 
Harrt  Flint  ? 

'  She  '11  make  a  clever  woman,'  says  Mr.  Bivins. 

'  I  hope  she  may,  Squire  Bivins  ;  I  know  it,  Squire,'  (a  strong  thump 
upon  the  table  here;)  *  I  shall  guard  her.  Sir ;  I  shall  watch  her;  she  shall 
have  ev^  thing  heart  can  desire.' 

Poor  Harrt  Flint,  struggling  for  your  own  support,  and  that  little 
one  which  Heaven  has  cast  upon  your  kind  keeping,  what  can  you  offer 
of  worldly  goods  ?  What  fSuicies  could  you  indulge  ?  And  the  poor 
fellow  tries  hard  to  choke  his  sentiment  with  plhilosophy.  Could  he  be 
ungenerous  enough  to  tie  that  sVeet  creature  to  his  uncertain  fortunes  ? 
But  the  trial  is  over  now.     The  hope  that  burned  in  him  is  gone  out. 

Yet,  so  strange  is  the  lithe  heart  of  youth,  a  new  one  takes  its  place. 
Tied  no  longer  to  that  little  comer  of  coimtry,  he  will  brave  the  world, 
and  win  a  fortune ;  and  if  no  dearer  recipient  of  his  bounty  can  be  found, 
he  will  lavish  it  upon  the  tender  sister,  who  is  growing  every  day  in 
beauty  and  in  grace. 

There  is  a  cnange  in  Habbt  Flint  when  he  goes  home  that  day. 
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Nor  less  fondly  does  he  clasp  little  Bebsis  ;  and  stroldng  the  hair  from 
her  forehead,  he  repeats  his  hisses  oftener  than  ever  before.  Our  loves 
are,  after  all,  like  rivers,  -which,  if  they  be  shut  up  here  and  there  in 
their  courses,  will  flow  swift  into  side-channels,  pushing  always  onward  I 
With  the  fire  and  pride  of  youth  upon  him,  Harry  Funt  decides  to  try 
his  venture  upon  a  broader  field ;  and  in  a  month,  his  arm  and  heart 
will  struggle  amid  the  whirl  of  a  great  city.  The  struggles  of  the 
country  are  light,  and  moderately  rewarded ;  but  those  of  the  city  are 
stem  and  strong,  and  they  bring  ruin  or  else  renown. 

There  is  no  prouder  sight  in  this  American  world  of  ours  than  that 
of  youth  flinging  off  all  the  bondage  of  circumstance,  trampling  down, 
if  need  be,  the  memory  of  by-gone  griefe,  and  measuring  his  fate,  with 
a  stout  hand  and  heart,  against  the  roar  and  vices  of  the  world.  He 
may  be  sure  that  singleness  of  purpose  will  bear  him  up,  and  earnestness 
of  endeavor  will  bear  him  on,  to  accomplish  just  so  much  of  work,  and 
to  win  so  much  of  renown,  as  his  fullest  capacities  can  grasp.  Nothing 
lies  in  the  way — thank  God! — but  the  feebleness  of  mdividual  effort 
There  are  no  old  walls  of  privilege  to  batter  down ;  there  are  no  locks 
upon  intellectual  attainment  that  need  a  golden  key.  Strike  out  boldly, 
fnend  Uarrt  ;  the  world  is  wide ;  and  although  the  memory  of  a  love 
which  might  have  been  may  haunt  your  eventide  hours,  and  make  your 
affections  droop,  warm  hearts  are  beating  every  where ;  and  little  blue- 
eyed  Bessie,  wearing  the  mother's  face,  and  more  and  more  the  mothei^s 
figure,  shall  steal  upon  your  remembrance,  like  a  golden  sun  of  autumn 
upon  the  skirts  of  winter. 

Mr.  BoDOBRS  finishes  his  wilL  He  does  not,  however,  ngn  it  He  is 
a  calculating  man  :  he  will  keep  it  by  him  until  the  next  day ;  some 
new  legacy  may  occur  to  him.  And  yet,  without  the  name,  it  is  no 
better  than  so  much  paper.  What  a  waste  of  good  feeling  and  of  kindly 
intent  lie  buried  between  the  crude  technicalities  of  the  law! 

Squire  Bivins,  being,  as  he  thinks,  a  shrewd  man,  argues  from  all 
this,  that  Mr.  Bodgers  is  plainly  intent  upon  marrying,  not  Kmr,  but 
the  widow  Fleming.  He  even  ventures  to  hint  in  a  sly  way,  looking 
very  drolly  over  his  spectacles*  bows,  that  *  the  widow  is  an  uncommonly 
smart  sort  of  a  person.* 

Mr.  Bodgers  assents  gravely. 

Mr.  Bivins,  smoothing  the  curve  of  his  wig  behind,  thinks  '  she  would 
make  a  capital  wife  for  the  Squire.* 

Mr.  Bodgers  says,  emphatically — *  Fudge  1* 

If  any  widow  ladies  translate  this  expression  into  a  reflection  upon 
their  worth  and  attractions,  I  shall  simply  say  that  it  is  a  disingenuous 
construction.  Mr.  Bodgers  was  undoubtedly  referring  to  Mrs.  Phgebb 
Fudge. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Fudge,  or  its  significance,  Mr. 
Bodgers  certainly  did  walk  from  the  office  of  Mr.  Bivins  straight 
toward  the  home  of  Mrs.  Fleming.  The  thought  of  marrying  her,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  think  once  occurred  to  him.  Middle-aged  men,  who  have 
tender  recollections  of  their  own,  of  lost  ones,  are  not  apt  to  fall  in  love 
with  middle-aged  widows ;  at  least  such  is  not  my  own  experience. 

Mr.  Bodgers  was  anxious  to  have  the  last  news  of  Kinr :  and  he 
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thiew  himself,  quite  at  ease,  into  an  old  arm-chair;  and  having  placed 
his  hat  beside  him,  in  the  methodic  way  that  belongs  to  him,  and  thrown 
his  yellow  bandanna  within  it,  he  listens  to  Mrs.  Flbming,  as  she  reads 
to  him  a  bit,  here  and  there,  from  the  last  letter  of  Enrr. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Bodgbrs  looks  earnestly  into  the  fire,  musing,  in  a 
philosophic  vein :  how  it  was  once  with  him,  and  how  it  is  once  with  na 
all ;  cheer,  and  joy,  and  sadness ;  and  then,  perhaps,  decay  and  blight^ 
and  only  glimpses  of  cheer;  and  at  length,  desolation,  and  the  end. 

'  I  am  well,  and  happy,'  writes  Eirrr ;  *  indeed,  I  am  only  not  happy 
when  I  think  of  the  distance  that  lies  between  us.  You  will  smile  be- 
cause I  make  so  much  of  so  little  distance.  I  am  no  great  traveller,  you 
know;  and  when  I  think  of  the  strange  things  here — of  all  the  noise, 
and  the  crowds,  and  the  new  faces,  and  the  thronced  streets — and  then, 
a  little  while  after,  think  of  the  dear,  quiet  home  I  have  left,  and  the  good 
friends,  and  the  old  parlor,  with  its  sunny  blaze  upon  the  southern  win- 
dow, and  the  hyacinths  shooting  higher  and  higher  in  the  parlor  warmth, 
and  of  youy  dear  mother,  sitting  there  alone,  it  seems  a  very  great  way 
oflFr 

^  My  cousins  are  very  kind  to  me.' 

Mr.  B0DOBR8  nods  his  head,  as  if  he  would  say,  ^No  wonder.' 

'Aunt  Phcebb  I  do  not  see  very  often,  or  cousin  Wilhelmina  ;  although 
they  talk  very  kindly,  more  kindly  than  the  other  cousins ;  but  yet,  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  they  are  not  so  kind.  They  have  a  beautiful 
house ;  but  I  never  feel  at  home  there.  Uncle  Solomon  is  so  grave  and 
so  important  that  there  is  no  loving  him,  even  if  he  were  willing  to  be 
loved.' 

*  Umph,'  says  Mr.  Bodgers. 

'  I  have  a  gift  for  you,  Mamma ;  a  rich,  warm  shawl,  which  I  am  sure 
will  keep  you  all  the  warmer,  because  your  own  Enrr  has  bought  it  for 
you.  You  must  not  think  me  extravagant :  you  know  I  told  you  that 
Uncle  Truman  had  filled  my  purse  for  me.     Is  he  not  very  kind  ?' 

Mr.  BoDOERS  takes  occasion  to  look  after  his  yellow  bandanna.  He 
likes  to  see  that  it  is  safe — that  is  all. 

*'  Yon  do  not  know  how  eagerly  I  am  hoping  for  the  time  when  I 
shall  be  at  home  with  you  once  more.  I  like  the  city,  and  feel  sure  that 
I  am  gaining  somewhat  here;  but  it  is  not,  after  all,  the  old  home,  with 
the  sunshine,  and  the  flowers,  and  the  walks,  and  you,  dear  Mamma  I 

*•  I  shall  be  there  when  the  birds  come,  and  the  garden  is  made  again, 
and  we  will  be  <o  happy. 

'  Gon  bless  you.  Mamma :  and  do  not,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not, 
ever  forget  to  love  your  own  Kitty.' 

*  Postscript. — Give  my  love  to  Uncle  Truman,  and  ask  him  if  he  ia 
not  coming  to  see  us  soon  ? ' 

*  Very  soon,'  thinks  Uncle  Truman. 

^Another  Po^twript — Pray  what  has  become  of  Harrt  Flint  and 

all  the  rest  t    Do  write  me.    I  love  to  hear  about  every  body.    Kitty.' 

'  Umph ! '  says  Mr.  Bodgers  ;  '  a  beautiful  letter,  Mrs.  Fleming.' 

And  if  Mr.  Bodgers  were  more  learned  in  those  pretty  deceptioDs 

which  a  young  girl  forces  upon  her  own  heart,  he  would  not  admire  her 

second  postscript,  or  stroll  in  so  pleasant  humor  toward  his  lone  home. 
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Not  that  Mr.  Bodoebs  is  in  love  with  Ejtitt  Flbmino.  Men  of  his 
age,  they  say,  have  outlived  such  weaknesses.  Perhaps  so.  And  yet 
Mi.  Bodgers,  with  his  forty-odd  years  upon  his  head,  does  feel  from 
time  to  time  a  kind  of  spasmodic  action  of  the  heart ;  a  sort  of  restless, 
inquisitive  yearning ;  an  unsatisfied,  ea^r  longing,  which  he  cures  for 
the  time  being  by  calling  up  some  such  healthfiU,  blooming,  cheerful, 
earnest  girl-face  as  that  of  little  Knrr. 

It  seems  very  absurd  in  him  to  do  so,  and  he  condemns  it  very  stoutly, 
but  very  silently.  If  accused  of  it,  he  would  deny  it  with  peidfect  con- 
fidence, I  feel  sure. 

*  Forty-five,'  muses  Mr.  Bodoerb  ;  *  it  is  not  so  very  old.  Many  men 
marry  later,  and  young  girls  at  that  Thirty-five  would  be  better :  and 
Kitty — let  me  see — must  be  nineteen.  Krmr  is  a  sensible  girl,  very 
mature  for  her  years ;  a  sweet  girl  is  Kmr,  very.' 

'  Fudge !  nonsense ! '  muses  Mr.  Bodoers  ;  *  what  an  old  fool  I  am 
becoming  1 ' 

Thereupon  Mr.  Bodoers  takes  his  will  from  his  pocket,  and  reads  it 
over,  commending  its  provisions ;  all,  is  not  too  much  for  Kmr.  And 
in  this  mood  he  enters  his  lonely  home.  Very  silent  it  is,  with  all  its 
comforts.  No  little  canary-singer  on  the  wall  welcomes  him ;  there  are 
no  dainty  hands  to  care  for  such  sweet  songsters.  The  fire  is  burning 
cheerily,  but  it  lightens  no  pleasant  faces.  The  ailemoon  sun  comes 
stealing  into  the  western  windows  blithely ;  as  blithely  as  twenty-odd 
years  gone  by ;  as  blithely  as  it  will  do  twenty  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Bodoers  sits  down  under  the  warm  rays,  and  tries  hard  to  be 
cheerful.  He  runs  over  the  outlines  of  his  property ;  he  sums  up  his 
large  estate ;  but  this  gives  no  special  cheer.  He  indulges  in  the  recol- 
lection of  some  happy  speculation ;  yet  he  grows  no  gayer.  He  recalls 
the  fairy  movements  of  little  Kittt  as  she  moved  about  that  very  par- 
lor, in  attendance  upon  his  poor,  blind  mother ;  but  even  this  does  not 
make  him  cheerful. 

He  throws  off  his  brown  surtout,  and  strides  across  the  room  with  a 
vigorous  step ;  and  glances  at  the  mirror ;  and  gives  his  hair  a  twist,  and 
looks  again,  and  hm  sighs.  He  is  not  growing  cheerful,  by  any  man- 
ner of  means. 

He  feels  the  years  creeping  on  him,  (as  we  all  do,^  with  their  frailties 
and  feebleness,  and  halting  pulse,  and  sinking  cheek.  And  memories 
brood  in  the  twilight  around  the  corners  of  his  room,  making  him  all 
the  lonelier  for  these  spectral  visitants  of  his  brain :  harsh  memories  of 
losses  and  of  deaths,  of  sickness  and  of  sorrow ;  pleasant  memories  of 
smiles,  and  laughter,  and  rejoicings;  but  all  leaving  him  only  quieter, 
soberer,  lonelier  I 

What  a  sunbeam  in  the  old  home  would  not  Enrr  make !  If  her 
pleasant  face  was  only  beaming  there  with  half  the  gladness  that  he 
has  seen  upon  it ;  if  her  pleasant  voice  was  witching  his  ear,  or  she, 
leaning  quietly  upon  his  shoulder,  growing  sad  with  his  sadness,  looking 
as  he  looks  upon  the  changing  fire-play;  imaging  unconsciously  his 
brightest  thought  in  her  own  sweet,  placid  face  I 

Ah,  Trdman  Bodoers,  Truman  Bodoers  I  if 

But  I  shall  end  my  chapter  here. 
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VAinTT  of  TftDitiefl^ 

Climax  of  yezatioii, 
Waiting  for  the  can 

At  a  rail-road  station: 
Ibinkinff  eyerj  moment 

That  Uie  train  wOl  go^ 
Worrying  out  an  honr 

In  a  small  d6p6tl 


Sultry  summer  day, 

Hot  Sahara  weaUier, 
Motley  crowd  of  people 

Huddled  up  together ; 
Crowded  ip  a  room 

Filled  with  'loafers'  smoking; 
Wits  and  politicians 

Arguing  and  joking. 


£yery  class  of  people 

In  this  mighty  nation. 
Fully  represented 

In  the  rail-road  station. 
Restlessi  whistling  Yankee^ 

With  impatient  tread. 
Wishes  that  the  cars 

Wouldjust 'go  ahead M 


Funny  little  Frenchman, 

With  ejaculations^ 
Shows  his  great  impatienoe 

In  ffesticulations. 
Rowdy  at  the  glas^ 

With  a  fierce  moustache^ 
Obyiously  thinks 

That  he  outs  a 'dash.' 


Corpulent  old  fellow, 

Looking  yery  wise^ 
With  a  lazy  yawn 

Closes  up  nis  eyes; 
Waiting  for  the  ears^ 

It  is  no  wise  odd 
That  he  takes  a  train 

To  the  Und  of  Nodf 


Eager  politician. 

Closing  up  his  peepen^ 
Runs  off  in  a  tram 

Laid  on  Aeovy  iUepenf 

YOL.ZL. 


Paper  in  his  hand, 

So  the  stranger  teaches; 
He  was  lulled  to  sleep 

By  Koflsm's  long  speeches  1 


Fhilosophie  stranger 

Says  the  cars  are  late; 
But  we  all  must  learn 

'To  labor  and  to  woU.* 
Suddenly  is  heard 

An  unearthly  scream ; 
*T  is  the  engineer 

Letting  off  the  steam  t 


TJniyersal  rush 

For  the  narrow  door, 
Half-a-dozen  sprawling 

On  the  muddy  floor: 
One  would  think  the  people; 

Crowding  in  so  fasf^ 
Thought  that  eyery  moment 

Was  to  be  their  laaL 


Eyery  one  impatient; 

Eyery  body  grumbling^ 
Train  at  length  comes  in 

With  tremendous  rumbling : 
like  a  band  of  Juries 

Fh>m  the  realms  below. 
Wildly  rush  the  inmates 

Of  the  small  d6pdt 


Elbowed,  jammed,  and  crowded, 

We  may  thank  our  stars 
If  we  find  a  seat 

In  the  rail-road  cars: 
Chuckling  with  delijgh^ 

With  congratulation. 
That  we  haye  escaped 

From  that  rail-road  station. 


Worst  of  little  miseries 

That  in  life  beset  us; 
Greatest  of  the  troubles 

That  for  eyer  fret  us; 
Waitinff  one  long  hour 

For  we  cars  to  go, 
Elbowed,  jammed,  and  crowded 

In  a  small  d6p6tl  ».•. 
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XXt. 

*THV      TIOSR.* 

*  Down  with  your  bets,  gentlemen  I  Cheques,  Sir !  Halves  o^  quar- 
ters f  Change  for  yours,  Sir!  Five,  seven,  ten;  b'lieve  that^a  nght 
Give  us  another  caU/ 

The  man  who  made  the  above  remarks  was  a  tall,  stout,  doee-shaven 
personage,  about  fbrty  years  of  age,  with  a  sky-blue  cravat,  ruffled  shirt, 
rather  dirty,  and  a  flashy  vest  'Hiere  was  something  in  the  expression 
of  his  eye  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  that  seemed  familiar ;  but  neither 
Mr.  Riverman  nor  I  could  remember  where  we  had  seen  him.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  officiating  as  change-taker,  and  doinff  the  honors  of  the 
saloon,  if  the  rough,  unfurnished  room,  lighted  with  dim  lamps  and 
tallow  candles,  oomd  be  dignified  with  that  name.  We  had  strolled  in 
after  the  ball  to  see  what  was  to  be  seen.  The  change-maker  stood  by 
the  side  of  a  large  pile  of  bank-notes  and  specie,  and  of  ivory  cheques, 
representatives  m  coin^  which  were  arranged  on  one  comer  of  a  table 
covered  with  green  baize,  on  the  front  of  which  were  fastened  cards  of 
all  the  different  suits.  Behind  the  table  was  seated  the  gentleman  who, 
on  the  night  of  our  arrival,  had  so  obligingly  escorted  us  to  the  spring. 
He  was  slowly  dealing  out  from  a  nietal  box  the  cards  of  a  pack,  and 
depositing  them  alternately  on  one  or  the  other  of  two  piles  befbre  him, 
pausing  at  intervals  to  distribute  cheques  to  those  who  were  lucky 
enough  to  have  cheques  or  change  oh  the  cards  of  the  table  correspond- 
ing in  denomination  to  that  turned  up  on  one  pile,  and  to  rake  in 
the  deposits  of  those  whose  cards  corresponded  with  that  on  the  ^  bank ' 
pile. 

About  a  dozen  persons  were  stan£ng  in  front  of  the  table,  more  or 
less  engaged  in  play.  One  or  two  occasionally  '  tried  their  luck  *  by 
throwing  down  a  quarter  or  a  half  dollar,  with  <x)mparative  indiffiarence 
as  to  whether  they  lost  or  won.  Others  intently  watched  the  course  of 
the  game,  and  seemed  to  be  guided,  to  some  extent,  in  making  their 
moderate  bets  by  the  movements  of  a  third  class  of  old  players  who, 
with  printed  lists  of  the  cards  in  their  hands,  aided  thar  .memoiy  by 
marking  all  that  were  out  Little  was  said  at  the  table;  but,  after 
a  pack  had  been  dealt  out,  some  w6uld  step  aside  to  a  stand  where  a 
darky  gratuitously  dispensed  whiskey,  brandy,  and  other  stimulants  to 
renewed  efforts ;  and  many  recitals  of  what  men  had  done,  and  what 
they  meant  to  do,  might  here  be  heard.  One  was  going  to  break  the 
baiucor  get  broke,  be&re  he  left  the  Springs ;  another  would  risk  five  or 
ten  dollars  more,  and  then  quit;  a  third  liked  to  come  in  occasionally, 
and  throw  away  five  dollars  or  so,  ^  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.'  One  or 
two  appeared  very  thoughtful,  as  if  hesitating  whether  to  Uy  it  again, 
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evidently  castiog  a  lingera^  look  at  lost  dollan,  absorbed  in  the  banker'g 
pile.  Among  Uieae  is  onr  acquaintance  Williams,  whom  we  had  ob- 
serred  as  not  veiy  succesBful  with  the  previous  play.  Sydney  is  trying 
to  pievail  on  him  to  leave,  and  he  is  half  inclined  to  go,  when  the 
Ydce  of  Mr.  Gambeadle  (who  has  been  circulating  all  around  the  room) 
is  heard  calling  upon  gentlemen  to  down  with  their  bets ;  an  invitation 
too  tempting  to  be  resisted,  and  Williams  walks  with  the  others  to  the 
table,  lays  down  a  half  dollar,  wins ;  down  with  the  dollar,  wins  again, 
and  stakes  the  two  dollais.  Again  Fortune  &vors  him,  and  yet  a  fourth 
time.  He  gathers  up  his  cheques  with  an  air,  as  if  it  were  nothing  unusual, 
and  is  about  to  place  them  on  another  cwd,  when  Sydney  stops  him, 
and  they  have  a  discussion  apart  To  our  unsophisticated  eyes,  eight 
dollars  out  of  fifty  cents  seems  to  be  a  pretty  good  operation,  and  we 
begin  to  feel  some  interest  that  he  should  retain  his  winnings,  and  risk 
no  more.  Sydney  appean  to  have  triumphed,  for  Williams  goes  up  to 
Mr.  Gambeadle,  and  gets  money  for  his  cheaues.  Just  then  his  eyes 
light  onoe  more  upon  the  table,  so  temptingly  before  him.  We  hear 
him  saytohiscousm:  *I  tell  you  what  it  is,  now,  I  understand  the  game; 
caa  just  as  well  double  my  winnings  as  not; '  he  walks  up,  loolm  over 
s  check-list  of  one  of  the  players,  and  his  countenance  becomes  in- 
tensely pale  as  he  watches  the  movements  of  others ;  hesitating  until 
but  two  or  three  cards  remain  to  be  drawn  from  the  pack,  finally  he 
voitures.  How  strange  if  he  should  win  five  times  in  succession !  Bui 
he  don't;  the  eight  dollars  are  added  to  the  banker's  pile.  He  turns  tp 
Sydney,  with  a  forced  smile  and  a  do  n't>care  swagger ;  asks  some  body 
to  give  him  a  piece  of  tobacco,  and  the  two  stroll  leisurely  out  Sucn, 
•is  '  the  tiger,'  as  the  faro-table  is  called  at  the  Springs :  why,  I  never 
could  learn. 

There  are  plenty  of  people  who  play  with  the  animal,  and  of  course 
some  get  awfully  scratoied  before  the  end  of  the  season. 


▲   BFOBTZNO     OENTLBMAN. 

Having  left  soon  after  Messrs.  Williams  and  Sydney,  we  shortly  found 
company  by  our  side  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Gambeadle,  who  saluted  us 
with  the  remark  that  it  was  a  very  dark  evening :  *  Immense  deal  of  rain 
lately ;  do  n't  know  when  the  weather  will  be  settled.'  We  immediately 
leooj^ized  in  him  the  prisoner  who  had  been  so  facetious  from  behind 
the  jail-bars  at  the  Warm  Spring.  He  had  parted  with  a  large  pair  of' 
bushy  whiskers  he  wore  then,  which  prevented  our  recalling  him  to  mind  j 
before.    He  proceeded,  in  a  low  tone,  somewhat  as  follows : 

*  Got  to  the  Springs  'most  as  soon  as  you ;  though  did  n't  look  much 
like  it  when  you  saw  me  cooped  up  there  like  a  fowl,  eh  f  Fact  is, 
'twas  a  devlish  mean  thing.  A  man  I  took  fot  a  friend;  treated  same 
as  a  brother ;  we  roomed  together  at  Bath  Alum.  I  had  occasion  to  go 
and  visit  a  fiiend  some  ten  miles  off;  and,  as  my  trunk  was  left  on  the 
road,  I  took  the  liberty  of  putting  on  a  suit  of  his  clothes  which  was 
hanging  in  his  room ;  did  n't  thimc  there  was  any  harm  in  it,  though 
did  n't  ask  him,  'cause  he  did  n't  happen  to  be  thar  jest  then.    Not  least 
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idea  of  being  ffone  more  than  a  day ;  was  kept  a  week  Wnat  does  the 
fellow  do  but  has  me  arrested  for  Btealin?  hu  toggery.  Jest  as  if  I*d 
any  object  in  taking  a  pair  o'  old  breeches  thatou^st  out  before  I'd 
worn  them  a  day.  No  jury  in  the  world  would  ever  believed  it;  and  I 
was  n't  at  all  consamed  about  beinff  oonvicted ;  but  then  I  happened  to 

be  a  stranger  jest  that,  and  couldnH  get  no  bail;  and  it  was  d d 

disagreeable  the  idea  of  being  locked  up  in  that  cussed  little  hot-hole 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  fact  is,  that's  all  the  feller  wanted.  He 
was  in  the  sporting  business,  and  he  wanted  to  get  me  snagged  up  for  a 
while,  so  that  he  could  come  here  and  get  the  start  of  me,  the  mean 
scamp !  £f  he  'd  a  been  frank,  and  told  me  he  wanted  to  go  shares,  I  'd 
a  tooK  Mm  in  in  a  minit,  for  I'tho't  he  was  a  honorable  man.  Wal,  he 
did  n't  accomplish  nothing,  for  a  friend  of  mine  was  up  here,  who  came 
down  and  got  security ;  and  we  Ve  got  the  only  decent  room  that 's  here. 
The  sporting  men  wouldn't  have  nothmg  to  do  with  him,  and  so  he*8 
gone  off  vfiSx  his  tail  between  his  legs. 

'  How  lonff  you  been  heref  I  know'd  you  the  minit  you  entered  the 
room;  but  s'posed  you  wouldn't  like  to  be  seen  too  familiar  with  me 
ihar,  you  know,  so  I  come  out  to  take  a  little  fresh  air,  and  let  you  know 
how  'twas,  you  know;  because  I  don't  care  'bout  having  much  said 
about  it,  you  know ;  for  sich  things  sometimes  hurts  a  feller's  character, 
you  know,  even  though  he  gets  clared.' 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  explanation,  Mr.  (xambeadle  seemed 
flreaUy  relieved ;  and  as  it  was  too  dark  to  damage  our  reputation  by 
being  seen  with  a  gambler,  we  extended  our  walk  some  distance,  listen- 
ing to  such  details  as  he  seemed  disposed  to  give  us,  concerning  hb  par- 
ticular department  in  life  at  the  Spnngs.  • 

He  was  inclined  to  bewail  the  fallingoff  in  the  taste  for  sport  of  all 
kinds  during  the  last  few  years,  at  these  Sprinss.  The  people  who  came 
there  now  were  of  the  more  staid  and  sob^  order,  and  most  of  the  young 
bloods  went  off  to  the  north. 

*'  Thar 's  Newport  and  Saratoga  gits  all  the  kind  of  custom  that  used 
to  come  here.  I  "ve  seen  the  time  when  thar  was  business  enough  for 
four  or  five  'banks,'  beside  billiards,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  And 
then  the  turf — that  seems  to  be  goin'  down  here,  too.  Why,  it  used  to 
be  a  sight  here  of  a  morning  to  see  'em  trying  the  speed  of  their  blooded 
horses.  And  at  all  the  courses  down  soudi,  at  Baltimore  and  Washings 
ton,  ^ifpecially^  there  was  a  ra&lly  fashionable  attendance.  They  didn't 
leave  every  thing  to  the  jockeys  and  Jake  Dickson  sort  of  fellers,  in  those 
days.    The  genUemen  all  over  the  country  entered  their  nags.    But  now, 

S»u  know,  thar 's  only  jest  a  handful  of  regular  betting  boys  here, 
ost  of  them  that  plays  only  puts  down  a  picayune  or  so ;  though  I 
must  say  I  like  that  kind  of  custom  the  best  where  there's  only  enough 
of  it  to  keep  us  lively ;  cos  generally  a  gentleman  that  loses  five,  ten,  or 
fifteen  dollars  in  half-dollar  bets,  do  n't  care  much  about  it ;  but  your 
high-fly  fellers  who  bets  by  the  hundred  at  a  time  often  gets  cleaned  out 
entirely,  and  it  becomes  known  of  course,  you  know,  ana  there's  a  devil 
of  a  talk  about  the  sporting  men,  and  they  are  gomg  to  have  us  kicked 
out,  and  all  that  sort  of  thinff,  as  if  we  hadn't  played  fiur,  or  he  was 
obliged  to  bet  so  large.    W  J,  you  see,  on  the  other  hand,  supposing 
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the  feller  wins,  why  one  of  these  big  hauls  may  pretty  nearly  clean  tis 
cut,  and  then  the  gentleman  perhaps  walks  of^  and  lives  like  a  fighting 
cock  on  his  winnings ;  never  thinks  he 's  bound  in  honor  to  give  us 
another  call,  and  give  us  a  chance  to  win  it  back. 

'  Thar  was  one  young  chap  thar  to-night,  Williams,  played  that  game 
on  us  last  year ;  won  five  hundred  dollars  the  first  night  we  opened,  and 
never  darkened  our  doors  afterwards :  but  I  reckon  we  're  even  this  year. 
Along  at  first  he  bet  raytber  high ;  the  luck  was  on  our  side :  finally  he's 
come  down  to  the  half-dollar  stakes,  and  is  always  sure  to  return  in 
hopes  of  better  luck.'  He  paused  a  moment,  and  continued :  'After  all, 
I  do  n't  wish  the  feller  any  harm,  and  I  have  a  great  mind  to  tell  some 
friend  of  his  what  I  heard  to-dav.  You  seem  to  know  him,  and  I'll  tell 
you,  jest  to  convince  you  that  I 'm  not  such  a  unfeelin'  sort  of  a  chap 
as  I  dare  say  you  think  I  am.' 

I  told  Mr.  Gambeadle  that,  though  not  particularly  intimate  with  Mr. 
Williams,  yet,  if  I  could  serve  him  in  any  way,  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so. 

^  Wal,  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  him  to  know  it,  in  which  case  it  will 
be  our  loss ;  may  be  no  use ;  jest  as  he  is  inclined  toward  the  lady.  It 's 
jest  this :  Thar's  a  rich  lady  here  they  say  he's  courtin'.  She's  got  a 
very  pretty  colored  gal,  who  told  a  sweet-heart  o'  hern  here,  that  her 
mistress  was  very  much  afraid  Mr.  Williams  was  gambling  hard,  in 
which  case  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  I  told  the  feller  to 
keep  mum  to  the  gal  about  his  visits  to  our  place,  for  I  never  will  betray 
a  gentleman.' 

^  I  suppose,'  said  Mr.  Riverman, '  you  think  if  he  succeeds  in  getting 
the  rich  lady,  you  may  transfer  some  of  her  change  to  your  table,  through 
his  pockets.' 

'  Wal,  now  that 's  rayther  a  ungenerous  inference,  I  must  say.  'Fraid 
you  do  n't  think  me  fit  to  be  a  deacon  in  yoilr  church.  However,  here 's 
to  better  acquaintance  (tossing  off  a  glass  of  sulphur-water,  for  we  had 
gone  around  the  grounds,  and  were  now  at  the  spring).  Good  evening, 
gentlemen;  give  us  another  call:'  and  Mr.  Gambeadle  returned  to  hu 
post 

XXT. 

KI8C  BLLAKT. 

The  fine  position  of  the  White  Sulphur  among  the  mountains,  the 
long-established  reputation  of  its  waters,  the  fact  that  it  is  the  centre  of  a 
large  group  of  remarkable  mineral  springs,  have,  all  together,  given  it  the 
first  place  m  rank  among  the  Virginia  watering-places.  But  the  waters 
of  many  other  springs  closely  resemble  those  here,  and  the  Warm,  the 
Hot,  or  the  Sweet  Springs  are  much  more  remarkable.  One  sees  here, 
too,  comparatively  little  of  the  gayety  and  fashionable  display  which  is 
to  be  found  at  other  places  more  accessible  by  rail-road,  such  as  New- 
port, Saratoga,  or  Sharon,  at  the  north ;  or  Capon,  Warrenton,  Berkley, 
and . Shannondale,  at  the  south.  Formerly,  the  White  Sulphur  water  was 
regarded,  at  the  north,  as  more  efficacious  than  any  other  to  invalids 
requiring  brimstone  treatment ;  but  the  springs  at  Sharon,  Richfield,  and 
Avon,  in  Ne^-York,  have  been  found  to  possess  quite  as  much  efficacy 
in  the  majority  of  cases;  and  this,  together  with  the  superior  accom- 
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modation  lately  provided  there,  has  drawn  off  a  large  portion  of  the 
notthem  company  which  formeriy  assembled  at  the  White  Sulphur.  A 
majority  of  the  visitors  at  Greenbrier  are  from  states  south  of  Vir^nia, 
and  among  them  are  a  number  of  families  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  spending  many  successive  summers  here,  their  cotton  and  rice  plan- 
tations being  unendurable  in  the  hot  weather,  except  to  the  negroes. 

Now  and  then  a  private  carriage,  of  old*fashioned,  lumbering  make^ 
with  continental  baegage  conveniences  on  the  top,  two,  sometimes  fcMir, 
fat,  rather  sluggish-l^lang  horses,  and  two  or  three  servants,  male  and 
female,  before  and  behind,  will  drive  up  to  the  door  of  the  reception- 
room,  and  having  received  the  proper  directions,  pass  dn  to  the  cabin 
which  has  been  previously  spoken  for,  where  every  arrangement  will  be 
quickly  made  for  a  long  sojourn,  all  parties  evidently  feeling  perfectly  at 
home.  The  most  of  these  equipages  are  from  the  Carolinas,  and  from 
places  that  are  off  from  the  regular  stage-routes.  Before  the  stage^lines 
were  as  convenient  as  they  now  are,  a  majority  of  the  visitors  came  in 
this  way,  and  then  the  farmers  say  that  the  Springs  made  a  good  market 
for  hay  and  oats,  much  better  than  at  present  Even  now,  there  is  a 
fascination  about  this  mode  of  travelling  where  one  can  afford  it,  which 
will  give  it  the  preference  over  all  oUier  conveyances  to  those  who 
travel  for  pleasure.  To  start  and  stop  when  you  please;  ride  in  the  cool 
of  the  morning  and  evening,  avoiding  the  heat  of  the  day;  to  meet  with 
old  acauaintances  in  the  host  and  hostesses  of  the  farm-house  inns, 
where  tne  best  of  fare  is  always  reserved  for  *  carriage  folks ; '  and,  when 
you  arrive  at  the  Springs,  to  have  a  conveyance  always  at  command,  and 
need  no  exertion  to  ^  fill  an  extra,'  is  all  very  pleasant  But  where  there 
are  only  one  or  two  in  your  party,  the  stage  supplies  company,  and  you 
see  more  of  the  vorld. 

Let  us  take  a  seat  under  the  trees  with  that  group  of  gentlemen.  A 
dashing  young  buck  has  been  detailing  the  wonderful  time  made  by  hia 
trotter  on  the  last  drive,  to  a  sharp  young  lawyer  from  Baltimore,  who 
remarks  that  *  it  would  be  strange  if  such  a  /cut  man  did  not  drive  a  foH 
horse;'  and  the  owner  of  the  trotter  expresses  the  hope  that  he  don't 
mean  any  insinuations.  A  third  person  exclaims  on  the  beauty  of  a 
lady  walking  with  Sydney  to  the  bowling  alley ;  and,  looking  up,  we  see 
Miss  Dal  ton,  who  must  be  among  the  last  arrivals.  Mr.  Williams  fol- 
lows with  Miss  Gushing,  at  sight  of  whom  the  young  buck  observes  that, 
*  Talking  of  fast  men,  that  Williams  is  a  bird ;  he's  always  playing  with 
the  tiger,  except  when  he 's  walking  with  Miss  Gushing.'  *  Does  Sydney 
play  any,  Tom  ? '  is  the  ftaquiry  of  a  fourth.  *  Oh,  no ;  he  seems  to  be 
acting  the  part  of  Mentor  to  Williams,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks 
that  Sydney  is  under  his  particular  charge.  It  is  amusing  to  hear  him 
talk  about  Syd^s  being  a  mere  boy,  just  out  of  college,  and  ready  to  fall  in 
love  with  every  pretty  face  he  meets,  while  Williams  evidently  thinks 
himself  a  perfect  man  of  the  world*    Who  are  they,  any  how  f ' 

*  They  are  cousins,  from  Prince  George's  county.  Sydney  has  some 
property ;  Williams  has  run  through  neariy  all  he  ever  had.  He 's  a 
good-hearted  sort  of  a  fellow,  but  is  possessed  with  the  notion  of  marry- 
ing a  fortune,  and  thinks  Miss  Gushing  has  one.  Do  n't  he  wish  he  may 
get  it  ?    Sydney  has  studied  medicine,  and  knows  what  he 's  about 
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But  who  ^8  that  with  Mrs.  Cushingf^  *  That's  old  Larch, 'who  has 
almost  as  much  that  is  false  about  him  as  the  Honorable  Jim  Brennum, 
who  comes  along  there,  dressed  in  boyish  costume,  (though  he  '11  never 
see  sixty  again,)  with  that  pretty  little  South  Carolina  girl  on  his  arm. 
There  is  always  some  such  old  fool  as  that  at  every  watering-place,  who 
seems  to  come  here  expressy  to  make  himself  ridiculous  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  people.  There 's  Easy  with  Mrs.  Snubbs,  I  declare.  He 's  wiUi 
her  all  the  time.' 

*  Seems  to  me  there's  a  deal  of  love-making  this  year.  There 's  Will- 
son  and  Miss  Riverman :  he  danced  with  her  about  five  times  last  night' 

Thus  they  while  away  the  hour,  commenting  now  upon  horses  and 
dogs ;  then  on  the  people  as  they  pass,  until  the  first  bell  rings  for 
dinner. 

See  that  elderly  gentleman,  who  arrived  a  few  hours  since  with  his  coach 
and  four.  He  joins  a  group,  most  of  whom  salute  him  as  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. 

There  is  something  a  little  forbidding  in  his  aspect  at  first,  a  sort  of 
aristocratic  hauteur  7  but  speak  to  him,  and  you  will  see  a  pleasant  smile 
light  up  his  features.  He  has  the  grace  and  ease  of  one  who  has  always 
seen  the  best  of  society,  and  the  cordiality  which  a  long  habit  of  dis* 
pensing  hospitality  on  a  plantation,  with  all  appliances  and  means  to 
boot,  has  given  him. 

*All  appliances!'  Yes;  that's  a  wonderful  element  in  hospitality! 
Those  who  have  slaves  to  do  their  bidding  can  well  afford  to  be  more 
social  than  the  northerners,  with  all  the  inconveniences  of  hired  *  help,' 
and  that  very  indifferent  in  its  kind  ;  and  hence  a  Yankee,  transplanted 
to  a  southern  soil,  generally  becomes  as  liberal  as  any  of  the  warm- 
blooded natives.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  having 
been  brought  up  to  it  Many  a  merchant  in  Gotham  who  has,  by 
patient  perseverance,  accumulated  a  fortune,  is  just  as  stinted  in  his  ho^ 
pitality  as  he  was  when  beginning  life.  His  splendid  parlors  are  never 
seen  except  by  his  immediate  connections ;  superb  dinner-sets  are  shown 
off  in  the  china-closet,  but  rarely  used ;  and  the  most  valued  correspondent, 
or  the  oldest  friend,  who  comes  to  town,  is  only  invited  to  tea ;  or  if  to 
dinner,  it  is  with  great  preparation,  turning  the  family  upside  down,  and 
bringing  in  the  aid  of  outside  cooks  and  confectioners.  And  after  all,  it 
is  a  stifl^  formal  affair ;  all  are  glad  when  it  is  over.  Such  a  thing  as 
bringing  a  friend  home  to  sit  down  with  the  family  is  scarcely  thought 
of.  The  reason  is  plain.  His  habits  of  life  have  been  different ;  and, 
however  much  he  and  his  lady  may  desire  to  do  their  part,  they  '  do 
not  know  how,'  and  have  grown  too  old  to  learn. 

But  to  return  to  our  South  Carolinian,  for  such  he  is.  He  is  saluted 
as  Colonel,  and  you  may  observe  by  the  manner  in  which  he  is  treated, 
that  he  is  a  man  of  consideration.  Inquiries  are  made  of  him  as  to 
the  last  news  from  the  elections,  whether  the  Union  or  the  Sate-right's 
party  is  likely  to  triumph ;  and  you  can  perceive  that  his  sympathies 
are  with  the  latter.  He  shakes  his  head,  with  an  ominous  look,  and 
tells  gentlemen  there  is  no  mistake  about  it — the  state  is  in  earnest; 
and  as  he  proceeds,  he  waxes  warm  in  dilating  on  the  wrongs  of  the 
Palmetto  people,  especially  when  a  tall,  good-natured  Virginian  drops 
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the  remark,  that  he  'd  like  to  know  bow  it  ia  that  South  Carolina  kaowB 
fio  much  more  about  impending  danger  than  the  people  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  who  are  more  exposed  to  it.  But  the  majority  of  tne  group 
sustain  the  Colonel,  and  conunent  with  bitterness  on  the  blindness  of 
those  who  cannot  see  the  cloud  in  the  horizon.  Poor  fellows  I  They 
are  all  laboring  under  the  unfortunate  delusion  that  South  Carolina  is  an 
object  of  persecution  by  all  the  world ;  and,  like  the  one  man  on  the 
jury,  wonder  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  eleven  others.  Their  state  stands 
now  just  where  it  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  century :  few  changes,  the 
same  old  sounding-boards  over  the  pulpitB ;  the  same  old  legal  forms ; 
the  same  old  family  mansions,  and  tne  descendants  of  the  same  people 
are  occupying  them ;  cousins  have  married,  and  large  estates  have  seldom 
passed  into  new  hands ;  the  same  love  for  home,  and  dislike  for  going 
abroad,  has  remained ;  and  consequently,  the  world  of  their  ideas  is  not 
a  very  large  one.  Ail  has  stood  still  here,  while  all  around  has  changed. 
Rail-roads,  new  population,  commercial  intercourse  and  enterprise,  Save 
infused  a  spirit  of  progress  and  of  change,  too  often  a  radical  change, 
into  other  and  neighboring  states,  which  has  wiped  out  old  prejudices, 
and,  perhaps,  opened  the  way  for  new  ones ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  baz^ 
riers  of  state-lines  are  broken  down.  Perhaps  South  Carolina  has  gone 
backward  a  little.  At  all  events,  she  has  not  gone  forward ;  and  this 
the  gentlemen,  who  sit  sipping  their  rich  old  wine,  down  on  the  rice 
plantations,  cannot  understand,  any  more  than  would  the  old  Knicker- 
bockers, could  they  be  suddenly  brought  to  life,  in  the  midst  of  the 
palaces  of  the  Fifth-avenue,  or  in  the  quarters  where  the  good  old 
crooked  streets  and  clumsy  stone  meeting-houses  used  to  be.  Hence 
they  have  always  been  in  hot  water  in  South  Carolina,  and  as  jealous  of 
their  neighbors  encroachments  as  were  Irving's  New-Netherland  deni- 
zens of  Uie  Connecticut  Yankees,  and  with  about  as  much  reason.  But 
go  among  them,  and  you  will  hear  nothing  of  this.  Tou  may  dine  out 
every  day,  and  meet  gentlemen  of  the  most  extreme  opinions ;  but  they  *11 
never  obtrude  upon  you  their  complaintB.  In  the  true  spirit  of  enter- 
tainers, they  avoid  all  useless  discussion  of  disagreeable  topics. 

And  so  it  is  here  at  the  Springs.  Let  a  northener  join  that  group, 
and  he  will  find  that  soon  the  topic  will  be  changed,  and  every  trace  of 
sectional  feeling  disappear.  They  know  what  is  due  to  the  stranger. 
And  BO  it  should  be  with  all  true  gentlemen  who  meet  southerners  at 
the  north ;  but,  unfortunately,  when  they  come  to  our  great  gathering 

E laces,  they  must  meet  with  all  sorts  of  people,  and  their  habits  of  life 
ave  not  accustomed  them  to  make  allowances.  There  are  some  excep- 
tions at  the  south,  too,  of  course.  That  young  man  who  is  so  much 
overnlressed,  with  such  a  profusion  of  hair  on  his  face,  who  has  lately 
come  into  the  possession  of  wealth,  is  one.  He  thinks  there  should  be 
a  wall  built  around  the  state  to  keep  off  the  rascally  Yankees,  That 
jTOung  Puseyite  clergyman  is  so  imbued  with  it  that  he  cannot  even  pray 
hi  the  President,  except  in  subdued  tone.  Here  is  a  young  book-seller 
from  Charleston,  who  is  so  afraid  of  not  being  identified  with  the  chivalry, 
that  he  obtrudes  his  secession  notions  on  all  occasions,  and  has  made 
himself  a  laughing-stock.  He  professes  to  be  the  repository  of  all  Mr. 
Calhoun's  last  expressed  opinions,  and  finds  their  weight  very  oppressive. 
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There  is  a  familj  vfho  are  evidently  parvenus,  for  the  old  ColonePs 
fkmily  inquire,  'Who  are  thejf  These  are  the  people  who  wouldn't 
call  on  the  President  of  the  United  States  when  he  amved,  because  they 
did  not  believe  in  presidents,  and  they  thought  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  *  the  Colonel's  set '  by  this  evidence  of  devotion  to  his  principles. 
But  when  they  found  that  he  and  all  his  family  had  paid  their  respects 
to  the  chief  magistrate,  they  condescended  to  honor  him  with  a  visit, 
though  taking  pains  to  inform  him  that  they  called  on  him  as  a  *  gentle- 
man,^ not  as  *  President' 

Intercourse  with  such  narrow-minded  persons  is,  of  course,  disagree- 
able ;  but  even  with  those  who  kept  their  opinions  to  themselves,  mere 
was  something  of  a  restraint  and  embarrassment,  from  the  fact  that  they 
seemed  to  have  no  interest  in  common  with  us.  Politics  was  a  forbidd^ 
topic,  and  all  their  civilities  seemed  like  those  of  hostile  parties  during  a 
truce.  But  let  us  hope  for  better  things  of  a  state  which  was  one  of  the 
foremost  to  establish  that  Union  with  which  she  has  always  been  in  so 
constant  a  snarl.  During  the  discussion  of  the  compromise  measures, 
I  chanced  to  meet,  in  Washington,  with  an  old  college  acquaintance 
from  South  Carolina,  who  was  fierce  for  instant  secession.  We  visited 
the  national  monument  together.  He  was  pleased  with  the  work,  and 
was  about  to  contribute  a  half-eagle  to  the  funds,  when  I  checked  him, 
asking  why  he  gave  money  to  build  thi?  monument,  since  he  would 
soon  have  no  common  interest  in  it  with  citizens  of  other  states  ?  '  South 
Carolina  will  secede,  you  say.  She  must  have  a  monument  of  her  own, 
if  she  shall  still  cherish  any  regard  for  old  associations.  We  do  n't  want 
you  to  have  any  lot  or  part  with  us  in  this,  if  you  wiU  not  in  other 
things.' 

'  Tell  you  what  it  is,  mj  friend,'  said  he,  as  he  threw  down  the  gold, 
*  if  you  show  so  much  anxiety  to  get  us  out,  we  won't  go.  We  will 
have  our  place  here  in  history,  if  we  have  to  endure  the  Union  for  it' 

When  the  river  and  harbor  bill  was  before  the  Senate,  on  a  recent 
occasion,  Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  who  opposed  it  on  constitutional 
grounds,  said,  that  when  any  body  now-a-days  took  the  position  he 
occupied  in  opposition  to  any  popular  measure,  he  was  like  an  old- 
fashioned  evangelical  preacher,  who  should  endeavor  to  prove  a  particu- 
lar proposition  to  be  true,  because  it  was  gospel  doctrine,  before  an 
assembly  of  modem  white-cravatted  gentlemen,  who  regard  the  Bible  as 
a  book  of  elegant  literature.  I  suppose  that  any  South  Carolinian  who 
should  read  mese  remarks  would  reply,  that  if  they  are  old-fashioned, 
and  behind  us  in  some  things,  they  have  at  least  the  credit  of  having 
adhered  to  one  construction  of  the  constitution,  while  we  have  regarded 
it  as  a  book  of  '  elegant  literature,'  to  be  read  as  we  want  to  read  it 
May  be  so ;  although,  were  we  writing  for  a  political  magazine,  perhaps 
we  might  show  that  you  have  not  always  construed  that  instrument  as 
you  do  now.  But  let  us,  like  the  apostle,  forget  the  things  that  are 
behind,  and  look  forward  to  those  that  are  before. 

It  is  among  the  unpretending  North  Carolinians,  Louisianians,  Vir- 
ginians, and  Marylanders,  that  you  are  to  look  for  cordial  greetings, 
and  once  well  in  with  them,  no  better  company  can  be  found  any 
where. 
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I  AM  afraid  the  reader  will  begin  to  think  I  am  telling  a  regular  story, 
in  which  all  the  parties  introduced  are  to  have  something  to  do  with  the 
development  of  the  plot ;  but  let  me  assure  him  I  am  only  narrating  just 
such  gossip  as  occurs  to  any  idler  who  finds  no  better  way  of  passing 
his  time  at  a  watering-place  than  to  scribble  letters  to  friends,  in  which 
fonn  some  of  the  matters  here  mentioned  were  ^  made  a  note  of.'  They 
are  the  scenes  of  every-day  life,  such  as  every  one  will  see  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  look;  and  if^  in  the  telling,  they  seem  to  lack  piquancy, 
why,  don't  read  any  more,  that's  all.  You  may  call  it  nonsense,  and 
wonder  that  any  one  can  waste  time  in  writing  such  trifles ;  but  let  me 
tell  you,  especially  if  you  are  a  young  lady,  that  it  is  with  just  such 
trifles  you  throw  away  many  an  hour  eveiy  time  you  go  into  company. 

Having  become  somewhat  intimate  with  Sydney,  I  mentioned  to  him 
what  Mr.  Gambeadle  had  stated  about  the  espionage  on  Williams'  ope- 
rations with  *•  the  tiger,'  telling  him  that  I  thought  me  knowledge  of  this 
fiict  might  perhaps  deter  that  gentleman  from  indulgence  in  play  to  an 
extent  which  was  becoming  common  talk.  He  thanked  me  for  the  in- 
formation, and  said  he  should  try  the  effect  of  it,  as  he  feared  that 
gambling  was  becoming  a  passion  with  his  cousin,  which  nothing  but 
female  intluenqp  would  control.  I  inferred,  however,  from  some  farther 
remarks  of  his,  concerning  Miss  Gushing,  that  he  had  not  a  very  exalted 
opinion  of  that  lady's  warmth  of  heart,  and  feared  lest,  in  rescuing  Wil- 
liams from  one  abyss,  he  was  helping  him  to  fall  into  another. 

That  evening,  as  Mr.  Riverman  and  I  escorted  the  ladies  in  our  party 
from  the  ball-room  to  their  cabins.  Miss  Clara  remarked  that  she  had 
heard  Miss  Gushing  say  that  she  had  been  told  that  Mr.  Williams  was 
very  rich. 

'  What  an  elegant  lace-cape  she  wore  I '  said  Mrs.  Riverman. 

'  Yes,'  said  Glara;  ^  but  with  what  bad  taste  she  dresses  1  What  a 
contrast  to  Miss  Dalton.  They  say  Mr.  Sydney 's  engaged  to  Miss  Dal- 
ton.    He's  too  sensible  to  like  that  Gushing  girl.' 

^I  don't  see  why  a  sensible  man  should  not  like  her,'  said  Mrs.  R. 

'  Now,  ma  1  you  only  say  that  because  old  Larch  seems  to  fancy  her, 
and  yoti  like  old  Larch  be<Miuse  I  do  n't' 

'What's  the  matter  with  Larch 9'  asked  Mr.  R.  'He  tolks  like  a 
sensible  man,  worth  ten  of  such  moustached  chaps  as  Golonel  Wilson.' 

'  Now,  pa !  how  prejudiced  you  are.  He  learned  to  wear  his  hair 
long  in  Mexico ;  and  every  body  says  he  showed  himself  there  a  brave 
and  noble  officer.    As  for  Larch,  he 's  always  looking  after  number  one.' 

'  If  he  did  n't  look  after  it,  who  would  I  But,  wue,  what  made  yon 
leave  so  soon?' 

'  So  soon  1    Why,  you  wanted  to  leave  an  hour  ago.' 

'  So  I  did,  to  smoke  my  cigar ;  but  when  I  came  back  to  the  piazza, 
and  saw  Mrs.  Snubbs  on  the  floor,  I  wanted  to  stay  and  see  her  through.' 

'  Well  t  well  I  well  1  That's  pretty  well  for  you,  Riverman :  I'm  glad 
we  did  leave  so  soon.    That  woman  carries  on  so,  that  all  the  men  are 
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mimiiig  after  her.  But  you  need  n't  think  that  you  can  make  me  set 
like  Mrs.  Easy.  If  you  were  to  devote  yourself  to  her  as  Easy  does,  I  'd 
let  you  know  that  there  were  two  sides  to  that  game.' 

'  Why,'  said  Clara, '  I  believe  he  does  it  on  purpose  to  worry  her,  for 
he  used  to  laugh  at  her  jealousy  of  me;  and  now,  since  I  am  deserted, 
his  poor  wife  makes  a  confidant  of  me.  Ha !  ha  1  I  told  her  she  'd 
better  let  him  see  that  sfie  could  flirt  as  well  as  he.' 

'Exactly,'  said  her  father.  '  Colonel  Wilson  is  just  the  man  to  flirt 
with  her.' 

'  No  such  thing.    He 's  not  that  kind  of  a  person,  I  can  teU  you.' 

*  Oh,  you  know,  do  you  ? '    Here  we  reached  the  cabin. 


THE      SALT     SULPHUB. 

*  Whbk  do  the  stage  go  to  the  Salt  Sulphur  ? '  is  the  auestion  one  most 
^quently  hears  from  southerners  at  the  White,  'the  Salt'  being  the  next 
place  in  order  on  the  programme.  Leaving  the  Rivermans  behind,  we 
were  off,  with  a  beautiful  day,  and  on  a  good  road ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  five  hours,  found  ourselves  in  the  thriving  village  of  Union,  two  miles 
from  the  Salt.  You  soon  come  in  sight  of  the  oroervatory,  a  tall  tower 
erected  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  by  a  gentleman  who  was  disposed  to 
enjoy  the  scenety.  The  first  you  see  of  the  Springs  is  an  old  frame- 
building,  which  once  accommodated  the  visitors  to  the  spring  first  dis- 
covered, now  called  the  '  Sweet  Sulphur,'  by  way  of  distinction.  Both 
the  building  and  the  canopy  over  the  spring  are  rapidly  goin^  to  decay, 
and  the  water  is  only  used  to  supply  the  baths  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
farther  on,  where  you  cross  the  stream,  on  the  margin  of  which  all  the 
springs  are  situated,  and  enter  a  beautiful  little  valley.  On  the  piazza 
of  the  bar-room  on  the  right,  Mr.  Erskine,  for  many  years  the  active  pro- 
prietor, stands  ready  to  receive  his  guests,  who  are  soon  distributed  mto 
a  large  stone  building  with  porticoes,  on  the  slope  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  mil,  or  in  some  of  the  rows  of  cabins  scattered  about 

No  great  pretensions  are  made ;  but  you  find  a  good  dinner  ready  for 
you,  and  eat  it  with  all  the  better  relish  after  the  White  Sulphur.  Every 
thing  is  neat  and  tidy,  even  the  kitchen,  which  is  an  exception,  in  that 
respect,  to  all  other  lutchens  on  the  road.  One  of  the  sights  to  be  seen 
is  tne  dairy,  which  is  enough  to  make  one  relish  milk,  cream,  and  butter, 
as  he  never  relished  them  before. 

The  two  springs  most  used  are  near  the  centre  of  the  grounds.  Their 
waters,  and  those  of  the  old  'Sweet  Sulphur'  outside,  are  substantially 
alike,  except  that  one  is  said  to  contain,  what  has  been  seldom  discovered 
in  mineral  waters,  a  trace  of  the  simple  substance  called  iodine.  Whether 
this  helps  the  medical  qualities  is  perhaps  a  little  doubtful,  but  many 
wonderful  things  are  told  about  it  There  is  less  of  sulphur  and  more 
of  magnesia  and  epsom  salts  in  the  water  than  at  the  White  Sulphur ; 
but  it  is  recommended  for  about  the  same  complaints  as  that,  and  is 
probably,  in  most  cases,  quite  as  good.  The  walks  about  the  grounds 
are  extensive,  but  might  be  rendered  more  varied  and  agreeable  by  ex- 
tending them  over  we  hill  to  the  Sweet  Sulphur  or  outer  springs.    A 
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fine  band  of  music  performed  every  day  before  dinner,  and  every  even- 
ing in  tbe  ball-room ;  but  at  first  there  was  little  dancing.  The  company, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  consisted  mainly  of  South  Carolina  families, 
among  whom  there  were  few  young  persons.  It  was  not  until  two  or 
three  days  after  our  arrival,  when  the  Rivermans,  the  Daltons,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Easy,  and  a  number  of  the  other  belles  and  beaux  from  the  White, 
made  their  appearance,  that  there  was  any  gayety.  Occasionally  some 
of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  Union  came  over,  and  then  we  had  a 
good  time.  Mr.  Erskine  dispensed  a  hospitality  worthy  of  a  Virginia 
gentleman,  and  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell. 
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A  GREAT  deal  of  comment  has  been  veiy  justly  made  by  foreigners  on 
the  way  in  which  Americans  bolt  their  food.  In  Yanke^om  it  is  bad 
enough ;  but  the  go-ahead  business  habits  of  that  people  leave  them 
scarce  time  to  eat  At  the  luxurious  south  we  expect  to  see  more  mode- 
ration in  this  respect ;  but  at  the  watering-places  it  is  infinitely  worse. 
The  whole  dinner,  meat,  dessert  and  all,  is  placed  upon  the  table  at  the 
same  time.  Each  guest  has  two  plates,  and  perhaps  a  saucer.  After 
discussing  his  meat  on  the  one,  he  takes  pie  on  the  other,  and  winds  up 
with  sponge-cake,  ice-cream,  or  berries.  There  is  not  even  the  breathing- 
time  which  is  given  by  the  interval  between  the  courses  at  a  northern 
hotel,  and  which  materially  helps  the  digestive  organs.  A  man  who  has 
been  lounging  about  all  the  morning,  and  who  is  perhaps  a  dyspeptic, 
takes  his  dinner  as  if  for  a  wager,  and  hurries  out,  as  if  he  were  wanted 
on  pressing  business,  instead  of  having  the  whole  afternoon  before 
him* 

Whether  it  be  because  the  use  of  wine  is  incompatible  with  the  use 
of  the  waters,  or  because  the  wines  carried  so  far  by  wheel-carriages  are 
poor  or  dear,  I  scarcely  saw  a  bottle  of  wine  on  any  public  dinner-table 
during  the  whole  trip.  Pitchers  of  milk  are  deemed  indispensable,  and 
no  one  eats  pie  without  a  glass  of  it  well  iced.  But  this  temperance  at 
the  table  is  made  up  by  the  demand  for  mint-juleps  and  sherry-cobblers 
early  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  or  late  at  night 

lliere  is  one  abomination  of  northern  hotels  which  has  not  crept  into 
this  region,  and  so  long  as  the  race  of  good  old  colored  *  aunties '  do  the 
cooking,  we  may  presume  it  will  not  I  allude  to  the  parade  of  small 
side-dishes  of  pretended  French  cookery,  but  containing  very  litUe  of 
any  thing,  and  that  little  not  very  good.  Good  French  cookery  is  very 
good ;  but  it  must  be  served  up  very  hot,  and  at  just  the  right  time. 
This  mixture  of  English  and  French  preparations  in  covered  dishes, 
standing  on  hot  water,  may  make  a  fine  show  on  the  bill  of  fare,  but 
yield  very  little  that  is  substantial  to  the  guest  How  much  better  would 
it  be  at  Newport  and  Saratoga,  if  an  abundance  of  the  best  cuts  of  beef, 
vemson,  or  lamb,  with  good  vegetables,  were  served  up  instead  of  the 
stews,  and  hashes,  and  bedevilled  dishes  which  no  one  ever  knows  any 
thing  about  There  is  good  fare  at  most  of  the  Springs  we  visited,  except 
the  White,  where  you  are  told  that  you  are  charged  for  the  use  of  the 
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water,  not  for  board.    The  introduction  of  courses  would  be  an  improve- 
ment,  but  probably  they  have  not  servants  enough  for  that  purpose. 

There  is  a  shifblessness  and  neglect  with  regard  to  little  things  appa- 
rent at  most  places  in  Virginia,  such  as  broken  steps  and  decayed  fences, 
which,  if  attended  to  in  time,  would  save  much  subsequent  trouble  and 
expense.  But  there  is  more  thrift  and  enterprise  in  the  western  half  of 
the  state  than  in  those  parts  where  there  are  more  slaves ;  and,  when 
there  shall  be  a  rail-road  along  here,  it  will  give  to  the  country  an  aspect 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Erie  rail-road  re^on  of  New- York 


OLD       AGE 


What  18  old  agef 
Is  it  when  snowy  hairsi  toe  brow  sarronnding; 

Soften,  with  halo  mild,  the  prints  of  time ; 
Or  when,  to  the  dulled  ear,  lees  load  resounding, 

£arth*B  din  seems  softened  to  a  vesper  chime  f 
Is't  when  the  eye  is  losinjg  all  its  brightness  f 

When  the  once  firm  voice  trembles  in  its  tone? 
Ko!  — whatsoe'er  man  calls  them  in  his  lightness^ 

llhese,  these  are  not  the  signs  of  age  alone. 

For  in  the  breast  youth's  founts  perpetual  springing 

May  live,  defying  years  as  they  roll  b;^ ; 
The  trembling  yoice  may  yet  give  forth  its  wngif^g^ 

Its  sparkle  yet  abide  in  the  dimmed  eye : 
While  round  its  brink  young  fancies  bright  are  growings 

And  fresh  affections,  that  no  frost  can  chill. 
Call  this  not  age,  that  is  sneh  sifts  bestowing: 

Who  has  the  heart's  youth,  has  the  true  youth  still  I 

What  is  old  age  f 
It  is  to  feel  that  health  and  strength  are  failing; 

The  eye  grows  dim,  and  dull  the  clouded  brain; 
The  hand  for  its  loved  task  is  unayailing, 

The  foot  essays  its  faVrite  haunts  in  vain; 
The  color,  once  so  bright,  the  pale  cheek  leaving; 

Tells  that  the  love  it  helped  enchain  is  gone; 
The  form,  from  health  its  airy  grace  receiving 

Now  both  are  fled,  sinks  helpless  and  alone. 

This  too  is  age  —  to  feel  the  warm  heart  chilling; 

To  see  the  eye  of  friendship  turned  away. 
Or  dark  distrust^  or  cold  ayersion,  filling 

The  glance^  that  erst  to  us  was  dear  as  day. 
Oh  I  what  are  yean^  that^  love  and  wisdom  bringing; 

Conduct  us  gently  to  a  peaceful  tomb^ 
To  the  worn  hearty  that^  pain  and  coldness  wringing, 

Still  must  live  on  a  long;  long  life  of  gloom  I 
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*  Boon  In  Uie  nmnlog  bfookfi 

Bermons  In  ftonet.' 

I  SAKS  mj  fleat  beneath  a  waying  wiUow; 

Beside  a  litUe^  babbling,  pebbly  brook; 
Tlien  of  the  earUilese  roots  I  make  a  pillow, 

And  lay  me  down  to  listen  and  to  look. 

And  as  I  watch  the  little  wayelets  glisten, 

I  see  a  truth  shine  out  from  eyerj  one ; 
And  as  their  gentle  murmuring  I  listen, 

I  learn  a  lesson  from  each  pebble-stone. 

The  liyes  of  men  are  like  to  pebbles  rolling 

Adown  a  brooklet,  ceaselessly  along, 
The  never^turning  tide  their  course  controlling. 

The  tide,  though  wayward,  still  for  ever  strong. 

When  first  from  off  the  parent  boulder  battered, 
The  little  rocks  are  rugged  things  enough ; 

The  hard  and  sofl^  throughout  uneoual  scattered. 
Make  them  eharp-oornered,  angular,  and  rough. 

They  drop  into  the  stream;  the  current  seizes, 
And  drives  them  downward  with  resistless  fbrce^ 

Directs^  controls,  and  changes  as  it  pleases 
The  various  zig-zag  of  each  little  course. 

But  ever  and  anon,  while  downward  driving; 

'Gkunst  some  obstruetion  they  perchance  are  brought ; 
Ah  I  then  in  vain  seems  all  their  tiny  striving, 

Each  deems  himself  for  ever  fixed  and  caught 

Then  what  a  mimic  whirl-pool  each  one  raises! 

How  swells  with  feeling  every  injured  stone  I 
The  pressing  current  grinds  their  softened  faces, 

And,  bon  gr6  mal  gr6,  drives  them  harshly  on. 

Just  BO  are  men,  poor  little  transient  creatures! 

Borne  down  the  swiftly-running  stream  of  Ufe: 
They  have  their  clayey  and  their  fiinty  features^ 

Aiid  in  the  ourrent  snags  are  always  rife^ 

The  snag,  some  failure  of  a  hish  ambition, 
Or  pique  of  pride,  or  loss  of  love,  may  be, 

Which  seems  to  shut  them  out  from  all  fruition, 
And  hold  them  firmly  bound,  and  hopelessly. 

But  still  the  stream  of  life  is  swiftly  rushing. 
And,  bon  gr6  mal  gr^  with  it  they  must  go ; 

With  still-increasing  force  behind  than  pushing; 
It  drives  them  on,  whatever  be  the  woe. 
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We  fed,  perhapi^  some  quite  imple«aftBt  grinding;  ' 
Seme  rather  ronghiah  rubbing  of  the  fitoe; 

But  fth  I  the  careleoe  current^  nerer  minding^ 
Thinks  nothing  of  the  badness  of  our  ease. 

And  so  we  go^  and  all  the  snags  that  meet  us 
Rub  off  some  points  or  angles  that  had  yezt; 

The  harder  that  each  one  we  pus  may  treat  u% 
The  easier  'tis  to  get  around  the  next : 

Until  at  lastk  quite  sleek  and  sober^ing 

Respectable  old  pebbles  we  become ; 
Ko  more  the  roughness  of  our  nature  knowing; 

We  haattn  onward  to  our  endieu  home.  eswaxs  WtmTT. 
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It  was  one  afternoon  in  September,  in  the  year  1840,  that,  while 
engaged  in  my  counting-room  looking  over  a  trial  balance,  I  was  plea- 
santly surpriBed  by  a  visit  from  my  friend  Dick  B.,  a  last  year's  fledgling 

of College,  and  a  very  good  fellow  withal.    He  had  been  spending 

the  early  season  at  the  Springs,  and,  having  become  ennuyS,  had  returned 
once  more  to  the  city ;  but  a  fortnight  in  the  fashionable-deserted  me* 
tropolis  had  been  quite  enough  to  cure  him  of  his  anticipated  relish  for 
brick  and  mortar :  and  hence  the  call,  accompanied  with  the  proposi- 
tion to  start  on  the  first  of  October  ensuing,  with  gun  and  dog,  knap- 
sadc  and  fishing-rod,  for  the  far  west 

Dick  B.  was  a  man  whom,  from  our  first  acquaintance,  I  had  taken 
an  incipient  affection  for.  Nobld  and  magnanimous  frx)m  nature,  quick 
and  impulsive  from  indulgence,  devoted  exclusively  to  his  studies  till  he 
left  college,  where  he  had  taken  a  high  rank  as  a  classical  scholar,  he 
had  spent  the  last  year  of  his  life  in  society,  the  pleasures  of  which  he 
had  pursued  and  run  through  with  the  same  eagerness  and  zest  that 
characterized  every  other  action  of  his  life.  And  now,  completely  satiated 
with  society  and  its  ceremonious  refinements,  he  hailed  with  joy  his  new 
discovery  of  a  race  of  beings  of  primitive  simplicity  in  their  feelings,  and 
where  they  could  be  found  m  their  primitive  state,  in  their  manners  and 
habits;  generous,  hospitable,  and  grateful ;  brave  and  beautiful ;  uncere- 
monious and  unartificial ;  and  penect  as  God  had  originally  made  them. 

Such  was  Dick's  theory,  based  upon  a  slight  acquaintance  with  a  lovely 
spedmen  of  her  race,  upon  whose  education  no  pains  or  expense  had 
been  spared,  and  who  in  her  culmination  promised  to  realize  all  the  fond 
hopes  and  ardent  wishes  of  her  friends. 

My  acceding  so  readily  to  Dick's  request  was  partly  from  a  habit  of 
sayiiig  yea  to  every  proposition  for  a  ^  lark '  that  he  made,  the  sudden  im- 
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pulse  usuallj  ^ving  tbem  a  leet  which  they  would  have  lost  by  reflec- 
tion and  consideration,  and  partly  from  a  resolution,  already  formed,  to 
devote  a  month  to  relaxation  from  the  oppressive  duties  which  had  con- 
fined me  to  the  city  for  the  previous  year. 

The  first  of  October  brought  a  note  from  Dick,  to  meet  him  on  board 

the  S J  at  the  foot  of street,  at  seven  o'clock  p.  ii.    So  throwing 

into  my  valise  a  doasen  shirts,  cap,  shooting-coat  and  trousers,  woollen 
stockings  and  thick  boots,  I  took  an  extra  glass  of  wine,  and  a  cab  for 
Pier    .    .    . 

Half-past  six  found  me  delivered  at  that  modem  Babel,  a  steam-boat 
landing.  *  Four  for  a  shilling,  swate  as  honey,'  by  a  red-faced  Irish- 
woman, with  a  true  type  of  her  dear  Johnny  hanging  at  her  breast ;  a 
thump  from  the  shoulder  of  her  dear  Johnny,  or  some  other  scoundrel, 
with  a  trunk  on  his  back,  accompanied  with  a  '  Beg  pardon.  Sir ;  did  n't 
see  you.  Sir,'  but  which  nevertheless  sent  me  stumbling  forward,  and 
left  my  hat  in  the  mud  behind ;  an  Evening  Express  (confidentially) 
thrust  into  my  face  by  the  evident  progeny  of  some  mysterious  shoveller, 
who  recovered  my  hat,  and  smoothed  me  mud  over  it  very  carefully  with 
his  cout-sleeve ;  porters  and  cabmen  running,  passengers  hurrying,  cabs 
backing  suddenly  up  and  dumping  their  loads  with  marvellous  facility, 
with  a  few  more  such  pleasant  accompaniments,  came  over  me  with  a 
freshness  that  proved  to  my  own  mind  that  I  must  have  kept  myself 
very  quiet  since  the  world  began  to  move,  and  to  the  minds  of  the  cab- 
men and  porters  that  I  was  possessed  with  a  degree  of  viridity  that 
might  prove  profitable. 

Ploughing  my  way  to  the  forward  deck,  through  the  three  or  four 
hundred  people,  who,  to  a  stranger,  might  have  seemed  to  have  hit  by 
some  unlucky  accident  upon  this  particular  day  and  this  particular  boat 
for  their  journey.  I  discovered  Dick  standing  with  his  arms  a-kimbo, 
surveving  with  no  little  complacency  a  pyramid  of  baggage,  surmounted 
by  a  handsome  little  mulatto  boy,  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  drum- 
ming with  his  heels  the  devil's  tattoo  on  a  champagne-basket 

The  last  bell  rang,  a  few  farewells  were  exchanged,  a  few  hands  shaken, 
and  the  noble  boat,  which  had  been  snorting  and  panting  like  a  wild 
steed  impatient  for  its  liberty,  upon  the  halter  being  thrown  upon  its 
neck,  darted  out  into  the  river  through  its  moving  crowd  of  fellows,  and, 
apparently  uncertain  as  to  its  course,  as  it  made  for  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  turned  ita  head  gradually  north,  and  with  a  final  snort,  started 
on  its  long  race,  with  a  sf^ed  and  untiring  vigor  that  in  an  animal  would 
have  excited  the  world's  surprise. 

Consigning  my  defiled  castor  to  the  care  of  the  illustrious  Sancho,  and 
mounting  in  its  place  a  cap,  I  ascended  the  promenade-deck,  where,  find- 
ing Dick  in  interesting  communion  with  a  pretty  black-eyed  acquaint- 
ance whom  he  had  found,  I  took  a  seat  on  the  after-rail. 

This  I  chose,  to  feel  the  electrical  quivering  of  the  iron-sinewed  mon- 
ster, whose  convulsive  energies,  like  the  leaps  of  a  race-horse  which  you 
are  riding  at  full  speed,  seem  almost  to  identify  themselves  with  and  be-  . 
come  a  part  of  your  own.  The  hissing  of  the  parted  waves,  like  a  fiock 
of  valiant  geese,  as  they  throw  up  their  spiral  necks  in  the  air,  and  then 
disappear  in  the  distance,  denote  your  progress.    The  constantly  shifting 
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and  changing  eceneiy,  the  ^uping  and  re-grouping,  the  opening  and 
shutting  vistaa,  present  a  rapid-moving  double  panorama,  as  it  apparentlj 
passes  you  on  either  side,  which  it  will  occupy  all  your  attention  to  ap- 
preciate and  understand.  When  weary  of  this,  you  have  before  and 
around  you  an  original  and  ever-varying  medley,  whose  objects  of  travel, 
appearance,  manners,  probable  pursuits  and  residences,  can  afford  you 
any  extent  of  speculation. 

On  retiring,  we  found  the  floor  of  the  cabin  covered  with  the  usual 
complement  of  settees  and  their  occupants.  A  black  bushy  head  here ; 
a  bald  and  very  shiny  one  in  close  proximity  to  it ;  a  tall  thin  gentleman 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  half  undressed,  and  looking  very  much 
disgust^  at  the  necessity  of  dispkying  his  leanness  in  the  act  of  denuding, 
composed  a  part  of  the  fore-ground.  Stretched  around  in  every  possi- 
ble variety  of  attitude  and  position,  lay,  sat,  reclined,  and  stood  the  mis- 
erable multitude,  dressed,  undressed,  and  half  dressed,  a  most  unhappy 
group,  each  man  inwardly  wondering  what  in  the  name  of  comfort  could 
have  induced  all  the  rest  to  have  encroached  on  his  exclusive  privily, 
and  looking  upon  each  new-comer  as  a  new  and  unauthorized  intruder. 

'  One  hundred  and  forty,  and  forty-one,'  said  Dick,  deliberately  pulling 
out  his  tickets.  '  One  hundred  and  forty-one  it  is,'  slowly  drawing  open 
the  curtain  of  the  lower  berth,  and  revealing  ensconced  a  remarkably  cor- 
pulent gentleman  in  a  particularly  sound  repose. 

*Sir,' said  Dick. 

No  answer. 

*Sir!' 

No  reply. 

•Well,  this  w  cool  I' 

•  Never  mind,'  said  I ;  '  the  upper  one  no  doubt  he  left  for  you,  as  you 
see  it  is  empty ;  and  you  could  not  certainly  be  so  hard-hearted  as  to 
wish  to  arouse  him  from  such  a  refreshing  slumber.' 

•  I  have  half  a  mind,  nevertheless,  to  try  the  depth  of  his  blubber  with 
the  end  of  my  walking-stick,'  said  Dick,  giving  way  to  my  suggestion  in 
no  veiy  pleasant  temper.  '  I  do  not  believe  the  puppy  is  any  more  asleep 
than  I  am.' 

He  was  not  to  be  aroused. 

Divesting  myself  of  coat,  boots  and  hat,  I  turned  into  the  middle  berth, 
and  was  soon  in  a  dreamy  maze  of  half  forgetfulness,  half  consciousness. 
The  silent  and  shadowy  movements  of  the  waiters,  as  they  stole  noise- 
lessly round  among  the  sleepers,  collecting  the  material  for  their  noo> 
tumal  labors,  the  regular  plunges  and  hissing  of  the  powerful  engine, 
and  the  trembling  of  the  solitary  suspended  lamp,  were  soon  lost  in  in- 
distinct visions  of  bull-dogs  and  bison-bulls,  Indian  maidens  and  red- 
faced  Irish  women,  which  flitted  through  my  &ncy  in  multitudinous  pro- 
fusion. 

I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  very  interesting  interview  with  a  beautiful 
chocolate  damsel,  reclining  on  a  couch  of  tiger-skins,  and  surrounded  by 
the  spoils  of  war  and  implements  of  the  chase,  when  I  was  awakened 
from  my  trance  by  a  sudden  cry  of  *  Fire  I '  *  Fire  I '  *  The  boat 's  on  fire  I ' 
which  was  instantly  echoed  by  a  hundred  mouths,  and  followed  by  a 
noise  and  confusion  that  beggars  description. 
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I  had  barely  time  to  rub  open  my  eyes  and  draw  ande  tbe  curtains, 
when  there  was  a  general  rusli  to  the  companion-way  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  passengers.  Out  they  rolled,  pell-mell,  from  their  berths,  tumbling 
over  one  another  in  the  most  amusing  state  of  confusion.  The  heads 
and  shoulders  of  the  under  tier  were  pounced  upon  as  they  were  protruded 
by  the  upper  tier,  to  the  no  small  damage  of  noses  and  faces.  Slipping, 
tumbling,  swearing,  striking ;  ofBcers  shouting  it  was  a  false  alarm,  which 
was  generally  believed  to  be  a  fetch ;  captain  rolling  on  the  floor,  having 
been  tumbled  over  the  balusters  in  a  vain  attempt  to  stop  the  rush  up 
the  companion-way,  were  a  few  of  the  incidents. 

A  little  fat  man,  with  a  squeaking  voice,  after  one  or  two  abortive  at- 
tempts to  get  up  stairs,  in  which  he  lost  his  wig,  rushed  with  frantic 
energy  to  one  of  the  wedge-like  cabin-windows,  and  thrust  his  person  so 
forcibly  in  that  he  could  neither  advance  nor  recede.  What  he  said,  the 
rudder  could  probably  teU ;  but  the  violent  flapping  of  his  little  lurtle-fin 
legs  was  the  only  indication  we  had  on  this  side  of  his  state  of  feeling. 

One  tall  and  bony,  but  cool  and  collected-looking  man,  whose  specific 
-  gravity  was  certainly  greater  than  water,  but  whose  natural  gravity  was 
much  greater  than  the  specific,  after  getting  out  of  his  berth,  stretching 
himself,  and  giving  a  glance  at  the  scene  of  confusion,  coolly  walked  to 
the  steward's  closet,  and  after  some  fumbling,  came  out  with  two  jugs  1 
Drawing  the  cork  of  one,  and  smelling  the  contents,  he  applied  it  to  his 
mouth,  and  afler  a  long  pull,  smacked  his  lips  with  ^eat  apparent  gusto, 
:and  pouring  the  remaining  contents  on  the  floor,  replaced  the  cork,  which 
he  drove  in  forcibly.  The  same  process  was  repeated  with  the  other  jug, 
Abe  lifting  up  of  the  eye-brows  in  each  case  denoting  a  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion. He  then  took  a  sheet,  and  giving  an  additional  blow  to  the  corks, 
tied  one  jug  in  each  end ;  and  after  walking  to  the  unoccupied  window, 
and  noticing  the  height  of  the  water,  slung  under  his  shoulders  his  ready- 
made  life-preserver,  and  sat  down  quietly,  to  wait  till  the  companion-way 
should  be  clear. 

The  small  and  choked  passage  made  the  exit  very  slow,  and  the  crowd 
still  more  furious.  Determined  at  length  to  have  a  little  closer  view, 
I  was  upon  the  point  of  jumping  from  my  berth,  when  a  hand  from 
above  pushed  me  back,  and  the  next  instant  Dick  vaulted  over  my  head, 
and  lighted  astride  the  n«ck  of  the  corpulent  gentleman,  who  had  so 
coolly  taken  possession  of  'forty-one,  and  who  was  at  that  instant  slowly 
emerging  from  his  den. 

*Fire !  fire ! '  cried  Dick,  twisting  his  legs  together. 

*  Get  off,  you  scoundrel  1 '  said  the  corpulent  man. 
'  Murder ! '  said  Dick. 

*  Get  off,  you  villain,  or  I  will  murder  you  V 

*  Help !  help  1  I  am  drowning ! '  said  Dick,  twisting  his  legs  tighter,  and 
seizing  the  stout  man  by  each  of  his  ears. 

This  was  too  much  for  poor  human  nature,  and  a  desperate  struggle 
ensued,  which  terminated  in  their  rolling  together  on  the  cabin-floor,  Dick 
still  maintaining  his  position,  and  the  stout  gentleman's  face  blazing  with 
rage  and  vexation. 

*0h,  my  poor  mother  1  I  shall  never  see  her  again  I'  blubbered  Dick, 
holding  on  with  the  energy  of  a  drowning  man. 
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* your  mother,  Sir  I  let  go  of  my  ears  I ' 

Here  Dick  gave  a  tremendous  twist  of  bis  legs,  at  whicli  the  fat  gen- 
tleman opened  his  mouth,  and  evinced  decided  symptoms  of  strangula- 
tion. 

'  If  I  get  up  I  will  pound  you  to  a  mummy,  you  villain,  Sir  I ' 

Dick  took  a  better  bold. 

'  Do  you  intend  to  let  me  up 9'  said  the  'prisoner.' 

'  I  wonder  bow  far  it  is  to  land  ? '  said  Dick. 

Here  the  round  gentleman  made  a  violent  plunge,  which  resulted  in 
a  somerset ;  and  had  not  Dick  maintained  his  position  astride  his  neck, 
I  do  not  know  bow  far  be  would  have  rolled. 

Succeeding  at  last  in  recovering  from  the  convulsions  into  which  the 
scene  bad  thrown  me,  I  jumped  from  the  berth,  and  extricating  the  suf- 
ferer from  his  embarrassments  with  some  little  difficulty,  rais^  him  to 
bis  feet,  and  pointing  to  the  companion-way,  up  which  the  tall  man,  who 
had  been  an  amused  spectator  of  the  affray,  was  retreating,  his  jugs  still 
slung  under  his  arms,  intimated  that  if  be  expected  to  save  himself  no 
time  was  to  be  lost.  But  no :  rage  bad  succeeded  fear,  and  the  sole  ob- 
jects of  his  existence  appeared  to  be,  fir&t  to  regulate  lus  wind-pipe,  and 
then  to  avenge  himself  on  Dick;  and  it  was  not  till,  tapping  my  forehead 
significantly  with  my  fore-finger,  and  bending  my  thumb  mysteriously 
toward  Dick,  I  conveyed  the  impression  that  he  was  a  little  damaged  in 
the  upper  works — in  fact  nothing  less  than  insane — that  I  succeeded  in 
quieting  him. 

Casting  first  a  look  of  incredulity,  and  then  one  of  mild  compassion 
and  contempt  upon  Richard,  be  seized  his  coat,  and  enveloping  himself 
in  its  ample  folds,  prepared  to  mount  the  deck  and  encounter  me  appre- 
hended danger. 

He  was,  however,  spared  the  trouble,  and  the  Hudson  the  pain  of 
having  such  a  sizzling  hot  subject  thrust  into  its  bosom. 

The  tide  had  turned,  and  he  was  encountered  on  the  stairs  by  the  re- 
turn current  of  angry,  laughing,  scolding,  jesting,  half-naked,  tattered  pas- 
sengers, who  had  made  the  important  discovery  that  there  was  after  all 
no  tire  or  explosion  ;  nothing  more,  in  fact,  than  the  crazy  fancies  of  a 
man  troubled  with  the  night-mare,  whose  alarming  cries  had  found  an 
answering  echo  in  the  breasts  of  some  half-dozen  others,  from  whom  the 
contagion  spread  to  the  rest  with  the  rapidity  of  wild-fire. 

I  nave  often  thought  that  there  is  no  better  test  of  a  man's  temper  than 
an  unnecessary  fright  or  alarm ;  and  the  difiiculty  in  this  case  with  which 
sundry  staid  personages  controlled  their  anger  at  being  so  suddenly  as- 
tonished out  of  their  dignity,  and  the  unqualified  pleasure  with  which  a 
few  of  the  victims  enjoyed  the  joke,  as  they  believed  it,  were  as  good  in- 
dications of  natural  temper  as  of  the  amount  at  stake,  which  last  is  so 
well  supposed  to  generally  regulate  one's  care  for  life. 

The  little  fat  man  who  had  been  serving  as  a  plug  to  the  cabin-window, 
and  who  bad  been  enjoying  the  pleasing  contemplation  of  the  waves, 
rising  to  his  excited  imagination  with  alarming  rapidity,  and  about  to 
engulf  liim.  was  seized  by  the  legs  by  him  of  the  jugs,  and  after  several 
powerful  efforts  drawn  in.    If  he  could  have  been  wire-drawn,  or  lengtb- 
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ened  out  by  being  pulled  through  the  other  way,  it  would  have  been  a 
decided  improvement  to  his  person. 

Dick^s  friend  I  noticed  making  a  vain  attempt  to  obtain  firom  the  in- 
dignant captain,  who  would  not  listen  to  a  won},  the  name  and  address 
ofhis  volunteer  cravat  How  he  disposed  of  himself  for  the  night  I  was 
never  able  to  ascertain.  One  thing  is  certain,  he  did  not  trust  himself  in 
Dick's  vicinity. 

The  man  of  the  jugs  exchanged  with  the  steward  his  ready-made  life- 
preserver  for  a  pair  of  clean  sheets,  and  quietly  turned  in,  being  soon 
after  followed  by  most  of  the  remaining  passengers.  My  last  recoUeo- 
tion  is  of  bemg  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  bugle-note  of  his  snore,  which  had 
been  sensibly  stimulated  by  some  cause,  not  in  any  way  of  course  con- 
nected with  the  contents  of  the  jugs. 


IB       OKLT      IK       MT      DBSAMB. 


au]r«xir<»BA.M. 


A  FOBx  is  eyer  at  my  side, 

Mid  sorrow,  pain,  and  tears ; 
And  oonstant  stilly  whste'er  betide, 

Through  long  and  weary  years : 
And  oft,  when  evening^e  fairest  etar 

In  radiant  beauty  ^eama, 
I  elasp  her  hand  in  mine,  but  ah  I 

T  is  only  in  my  dreams. 


When  grief  and  care  npon  my  heart 

like  darkening  ehadows  fall ; 
When  thoee  from  whom  fate  bids  me  part 

Have  ^ne  beyond  recall ; 
When  fhenda  are  few,  and  hearts  grow  cold, 

And  earth  a  desert  seema^ 
That  form  is  with  me  as  of  old, 

But  only  in  my  dreams  I 


Hough  youth  has  fled,  and,  day  by  day, 

The  hopes  of  manliood's  prime, 
lake  £ided  leaves,  are  borne  away 

XJpon  the  tide  of  time ; 
And  though  my  years  grow  dark  and  chill 

In  life's  declmiBg  beams, 
That  presence  will  be  with  me  still, 

But  only  in  my  dreams! 
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THS     DYING     OALIFOBKIAK. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Paoi6o,  in  a  wild  sequestered  Ttlt, 
Lay  a  miner,  faint  and  weary,  with  a  visage  wan  and  pale ; 
The  deep  blue  yaolt  of  heaven  alone  was  o'er  him  spread. 
The  green  turf  of  the  valley  was  the  dying  sufferer's  bed. 

At  his  fee^  a  mountain  river  over  golden  sands  was  rolled. 
For  a  thousand  eager  miners  washing  out  the  glittering  gold: 
lien  had  left  a  fellow-morta]«  far  from  friends,  to  die  done^ 
For  the  love  of  gold  had  hardened  human  sympathies  to  stone. 

The  sufferer,  pale  and  languid,  turned  his  dull  and  glazing  eye 
To  the  fleecy  clouds  of  whiteness  that  flecked  the  western  sky. 
The  scene  was  passing  lovely :  Nevada's  pealcs  of  snow 
Reflecting  the  rich  son-light  on  the  sleepmg  vales  below : 

The  mountains  in  the  distance  flung  aloft  their  summits  bleak. 

In  calm  and  silent  grandeur,  peak  rising  over  peak, 

Until  their  shadowy  outlines  were  lost  unto  the  view. 

And  the  splintered,  snow-capped  pinnacles  were  bathed  in  heavenly  blue. 

But  that  wan  and  pallid  sufferer,  as  restlesslv  he  lay, 
Marked  not  those  scenes  of  beauty,  for  his  thoughts  were  far  away; 
Far  away  to  loved  New-England,  where  a  happy,  joyous  band 
Had  welcomed  him  in  gladness  to  his  rugged  mountain  strand. 

He  dies^  that  youthful  dreamer;  but  hi^  wild  and  fevered  brain 

Was  roving  in  the  pleatont  scenes  of  his  early  home  again : 

A  mother^s  face  bent  o'er  him  as  he  drew  his  latest  breath. 

And  a  smile  played  o'er  his  features  when  his  eye  grew  dim  in  death. 

As  the  sun  was  slowly  sinking  'neath  the  broad  Pacific's  wave^ 

The  heartless  hands  of  strangers  laid  the  dreamer  in  his  grave. 

No  prayer  was  breathed,  no  tear  was  shed,  no  shroud  enclosed  his  breast, 

But  with  cold,  unfeeling  mockery  they  laid  him  to  his  rest 

Hoarsely  broke  the  solemn  surges  on  Atlantic's  rock-bound  shore; 
Their  deep  tones  were  the  requiem  of  him  whose  life  was  o'er : 
And  a  wail  came  from  New-England,  a  wail  lor  the  departed, 
From  a  father,  brother,  sister,  and  a  mother  broken-hearted. 

To  that  western  El  Dorado,  that  gorgeous  land  of  gold. 

The  tide  of  emigration  its  mighty  waves  hath  rolled ; 

And  thousands  Uiat  were  toiling  for  the  sold  which  millions  crave 

Have  died  alone  and  friendless^  and  found  a  stranger^s  grave. 

In  Nevada's  mountain  gorges,  in  every  golden  glen 
In  Sacramento's  valley,  repose  New-Eosland  men : 
Along  each  gliding  rivulet^  with  music  m  its  flow, 
Full  many  a  hopeful  dreamer  is  sleeping  lone  and  low. 

California  hath  her  treasures,  whose  value  is  untold. 

But  her  soil  holds  treasures  dearer,  more  priceless  far  than  gold : 

For  many  noble  spirits  in  her  bosom  are  at  rest^ 

And  the  gold  sands  of  her  valleys  shroud  many  a  manly  breast 


i' 
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MORE     TRANSCRIPTS 

VBOM   THB   DOCKET   OF   A  LATB   SEEBIFV. 

TBB       BOSOBB. 


I  WAS  at  a  dry-goods'  store  in  the  Bowery  one  evening,  engaged  in 
the  service  of  several  writs  of  replevin,  attended  by  the  plamliflfe  therein, 
with  some  of  their  clerks,  whose  business  it  was  to  select  from  the  stock 
in  the  store  the  articles  called  for  by  my  writs.  They,  the  said  clerks, 
being  directed  by  me,  placed  the  goods  identi6ed  by  them  respectively 
as  belonging  to  their  several  employers,  and  which  were  described  in  the 
aforesaid  writs,  in  parcels  by  themselves,  until  the  search  had  been  made 
complete;  and  while  they  were  thus  engaged,  opportunity  was  afforded 
to  the  rest  of  the  company  to  converse  with  each  other. 

The  subject  most  natural  to  us  was  the  varied  difficulties  and  trials  to 
which  a  sheriff  was  subject  One  declared  'it  was  a  thankless  office;' 
another  '  disagreed  with  the  last  speaker,  inasmuch  as  a  sheriff  must  en- 
loy  a  pleasing  satisfaction  in  restoring  to  one  the  goods  unlawfully  held 
>y  another.'  Another  admitted  '  that,  although  the  sheriff  had  the  power 
to  do  an  infinity  of  good,  he  was  placed  in  circumstances  at  times  when 
he  was  the  instrument  of  great  wrong.'  Another  remarked  '  that  the 
sheriff  was  merely  a  ministerial  officer,  and  had  no  right,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, but  to  obey  his  writ,  and  that  the  indulgence  of  any  senti- 
ment by  him  contrary  to  the  interest  and  rights  of  the  plaintiff  was  not 
warranted  by  law.'  '  Yet,'  said  another, '  the  sheriff  is  frequently  placed 
in  serious  difficulty ;  and  beside,  he  is  imposed  upon  very  often ;  and 
such  impositions  are  put  upon  him  as  seriously  to  jeopard  him  in  the  way 
of  dollars  and  cents.' 

To  all  of  these  speculations  expressed,  and  to  others,  which  are  legion, 
not  expressed,  I  inwardly  said  'Amen ; '  and  yet  how  few  are  there  who 
know  any  thing  of  the  agitations  and  worriment  to  which  those  of  our 
cloth  are  subject ! 

'  I  know,'  continued  the  last  speaker, '  of  an  incident  of  veiy  recent 
occurrence,  related  to  me  by  a  party  who  was  interested,  and,  by-the-by, 
a  funny  affair,  of  a  dodge  perpetrated  by  my  informant  upon  one  of  the 
deputies  of  the  sheriff.  The  facts  are  these :  The  sheriff  had  a  writ 
against  my  informant,  and  two  days  since,  at  a  very  convenient  hour  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  doubtless  to  the  sheriff  known,  who  is  expected 
to  know  at  what  time  a  defendant  is  surely  *  at  home,'  asked  the  child 

who  answered  his  knock  at  the  door,  if  Mr. was  at  home.    The 

child  answered  that  he  was,  and  the  child  was  thereupon  desired  by  the 
officer  to  point  out  to  him  the  particular  room  or  apartment  occupied  by 
the  defendant  And  while  the  child  was  proceeding  with  the  sheriff  to 
do  what  was  requested  of  her,  a  person  met  the  sheriff  in  the  hall  of  the 
house,  and  desired  to  know  his  business.     '  I  wish  to  see  Mr.  ■ 


the  sheriff  answered.    '  Mr. is  not  at  home,'  replied  the  man. 

<  Not  at  home  I '  said  the  sheriff,  with  surprise.    '  I  was  told,'  he  added, 
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*  by  the  little  girl  who  opened  the  door,  that  Mr. was  at  home.' 

*  Oh,  ye»,  yes,'  replied  the  man,  *  Mr.  ■  was  at  home  a  moment 
ago ;  just  got  his  tea,  and  left  the  house.  I  am  a  boarder  with  him,  and 
we  are  very  intimate,  and  if  you  would  leave  your  business  and  your 
name  wilh  me,  I  will  communicate  the  same  to  him,  and  he  will  call  on 
you.  Si r,  promptly,'  ^Promptly  ! '  said  the  sheriff,  emphasizing  tl»e  word ; 
and  having  doubts  on  his  mind  whether  or  no  the  party  wiUi  whom  he 
was  speaking  was  not  the  veritable  defendant,  he  continued :  *  Promptly  I ' 
still  emphasizing  the  word ;  *  I  think  yovk  are  the  man  I  want  to  see ;  I 
think  you  are  the  man  whom  I  have  been  asking  for.'  '  Indeed  I  am  not,' 
replied  the  man ;  '  but  you  had  better  leave  your  name  and  residence,  and 
when  he  comes  in  I  will  direct  him  to  call  and  see  you  at  once,  if  you 
desire  it' 

*  Well,'  continued  the  narrator,  *  the  sheriff  was  satisfied,  and  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  his  card,  and  handed  it  to  the  man,  with  special  injunc- 
tions to  give  it  to  Mr. as  soon  as  he  got  home,  with  the  request 

that  Mr. should  call  on  the  sheriff  *  promptly  '  at  his  residence. 

'As  soon,'  continued  the  narrator,  'as  the  card  was  handed  to  the 

Earty,  the  thing  was  out  What  was  suspicion  was  now  surety,  and 
Ir. ,  the  defendant,  my  informant,  who  was  no  other  than  the 

veritable  defendant,  rejoiced  considerably  at  his  escape,  as  he  had  it, 
'from  the  clutches  of  the  law  and  the  vigilance  of  one  of  the  most  lynx* 
eyed  of  the  oflBcers  of  the  law.' ' 

'Funny,  ain't  it?'  was  the  general  response  of  the  auditors.  'Hal 
ba  I  ha  1 '     And  they  laughed  heartily  at  the  '  sell '  of  the  sheriff. 

'  Come,  sheriff,'  said  several  of  them  to  me, '  why  do  n't  you  laugh  t 
It  is  a  good  one:  cunning  fellow  that,  wasn't  he?' 

'  Gentlemen,'  I  replied, '  he  was  shrewd ;  but  I  fancy  that  there  is  an 
adjective  which  will  demonstrate  that  the  sheriff  who  had  charge  of  that 
business  is  not  yet  'sold.'  It  takes  two  always  to  make  a  bargain;  the 
seller  and  buyer.  But  may  I  ask,  Sir,'  addressing  myself  to  the  narra- 
tor of  the  '  sell,' '  the  name  of  the  party,  your  informant  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Sir,'  said  he, '  with  pleasure.     His  name  is  James  Hazelton.' 

'  Uazelton !  that's  my  own  case  1 '  I  inwardly  said :  and  so  it  was.  The 
facts  as  detailed  were  substantially  true,  and  I  at  once  determined  to  pos- 
sess myself  of  all  the  information  as  to  the  whereabout  of  the  '  dodger ' 
other  than  his  residence,  as  at  that  place  I  was  considerably  well  known 
and  appreciated. 

With  tliis  determination,  I  asked  the  narrator  of  the  '  sell '  where  the- 
party  could  be  found,  stating  to  him  that  it  was  a  contemptible  trick  on 
Mr.  Hazelton's  part,  and  that  I  would  like  to  know  all  about  him,  so  as 
to  assist  the  sheriff  in  his  efforts  to  find  the  man  who  had  so  grossly  de- 
ceived him. 

The  merchant,  thus  interrogated  by  me,  answered, '  that  he  knew  the. 
whereabout  of  Hazelton.  He  was  accustomed  to  visit  the  auction-houses 
of  Uie  city,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  various  odd  lots  that  are  occa- 
sionally sold  at  those  houses ;  that  Hazelton  was  generally  at  a  certain 
auction  establishment  in  William-street  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day, 
say  about  two  or  three  times  a-week.' 

'Now,'  thought  I,  'here  is  a  chance,  with  a  little  trouble,  to  catch 
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my  man : '  and  forthwith,  on  the  next  day,  I  started  on  my  raiasion  of 
loye ;  for  so  it  was,  because  I  was  anxious  to  embrace  him.  Reader, 
start  not  at  the  thought  that  runs  through  your  mind.  '  Embrace,  in- 
deed I — mission  of  lo^e ! '  I  think  I  hear  you  say.  *  Embrace  1  Ay,  the 
embrace  of  the  bear.    Mission  of  love,  indeed  1 ' 

I  called  at  all  the  auction-houses  in  William-street,  stopped  a  little  while 
at  each  of  them,  and  did  not  find  my  man.  I  could  not '  gire  it  up  so.' 
I  continued  my  search  anxiously  and  vigorously  for  several  days,  giving 
out  to  no  one  what  my  business  was,  and  what  was  my  fondest  desire. 

A  week  had  elapsed,  and  still,  like  Harry  Hammer,  *I  ham  hon  the 
watch  ; '  but  not  like  him  altogether,  for  he  fell  asleep  on  his  post  My 
eyes  were  wide  awake ;  so  too  were  my  senses.  I '  felt  it  in  my  bones  * 
that  Hazelton  would  be  mine. 

I  had  seen  Hazelton  but  once,  and  I  was  certain  that  I  possessed 
enough  of  his  lineaments  in  my  mind^s  eye  to  be  able  to  fully  reoogmzQ 
him  at  first  sight  I  visited  and  revisited  the  auction-rooms,  scanned 
every  one's  face  and  features,  still  without  success  in  my  earnest  desires 
and  hopes. 

At  length  I  resolved  to  revisit  the  auction-rooms  once  more :  with  this 

determination  I  entered  Messrs.  C and  T 's  establifihment,  and 

when  I  got  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  which  leads  to  their  rooms,  I  looked 
around  me,  and  carefully  observed  the  faces  of  all  the  persons  congre- 
gated around  the  salesman.  I  was  for  the  time  an  observer.  I  saw  my 
man,  I  thought    I  looked  again :  'tis  he,  'tis  he  I  and  he  recognized  me. 

*  Four  and  a  half:  going,  going,  four  and  a  half  the  yard ! '  cried  the 
salesman.  .  I  walked  quickly  and  smartly  around  and  between  the  buy- 
ers and  others,  looked  up,  and  my  man  was  gone :  missed  for  a  moment, 
I  caught  his  face  again. 

'Going!  going,  at  four  and  a  half!  have  you  done!'  cried  the  auc 
tioneer.  I  was  after  my  dodger :  he  was  veritably  a  dodger ;  dodging 
here  and  there,  and  I  dodging  after  him.  The  race  was  getting  interest- 
ing to  him  and  me.  The  room  was  crowded ;  the  race  at  first  was 
around  the  edges  of  the  company,  Hazelton  walking  fast  at  first,  dodg- 
ing in  and  through  the  centre  of  the  crowd ;  I  after  him  as  unconcem- 
edOy  as  one  could  be  in  a  hunt  of  that  kind.  The  chase  continued,  and 
meanwhile  the  parties  present  began  to  look,  then  to  inquire  the  cause 
of  the  great  commotion. 
'Four  and  a  half  the  yard  I  going  at  four  and  a  half!  will  any  one 
ive  me  an  advance  f '  cried  the  auctioneer.  '  Gentlemen,  why  do  n't  you 
►id?'  said  he ;  *why  don't  you  bid!' 

*  Well,  we  won't  now — stay  where  you  are,  Mr.  Salesman ;  there 's  flm 
afloat ! '  said  one  of  the  by-standers ;  and  immediately  it  was  whispered 
around  them  that '  I  was  Uie  sherifif,  and  had  got  my  game  in  a  stump, 
and  was  proceeding  to  smoke  him  out' 

*  Give  them  a  chance ;  fair  play ;  shake  the  bag  well.  Sheriff ! '  cried 
one  of  the  party;  and  meanwhile  was  heard  the  salesman's  anxious 
'  Four  and  a  half!  going !  going ! '  '  Give  them  room ;  clear  the  pas- 
sage ;  hurrah  for  the  Sheriff !     Go  it,  Shorty ;  he 's  got  good  bottom.' 

'Going!  going!'  said  the  salesman.    'Four  and  a  half,  going!  once.' 
'Go  it,  Hazel    Go  it,  Sheriff!'  cried  the  excited  crowd.    It  was  an 
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interesting  time ;  the  aiKtioneer  standing  on  a  counter,  his  head  elevated 
above  all  the  rest,  hammer  in  hand,  crying  oat,  *  Four  and  a  half !  going, 
going  1    Will  any  one  give  a  quarter  ? ' 

*  Be  easy ;  no  one  ads  for  quarters,  Mr.  Auctioneer,  but  you.  Haze 
wants,  but  can't  get  it  Go  it,  Haze!  Oo  it.  Sheriff  I  The  sheriff's 
good  at  a  long  race.  Go  it,  Short-legs  I '  Thus  impelled,  I  continued 
Uie  race  after  my  man.  Meanwhile  the  excitement  mew  hotter,  the  fun 
more  racy ;  the  crowd,  full  of  exhilaration,  mounted  the  stands  and  coun- 
ters, and  thus  had  a  full  field  of  sight  to  witness  the  game  yield. 

'  Going  at  four  and  a  half  the  yard  !  Going  at  four  and  a  half,  twice  1 ' 
The  egress  was  barricaded  by  living  bodies,  and  I  was  certain  that  while 
that  favor  was  shown  to  me,  fair  play,  and  an  open  field,  I  asked  and 
desired  no  odds.  Sufficient  glory  was  there  in  the  affair  for  me,  that  the 
man's  meanness  would  be  made  apparent  to  the  by-standers,  who  judged, 
of  course,  that  I  had  the  majesty  of  the  law  on  my  side,  and  ther^ore 
would  not  interfere  to  assist  him  in  escaping. 

I  pursued  him  vigorously.  He  had  the  advantage  of  me  in  one  re- 
spect :  he  had  longer  legs  Uian  I  had.  He  was  a  dodger,  indeed ;  dodg- 
ing here  and  there,  now  under,  and  around,  and  about  the  crowd. 

*  Going  at  four  and  a  half,  half,  half,  half,  arf^  arf,  and  arf,  four  and  a 
half.' 

'  Go  it,  Sheriff  1  Go  it.  Haze  1  Go  it,  Shorty  I  Hurrah  for  the  wad- 
dler!  now  he's  in  for  him;  pow  he's — no  —  a  little  faster,  Sheriff  I 
Good  !     Go  it !     Ha !  ha !  ha  I  he 's  got  him  I  he 's  got  him  1 ' 

'  Going  I  going ! '  cried  the  auctioneer  at  the  same  moment  '  Going  1 
going  f  gone  1 '  and  down  came  the  hammer,  as  I  laid  my  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  Hazelton. 

'Hurrah!  three  cheers  for  the  sheriff!'  and  they  were  given  right 
lusUly. 

Hazelton  thus  caught,  and  in  so  public  a  place,  and  amidst  his  friends 
and  acquaintances,  too,  looked  unutterable  things,  and  addressed  me  after 
recovermg  himself  in  the  mildest  manner  possible.  (I  began  to  think 
that  he  was  then  very  amiable.^  He  begg^  me  not  to  expose  him  any 
farther,  while  around  us  the  whole  crowd  assembled  to  know  the  cause 
of  the  exciting  race  we  had  had. 

'For  God's  sake,'  cried  Hazelton,  'Sheriff,  don't  expose  me;  I  am  a 
ruined  man  if  you  do ;  my  credit  will  be  destroyed  for  ever !  For  God's 
sake  do  n't  do  such  a  cruel  thing  1' 

'Expose  you!'  said  I,  triumphantly.  'I  expose  you?  No,  no,  my 
friend;  this  proceeding  is  all  of  your  own  creation.'  'Gentlemen,'  said 
I  to  the  crowd, '  this  man  deceived  me,  lied  to  me.'  And  I  recapitulated 
to  them  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  of  my  having  a  writ  against 
Hazelton ;  my  application  at  his  house ;  his  denial  of  his  person ;  his 
bragging  of  having  done  the  sheriff,  or  selling  the  sheriff;  and  hence 
the  anxiety  of  my  mind  in  not  agreeing  to  the  '  «e//,'  and  my  determina- 
tion to  make  him  revoke  the  '  sell '  in  as  public  a  manner  as  he  could. 

'Shame!  shame!  served  him  right,  Sheriff!'  said  several  voices; 
'served  him  right!  If  you  have  any  more  agony  to  pile  on  him,  put 
it  onl' 

'Ay,  ay,  gentlemen,'  said  I, '  a  little  more  left ; '  and  I  thereupon  drew 
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the  writ  from  my  pocket,  and  demanded  of  Hazelton  that  he  should 
endorse  the  writ  as  being  served  in  the  presence  of  twelve  of  the  gentle- 
men present,  who  consented  to  become  witnesses  in  order  still  farUier  to 
degrade  the  architect  of  the  '  stlV 

Amid  *  all  the  accumulated  horrors,'  poor  Hazelton  did  as  I  required 
him.  Indeed,  he  was  then  the  smallest  piece  of  infinity.  lie  acknowl- 
edged to  me  he  was  rightly  served :  begged  my  pardon,  and  said, '  I  'II 
never  try  that  again.' 

*  Not  on  me,  I  fancy,'  said  L 

*  Not  on  any  body ;  rightly  served,'  apostrophized  he. 

*  Rightly  served ! '  said  the  crowd. 

*Now,  gentlemen,'  cried  the  auctioneer, '  as  this  bit  of  amusement  is 
over,  I  announce  that  the  order  of  the  day  will  be  resumed.  Gentlemen,' 
continued  he,  'what  shall  I  have  the  yard  for  this  silk?  Thirty-five, 
^y^  five ;  forty,  forty ;  going  at  forty  cents  I  goiug  at  forty !  forty-five, 
five,  fi^e,  five,  five,  forty-five  cents  a  yard  I  going  I  going  I  gone ! '  And 
I  was  gone,  as  the  hammer  came  down.  flao^^x. 
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AVw-rorit,  1853. 


BT     WILLIaV     PITT     PA,Z.1CaR 


What  heanty  smiles  from  cloudless  skies 
When  night  with  twinkling  lastre  gleams ! 

Yet  lovelier  far,  to  these  fond  eyes, 
The  light  that  from  thy  casement  beams. 


The  Persian  holds  the  East  divine. 
And  thither  bows  on  bended  knee ; 

But  in  thy  chamber's  lighted  shrine 
A  dearer  kubleh*  snmee  for  me. 


How  oft,  when  lated  and  forlorn 
I've  faltered  on  my  darkling  way, 

That  casement,  like  the  glance  of  morn, 
Has  filled  the  midnight  vale  with  day ! 


Oh,  fair  the  blush  of  orient  skies, 
And  lovely  evening's  starry  gleams ; 

But  dearer  far,  to  these  fond  eyes. 
The  light  that  from  thy  casement  gleams ! 


'  Sfii  Latard*!  *NinoTeh,'  anent  the  recedis. 
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ON      TBB      8T.      CROIZ. 

ADDRSSSXD    TO    CAPTAIN    D.     T.     RTAM,     OF    THX     SHIP     '  RIO     ORANDE.' 
BT     W.      B,     QLArxXR. 


St.  Cboiz  I  I  have  been  dreaming  of  the  happy  days  gone  by, 

When  first  thy  broad,  blue  waters  flashed  in  beauty  on  my  eye : 

I  saw  again,  in  fancy,  thy  steep  and  rocky  shore, 

Thy  pine-dad  bluffs,  thy  long,  green  slopes,  with  haryest  sprinkled  o'er  : 

And  once  again  a  manly  form  seemed  standing  close  to  mine 

Upon  the  Rio  Gbande's  deck,  and  Rtan,  it  was  thine  1 


It  was  the  depth  of  summer :  clear  wayes  and  clearer  skies 

Were  steeped  in  all  the  softness  that  in  northern  nature  lies ; 

Our  ship  lay  idly  sleeping  on  the  riyer*s  sleeping  breast, 

And  from  the  ^hore  there  blew  at  times  a  breeze  that  breathed  of  rest ; 

The  flag  hung  drooping  from  the  mastf  oh  I  joyful  was  the  day 

When  on  the  Rio  Gbamdk's  deck  I  dreamed  the  hours  away  I 


How  fresh  and  fair  the  morning  broke,  and  melted  in  the  waye, 
How  rang  the  lusty  *  Yo-heave-ho  T  the  toiling  sailors  gave ; 
How  glistened  in  the  sun-light  the  white  and  flapping  sail?, 
How  freshly  came  the  odor  of  the  salt  sea  on  the  gales! 
Old  Ocean  I  neyer  had  I  pined  to  be  a  child  of  thee 
Till,  on  the  Rio  Grande's  deck,  I  mused  upon  the  sea. 


0  days  of  blessed  peacefulness  I  0  nights  of  calm  repose, 
When  life's  stream  flowed  as  fairly  as  that  far-off  riyer  flows ; 
When  we  watched  the  sun  at  morning,  or  when,  at  twilight  gray. 
We  saw  the  red  moon  rising  o'er  the  dying  bed  of  day; 
When  gentle  ones,  that  gazed  with  us  upon  that  silent  tide. 
Stood  on  the  Rio  Grande's  deck  in  silence  at  our  side. 


True  hearts  are  beating  on  the  land,  and  honest  hands  are  there, 

And  frank  and  faithful  spirits  dwell  where  blows  the  mountain  air : 

But  as  honest,  frank,  and  faithful  make  their  homes  upon  the  sea, 

And,  gallant  sailor!  who  could  find  a  truer  one  than  theef 

Ah !  all  I  felt  I  still  can  feel,  but  yainly  try  to  tell, 

When  on  the  Rio  Grande's  deck  I  said  to  thee,  'Farewell!* 


Fade  out  from  memory,  gayer  scenes  I    I  will  not  mourn  your  loss : 
If  but  the  gold  of  life  is  leffc^  who  cares  to  keep  its  dross? 
But,  oh!  in  dark  and  dreary  hours,  return,  dear  thought^  to  me, 
As  birds  in  tempest  seek  their  nest  upon  the  storm-swept  tree, 
The  thought  of  that  departed,  too  swift  departed  time. 
When  on  the  Rio  Grande's  deck  joy  rang  its  sweetest  chime. 

J^iWwUe,  {Me.,)  Aug,  23, 1853. 
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BURNING  OP  THE  HBNET  CLAT 


ZM     AW    SPt8TZ.B     TO     TK>     SDITOK. 

BMuks  of  tJU  HudBont  Auguat  SSO,  18S3. 

Dear  ^Kkick.':  Just  one  month  has  rolled  by  since  the  terrible 
catastrophe  to  the  *  Henry  Clay '  occurred  before  my  door :  and  with  the 
flight  of  time,  the  intense  excitement  incident  to  Uie  occasion  has  in  a 
measure  passed  away.  The  hundreds  and  thousands  who  visited  the  scene 
of  the  disaster  through  motives  of  curiosity,  and  the  thousands  through- 
out the  whole  country  who  read  the  heart-rending  accounts  at  the  time, 
with  a  thrill  of  horror,  now  recall  the  occurrence  only  as  one  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  day :  as  a  thing  not  to  be  remembered,  but  forgotten. 

But  there  are  some  (alas  I  too  many)  who  can  '  never  tear  the  bleed- 
ing image  from  the  heart'  The  soul-stricken  father  and  the  heart- 
broken mother  will  long  '  mourn  for  their  children  because  they  are  not ; ' 
the  widow's  long,  flowing  weeds  stiU  remind  sympathizing  friends  of 
him  who  has  prematurely  gone  before ;  the  disconsolate  husband  refuses 
yet  to  realize  the  sad  truth,  and  would  fain  believe  it  all  a  dream ;  while 
the  tender  orphan,  as  yet  unconscious  of  its  loss,  will  only  learn  by  buf- 
feting, single-handed  and  alone,  with  the  rude  world,  how  great  a  calam- 
ity befell  its  early  days. 

Meanwhile,  the  waten  of  the  majestic  Hudson  roll  on  in  their  cease- 
less course,  ever  burying  themselves  in  their  own  ocean,  unmindful  of  the 
scores  of  human  beings  they  have  so  recently  washed  into  the  fathom- 
less ocean  of  eternity. 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  burning  vessel  by  a  servant's 
exclaiming,  *  There's  a  steam-boat  on  fire  I '  Rushing  to  the  window,  a 
sight  met  my  eyes  at  once  awful  and  sublime.  It  was  a  bright,  beauti- 
ful afternoon;  the  river  was  perfectly  smooth,  unruffled  even  by  the 
strong  breeze  prevailing  at  the  time,  as  down  the  stream,  with  fearful 
rapidity^  came  what  seemed  a  mass  of  living  fire  I  It  was  the  steamer 
Henrt  Clat.  Beneath  her  roUed  the  waters  of  the  Hudson ;  above  and 
around  her  forked  flames  of  fire  darted  forth ;  while  at  the  same  moment 
a  hundred  human  voices  rent  the  air  with  their  shrieks. 

I  started  immediately  for  the  river,  but  had  hardly  reached  the  water's 
edge  when  the  boat,  her  helm  having  been  in  the  mean  time  directed 
to  the  shore,  struck  the  bank  with  terrific  velocity,  ploughing  up  the 
earth,  as  but  a  moment  before  she  had  ploughed  the  waves.  The  scene 
that  ensued  beggars  all  description  :  I  can  only  inadequately  attempt  it 

The  tremendous  shock  occasioned  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  boat 
was  run  ashore  precipitated  numbers  into  the  water,  while  others,  driven 
by  fire,  and  smoke,  and  fear,  jumped  from  the  burning  vessel,  escaping 
death  by  one  element,  only  to  be  swallowed  up  by  another  I  Then  were 
redoubled  the  cries  which  before  pierced  the  air.  Shriek  followed  upon 
shriek,  louder  and  louder,  as  one  poor  creature  after  another  sank  for 
ever  beneath  the  flood !  The  struggle  for  life  was  fearful  to  behold :  the 
supplications  of  woman  for  aid  from  man,  her  natural  protector,  and  the 
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oonTulsiye  grasp  of  children  dinging  to  their  parestSy  were  enough  to 
unnerve  the  stoutest  heart 

But  there  were  noble  souls  among  the  passengers  of  that  ill-fated  boat, 
and  in  the  neighborhood.  Many  a  brave  fellow,  at  the  peril  of  his  own 
life,  brought  safely  to  the  shore  a  helpless  woman  or  cnild,  and  imme- 
diately returning,  came  forth  from  the  waves  with  another,  and  yet 
another,  like  precious  burthen.  There  was  one,  the  lamented  Downiko, 
who,  after  having  rescued  several  from  the  deep,  and  returning  again  on 
his  errand  of  mercy,  was  himself  swallowed  up  by  the  waters,  as  if  in 
revenge  for  the  victims  of  which  he  had  deprived  them.  The  generous- 
hearth  and  self-sacrificing  Crist  met  with  a  similar  fate.  Other  like 
spirits  doubtless  there  were  who  sank, 

'  without  A  gnTe,  nnkneD'd,  iiiiooffln*d,  and  unknown.' 

Nor  could  the  brute  creation  look  upon  a  scene  like  this  unmoved.  A 
large  dog,  a  SL  Bernard,  true  to  his  instinct,  was  observed  to  save  at  least 
one  life,  and  returning  to  the  water,  with  the  like  noble  intent,  approached 
a  woman,  who,  fearing  the  animal  more  than  the  deep,  drove  him  from 
her,  and  immediately  sank  to  rise  no  more. 

Many  interesting  as  well  as  painful  incidents,  touching  the  preservation 
of  life  on  this  fearful  occasion,  might  be  enumerated :  but  as  most  of 
ihem  have  been  alluded  to  in  one  way  or  another  in  the  various  news- 
papers of  the  day,  I  will  pass  on  to  the  most  melancholy  part  of  the 
whole  scene :  the  rescuing  of  the  dead  from  their  watery  graves.  I 
was  so  circumstanced  as  to  witness  the  recovery  of  most  of  the  bodies ; 
to  hear  the  anxious  inquiries  of  hundreds  in  search  of  lost  relatives  or 
friends ;  and  I  pray  to  God  that  I  may  never  be  called  upon  to  look  upon 
the  like  again. 

Some  of  the  bodies  were  recovered  almost  as  soon  as  life  was  extinct ; 
othera  were  not  found  for  several  days  afterward ;  while  some,  it  is  feared, 
will  never  be  heard  of  until  the  last  great  day,  when  the  *  sea  also  shall 

five  up  its  dead.'  Among  them  I  saw  that  of  an  aged  man  ;  one  who 
ad  far  outlived  the  period  allotted  to  his  race,  and  who  in  life  had 
enjoyed  all  that  a  spotless  reputation,  all  that  the  honor  and  esteem  of 
his  fellows,  or  even  wealth,  could  bestow.  There,  too,  lay  the  lifeless 
form  of  Nature's  own  gardener,  protected  from  the  burning  sun  only  by 
leaver  and  shrubbery  gathered  from  the  banks  of  that  river  which,  in  the 
words  of  another,  *  ha^  he  lived  he  would  have  made  a  river  Rhine,  and 
done  the  little  which  man  can,  where  God  has  done  so  much.' 

About  two  hours  after  the  accident,  I  met  walking  upon  the  bank  an 
elderly  gentleman,  whom  I  had  long  known.  He  seemed  to  be  in  great 
distress,  and  I  inquired  of  him  if  he  was  injured.  'No,'  said  he,  'I'm 
not  hurt,  but  I  have  lost  my  wife :  there  lies  her  body  I '  He  was  too 
much  overcome  to  say  more  at  the  time,  but  subsequently  he  remarked : 
*  I  have  an  abundance  of  this  world's  goods,  more  perhaps  than  any  one 
man  ought  to  have.  My  wife  and  I  have  lived  together  many  years 
most  happily.  We  have  been  comparatively  exempt  from  most  of  the 
cares  and  trials  of  life :  but  now  she  is  gone  i  I  have  nothing  left  to 
live  for.    We  had  no  children.    What  is  wealth  to  me  now  I ' 

I  have  already  extended  this  article  beyond  its  original  limits,  and 
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A  Mother^  Last  Parting. 


will  close  by  giving  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  by  me  this  morn- 
ing from  one  of  the  survivors,  as  showing  the  fulness  of  a  grateful  heart 
The  writer  and  his  wife  were  passengers  on  board  the  Henry  Olat,  and 
were  saved  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  person  alluded  to  in  the 
letter.  Enclosed  was  a  check  for  fifty  dollars,  and  accompanying  it  a 
valuable  gold  watch,  bearing  upon  its  case  the  following  inscription : 

^.<,.— ..X 

-%   ^♦^  OIJPX  .     \ 


^4^^ 


^ 
*/ 


3Bi^nt  dUermsn, 


g   tij      By  whoso  eiertlona  tbelr  father  and 
S         mother  w«r«    rescued    from    DEATH. 


% 


'Jtuguat  860,  18S8. 

'  Dbah  9» :  I  do  not  addrets  yon  with  the  hope  or  expectation  of  heing  able  to  deecrlbe  the 
feelinffs  whtch  clusttf  around  the  heart|  as  memory  recalls  ihe  scenes  through  which  I  paased  an 
the  2aih  ultimo,  or  to  express  ftilly  my  appreciaUon  of  the  courtesies  which  were  extended  to  me^ 
or  the  degree  of  gratiflcatlon  I  experienced  at  *  Locust  Grove,'  a  few  evenings  since,  In  the  eqloy- 
ment  of  the  comforts  of  your  house,  and  the  society  of  your  kind  family.  While  the  memories  of 
Uie  one  occasion  must  ever  cause  an  overflow  both  of  sadness  and  of  gratltade  In  my  heart,  thoae 
of  the  other  will  ever  seem  as  the  rainbow  after  the  fUry  of  the  storm  is  spent,  after  ihe  storm-dood 
has  passed  away.  ••••... 

*  The  value  of  the  serrices  of  Robbrt  Shsrmak  (your  coachman)  to  myaelf  and  Mrs. caa 

only  bo  measured  by  the  worth  of  our  lives.  We  cunnot  compensate  him«  but  would  prove  that 
we  are  not  ungratenil.  Please  hand  him  the  watch  which  accompanies  this— the  gift  of  our 
children.  As  It  records  the  flight  of  time,  ever  rolling  on  to  eteniity,  the  inscription  on  Its  case 
may  serve  as  a  token  to  remind;  him  of  their  and  our  nppreciation  of  his  services.    The  enclosed 

Is  Mrs. *8  and  my  gift.    Ho  will  accept  it,  with  the  wi^h  ftom  us  that  the  reflection  that  he  hai 

been  instrumental  in  saving  lives  may  ever  be  a  source  of  happiness  to  him,  and  that  hereafter  ha 
may  receive  a  more  abundant  rewardL*  •  •  •  .  . 

*  Yours,  very  sincerely,  * .♦ 


mother's    last    parting 


From  her  mother's  bosom  warm 

Take  the  child  and  bear  her  forth ; 
Down  the  valley  rolls  the  storm. 

Hurrying  from  the  clouded  north : 
"When  we  made  the  grave  to-day, 

Cold  and  frozen  was  the  ground ; 
Darker  seemed  it,  that  there  lay 

Snow  on  all  the  church-yard  round. 

Take  her  from  her  mother's  breast !     - 

She  no  more  may  slumber  there, 
By  those  swollen  lips  carcss'd  — 

Lips  that  breathed  so  vain  a  prayer : 
When  her  father's  door  she  leaves^ 

She  will  heed  nor  rain  nor  wind, 
Nor  that  wilder  storm  that  heaves 

One  fond  bosom  left  behind  I 
Jiikmuf,  8efUm^0r  90, 18^8. 


Round  her  pillow  in  the  night 

How  oft  that  mother's  arms  will  fold. 
Dreaming,  as  she  clasps  it  t'ght,    • 

That  those  arms  her  baby  hold  I 
Oh  I  to  sleep  that  sleep  whose  dreams 

Gives  us  all  we  loved  once  more  1 
Oh  I  those  morning's  waking  beams^ 

Telling  us  our  joys  are  o'erf 

Fondly  may  that  mother  tend 

Other  children  just  as  fair ; 
Other  voices  soon  may  blend 

With  that  mother's  evening  prayer : 
Yet  from  all  their  careless  mirtn 

Many  a  night  her  heart  will  stray, 
Lingering  round  that  spot  of  earth 

In  the  church-yard  far  away  I       a.  ». 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 


Pbrsokal  Mbmoirb  ahd  Rbcollkctioks  or  Editorial  Lifb.    By  Joseph  T.  Buckinohak.    In 
two  TolumoB :  pp.  611.    Boetoa :  Tickmob,  Rbbd  amd  Fiblos. 

Wjb  have  read  these  yolumeB  with  continuous  and  unabated  interest  Com- 
mencing with  the  earliest  life  of  the  author,  or  rather  going  far  back  of  that^  to 
the  history  of  his  parents,  who  were  descended  directly  from  the  first  *  Puritan 
Fathers*  of  Plymouth,  and  of  whose  sufferings  and  stru^les,  in  a  new  country, 
especially  those  of  the  widowed  mother,  it  is  painfully  affecting  even  to  read, 
we  follow  the  apprentice-boy  through  the  yicissitudes  of  youth  and  manhood  to 
the  sober  period  of  declining  years.  The  work  is  a  liying  picture  of  the  '  future ' 
of  almost  any  boy  who  was  living  in  New-England  some  seventy  years  ago ;  and 
involves  the  usual  train  of  circumstances,  which  threw  the  youth  of  that  period 
upon  their  own  physical  and  intellectual  resources^  and  made  so  many  of  them 
the  true  Mbjt  they  afterward  became.  We  commend  the  first  portion  of  these 
volumes  to  the  young  men  of  this  our  day,  who  are  disposed  to  repine  at  the 
difficulties  which  beset  their  path,  in  the  pursuit  either  of  *  a  living '  or  of  know- 
ledge. It  is  by  such  contrasts  as  are  here  exhibited,  that  they  will  best  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  which,  with  proper  exertion,  lie  always  within 
their  reach.  Mr.  Buckingham  gives  us^  in  elaborate  detail,  the  history  of  his  en- 
trance upon  the  busy  life  of  an  editor,  in  which  avocation  he  lived  and  wrought 
for  a  period  of  over  thirty  years :  the  first  eleven  of  which  as  editor  of  the  '  Bos- 
ton Oalaxy*  a  paper  still  remembered  as  a  spicy,  well-conducted  weekly  journal, 
to  which,  as  well  as  his  own,  some  of  the  best  kindred  minds  of  New-England 
contributed.  The  account  of  the  several  libel-suite  brought  against  the  editor, 
for  his  habit  of  plain-speaking  of  'men  and  things,'  is  not  the  least  interesting 
portion  of  this  part  of  the  work.  The  description  of  the  establishment  of  '  The 
Boston  Courier^*  of  which  he  continued  the  editor  for  upward  of  twenty  years, 
ensues ;  and  while  it  embodies  a  collateral  history  of  the  political  men  and  events 
of  that  extended  period,  is  made  of  still  more  general  interest  by  the  variety  of 
private  detail  wherewith  it  is  intermingled.  Personal  recollections,  anecdotes 
literary  and  political,  accounts  of  clever  men  who  wrote  for  the  journals  of 
which  our  author  had  charge,  and  remarkable  articles,  in  prose  and  verse,  con- 
tributed to  those  journals,  make  up  the  agreeable  miscellany  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, and  which  we  cordially  commend  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers. 
We  have  six  *  marks,'  indicating  various  passages  in  the  '  Personal  Memoirs  *  of  the 
first  volume,  for  which  we  hoped  to  have  found  a  place ;  one  of  which,  the 
writer's  account  of  his  boyish  impressions  at  seeing  the  dead  body,  and  attend. 
ing  the  funeral,  of  his  lather,  we  omit  with  a  reluctance  scarcely  less  than  that 
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with  which  we  yield  to  the  neeeesity  of  leaying  oat  a  withering  article  from  the 
'  Galaxy/  describing  a  case  of  imprisonment  for  debt  by  a  Tindictiye  creditor, 
and  the  death  of  his  victim  under  circumstances  of  the  most  touching  descrip- 
tion. But  for  these,  and  numerous  other  passages  of  equal  interest — the  KiAir 
riots,  the  Mathkws*  libel,  the  Maffitt  controversy,  etc,  etc. — we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  yolumes  themselyes,  which  are  well  executed  externally,  and  em> 
bellished  with  a  fine  portrait  of  the  author,  who,  if  the  engraver  who  has  'taken 
off'  his  head  has  done  his  office  faithfully,  is  a  man  of  far  less  asperity  and  bit- 
terness than  his  enemies  were  wout  to  give  him  credit  for.     'So  much  for  Buck- 

DrOHAM!' 


Thi  Book  or  Sm obi  :  '  The  Snolw  of  England.    By  One  of  *  ThemselTes.*    By  W.  H.  Th ackbaat. 
In  one  TOlume :  pp.  S78.    New- York :  D.  Atpliton  akd  Coxpamt. 

It  is  a  fortunate  oirciimstance,  perhaps^  that  this  very  vivid  picture  of  English 
'inobber^  (a  very  expressive  word,  by  the  way,  which  somehow  or  another  al- 
most explains  itself  to  the  uninitiated,  by  its  very  sound  when  pronounced) 
should  have  been  written  by  one  of  their  own  countrymen ;  a  man,  moreover, 
of  rare  accomplishments,  literary  and  other,  whose  social  position,  which  is  of 
the  hif^est  accorded  to  any  of  his  class  in  the  British  metropolis,  gives  force 
and  point  to  all  that  he  says  of  his  '  contemporaries.'  There  are  not  wanting 
'American  snobs^'  not  original,  perhaps,  but  the  apes  of  foreign  snobs^  the  'second- 
hand '  article,  who  will  be  touched  to  the  quick  by  the  exposition  here  given  of 
their  characters.  The  work  contains  an  impartial  satire  of  nil  classes  embraced  in 
the  designation  which  the  author  has  chosen  for  his  title.  In  the  '  Royal  Snob ' 
Gboboe  the  Fourth,  the  ci-devant  '  first  Gentleman  of  Europe,'  stands  forth  the 
insincere,  dishonest,  trifling  monarch  that  he  was^  with  a  back-ground  of  '  toadies ' 
who  took  his  manners,  his  faults  and  vices,  as  exemplars  for  their  own.  Politi- 
cal, military,  clerical,  literary,  country,  and  club  snobs  all  sit  for  their  portraits^ 
and  they  are  depicted  with  a  '  rich,'  but  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  faithful 
brush.  In  concluding  his  work,  the  author  thus  sums  up  his  aversion  to  the 
'snobbery'  he  has  depicted:  'I  am  sick  of  court-circulars:  I  loathe  hatU-Um  in- 
telligence: I  believe  such  words  as  'Fashionable,'  'Exclusive,'  'Aristocratic,'  and 
the  like,  to  be  wicked,  unchristian  epithets,  that  ought  to  be  banished  from  hon- 
est vocabularies.  A  court-system  that  sends  men  of  genius  to  the  second  table  I 
hold  to  be  a  snobbish  system.  A  society  that  sets  up  to  be  polite,  and  ignores 
arts  and  letters,  I  hold  to  be  a  snobbish  society.  You  who  despise  your  neigh- 
bor are  a  snob ;  you  who  forget  your  own  friends,  meanly  to  follow  after  those 
of  a  higher  degree,  are  a  snob ;  you  who  are  ashamed  of  your  calling  are  a  snob ; 
as  are  you  who  boast  of  your  pedigree,  or  are  proud  of  your  wealth.'  But  read 
the  book.  Meanness,  pretension,  servility,  are  admirably  rebuked  in  its  pages : 
from  the  monarch  on  the  throne,  through  all  the  successive  strata  of  'respecta- 
ble people,'  to  the  '  flunkey '  and  the  chamber-maid,  none  are  spared.  Again  we 
say,  '  Read  the  book.'  Apropos  of  the  author  of  this  '  Book  of  Snobs,'  and 
numerous  other  works  of  kindred  attraction,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  '  pro- 
mulge '  that  he  is  about  visiting  the  United  States,  and  that  he  is  engaged  to  give 
his  London  series  of  lectures  before  the  '  Mercantile  Library  Association '  of  thia 
metropolis^  during  the  ensuing  autumn  or  winter. 
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The  Tllustratkd  Book  or  Bcottibh  Sniroa :  fh>in  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Centoiy. 
IlIUBtrated  London  Library.  In  one  volume:  pp.  31i.  New- York:  Bakob,  Brothkk  aud 
Compart,  Park-Row. 

We  are.  right  glad  to  welcome  this  beautiful  yolume  to  American  hearths  and 
hearts.  It  contains  an  admirable  selection  of  ancient  and  modern  Scottish  songs, 
embracing  some  of  the  most  tender  and  touching  productions  of  the  Scottish 
muse.  The  beauty  of  Scottish  song  is  its  truth  and  simplicity.  Bubxb^  as  well 
as  his  great  forerunners^  compeers  and  successors,  always  appealed  to  the  heart 
They  neyer  waated  their  time  in  mere  conceits  and  prettinesses.  What  they  felt 
they  said,  and  what  they  said  they  expressed  in  the  language  of  real  emotion. 
Their  tenderness  is  as  manly  as  Uieir  independence;  and  their  wit,  although 
sometimes  coarse,  is  always  genial  and  genuine ;  and  their  pictures  of  rural  life 
are  full  of  charm  and  of  a  vivid  reality.  You  have  in  their  lays  the  living  land- 
scape before  you,  with  all  its  colors  and  sounds.  Now  we  wish  we  could  im- 
press upon  a  certain  class  of  our  correspondents^  who  so  frequently  favor  us 
with  '  very  fair  verse,'  in  which  imagined  feelings  are  spun  out  to  tenuity,  the 
importance  of  an  unaffected  simplicity,  and  the  exercise  of  that  brevity  which 
is  as  much  the  soul  of  feeling  and  of  pathos  as  it  is  of  wit  We  must  make  room 
for  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  poetry  in  the  volume ;  and  we  commence  with 
•TTo/y,  TTo/y,*  the  touching  lament  of  a  damsel  who  has  Moved,  not  wisely  but  j»o 
well,*  one  who  has  betrayed  and  deserted  her,  leaving  her  sighing  for  the  autumn 
wind  to  shake  the  green  leaves  from  the  tree,  and  for  death  to  free  her  of  her  weary 
life: 


*  Or,  woly,  walj  np  the  bank. 

And  walj,  waly  down  the  brae, 
And  waly,  walv  yon  bura-slde, 

Where  I  ana  my  Ioto  wont  to  gae ! 
I  leaned  my  back  unto  an  alk. 

And  thoucht  it  was  a  trusty  tree; 
Bat  flrBt  it  bowed  and  syne  it  brak : 

Sae  my  true-tore  did  lichtlie  me. 

*  Ob,  waly,  waly,  but  lore  be  bonnie 

A  little  time  while  it  is  new ; 
But  when  it>  auld  it  waxes  cauMI, 

And  fades  away  like  the  morning  dew. 
Oh.  wherefore  should  1  busk  my  held. 

Or  wherefore  should  I  kame  ny  hair  T 
For  my  true-love  has  me  forsook. 

And  says  he*U  never  love  me  mair. 


( T  is  not  the  frost  that  freezes  felL 

Nor  blawing  snaw's  Indemencie ; 
Tls  not  sic  caulfl  that  makes  me  erf, 

Bat  my  lore's  hearths  grown  cauld  to  me. 
When  we  came  in  by  Glasgow  toun, 

We  were  a  comely  sicht  to  see ; 
My  lore  was  clad  in  black  velvet, 

And  I  mysel*  in  cramasie. 

*Buthad  I  wist  before  I  kissed 
That  love  bad  been  sae  111  to  win. 


I*d  locked  my  heart  In  a  case  of  gold. 

And  pinned  it  V 

Oh.  oh  I  if  my] 


And  pinnea  it  wi*  a  siller  pin. 


oh  I  if  my  yoang  babe  were  bom, 
And  set  apon  the  nune^s  knee, 
And  I  mysei*  were  dead  and  gone, 
And  the  green  grass  growin*  ower  me!^ 


The  ^Farewell  to  Bonnie  Teviotdale*  by  Thoicas  Pringl^  is  a  noble  example  of 
the  fervent  love  of  cotmtry  fbr  which  the  people  of  Scotland  are  celebrated. 
The  fifth  stanza  is  most  musical  and  poetical : 


*  Ovm  native  land,  onr  native  vale, 

A  long,  a  laat  adieu : 
Farewell  to  bonnie  Teviotdale, 
And  Cheviot's  moontalna  blue! 

*  Farewell,  ye  htlls  of  glorloos  deeds, 

Ye  streams  renowned  in  song ; 
Farewell,  ye  braes  and  bloasomed  meads 
Our  hearts  have  loved  ao  long! 

*  Farewell  the  blithesome  broomy  knowea 

Where  thyme  and  harebells  grow ; 
Farewell  the  hoary  haunted  hows 
O'erhong  wlih  blrk  and  stoe  1 


'To  mossy  cave  and  moaklering  tower 

That  skirt  our  native  dell. 
To  martyr^s  grave  and  lover's  bower, 

WebldaaadfkreweUI 

*  Home  of  oar  love,  onr  fklhers'  home, 

Land  of  the  brave  and  free. 

The  sail  is  flapping  on  the  foam 

That  bears  na  far  from  thee! 

•  We  seek  a  wOd  and  distant  shore 

Beyond  the  western  main ; 
We  leave  thee  to  return  no  more, 
Nor  view  thy  clilik  again !' 


The  work  is  clearly  printed,  and  illustrated  and  really  '  embellished '  with 
numerous  wood-engravings  of  the  first  order  of  excellence. 
TOL.  XL.  23 
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Tbs  Histobt  or  thb  Uwitbd  Statbb  of  Ambbxca  :  ftom  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  OoneHto- 
UoD  to  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth  Gongreae.  By  Bicbabd  Hildbbth.  VolBme  Third:  p|».  739, 
New- York:  Habvbb  amd  Bbotbbbs. 

Mr.  Hildreth  can  justly  daim  the  credit  of  writing  pure  and  simple  Englisli, 
and  to  haye  faithfully  followed  the  plan  which  he  laid  out  at  the  commencement 
of  the  work  now  completed.  We  cannot  but  agree,  however,  with  a  contempo- 
rary journal,  that  he  lacks  the  analytical  tact  and  the  imaginatiye  power  which 
go  to  the  formation  of  a  great  historian,  such  for  example  as  either  Irycvo  or 
pRzsooTT.  '  He  is  not  skilful  in  resolving  motives  or  tracing  out  effects,  and  he 
fails  in  reviving  the  past  with  its  actual  wannth  and  glow ; '  so  that  the  higher 
philosophical  purposes  of  history  are  in  a  measure  lost  sight  o£  But  yet  the 
positive  qualities  of  the  work  give  it  great  interest  and  value.  It  is  methodical, 
lucid,  and  comprehensive.  'As  a  key  to  American  history,  its  use  cannot  be 
dispensed  with.  It  will  be  referred  to  as  a  standard  authority  by  the  statesman 
and  the  politician.  Every  one  should  read  it  before  the  perusal  of  more  elabo- 
rate works  on  the  same  subject  I(  in  its  prevailing  tone,  it  has  somewhat  of 
the  dryness  of  a  geometrical  demonstration,  it  has  also  its  clearness  and  accu- 
racy and  unmistakable  point  The  fascination  of  a  romance  it  certainly  cannot 
claim ;  but  no  one  can  deny  it  the  compactness  and  precision  of  a  legal  digest' 
Ute  volume  before  us  comprises  the  period  between  the  meeting  of  the  Tenth 
Congress  in  1807,  and  the  close  of  the  Sixteenth  Congress  in  1821 ;  one  of  the 
most  eventful  portions  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  British  orders 
in  Council,  the  Embargo,  the  war  of  1812,  the  Hartford  Convention,  the  finan- 
cial Embarrassments,  the  Missouri  Question,  and  the  Commencement  of  a  New 
Era^  are  among  the  topics  to  which  the  volume  is  devoted.  The  author  relates 
the  facts  in  the  case,  with  but  little  collateral  discussion,  and  although  not  with- 
out strong  political  predilectionfa^  with  prevailing  fairness  and  impartiality. 


Jafam:  am  Account  Gboobapbical  Am  Historical,  etc  By  Crablbs  MacFablahb,  Esq. 
Author  of  'British  India,' '  Life  of  Wblusotom,*  etc.,  etc.  Iii  one  Tolume:  pp.  365.  New- 
Tork :  Gbobob  P.  Putmam  and  CoMrAxr. 

Afpeabing  at  the  moment  when  our  Grovernment  are  dispatching  national  ves^ 
scls  to  Japan,  this  very  comprehensive,  entertaining,  and  instructive  work  upon 
that  singular  country  will  be  widely  welcomed.  It  begins  at  the  earliest  period 
at  which  the  islands  composing  the  empire  were  known  to  Europeans^  down  to 
the  present  time^  and  the  expedition  fitted  out  in  the  United  States,  which  expe- 
dition,  in  fact,  suggested  the  work ;  the  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  country,  and 
information  as  to  its  character,  manners^  customs,  etc.,  being  very  general  through- 
out America  as  well  as  England.  The  author  tells  us  in  his  preface,  and  has 
made  the  assertion  good  in  his  work,  that  the  materials  for  a  good  book  on  Japan 
are  as  numerous  as  for  a  work  on  any  other  eastern  country.  He  has  sought 
his  information  among  Dutch,  Portuguese,  LAtin,  French,  German,  and  other 
works ;  the  Dutch  being  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  voluminous  authoritiea. 
From  these  he  has  compiled,  as  we  have  said,  a  very  full  and  Well-digested 
account  of  Japan  and  its  people,  including  notices  of  their  history'and  relations 
with  other  countries.  The  volume  is  very  liberally  illustrated,  and  like  all  the 
issues  of  J^iTNAM,  is  charaeteriaEed  by  great  neatness  of  typography. 
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TBimrcs  to  the  latb  A.  J.  Downino. — We  were  about  to  indite  a  few  sentences 
touching  the  general  Iobb  which  had  been  nistained  in  the  melancholy  demise  of 
the  late  A  J.  Downino,  E^m}.,  of  Newburgh,  when  the  following  tribute  to  his 
character,  his  talents^  and  his  memory,  reached  us  from  an  esteemed  correspond- 
ent»  who  has  known  him  long  and  welL  We  submit  it  to  the  reader,  as  requiring 
no  commendation  at  our  hands: 

<AKoiia  those  who  pertahed  in  the  wstevB  of  (he  Hndaon,  by  the  bninilkg  of  the  steamer  Hbubt 
Clat,  no  one  filled  a  wider  place  In  the  tiy9  of  onr  eonntiy,  or  hid  a  ttronger  hold  on  our  beat 
aflteUoDB  and  qrmpathiea,  than  A.  J.  Downino,  Eaq^  of  Newbnigfa,  Ona«e  oonnty.  The  aggra- 
Tating  drcnmatanees  of  his  untimely  death  add  to  the  present  pang  of  separation,  while  the  peeo* 
Uar  talent  which  has  so  suddenly  ceased  ftom  among  ns  will  leave  a  void  long  nnflUed  in  the 
ftttureu  The  life  of  this  gifted  and  remaitable  man  offers  ample  '  materiel '  for  a  biography,  which 
we  hope  will  be  written  by  some  appreciating  friend ;  bat  for  the  present  we  wish  to  lay  onr  tribute 
of  admiration  and  lore  beside  the  many  which  already  duster  around  his  newly-dosed  grave, 

*  Mr.  DowHXHo  was  emphaticaUy  a  *  sdfmade  *  man.  His  early  years  were  quietly  and  humbly 
passed  on  the  same  spot  where  he  always  resided,  in  pursuits  whidi  gare  a  bias  to  his  llfo.  His 
flUher  was  a  poor  but  respectable  nurseiy-gardener,  and  the  advantages  of  mental  culture  which  the 
son  ei^oyed  were  not  such  as  moat  young  men  would  oonsider  indispensable  to  success.  He  was  not 
a  graduate  of  any  college.  His  classical  studies,  under  a  teacher,  proceeded  no  Ihrther  than  the 
limit  of  an  academic  course.  He  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  an  instttutlon  at  Montgomeiyy 
Orange  county,  then  one  of  the  first  educational  establishments  In  the  country ;  but  even  there  his 
fellow-students  saw  In  the  quiet,  thoughtftil  and  reserved  boy  no  token  of  that  genius  which  was 
BO  soon  to  outstrip  them  all,  and  place  their  young  friend  in  a  prominent  position  before  the  wotld. 
When  his  eompanioos  went  from  his  side  to  various  colleges,  his  spirit  began  to  rouse  Itidf;  and 
find  an  unknown  strength  hidden  in  its  depths.  When  they  returned  to  pursue  various  profossIoDs 
at  home,  they  wondered  to  see  how  those  silent  years  of  unaided  eflbrt  and  communing  had  begun 
to  develope  In  the  selfgulded  student  a  rare  and  prodous  talent  Soon  the  smouldering  fire 
began  to  burn,  the  necessity  for  expression  to  be  fdt ;  and  the  ftiture  author  and  scholar,  to  whom 
beauty  and  symmetry  and  order  already  appealed,  as  to  their  own  high  priest  and  minister,  ffait 
tried  his  pen  in  praise  of  the  unrivalled  scenery  surrounding  him.  His  maiden  essay  was  a 
description  of  the  *  Danskamer,'  or  *  DevU^s  Dandng-ground,*  a  point  on  the  Hudson,  seven  miles 
north  of  Newburglu  This  was  published  in  the  JfewYork  Mirror^  and  followed  by  a  similar 
pi4>er  regarding  Beacon-Hill,  and  the  M^aoent  Highlands  at  Flshklll.  A  dlsenaslon  on  Novel- 
Beading,  written  soon  after,  and  some  papers  on  Botanical  Science,  In  a  Boston  Journal,  are  all  the 
printed  records  of  this  stage  of  his  life.  Years  of  unrecorded  toil  succeeded,  during  whose  slow 
lapse  his  mind  gradually  ftstened  on  those  subjects  to  which  he  afterward  devoted  the  whole 
strength  and  entbalasm  of  his  being.  It  would  be  deeply  Interesting  to  know  what  forces  com- 
pelled him  Into  this  channel,  for  he  had  the  soul  of  a  poet,  'bom,  not  made,*  and  might  have  atr 
talned  fome  hi  that  way  also.  He  had  the  eye  of  a  painter  and  the  ear  of  a  mosldan,  suflldeotly 
critical  and  acute  to  have  excelled  In  either  bnuich  of  art  Toung  and  setfguided,  it  was  strange 
that  sound  practical  wisdom  should  so  eariy  master  the  dreams  of  a  boy,  and  mark  out  for  him  an 
unique  and  untrodden  path,  whose  only  aim  and  end  was  the  Improvement  and  happiness  of  Ms 
feUow-flien. 
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'    'For  gome  Une  befi>ra  glTlng  hioytelf  exdiuiTely  to  tho  pocuUar  literature  of  his  profeatlon, 
Mr.  DowNixo  was  proprietor  of  an  exteasiTe  nnrserr-garden,  where  he  wrought  out  muet  of  his 
ideas  on  hortleultare  and  arboriculture,  and  earned  by  experience  the  right  to  speaic  with  author- 
itj.    In  1840  his  flnt  work  was  published,  entitled  ^Landtettpt  Oardeninf  and  Rurml  Jlrekiteetur*,* 
Tills  drew  public  attention  at  once,  by  its  immediate  conformity  to  the  want  already  felt  in  our 
eoontry.    Men  of  wealth  and  taste  needed  no  longer  to  go  to  *  Loodon  *  and  his  fellows  for  advice^ 
which  required  adaptation  to  our  climate;  and  while,  by  giving  themselves  to  Mr.  Dowkimo^* 
guidance  they  encouraged  his  eflbrts,  they  received  In  return  the  result  of  his  Ihithftal  and  perse- 
vering labors,  and  a  taste  which  proved  iufUUble  in  its  deductions.    From  1840  to  the  present  time 
his  course  has  been  one  of  undoubted  suqbess.    Bis  books  followed  each  other  as  the  popular  voiee 
demanded,  and  were  cordially  and  eagerly  received.    |j|^  Cottage  Residences,  Designs  for  Coontiy 
Houses,  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  with  one  or  two  small  works,  and  the  editorial  chaige 
of  the  Horticulturiat.  comprise  his  llteraiy  labors.    Rb  monthly  contributions  to  the  last-mentioned 
paper,  since  16441)  embrace  some  of  the  pleasaatest  portions  of  his  writings,  and  as  essays  only,  it 
devoid  of  practical  Interest,  would  go  flw  to  make  the  reputation  of  any  man.   There  is  scsroely 
another  writer  in  America  whose  language  is  so  crystelly  pure,  so  simply  direct,  and  yet  so 
finished  and  elegant,  as  Mr.  Dowhiko^s.    It  flows  like  a  limpid  stream,  without  ellbrt,  to  the  sound 
of  its  own  music.    From  his  books  and  persotial  attractions  at  home,  his  name  aoon  went  abroad, 
and  gathered  to  him  complimentary  notice  fW>m  dlstlngulabed  pcrMns  in  Europe.   He  was  eleeted 
eonespondhig  member  of  the  Boyal  Botanic  Bodety  of  London,  and  of  the  Horticultural  Societies  of 
Berlin,  the  Low  Countries,  etc,  beside  those  In  every  region  of  our  own  country.    Queen  Amii, 
of  Denmark,  whose  taste  led  her  ftilly  to  appreciate  copies  of  his  works  presented  to  her,  sent  him 
a  magnlflcent  ring  as  a  testimony  of  her  pleasure ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  for  yean  pre- 
viously, he  was  In  correspondence  with  men  of  high  statiota  abroad,  who  prixed  his  friendship  and 
his  letten  u  they  deserved.    In  1850 he  visited  Europe  fbr  the  firstand  only  time,  and  was  received, 
in  England  especially,  by  many  noble  and  titied  Individuals,  with  an  attention,  and  admitted  to  an 
Intimacy,  rarely  accorded  to  a  stronger.    His  letters,  public  and  private,  while  absent,  throw  the 
fireshness  and  sparkling  Interest  of  bis  own  feelings  around  scenes  often  described  and  familiar  to 
the  traveller.   This  tour  gave  blm  great  pleasure,  and  added  confidence  In  his  own  powers,  gained 
by  contact  and  comparison  with  the  best  models  of  his  art  In  older  countries.    But  Mr.  Dowmiio 
was  altogether  Am krican.    To  his  own  land.  In  her  young  and  luxuriant  Ilf^  his  feelings  were  truly 
devoted.    He  studied  bow  to  prune  her  wildnesa,  direct  her  growth,  and  harmonUe  her  chaotic 
elements.    His  eye  roved  with  real  fondness  over  every  hill  and  valley  where  he  wandered  or 
rested.    His  unerring  and  Intuitive  taste  saw  at  once  the  utmost  possibilities  o/  every  landscape, 
and  the  direct  means  to  alteln  a  desired  result    Neither  was  It  a  wearying  or  anxlcns  process. 
Beauty  nestied  In  his  thought  Ailly  fledged,  and  needed  only  the  fltUng  word  to  soar  at  once  Into 
air  and  sunshine.    The  public  grounds  at  Washington,  recently  placed  under  his  charge  by  Govern- 
ment, would  have  been  a  worUiiy  field  for  the  display  of  bis  great  gifts,  and  be  would  have  chosen 
no  nobler  monument,  could  he  have  wrought  out  in  them  his  own  magnificent  Idea.   The  question 
has  been  asked,  had  he  no  pupil  In  training  who  can  complete  tbcm  as  they  are  begun  T    How 
could  he  tench  to  another  what  came  to  himself  by  inspiration  T    He  was  a  gifted  genius,  one 
of  a  centiuy,  and  could  no  morelnftise  Into  another  soul  the  motives  of  his  own,  than  his  breath 
could  move  another's  pulses,  ranndreds  of  homes,  dally  Increasing  in  beauty,  will  reteln  the 
traces  of  his  forming  hand.    Houses,  whose  pleaaant  rooms,  and  cool  arcades,  and  embayed  win- 
dows, were  of  his  own  creation,  will  remain  to  guide  Uie  ftiture  architect,  by  the  combination  of 
beauty  with  utility.    He  had  done  much  to  refine,  to  elevate  and  expand  (he  taste  of  our  country, 
but  those  who  knew  him  best,  felt  that  his  work  was  only  commenced.    His  large  and  command- 
ing  intellect,  his  fiUHeachlng  views,  his  unaccomplished  plans,  seemed  to  demand  a  tong  life  of 
industry  for  their  fulfilment    Oh,  how  much  of  hope  and  promise  is  ended  In  his  early  grave ! 
The  finest  whispers  of  the  life  of  Nature  thrilled  his  frame  like  a  well-tuned  harp.   Tbe  most 
exquisite  phases  of  feeling  vibrated  through  his  heart  In  cadences  of  emotion.   The  mysteries  of 
thought  unfolded  themselves  to  his  vision,  for  he  wos  their  Interpreter  and  Judge.    The  8plrit  of 
Beauty  surrendered  herself  to  him,  and  grew  lovelier  in  bis  care.    Yet  never  was  man  fkoer  fh>m 
mere  romance,  or  sickly  sentimentality,  than  Mr.  DowmNO.    He  was  comprehended  and  appreci- 
ated by  all,  and  brought  to  the  level  of  Uie  common-place  and  thoughtiess  Ideas  which  ennobled 
and  purified  tbe  slumbering  elemente  of  tiie  most  sordid  soul.    The  laborer  who  planted  bis  fhilt- 
tree,  and  (rained  a  vine  about  his  door,  followed  this  Influence  as  truly,  though  blindly,  as  the  man 
of  millions  who  came  to  him  for  personal  direction.    No  political  causes,  no  wealth  or  adventitious 
dreumstences,  placed  Mr.  Dowxxiio  In  the  high  sodal  and  literary  position  he  attained.    7%e  qmiet 
T€»i»Ues9  foret  tf  hit  oaoa  g^iu»^  added  to  a  charm  and  fiiacination  of  manner  rarely  seen,  a  keen 
and  delicate  wit,  conversational  powera  of  remarkable  vigor  and  Interest,  drew  toward  him  inevit- 
ably ttiose  who  had  the  taste  to  understand  and  Uie  heart  to  tore  him.    Bis  elegant  monslon«  built 
on  his  paternal  property  previous  to  his  marriage  wltti  Cakolirb,  eldeat  daughter  of  J.  P.  Ds 
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WiNOT,  Esq.,  of  FishkU],  became  an  Arcadian  home  of  beaaty  and  ei^Joyment  The  charming 
and  coltivated  hospitality  dispensed  onder  such  united  Influences,  carried  lUb  hi  Its  daily  details  to 
a  height  of  refinement,  of  which  one  may  well  oougimtnlate  himself  to  bare  been  a  partaker.  Every 
tree  and  shmb  around  that  desolated  home  speak  of  him  in  thrilling  language.  The  flowers  he 
tended  with  so  much  care,  and  whose  unfolding  always  gave  him  Joy,  blossom  brightly  toHlay, 
although  he  watches  them  no  more.  Here,  among  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  youth,  and  manhood, 
his  spirit  lingers,  and  the  impress  of  his  genius,  his  alis»ntrolllng  sway,  is  written  on  bilKside  and 
by  stream.  In  buniilUy  and  splendor  I  Here  wlU  abide,  in  increasing  power,  for  yean  to  come,  the 
impulse  he  has  given  to  public  and  private  improvement;  and  here  be  Is,  and  wiU  continue  to  be, 
deeply  and  truly  mourned.  As  his  fame  abroad  spread  wider  and  wider,  the  love  of  his  neighbors 
and  townsmen  and  their  pride  in  him  was  striking  deeper  and  deeper.  Reserved  to  strangers,  as 
A  Mend  none  was  ever  more  constant,  tender,  and  true.  No  one  more  delighted  to  pay  those 
thoughtfhl,  considerate  attentions  of  fHendsbip,  which  sink  so  grateftilly  into  the  heart  of  the  recipi* 
ent,  and  In  time  of  sorrow  none  could  more  lUlhAilly  sympathize  than  he.  We  *  cannot  choose  but 
grieve,*  when  we  feel  that  the  *■  places  which  knew  him  once  shall  know  him  no  more  f"r  ever  I  * 
He  is  gone,  from  usefhlness,  fh>m  ei\)oyment,  from  his  uiiAilflJIed  mission ;  and  the  clamoring  heart 
constantly  inquires:  *To  what  purpose  was  this  w  ste7^  From  the  throne  of  the  Criator  we 
hear  the  reply : '  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  Gon,  who  doeth  according  to  his  will  In  the  army  of 
heaven,  and  among  the  inhabttanta  of  the  earth.  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thoa 
tludt  know  kertafttr^  ic. 


Rural  Life  'Up  the  River.* — We  must  let  our  esteemed  friend  and  corre- 
spondent, in  his  pleasant  retirement  *  up  the  riyer/  hear  occasionally  what  is  said 
of  his  'Letters '  by  competent  critics.  *TliU8  then*  *  The  Tribune^  daily  journal, 
in  a  notice  of  the  September  number  of  the  Knickerbocker  :  *A  new  and  inval- 
uable yein  is  opened  in  the  '  LetterBfrom  Up  the  Rivera*  by  a  correspondent  who 
wields  a  honey-dropping  pen.  His  pictures  of  country-life  are  genuine  master- 
pieces :  he  describes  the  familiar  facts  of  natural  history  which  daily  pass  before 
his  eyes  with  all  the  charming  nai'vet6  of  old  Wutte  of  Sclbome;  and  slily 
introduces  into  his  pleasant  narrative  a  roguish  humor  that  is  quite  irresistible. 
Our  praise  of  these  letters  is  not  prompted  by  the  fame  of  the  author,  for  we 
had  learned  to  admire  them  before  we  discovered  that  they  are  from  the  pen  of  a 
writer  whose  originality  and  vigor  have  already  made  him  a  favorite  with  the 

public.' 

'^  —  *  Up  tk§  River,  JtngustUOL 

'The  drought  during  the  present  season  has  been  severe,  and  has  joined  in  an 
offensive-  league  with  grasshoppers  and  potato-bugs  to  produce  a  diminution  of 
the  crops.  When  my  lawn  was  shaved  a  month  or  two  ago,  notwithstanding  the 
expensiveness  of  hay,  I  reserved  a  single  stack,  and  forbade  it  to  be  stored 
away,  because  I  had  not  a  sofa  in  the  house.  There  I  found  it  agreeable  to  lie 
every  evening  for  a  half  hour  or  so  during  the  month  of  July,  looking  up  at  the 
stars,  listening  to  the  music  of  the  spheres^  and  the  more  palpable  sound  of  a 
feminine  voice  crying, '  Get  up  this  instant  I — come  into  the  house ! '  But  I  disre- 
garded the  feminine  voice,  and  paid  attention  to  the  celestial  melody.  This  is 
the  way  to  look  at  the  heavens  above  you,  0  my  friend  I  and,  losing  eight  of 
things  terrene,  to  hang  as  if  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  eoncave  vault,  as 
though  your  eye  were  central  among  the  orbs,  ard  yourself  were  at  the  Delphi 
of  the  universe.  How  much  companionship  and  study  in  the  stars  I  Nor  can  I 
wonder  at  Ttoro  Brahe,  who  spent  so  many  years  in  cold  and  solitary  spots  to 
hold  communion  with  them ;  to  welcome  each  new  planet  born  to  human  sights 
and  give  his  shining  prot6g6  a  name  ;  to  follow  in  the  burning  track  of  comets^ 
and  be  with  the  constellations^  even  like 

*BaxonT  Pbckbps,  shepherd  of  the  night. 
Tending  his  flock  of  stars.* 
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Astrology  is  not  yet  dead,  and  horoscopea  are  not  yet  banifihed.  Ohl  hoir 
Qntimely  and  discrepant  is  the  tinkling  sound  whioh  calls  from  meditations 
such  as  these  to  come  and  drink  a  cap  of  teal  I  do  not  want  a  cap  of  tea.  A 
oouch  like  this,  scented  with  doyer  and  verbena,  with  the  heavens  for  a  dome, 
and  the  night-dews  for  a  diadem,  is  better  than  Yictobia's  throne.  Yet  I  have 
known  the  same  to  be  despised  by  an  ungrateful  beggar,  who  told,  me  that  he 
had  not  slept  a  wink  the  night  before  because  the  smell  of  the  new-mown  hay 
was  so  strong.  I  gave  this  beggar  a  bowl  of  ambrosial  tea,  and  he  would  not 
drink  it^  but  he  requested  coffee.  I  threw  the  tea  away  and  gave  him  coffee* 
He  blew  it  in  hot  waves  from  the  rim  with  his  pouting  mouth,  shook  his  head, 
and  then  worried  it  down  to  the  eztremest  dregs.  He  crooked  his  fore-finger 
and  told  the  girl  to  make  him  another  bowL  She  refused  to  do  it>  but  I  told  her 
to  go  into  the  cellar  and  set  the  mill  a-going ;  that  may-be  he  was  an  angel  come 
upon  us  unawares^  although  he  looked  like  an  angel  in  distress.  He  swallowed 
the  contents  of  the  second  bowl,  and  said:  'They  not  know  how  to  make  coffee 
in  this  countree;  *  but  presently  he  stroked  his  stomach  leniently,  and  remarked, 
'  Now  I  feel  petter.*  Then  he  went  on  to  complain  of  the  new-mown  hay.  But 
the  new-mown  hay  is  a  couch  for  a  king  to  lie  on,  although  my  little  stack,  which 
was  soft  and  ample  a  month  ago,  is  matted  down  to  a  mere  handful,  and  the 
dews  of  the  night  have  become  too  chilling. 

'Corn-husking  is  a  merry  festival,  but  the  harvesting  of  the  hay  arouses  all 
the  sylvan  sympathies^  and  puts  me  in  a  pleasant  mood.  There  is  a  rioh,  broad 
mead  before  my  door,  and  its  distant  edges  undulate  in  shadowy  coves,  over 
which  the  mountain  with  its  waving  woods  casts  a  deep  shadow.  Now  it  is 
shorn  as  neat  and  trim  as  the  beard  of  any  popinjay.  In  the  burning  noon- 
tide from  day  to  day  I  watched  the  measured  motion  of  the  reapers*  arms, 
the  heads  and  spears  of  the  clover  and  tall  grasses  as  they  fell  in  regular  ranks 
before  the  whetted  scythes,  and  then  the  tossing  it  on  bright  tines,  and  turning 
it  to  be  cured  by  the  sun  and  air.  This  is  clean  work,  suited  alike  for  patriarchs 
or  boyfg,  and  truly  to  be  envied  in  a  cloudy  day,  or  when  the  sun  sinks  low. 
Then  have  I  marked  the  transfer  of  the  conic  heaps  into  the  arms  of  the  lofty 
man  upon  the  loaded  cart,  the  animated  dialogue  and  witty  rejoinders  between 
the  workers  on  the  ground  and  him  in  air,  as  he  packs  down  the  fragrant  masses 
beneath  his  feet,  and  the  pleasant  pilgrimage  from  heap  to  heap.  There  is  a 
strength  and  grandeur  in  the  patient  ox,  exciting  admiration  and  almost  love, 
beside  a  well-considered  keeping  betwixt  himself  and  equipage.  How  do  his 
great  utility  and  the  cumbrous,  bulky  masses  which  he  has  to  draw ;  his  ele- 
phantine movement  and  clumsy  grace ;  the  plain  but  outspread  horns  surmount- 
ing his  expansive  forehead,  and  his  big  liquid  eye,  accord  with  the  unwieldy 
cart,  with  the  burdensome  yoke  which  bows  his  thick  neck  and  spinal  column 
to  the  ground,  and  with  the  long  goad  which  draws  forth  a  hollow  sound  ae  it 
is  brought  down  with  remorseless  violence  upon  the  frontal  bones!  And  then 
his  vocabulary,  which  he  understands  so  well,  composed  of  a  few  roots  of  Hebraic 
simplicity:  'Haw  I  Buck!     Gee  haw!     Come  around!    I  tell  yer  to  haw,  now!  * 

'The  author  of  the  'Babylonish  Ditty,'  a  cunning  and  melodious  set  of  versi- 
cles^  came  here  to  spend  a  Sunday  in  the  country.  He  is  a  man  of  business,  but 
he  does  not  talk  of  stocks  over  his  meals,  nor  sleep  with  a  ledger  under  his  pillow ; 
but  ho  intermingles  the  counting-house  and  the  academy,  and  gathers  time  to 
pick  a  flower  by  the  way-side,  to  play  a  tune  on  the  guitar,  or  to  throw  off  with 
facile  hand  at  just  and  dexterous  intervals  some  little  balmy  poem  such  as  the 
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occasion  may  require.  It  was  three  by  St  Paul's  clock  when  we  started  off 
together,  attended  to  the  d6p6t  bj  a  wittj  bodj-guard,  and  passing  through 
the  reeking  streets  oyer  as  many  husks  of  corn  as  would  have  fed  a  thousand 
prodigals,  and  cobs  enough  to  have  treated  all  the  pigs  of  Cincinnati,  radishes 
for  which  there  was  no  market^  and  the  exfoliations  of  wilted  cabbages,  the 
whole  leaguing  together  in  a  grand  compound  smell  which  would  haye  made 
the  town  of  Cologne  jealous,  we  emerged  presently,  with  a  great  roaring,  rattling 
sound,  to  an  expansiye  yiew  of  the  Hudson  riyer.  When  I  liyed  in  the  town, 
there  were,  as  Coleiudoe  has  it,  so  many  '  well-defined '  odors  in  my  neighbor- 
hood, that  I  gaye  them  each  a  separate  name  in  honor  of  the  Common  Council. 
That  which  proceeded  from  where  the  old  he-goat  used  to  sit  on  the  steps,  in 
Green wich-Ayenue,  I  entitled  Odoriffe;  and  that  where  the  pig-pens  and  distil- 
leries joined  in  a  powerful  compact^  I  christened  'Big  Tom;'  and  so  on  with 
the  rest ;  and  eyery  morning  I  used  to  be  regularly  saluted  by  them  alL  In  the 
month  of  August  tiiey  acted  on  the  offensiye,  and  droye  me  out  of  town,  where 
now  and  then  you  might  still  encounter  a  wafted  and  straggling  essence  come 
out  on  a  yisit  to  '  Bone-boiling  Terrace,'  to  form  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
Quintessence.  But  oh!  how  pleasant,  after  the  company  of  Odoriffe,  Big  Tom, 
and  all  that  troop,  the  amicable  jostling  of  daffodil  and  lily,  eglantine  and  wildi 
roses»  sweet  doyer  and  new-mown  hay  I  When  from  the  cemetery  of  unburied 
cats,  mephitic  deleterious  gases^  and  miasms  of  the  gutter,  you  come  upon  the 
riyulets  of  fresh  air,  the  perfumed  streaks  which  intersect  the  aerial  flood,  the 
light  zephyrs  which  haye  cooled  their  wings  in  the  broad  Hudson,  and  the  deli- 
cious jets  out-gushiog  from  the  cayes  of  classic  Kafitskill,  the  contracted  lungs 
swell  out  with  greedy  suction,  and  in  the  first  prickling  sensation  of  the  inyigo- 
rating  draught  you  sneeze  tremendously  with  delight  How  does  the  thickened 
blood  roll  back  in  ruddier  globules  from  the  heart  upon  the  sallow  cheek,  with 
an  erubescence  like  that  of  a  timid  maid  when  the  aromatic  breezes  are  wafted 
firom  reeesses  on  the  riyer's  brink,  from  the  wild  spota^  sweet  hollows^  ooyes^  and 
knollS)  which  bloom  at  eyery  season  with  the  yiolet,  the  butter-cup,  the  liyer- 
wort  the  azalia,  the  blue  gentian,  and  the  rose  —  enough  to  make  a  botanist  lift 
up  his  hands  with  glee : 

*  I  Kxow  a  bank  wbereon  the  wild  tbyme  grows, 
Where  eowaUps  and  the  nodding  violet  blow.* 

But  I  shall  be  getting  into  the  realm  of  thin  sentiment  among  the  Chloeb^  Fbil- 
LiSEB^  Damohb,  and  pastoral  personages,  and  DellarCruscan  shades. 

'When  arriyed  at  night-fall  at  my  own  door,  I  called  to  Floea  with  a  most 
mitigating  suayity  of  the  liquids  and  yowel  sounds:  'Fel-O-o-o-eb-eahI  hap 
any  one  called  here  since  I  haye  been  gone  f  Are  there  any  letters  or  papers  f 
Are  the  chickens  well! '  'A-yes^  Sir;  the  hen  has  left  her  chickens  and  gone  to 
setting!'  'Good!  good!  let  not  her  incubation  be  disturbed.  Is  there  any 
eream  in  the  house!'  *A-no,  Sir.'  *Are  there  any  eggsf  *A-no,  Sir.'  *Is 
there  any  ham  9 '  'A-no,  Sir.'  'Are  there  any  radishes  in  the  garden  f '  'A-no, 
Sir.'  'Are  there  any  tomatoes?'  *A-no,  Sir.'  'Is  there  any  broad t.'  *A-no, 
Sir.'  'Then  go  oyer  to  the  neighbors  and  get  them,  and  put  the  kettle  on,  and- 
let's  haye  tea.'  In  a  short  time  the  desired  meal  was  accomplished,  and  the 
Babylonian  put  his  little  boy  to  bed,  for  he  was  drowsy  in  the  extreme.  The 
morrow  dawned,  and  it  was  like  all  the  Sabbath-days  eyer  described  in  print 
'  BO  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright^  the  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky.'  The  littie  stream 
which  rolls  at  the  mountain's  base  before  the  door  was  roughened  by  a  rasurring 
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breeze  into  crisp  waves  sparkling  in  the  brightness  of  the  sun.  The  Bound  of  the 
chnrch-going  bell  was  heard  afar  off.  The  author  of  the  Bahylonish  Dittj  came 
down  attired  in  a  pair  of  cool,  well-ironed  white  breeches,  white  stockinge^  and 
patent-leather  shoes,  and  his  little  boy  in  a  ditto  style,  with  elegant  ruffles  on 
his  shirt,  and  with  a  variegated  riband  around  his  throat.  My  ft-iend  has  his 
place  of  business  in  the  city  not  far  from  where  the  naughty  Wall-street  de- 
bouches with  its  enormous  tide  of  worldliness  against  the  buttresses  of  Trinity 
Church,  and  then  falls  back  to  mingle  with  the  current  in  the  Broadway ;  and 
he  said  it  was  very  grateful  to  him  to  have  his  religious  sensibilities  excited 
among  the  sequestered  scenes  of  nature  on  a  Sabbath-day.  Then,  as  he 
walked  along,  with  a  sharp  pen-knife  cutting  a  scimetar  out  of  a  shingle  for  hia 
little  boy,  he  remarked  on  the  vanity  of  town-worshippers ;  of  the  crowd  of 
gilded  carriages  before  churches  whose  inmates  were  listening  to  some  '  crack 
preacher ; '  of  the  number  of  young  men  who  stood  sucking  their  canes  in  the 
porticoes,  and  staring  at  ladies ;  of  thfi  well-dressed  and  fat  dinners  afterward 
partakei^  and  the  lethargic  slumbers  indulged.  '  How  many  worship  God,'  said 
he,  *in  sincerity  and  truth,  of  all  the  multitudes  who  keep  holy  day  f '  When  he 
had  done  cutting  his  townsmen  and  the  shingle,  we  drew  near  the  antique  church. 
It  is  in  a  thick  grove  of  locusts^  and  built  long  before  the  Revolution,  and  its 
interior  arrangements  are  extremely  quaint^  especially  the  pulpit  where  the  very 
worthy  minister  holds  forth. 

'The  service  always  held  in  it  is  after  the  model  of  the  Church  of  England. 

C asked,  with  a  little  apprehension,  if  a  long  sermon  might  be  expected ; 

but  on  the  present  occasion  it  happened  that  there  was  no  sermon  at  alL  They 
had  been  pulling  down  the  worm-eaten  tower,  and  the  congregation  were  dis- 
persing to  their  homes  as  we  arrived.  The  excuse  alleged  was,  that  the  strong 
smell  of  the  bats  made  the  ladies  sick.  Some  had  already  adjourned  to  the 
neighboring  Dutch  church,  where  Harvet  Bibch  was  formerly  confined.  We 
found  the  whole  porch  covered  with  rubbish,  consisting  of  old  nails,  decayed 
shingles,  rafters  gnawed  to  a  thin  and  ragged  edge,  like  crusts  of  bread,  th« 
mummies  of  deceased  bats,  their  thin,  vampire^  black-ribbed  wings,  so  different 
frpm  the  rich  and  sun-lit  plumage  of  cherubs,  sticking  to  the  old  boards. 

'  Into  what  deeper,  blacker  Erebus  can  bat-spirits  go  than  the  moonless  nights 
in  which  they  delight  to  flit  with  j erking  rapidity !  From  the  eaves  and  accidental 
loop-holes  of  this  antique,  sacred  tower,  which  they  had  profaned  for  a  hundred 
years,  these  obscene  birds  were  now  turned  out  in  one  filthy  flock  into  the  open  day. 
Many  of  them  went  right  smack  into  the  golden  sun,  and  fell  stone  dead  on  the 
graves  of  revolutionary  and  holy  men.  Others  dutohed  the  branches  of  old 
trees  in  the  thickest  gloom  of  the  mountain  woods»  and  when  night  drew  on 
swarmed  about  the  neighboring  garrets,  to  the  great  dismay  of  long-haired 
women,  diving  into  the  windows  of  unlit  chambers,  or  any  blacker  cavern  than 
the  surrounding  night  The  unfledged  baUings  tumbled  down  at  the  bate 
into  the  midst  of  the  timbers  and  hereditary  rubbish ;  and  now  there  was  a  cry 
of  alarm,  an  exclamation  of  surprise  among  the  small  conclave  who  remained 
about  the  church,  as  if  some  wonder  had  been  brought  to  light  The  wardens 
and  vestrymen,  who  were  holding  a  council  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  as  they 
looked  up  through  the  trees  to  the  place  where  the  lamented  tower  had  stood, 
with  respect  to  some  plans  of  rebuilding,  and  whether  they  should  call  in  the 
aid  of  Upjohn,  and  what  kind  of  a  cornice  would  afford  most  relief  in  this  archi- 
tectural distress^  hastened  up  to  the  pile  of  boards  when,  lol  it  was  proclaimed 
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that  they  were  ov-epmn  with — chintzes,  shall  I  say  f  —  no,  my  brethren,  they  were 
orerrun  with  bed-bugs !  harbored  among  the  penurious  feathers  of  the  birds  of 
night  This  obloquy  also  attaches  to  the  cooing  pigeons  and  to  the  dear  doves. 
But  a  council  of  inyestigation,  on  putting  their  heads  down  closely  to  the  decayed 
beams,  decided  that  the  bugs  by  which  they  were  over-crawled  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  The  fair  sex,  however,  would  not  rely  on  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  kindling-wood  cannot  be  sold.  They  did  not  care  what  the 
warden  said,  or  what  the  vestrymen  thought :  they  would  not  admit  the  con- 
demned timbers  into  their  houses  or  at  their  hearths.  Moreover,  many  have 
not  been  to  church  since.  This  is  a  valid  excuse,  and  much  better  than  that 
usually  advanced  by  those  who  do  not  go  to  church  on  Sunday.  For  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  reigning  piety  of  the  day  is  of  a  very  slim  description. 
It  is  liable  to  colds  and  is  affected  by  catarrhs,  is  scared  by  a  passing  cloud,  and 
invariably  kept  in-doors  by  a  shower,  but  hastens  thin-clad  to  a  ball  on  Monday 
night  '  in  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain.'  But  no  one  could  wish  his  best  friend 
to  attend  a  church,  if  he  were  sure  that  he  was  going  to  the  bugs. 

'The  fate  of  the  old  tower  is  much  lamented.  It  was  a  picturesque  object 
seen  through  the  trees  as  you  came  down  the  hills  into  the  suburbs.  The  land- 
scape which  it  set  off  misses  it  much,  and  the  very  eaves  of  the  church,  which 
it  has  overlooked  and  overshadowed  so  long,  drip  sympathizing  tears.  Once  it 
had  a  sightly  steeple  and  a  musically-sounding  bell.  But  the  steeple  had  an 
inclination  that  the  centre  of  gravity  should  not  fall  within  the  base,  which 
sealed  its  doom ;  and  the  bell  was  transferred  to  the  near  church  of  St  Habvey 
Bracn,  wherein  the  Butch  worship ;  and  last  of  all,  the  tower  came  down,  which 
▼as  the  crowning  glory  of  the  whole.  Now  the  edifice  presents  a  Quaker-like 
plainness,  but  the  quaint  pulpit  and  sounding-board  remain. 

*The  author  of  the  Babylonish  Ditty  was  much  grieved  and  disappointed  at 
the  loss  of  prayers  and  a  sermon,  and  his  little  boy  brandished  his  wooden  sword 
in  vindictive  anger  against  the  bats.  In  the  afternoon,  numbers  of  people  came 
from  a  distance  in  carriages^  but  finding  the  place  vacant^  the  tower  prostrate, 
and  the  bat-odor  enough  to  knock  you  down,  they  drew  up  in  a  sort  of  general 
levee  before  the  parson's  door.  They  wanted  to  know  what  was  to  be  done  in 
the  emergency,  how  long  the  church  was  to  remain  closed,  and  whether  the 
tower  was  to  be  rebuilt 

'Thus  was  the  sacred  stillness  of  the  day,  so  good  for  meditation,  turned  into 
buzz  and  bustle  by  profane  birds,  to  admire  which  a  naturalist  must  have  the 
heart  of  a  ghoul.  When  pinned  to  the  surface  of  a  board  by  their  extended 
wings,  they  afford  the  most  violent  contrast  which  can  be  imagined  to  a  butterfly 
or  bird  of  paradise.  Their  fiat  heads^  big  mouths,  big  ears,  ugly  little  sharp 
teeth,  hideous  expression,  and  offensive  smell,  fairly  make  one  sicken  with  dis- 
gust How  angry  they  must  have  been  to  be  turned  out  of  the  tower  of  which 
they  held  the  lease  for  a  hundred  years,  and  paid  the  rent  in  guano  I  When  the 
workmen  began  to  hammer  against  their  hiding-places,  they  responded  by  the 
faintest  pe-wee  mewings,  like  a  nursery  of  Lilliputian  cats.  Well,  they  are 
gone,  and  where  they  will  again  find  such  good  quarters,  I  know  not  Let  them 
inquire  of  some  very  wise  owl.    Rents  are  high. 

'  I  meant  to  have  said  something  about  a  Sunday  in  the  country,  but  all  this 
has  been  long  ago  charmingly  sketched  in  Ciuyon,  and  exhausted  by  a  more 
practised  hand.  Suffice  it»  when  the  sun  sank  down,  calm  and  contemplative 
we  sat  in  chain  upon  the  river^s  bank.    Heat-lightning  flashed  in  the  battle- 
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mented  doada^  while  vapors  imbued  by  the  risen  moon  rested  in  fantastic  forms 
upon  the  mountain's  crest:  the  waves  sparkled  and  flashed,  and  the  snowy  sails 
glided  bj  like  shadows  from  the  spirit-land. 

*  Twurrr-FOUMH  of  AvorBi.  — To-day,  at  a  beautiful  seat  on  the  Hudson,  I  saw 
8  cherry-tree  in  full  bearing.  The  fruit  was  as  large  as  the  morello,  and  as 
agreeable  to  the  palate  as  the  English  ox-heart  I  plucked  and  ate  a  few,  draw- 
ing a  comparison  very  unfavorable  to  plums»  which  are  now  luscious  and  abun- 
dant^ and  vary  in  size  from  a  pigeon's  egg  to  a  pear.  Of  peaches  we  mourn  the 
almost  total  loss.  The  fruitless  limbs  bring  back  the  memory  of  many  an  eager 
and  a  nipping  air  in  the  bleak  months  which  killed  the  buds.  The  watering 
mouths  now  long  for  the  red  cheeks  and  somewhat  (to  me)  indifferent  pulp  of 
the  Melicatoon.  Where  are  Kl-Dorado,  Lemon-Cling;  and  Lump-of-Gold,  which 
whilom  made  the  eyes  to  dance  with  joy!  Oh  I  how  precious  was  the  fruitage  I 
how  inestimable  the  treasure  on  the  bending,  breaking  limbs !  Nevertheless,  of 
melons,  musk  or  water,  there  is  no  lack.  How  does  the  one,  like  pine-apple, 
almost  excoriate  the  palate ;  and  how  does  the  blood-red  pulp  of  the  other,  so 
beautifully  variegated  with  its  black  and  chocolate-colored  seeds,  (cut  it  how 
you  will,)  awaken  anticipation  for  the  parched  and  feverish  tongue!  It  is  a 
gushing  fruit,  and  when  the  cooling  chunks  are  in  the  mouth,  the  mercury  which 
is  in  the  veins  goes  down  to  temperate  heat  You  do  but  press  it  gently  beneath 
the  palate,  and  that  apparently  solid  superficies  which  painters  love  to  imitate 
has  all  vanished.  It  was  but  a  mass  of  succulent  and  delicate  veins  and  fibres 
filled  with  juice.  This  they  say  will  be  a  good  *  apple  year,'  and  truly  I  am  glad 
of  it,  for  there  is  no  fruit  of  which  the  loss  is  more  severely  felt  The  taste 
never  tires.  All  people  are  fond  of  a  good  apple.  It  is  an  interesting  fruit  from 
the  very  start  How  enchanting  is  the  orchard  in  the  delicious  season  of  early 
spring,  when  it  is  in  full  bloom!  How  pleasant  at  a  later  period  to  see  the 
dean  barrels  stand  beneath  the  trees  all  ready  to  receive  the  crisp  and  crackling 
Kewtown  Pippin,  the  Rhode-Island  Greening;  verdant  as  the  grass,  the  Russe^ 
the  Pearmain,  the  Lady  apple,  which  is  so  dear,  and  whose  modest  cheeks  blush 
as  if  at  the  frequent  praises  of  its  delicacy  and  excellence.  The  apple  is  the 
companion  of  the  winter  evening,  associated  with  a  cheerful  room,  a  bright  fire, 
a  pleasant  tale,  Scott's  novels  or  the  Arabian  Nights.  Perhaps  it  is  nearly  bed- 
time. Your  eyes  grow  dim.  You  are  fatigued  with  study,  with  chess,  with 
checkers,  with  books ;  you  sigh,  you  yawn,  you  stretch  your  arms  above  your 
head.  All  of  a  sudden  a  happy  thought  strikes  you.  Bring  in  tiie  aftlbs! 
It  is  like  magic.     The  foot-lights  go  up,  and  the  scene  brightens. 

'  I  mean  to  have  some  crab-apple  cider  this  winter,  if  any  can  be  had.  I  am 
Bubject  to  occasional  fits  of  jaundice,  when  my  feelings  are  hurt,  or  I  have  no 
money.  The  liver  gets  torpid,  the  skin  becomes  yellow,  the  eyes  suffused  with 
a  saffron  hue^  {Difficile  bili  lumetjeeur,)  and  nothing  but  craVapple  cider  goes  to 
the  right  spot,  or  does  me  any  good.  I  mean  to  freeze  out  the  watery  particles^ 
bottle  it  up^  put  in  a  raisin,  cork  it,  seal  it,  bury  it,  and  draw  it  out  as  jaundice 
may  require.  Is  there  any  harm  in  that  ?  I  should  think  not  I  will  say  to  a 
friend :  *Aha !  now  let  me  give  you  a  taste  of  sometliing  which  will  make  youp 
eyes  open ;  something  as  delicate  as  AaiEi^  and  as  finity  as  was  ever  imprisoned 
in  glassy  walls ;  a  pure  juice,  full  of  native  flavor ;  and  if  you  do  not  smack  your 
lipa^  you  are  the  incarnation  of  ingratitude. 

*  Ob  for  ft  Ytntage  which  hath  been 
Cooled  for  ft  long  age  In  the  deep-delved  earthr 
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There  *8  amber  for  you !  See  the  bubbles  running  races  with  each  other  to  the 
beaded  brim  I  This  is  no  sour  trash,  sugar-of-leade  j,  and  pumped  full  of  gases 
in  a  New-Jersey  cellar,  and  labelled  'Heidsick.'  This  is  CnJhAjpple  Cider,  O 
my  friend  1 '  Then  he  will  taste  it,  and  the  widening  ripples  of  approbation 
chase  one  another  over  his  appreciating  countenance,  and  you  can  see  that  he 
is  much  refreshed  and  recreated,  and  he  will  perhaps  nod  his  head  ominously, 
saying :  '  If  that  is  not  good,  call  me  horse,  spit  on  me.'  All  hospitality  is  flat 
and  ungenerous,  good  my  friend,  without  some  outward  sign  to  represent  the 
grace  of  welcome.  The  sign,  too,  must  have  a  little  of  the  warmth  and  spice 
of  friendship  testified.  Mark  that^  for  it  accords  with  the  established  laws  of 
genial  human  nature.  It  is  as  old  as  Adam  and  £vs*8  eldest  children.  It  is  on 
this  account,  more  than  for  my  own  yellowness  or  jaundice,  that  I  will  be  pro- 
vided with  crab-apple  cider  in  the  fall.  It  is  a  somewhat  acid  fruit,  but  when 
expressed  the  fluid  is  brisk,  and  sparkling,  and  refreshing.  There  is  an  apple- 
tree  of  an  unknown  kind  behind  my  house,  and  ever  and  anon  the  apples  fall 
with  considerable  yiolence  and  with  a  thumping  sound  upon  the  roof,  roll  down 
upon  the  piazza,  thence  to  the  ground.  The  other  night  they  startled  me  in  my 
bed,  and  I  thought  the  knocking-spirits  were  on  hand.  I  came  down  stairs  to 
see  that  all  was  right,  and  being  loth  to  return  again,  sat  down,  seized  a  pen, 
spread  out  paper,  and  to  this  circumstance  the  present  long-winded,  I  fear  unin- 
teresting, epistle  is  partly  due.    Adios,  ,.  w.  •. 


Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondemtb. — We  are  indebted  to  an  esteemed 
friend  resident  in  Washington,  for  the  ensuing  letters  from  the  elder  Adajib. 
They  have  neycr  before  been  published,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  They 
are  copies  of  original  manuscripts,  forming  part  of  a  large  and  extremely  inter- 
esting collection  of  rare  American  and  other  autographs,  in  the  possession  of 
James  C.  MoGuire,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  refined 
tastes  and  genuine  lore  of  art,  to  whom  we  have  already  been  indebted  for 
autograph-letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  and  other  English  worthies : 

<  Qittii«y,  AVvemfter  38, 1814. 
*Dbar  Sir  :  When  my  son  depuied  for  RnaBia,  I  ei^oined  upon  him  to  write  nothing  to  me 
which  be  wu  not  willing  ahoold  he  published  in  French  and  English  newspapers.    He  has  rerj 
scmpoloualy  obaenred  the  rale. 

*  I  have  been  eqoally  retenred  in  my  letters  to  him :  bat  the  principle  on  both  tides  has  been  to 
me  a  cruel  priyatlon,  for  his  correspondence  when  absent,  and  his  conTersation  when  present,  has 
been  a  principal  enjoyment  of  my  Ufe. 

'  In  the  enclosed  letter  he  has  yenturod  to  deviate,  and  has  wiwlgnfil  his  reason  for  It  I  think, 
however,  that  I  ought  to  oommnnicate  it  to  yon. 

*  1  have  no  papers  that  I  recollect  that  can  be  of  any  senrice  to  him.  I  published  In  the  BotUn 
Patriot  all  I  recollected  of  the  negotiations  for  peace  in  1782  and  1783.  But  1  haye  no  copy  of 
that  publication  in  manuscript  or  print,  and  I  had  hoped  never  to  see  it  or  hear  of  it  again. 

*A11  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  would  continue  this  war  for  ever,  rather  than  surrender  one  acre  of 
our  territory,  one  iota  of  the  flsheriee,  as  established  by  the  third  article  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  or 
one  sailcnr  impressed  IVom  any  merchant^ip. 

*I  will  not,  however,  say  this  to  my  son,  though  I  shall  be  veiy  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 
wU]  give  him  orders  to  the  same  ettbd. 

*  It  is  the  decree  of  Peovweitcb,  as  I  believe,  that  the  nation  must  be  purifled  in  the  Airnaoe  o  f 
affliction. 

*Toa  will  be  so  good  as  to  return  my  letter,  and  believe  me  your  respectfU  fellow-citizen  and 
sincere  public  and  private  IHend,  job»  As  aim  ' 

'PmmiDSMT  MASxaoir.* 
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« Qiuncy,  Jlfnl  SS,  1B17. 
*Dbak  Sift :  Ab  I  can  make  no  Apology  fbr  ao  long  ft>rg«ttlng  to  ratarn  the  yolumea  enclosed,  1 
ma8t  Without  qualifloatton  beg  yoor  pardon.  Thla  wortr,  though  it  bean  the  name  of  CoKDoacrr 
alone,  woa  understood  to  be  written  in  concert  between  him  and  his  great  patron,  the  Dnlce  Di  la 
Rocbkfoucadlt;  as  well  as  the  *New  Heaven,*  and  aeyeral  other  publications  in  flivor  of  a 
govemraenl  *  in  one  centre,*  genuine  disciplea  of  Mr.  Tctroot.  I  was  perMnally  treated  with  grest 
iLindnesa  by  these  three  great  and  good  men-  Bat  I  lamented  and  deplored,  notwithatanding  iheir 
profound  science  and  learning',  what  appeared  to  me  their  blind  iniktuation  to  a  chimera.  I  shudr 
dered  at  the  prospect  of  what  appeared  to  me  the  inevitable  consequences  of  their  theory,  of  whldi 
they  made  no  secret.  1  wondered  the  more  at  thla,  because  the  Abby  Da  M  ablt  waa  thefar  inttmata 
friend,  their  social  and  oonri  vial  companion,  whofe  writings  were  (kmtllar  to  them. 

*  The  truth  ia,  that  none  of  these  gentlemen  had  ever  any  experience  of  a  tret  government.  U 
la  equally  true  that  they  had  never  deliberately  thought,  or  fteely  spoken,  or  doaely  reasoned  upon 
government,  as  it  appears  in  history,  as  it  is  founded  in  nature,  or  as  it  has  been  represented  by 
philosophers,  prieeta,  and  poliUciana,  who  have  written  upon  the  subject  They  had  picked  op 
scraps,  but  had  digested  nothing. 

*  CoNnoRCBT*8  obaervationa  on  the  twenty-ninth  book  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws ;  HiLyBTira,  too, 
in  hia  Letters  to  MoRTBaQUiBu,  printed  in  Mr.  JKrrBRSoii^s  translation  of  Tract  ;  Condorckt's 
Life  of  TuRooT ;  hia  Progreas  of  the  Human  Mind ;  and  even  Nbcsar's  Executive,  appear  to  me 
the  moat  pedantical  writings  that  ages  have  produced.  Every  one  of  these  writers  must  be  an 
original  genius.  He  must  discover  something  that  no  man  had  ever  conceived  before  him.  *  Genhia  * 
and  *  simplicity  *  are  thehr  eternal  Idols,  or  rather  hobbies.  Genlua  with  them  ia  a  more  privllegea 
order  than  ever  exiated  among  men.  b  not  lleapotiam  the  simplest  of  all  imaginable  governments  T 
la  not  Oligarchy  the  next,  Ariatocracy  the  third,  and  a  simple  Democracy  of  twenty-flve  mOllona 
of  men  the  fourth  ?  AU  these  are  simple  govemmenta  with  &  vengeance !  Erect  a  houae  of  a  cubic 
form,  one  hundred  feet  square  at  the  base,  without  any  division  within  into  ehambera,  parlors,  cel- 
Uura,  or  garrets.  Would  not  thla  be  the  simplest  houae  that  ever  waa  built?  But  wouM  It  be  a 
commodious  habitation  for  a  fkmily?  Itwouki  accommodate  nothing  but  a  kenndof  huntera* 
hounds.  These  gentlemen  all  affect  to  be  great  admirers  of  nature.  But  where  in  nature  do  they 
find  the  models  of  their  adored  simplicity  ?  Is  It  in  the  micaniqu*  eUette  7  Is  It  in  vegetable  or 
animal  mechanism  T  la  it  in  Mynheer  Lionkt^s  disaectlona  and  microscopic  observations  on  the 
willow  caterpillar,  in  which  he  has  found  more  veina,  and  muscles,  and  fibres  than  in  the  human 
body  ?  No.  The  real  wisdom,  the  genuine  taste,  the  correct  Judgment,  consists  in  adiqiting  neoea- 
saiy  means  to  necessary  ends.    Here  too  much  simplicity  cannot  be  applied. 

'  I  am  not  an  implicit  believer  in  the  inspiration  or  InfUIibility  of  MorrBsquisu:  on  the  con- 
Inry,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  some  of  these  phitosophers  have  detected  many  errors  in  bis 
writings.  But  all  their  heads  consolidated  into  one  mighty  hea4  would  not  equal  the  depth  of  hia 
genius  or  the  extent  of  his  views.  Voltairb  alone  excels  or  equals  him.  When  a  writer  on 
government  despises,  sneers,  or  argues  against  mixed  govemmenta,  or  a  balance  in  government,  he 
Inatantly  proves  himself  an  Ideologician.  To  reason  against  a  balance  because  a  perfect  one  can- 
not be  composed  or  eternally  preserved.  Is  Just  as  good  sense  as  to  reason  against  all  morality, 
because  no  man  has  been  perfectly  virtuous.  Not  only  Montbsquibo  but  the  Abby  Db  Mablt, 
who  some  of  them  said  never  wrote  any  thing  but  ^choses  communes  en  style  commun,*  might 
have  teught  them  more  sense,  though  he  too  indeed  waa  not  always  steady  nor  correct  in  hia 
opinions.  Scattered  here  and  there  in  his  writings  are  correct  sentiments.  Accidentally  his  Ph<h' 
cioN  is  on  my  teble.  In  the  second  conversation,  page  forty-live  and  forty-nine,  he  censures  Mon- 
archy, pure  Aristocracy,  and  popuhir  government.  The  laws  are  not  safo  under  these  admlniati^- 
tions,  which  leave  too  free  a  career  to  the  passions.  He  dreaded  the  power  of  a  prime,  aole 
legislator,  sole  Judge  of  Justice  and  law.  He  was  terrified  in  Aristocracy  with  the  pride  and  amrtoe 
of  the  grandeea,  who,  believing  that  every  thing  is  theirs,  win  sacrifice  without  scruple  the  Interesta 
of  society  to  their  private  advantage.  He  shuddered,  in  Democracy,  at  the  caprices  of  a  multitude, 
always  blind,  always  extreme  In  their  desires,  and  who  condemn  to-morrow  with  ftiry  tliat  which 
they  approve  to-day  with  enthusiasm. 

'  What  is  the  security  against  these  dangers?  According  to  Plato,  Pnoctoit,  and  Db  If  abx.t, 
'An  able  mixture  of  all  these  govemmenta;  the  public  power  ahould  be  divided  Into  diflterent 
parts,  capable  of  contntlUng,  restraining,  ovcMiwing  each  other;  of  balancing  each  other,  amd  of 
reciprocally  modemthig  each  other.* 

*  In  the  Abby*a  own  remarks  upon  this  second  conversation,  page  two  hundred  and  four,  he  aaya  : 
*A11  the  ancient  philosophers  thought  like  Plato,  and  the  most  cdebrated  statesmen  have  al wnj« 
wished  to  establish  In  their  cities  a  mixed  policy,  which,  by  confirming  the  empire  of  the  biw»  over 
the  magistrates,  and  the  empire  of  magistrates  over  the  citizens,  should  unite  the  advantases  of 
the  three  ordinary  govemmenta,  and  have  none  of  their  inoonveniencea.' 
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**To  ask  which  to  the  best  goTennnent,  Monarchy,  Artotocney,  or  Democracy,  to  to  ask  what 
greater  or  lesser  erlb  can  be  produced  by  the  passions  of  a  prince,  of  &  senate,  or  a  moIUtude. 
To  aak  whether  a  mixed  government  to  better  than  any  other,  to  to  ask  whether  the  passions  are 
as  wise,  as  Just,  and  as  moderate  as  the  laws.* 

*Tbe  accidental  diaooTery  of  your  books  In  my  little  library,  and  the  name  of  CoitDoftcsT,  have 
drawn  my  thoughto  to  a  sabject  which  I  had  long  since  endeAyored  to  forget,  as  wholly  desperate. 

*I  fear,  Sir,  you  will  wish  that  I  had  felonloiuly  appropriated  your  books  to  my  own  use,  rather 
than  have  returned  them  with  so  impertinent  a  letter. 

'I  retmn  them  with  thanks  for  the  loan  of  them,  and  with  thanks  for  your  long,  laborious,  able 
and  snccessfbl  serricea  to  your  country. 

*  With  best  wtohes  for  your  happy  life,  I  am,  with  respect  and  esteem,  your  obliged  servant, 

'JOHV   ASAlfft/ 

'  PRsaixixirT  MASiaoir.* 


SirnKG  at  the  desk  of  our  eateemed  friend  and  correspondent^  'Richabd  Hat- 
WARDi^'  a  morning  or  so  ago,  we  encountered  the  following  open  epistle,  ad- 
dreesed  to  a  mutual  friend,  whose  'Up-River  Letters'  impart  such  life  and  inter- 
est to  these  pages.  Forthwith  we  resolved  to  send  him  the  missiYe  in  prints 
through  the  mail,  to  the  end  that  others  might  hare  an  opportunity  of  profiting 
by  his  private  eorrespondence.  If  in  so  doing  we  have  *done  evil,'  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  'good  may  come'  of  it: 

*Mt  Dsak  FftiKin>:  I  am  at  home,  after  spending  a  fow  days  with  our  hospitable  IHenda  In 
Uontington,  with  whom  we  had  much  cheeiAU  dtoport,  now  taking  the  scaly  wags  of  the  deep,  and 
anon  refteshlng  ounelves  with  cheerftil  beakers  under  the  lee  of  the  canvassed  masL  *ro  me  there 
to  something  inexpressibly  charming  in  the  coast  scenery  of  Long-Tsland,  nor  do  I  believe  there  is 
any  much  more  beautiAil  in  the  world.  To  be  sure,  there  are  shores  that  rise  sublimely  into  the 
clouds ;  savage  and  inaccessible  clillh,  wliere  the  searbirds  make  *  their  beds  and  procrsent  cradles ;  * 
Immense  mountain  ranges,  like  the  Alps,  that  overlook  the  Mediteranean,  or  the  still  grander  Andes, 
npUlUng  their  giant  shoulders  above  the  douds,  and  casting  their  reflections  leagues  and  leagues 
upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  Pacific :  but  to  me  there  to  an  element  of  beauty  in  the  scenery  around 
Huntington  that  is  pecuUar  to  itseli;  or  rather  pecultor  to  the  island,  not  to  be  unde^estimated  even 
when  compared  with  grander  works  of  the  celestial  PiirrBa.'  There  to  something  in  those  gentle 
sweeps  and  curves  of  creamy  sea-sand ;  tlioae  hdeto  and  cradled  coves,  overbowered  wilh  leafkge ; 
those  bine  topsee  of  water,  seen  through  tree-trunks  and  omatures  of  coUage  gardening,  that  to  ftill 
of  unspeakable  beauty.  The  eye  drinks  the  delight  ptoddly :  we  are  not  confounded,  awed,  ovcr^ 
whelmed,  surprised,  but  simply  happy. 

*  For  my  part,  I  am  weary  of  dty-life,  and  sigh  for  the  Great  Mothse.  I  see  the  waving  of  trees, 
but  they  are  rooted  in  a  church-yard,  or  grow  between  fla^^tones.  I  hear  the  notes  of  singing 
birds,  but  they  are  pewter  canaries  at  sixpence  a-picce.  I  am  tired  of  water  running  up  and  down 
leaden  pipes,  and  through  cocks  and  filters:  I  want  to  see  it  rise  like  a  Naiad,  dripping  from  the 
well.  I  am  haunted  of '  stoops,*  and  have  a  sort  of  greensickness  for  porches  clambered  over  with 
greeneiy:  I  wish  for  other  flowers  than  artiflcial;  and  desUv  to  look  upon  rain,  not  as  an  Incon- 
venience, but  aa  a  bleaelsg  to  the  crops : 

*  I  *D  kind  o*  like  to  have  a  cot 
Fixed  on  some  sunny  slope ;  a  spot 

Five  acres,  more  or  less. 
With  maples,  cedars,  cherry-trees, 
And  poplars  whitening  in  the  breeze. 

*  'T  would  suit  my  taste.  I  guess, 
To  have  the  porch  with  vines  oVhung, 
With  bells  of  pendent  woodbine  swung. 

In  every  bell  a  bee ; 
And  *round  my  Uttlced  window  spread 
A  dump  of  roses,  white  and  red. 

<  To  sotoce  mine  and  me, 
I  kind  o*  think  I  should  desire 
To  hear  around  the  lawn  a  choir 

Of  wood-birds  singing  sweet ; 
And  in  a  dell  I M  have  a  brook. 
Where  I  might  sit  and  read  my  book. 
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*  Snch  ihoald  be  my  retmL 
Fur  fVom  the  dty^s  crowds  and  nolae; 
There  would  I  rear  the  stria  and  boya, 

(I  hare  some  two  or  thie^) 
And  If  kind  Ubatbn  ihould  bless  my  store 
With  five  or  six  or  seren  mora, 

How  happy  I  would  be  I* 

Now,  '  up-riyer '  friend,  pemse  jon  the  foregoing,  and  also  the  two  following 
passages  from  other  epistles;  for,  as  Dogbsiikt  saja^  they  'discern  jou  nearly: ' 
*  Your  correspondent  has  at  last  got  his  Shanghai  hen  I  I  wish  him  joy  of  it. 
He  should  hare  seen  the  brutes,  as  I  hare,  in  the  unmitigated  ungainliness  of 
early  youth ;  stalking  about  the  barn-yard  on  stilts,  gazing  stupidly  around  from 
that  bad  eminence;  blown  over  by  every  sudden  blast  of  wind,  or  coming  down 
heels-over-head  on  a  kernel  of  com.  My  Shanghais  began  life  with  an  inordi- 
nate pair  of  drum-sticks^  and  have  been  running  to  legs  ever  since.  They  re- 
nund  me  of  nothing  but  the  ostrich,  which  I  saw  long,  long  ago,  with  my  tittle 
brother,  who  in  his  excitement  fed  the  creature  on  pennies^  and  burst  into  tears 
when,  as  the  last  copper  was  gulped  down,  the  sense  of  utter  bankruptcy  broke 
upon  him.  Their  crow  is  not  the  honest  Saxon  crow,  expressive  of  day-break,  love^ 
war,  and  animal  spirits,  but  a  horrid  guttural  ejaculation,  between  a  Chinese  sen- 
tence, as  described  by  missionaries,  and  a  badly-blown  dinner-horn.  They  move 
like  a  man  whose  legs  are  asleep :  in  fact,  their  whole  carriage  is  such  that  I  won- 
der the  country  louts,  stumbling  along  the  road  to  church,  do  not  recognize  their 
own  gait  in  that  of  the  wretched  fowls,  and  feel '  the  deep  damnation  of  the  taking 
offl'  My  game-cock  has  gone  mad  on  the  subject  Reared  by  that  noble  Earl  of 
Derby,  who  lately  forsook  breeding  race-horses  and  fighting-chickens  to  assume 
the  reins  of  government^  this  bird,  whose  family  is  as  old  as  the  earldom,  cannot 
bear  the  sight  of  a  great  commoner  like  a  Shanghai.  Every  one  of  their  actions, 
however  innocent,  he  considers  personal  He  climbs  their  sides  holding  by  one 
feather,  like  a  midshipman  boarding  a  'liner.'  He  cannot  take  his  own  meaU^ 
for  fear  that  they  will  get  a  morsel  He  follows  them  all  day  like  a  shadow, 
which,  at  this  rate,  he  will  soon  become.  One  question  presses  upon  me :  Will 
the  Shanghais  ever  stop  growing,  or  shall  I  wake  some  morning  to  find  the  barn- 
yard in  their  possession,  several  farm-hands  in  their  crops,  and  a  deputation  of 
domestic  poultry  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  house  to  pick  up  the  family  as  they 
come  out,  and  breakfast  on  their  benefactors!  Let  your  correspondent  consider 
this  while  his  fowls  are  yet  in  the  corn-crib.'  Geoffret  Crayon,  learned  in  hen- 
craft,  told  us  the  other  day  at  Sunnyside  that  his  opinion  of  the  Shanghai  was 
not  at  all  in  favoi;  of  that  bird  over  the  better  class  of  his  American  *  con- 
temporaries.' But  listen  to  another  correspondent,  who  discourseth  of  bats: 
'I  always  believed  that  bats  were  injured  individuals,  and  now  that  the  old 
slander  against  them  has  actually  appeared  in  prints  they  have  some  claim  to  a 
defence.  So  your  *  Up-River '  correspondent  killed  the  bat,  after  a  long  chase 
around  his  room t  What  for!  The  poor  bat  took  no  particular  plcasiure  in  being 
there — rather  was  trying  to  escape.  It  was  not  he  that  killed  the  canary:  he 
had  no  evil  designs  upon  Shanghai  *0h,  but  I  was  afraid  he  would  get  into  my 
hair!'  But  did  a  bat*  ever  get  into  an^  6ody«  hair!  If  so,  I  would  like  to  know 
when  and  where;  'specifications  of  time  and  place,'  as  the  court-martials  have 
it  Why  afioidd  he  have  any  such  wish!  Would  he  find  any  thing  there  to  suit 
himt  Monkeys  have  a  trick  of  'hunting  heads,'  but  bats  differ  in  their  tastes. 
To  be  sure,  the  silky  locks  of  a  lady  the  bat  might  be  conmiended  for  seeking  to 
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nestle  in ;  but  a  gentleman's  hair — posaiblj  red,  and  perhaps  the  '  dowry  of  some 
second  head ' — is  altogether  a  different  matter.  *  Is  it  his  own  hare,  or  a  wifff 
That  bat  was  a  victim  to  gross  prejudice  1*  -  -  -  Diokxns's  'Bleak-ffouBe*  con- 
tinnes  with  nnabated  interest  If  one  were  to  object  to  any  thing  in  the  pro- 
grress  of  the  narrative,  it  would  perhaps  be,  that  the  descriptions  of  unimportant 
scenery  and  objects  are  occasionally  too  minute,  implying  a  necessity  to  eke  out  the 
reqtdsite  number  of  pages.  So  we  thought,  at  least,  while  reading  in  the  number 
before  us  the  over-elaborate  picture  of  '  Mr.  Gupft's  Entertainment'  But  what  a 
touching  scene  is  that  depicted  in  the  visit  by  Bucket  the  police-officer  to  a  modem 
'Alsatia'  in  the  heart  of  London,  where  poor  humanity  reeks  like  compost  in  the 
midst  of  old,  decayed,  and  desolate  dwellings,  fidl  of  'all  loathsome  things  that 
are ! '    It  is  altogether  in  Digkbns'  most  felicitous  vein: 

*  *Ain>  who  hsTe  we  got  here  to-night?*  sayi  Mr.  Bucket,  openioganother  door,  and  faring  In 
with  his  boU'Me.  *Two  dninken  men,  eh?  And  two  women?  The  men  are  sound  enough,' 
turning  baek  each  aleeper*B  arm  fh>m  hia  lace  to  look  at  him.    *Are  these  your  good  men,  my  dean  ? ' 

*  *  Yea,  Sir,*  returns  one  of  the  women.    *  They  are  our  husbands.* 
'«BiiGk-makerB,eh?* 

\Ye^  Sir.' 


room,  uongD  «wo  or  uree  leei  nigner  uian  loe  aoor,  is  bo  low  inai  me  neaa  oi  me  lauesi 
laitoTB  would  touch  the  blackened  celling  if  he  stood  upright.  It  la  oflbnslre  to  eyerr  aenae ; 
i  groes  candle  buma  pale  and  sickly  in  the  polluted  air.  There  are  a  couple  of  benenes,  and 
r  bench  by  wav  of  table.   The  men  lie  aaleep  where  they  stumbled  down,  but  the  women 


^  ^What  an  you  doing  here  ?   Yon  do  n't  belong  to  London.' 

'•No,  Sir.    We  betong  to  Hertfordshire.' 

•  >  Whereabout  in  Hertfordshire? ' 

<  'Saint  Albans.* 

'  'Come  up  <»  the  tramp?' 

'  *  We  walked  up  ycaterday.  There's  no  work  down  with  us  at  present;  but  we  have  done  no 
good  by  coming  here,  and  shall  do  none,  I  expect' 

« «That  *a  not  the  way  to  do  much  Rood,*  says  Mr.  Bucket,  turning  his  head  in  the  direction  of 
the  uneonadous  flgurea  on  the  ground. 

' '  It  ain*t,  indeed,*  repliea  the  woman  with  a  sigh.    '  Jbnnt  and  me  knowa  it  ftdl  well.' 

'The  room,  though  two  or  three  feet  higher  than  the  door,  la  so  low  that  the  head  of  the  tallest 

oftheTisitorBWOUldtouchl'^*  ^      ' ..-._.. 

erenthei. 

ahlgherfc ,  ^ , 

ait  by  the  candle.    Lying  in  the  anna  of  the  woman  who  has  spoken  is  a  very  young  child. 

' '  Why,  what  age  do  you  call  that  little  creature  ? '  says  Bucket.  '  It  looks  as  if  it  was  bom  yes- 
terday.* He  is  not  at  all  rough  about  It ;  and  as  be  turns  his  light  gently  on  the  intent,  Mr.  Snaosbt 
la  strangely  reminded  of  another  inftmt  encircled  with  light,  that  he  haa  seen  in  pidurea. 

"  He  is  not  three  weeks  old  yet,  Sir,*  says  the  woman. 

"la  he  your  child?' 

"Mine.* 

'The  other  woman,  who  waa  bending  over  it  when  they  came  in,  stoops  down  again,  and  kisses 
it  aa  it  Uea  asleep.  --i       *-  -«   -» 

' '  You  seem  aa  fond  of  it  aa  if  you  were  the  mother  yourself,'  says  Mr.  Bucket. 

"  I  waa  the  mother  of  one  like  it,  master,  and  it  died.* 

'  'Ah,  Jbekt,  Jen mr !  *  says  the  other  woman  to  her :  '  better  so.  Much  better  to  think  of  dead 
than  alive,  Jenxt  t    Much  better  I' 

' '  Wh]^  you  ain't  such  an  unnatural  woman,  I  hope,'  retuma  Bucket,  sternly, '  aa  to  wish  your 

'  'God  knows  you  are  right,  master,'  she  returns  '  I  am  not  I  'd  stand  between  it  and  death 
with  my  own  life,  if  I  could,  as  true  aa  any  pretty  lady.* 

' '  Then  do  n't  Uilk  in  that  wrong  manner,*  says  Mr.  Bucket,  mollified  again.    '  Why  do  you  do  it  ? ' 

"It  is  brouffbt  into  mv  head,  master,*  returns  the  woman,  her  eyes  filling  with  tear^  'when  I 
look  down  at  the  child  lymg  so.  If  it  was  never  to  wake  no  more,  you  'd  think  me  mad,  I  should 
take  on  so.  I  know  that  very  well.  I  waa  with  Jeket  when  sbe  lost  hen — warn't  I,  Jen nt  ? — and 
I  know  how  she  grieved.  But  look  round  you.  at  this  place.  Look  at  them,*  glancing  at  the 
sleepen  on  the  ground.  'Look  at  the  boy  you  to  waiting  for,  who*a  gone  out  to  do  me  .a  good 
turn.    Think  of  the  children  that  your  business  lays  with  often  and  often,  and  that  yoit  see  grow  up !  * 

' '  Well,  well,*  says  Mr.  Bucket,  '  you  train  him  respectable,  and  he  *U  be  a  comfort  to  you,  and 
look  after  you  in  your  old  age,  you  know.' 

' '  I  mean  to  try  hard,'  she  answers,  wlphig  her  eyes.  '  But  I  hare  been  aHhinklng,  being  over> 
tired  to-nlgbt,  and  not  well  with  the  ague,  of  all  the  many  things  that'll  come  in  his  way.  My 
master  will l>e  against  it,  and  he'll  be  beat,  and  see  me  beat,  and  made  to  fear  his  home,  and  per- 
haps to  stray  wild.  If  I  work  for  him  ever  so  much,  and  ever  so  hard,  there's  no  one  to  help  me : 
and  if  he  shoukl  be  turned  bad,  'spite  of  all  I  could  do,  and  the  time  should  come  when  I  snouki 

■  '     ^         •      ;ed,  aint  It  likdy  I  aliould  think  of  him  as  he  Uea  In 

ichikldied?* 
_  ^ere,  (here !  *  saya  Jenkt.  '  Lis,  you  're  tired  and  iU.    Let  me  take  him.' 

'In  doing  so  she  olsplaoea  the  mother's  dreaa,  but  quickly  re&4)usta  it  over  the  wounded  and 
brulaed  boaom  where  the  baby  haa  been  lying. 

"  It  *a  my  deed  child,'  saya  Jenmt,  walking  up  and  down  aa  she  nurses, '  that  makea  me  love 
thia  child  BO  dear,  and  it  *b  my  dead  child  that  maces  her  love  It  so  dear  too,  aa  even  to  think  of  its 
being  taken  away  fimm  her  now.  While  she  thinks  that,  /  think  what  fortune  woukl  I  give  to  have 
my£tf)ing  back.  But  we  mean  the  same  thing,  if  we  knew  how  to  ssy  it,  us  two  mothera  doeB,ln 
our  poor  hearts  1" 


ana  u  oe  soouui  oe  lurnea  oao,  'Bpiie  oi  au  i  oouj 

sit  by  him  in  hia  sleep,  made  hard  and  changed,  i 

my  lap  now,  and  wish  ne  had  died  as  Jeiint*b  chll 

'  'Tnere,  (here !  *  saya  Jenkt.  '  Lis,  you  're  tired 
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If  you  have  perused  the  above  without  a  litUe  moisture  in  jour  ejes^  reader, 
you  are  'not  of  our  way  o' thinking.'    -    .    .    Although  it  maybe  'Jobnnt 
Thoscfson's  news'  to  many  of  our  readers,  to  speak  of  the  ^Opening  of  the  Buffalo 
and  New 'York  Citjf  RaU-RoOid^*  when  the  celebration  has  been  so  elaborately 
desis-ibed  by  the  daily  journals,  and  copied  far  and  wide  by  the  contemporary 
press,  still  we  cannot  forbear  a  brief  record  of  our  own  impressions  on  the  oc- 
casion — an  occasion  which  will  never  be  forgotten.    With  two  friends,  we  swept 
over  the  Erie  Rail-road  to  Owego ;  one  an  English  gentleman,  who  had  never 
before  passed  along  the  valleys  of  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Che- 
mung: and  sitting  in  an  open  car,  (thanks  to  the  kind  attention  of  Hr.  Elt, 
Government  Mail- Agent,)  looking  out  on  either  side  upon  the  alternate  beau- 
tiful, picturesque  and  sublime  sceneiy  that  flitted  past  us,  the  frequent  exclama- 
tions of  surprise  and  admiration  were  not  unexpected  to  us,  who  had  so  often 
enjoyed  the  same  scenes  before.    But  from  Owego — whence  we  were  to  be  ac- 
companied by  the  genial  friends  who  had  joined  the  train  at  'Sh'nang  Fint'  and 
the  latter  place — all  was  to  be  new,  even  to  ourselves.    Of  our  journey  through 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Chemung ;  of  the  charming  and  flourishing  villages  of 
Elmira  and  Corning ;  of  the  primitive  region  through  which  the  rail-road  leads 
from  the  latter  place  to  Hornellsville,  it  will  be  our  province  and  our  pleasure 
to  'speak  from  full  notes'  hereafter.    At  Hornellsville,  where  it  intersects  the 
*Xew-York  and  Erie,' begins  the- 'Buffalo  City  and  New- York  Road' proper. 
It  is  of  the  '  broad-guage,'  and  without  exception  the  most  firmly-built  and 
smoothly-running  road  we  ever  traversed.    Arrived  at  Portage,  the  grand  *  stand- 
point '  of  the  day,  we  found  some  ten  thousand  people^  gathered  around  a  large 
hotel,  recently  erected,  and  straying,  in  crowds  and  picturesque  groups,  to  a 
neighboring  tent,  surmounted  with  flags  and  streamers,  'flouting  the  breeze:'  of 
which  latter  commodity,  by-the-by,  there  might  have  been  more,  without  much 
detriment,  for  it  was  an  intemely  hot  day.     But  who  could  think  of  the  heat, 
the  crowd,  or  any  '  d^sagr^mens,'  when  the  awful  gorge,  'rock-ribbed  and  ancient 
as  the  sun,'  through  which  the  Genesee  seeks  its  tortuous  and  tortured  way 
toward  Lake  Ontario,  lay  before  us,  and  the  even  more  sublime  spectacle,  the 
Portage  Rail  Road  Bridge,  which  spans  it?     Tliis  wonderful  work,  altogether  the 
most  imposing  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  owes  its  first  conception,  its  successful 
progress,  and  triumphant  completion,  to  the  genius,  the  energy,  and  the  skill  of 
Colonel  Silas  Setmoub,  and  the  capable  and  chosen  assistants  whom  he  had  the 
forecast  and  good  fortune  to  assemble  around  him.    Taking  the  arm  of  an  old 
and  esteemed  friend,  himself  an  engineer  of  the  first  distinction,  we  went  rig-zag- 
ging  down  the  deep,  <kep  bank  alone,  and  standing  at  the  bottom,  by  the  water's 
edge,  looked  up  at  the  dizzy  pile,  the  work  of  Man's  art,  as  it  sprung  from  its 
massive  stone  piers  of  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  melted  in  the  'celestial  blue' 
above.    Tier  on  tier  it  rose,  with  upright  timbers,  the  smallest  of  which  would 
have  made  the  biggest  'mast  of  some  tall  admiral,'  and  multitudinous  braces, 
ties,  and  counter-arching  timbers — up  it  rose!    The  eye  was /a/»<7W^rf  with  its 
vastness — eight  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet 
in  height;  while  below  was  a  first  fall  of  seventy-five  feet,  farther  on  another  of 
twice  that  distance,  and  beyond  the  Genesee,  winding  its  way  to  the  first  of  our 
great  inland  oceans!    While  we  are  looking  at  this,  and  wondering  at  the 
'handiwork  of  Man,'  in  the  'iuiage  of  God,'  an  enormous  train  enters  upon  the 
western  end  of  the  bridge^  at  that  giddy  height  above  us,  and  crowded,  'inside, 
outside,  on  the  top,  brimming,  swarming,  running  over'  with  cheering  shouting 
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paeaengen^  almost  9pan»  the  bridge:  yet  ia  there  not  the  alighteat  Jar;  not  the 
least  creaking;  no  trembling  in  any  part  of  the  vast  atruoture,  which  will  aua- 
tain  with  entire  safety  twenty  times  the  weight  that  can  possibly  be  put  upon 
it  Such  IS  the  Oreai  RaU-Boad  Bridge  at  Portage^  with  all  the  dioice  timber  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  pine  forest^  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  thou- 
sand pounds  of  iron  bolts  and  bands  swallowed  up  in  its  symmetrical  mass  I  And 
yet  our  friend  the  engineer  thereof  slightly  built  and  strangely  youthful,  walked 
modestly  amidst  the  wondering  crowds  that  thronged  around  tiie  monument  of 
his  genius;  thinking,  it  maybe^  of  his  triumph  oyer  all  doubt  and  apprehension, 
but '  aperiently '  as  calm  as  a  summer's  morning.  'Long  may  he  wave  I '  We  are 
left  but  little  space  to  speak  of  the  entertainment  so  liberally  provided,  and  so 
admirably  prepared  for  the  occasion,  by  that  well-known  caterer,  BIr.  BloomkBi 
of  Buffala  Every  thing  was  there  that  a gawrmet  could  desire ;  rare  meats^  vegeta- 
bleS)  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  fruits  and  flowers^  in  the  utmost  profusion,  with  abundant 
wineS)  of  all  kinda^  and  of  the  best^  from  champagne  yra/i^  to  choice  Hocks  and 
Burgundies.  Ihree  thousand  persons  in  all  partook  of  this  bounteous  repast  Of 
the  speeches  of  Governor  Humt,  Mr.  President  Lodxb,  and  other  distinguished 
gueste^  'can  we  not  now  report^*  save  to  say  that  they  were  replete  with  interest^ 
and  warmly  received  by  the  assembled  multitudes.  ...  A  iibm  in  the  State 
of  Delaware^  some  years  ago,  wrote  to  a  man  in  Ohio^  saying  that  they  had  a 

daim  against  a  Mr.  J T ^  and  asking  for  information  concerning  him. 

They  received  the  foUowing  reply :  '  Gentlemen :  I  received  your  letter  of  the 
sixteenth.  It  was  forwarded  to  me  at  this  place,  with  twenty  cents  postage 
ynpaitL  When  the  firm  of  'A.  and  W.  H.'  is  sufficiently  prosperous  in  business 
to  be  able  to  advance  twenty  cents  postage  on  a  letter,  I  may  give  them  some 

informatibn  about  Mr.  J T .'    The  firm  of  'A.  and  W.  R*  then  wrote  to 

another  person  in  the  same  places  and  thereupon  the  writer  of  the  preceding 
letter  addressed  them  another,  as  foUows :  '  Gentlemen :  I  am  informed  that  you 

have  written  to  Mr.  O for  information  concerning  Mr.  J T ,  and 

that  you  actually  advanced  the  postage  on  your  letter!  Allow  me  to  congratu- 
late you  upon  this  evidence  of  your  commercial  prosperity.    I  am  also  informed 

that  the  amount  of  your  daim  against  Mr.  J T is  ten  dollars.    I  guessed 

as  much.  I  knew  no  body  could  ever  escape  from  the  State  of  Delaware  owmg 
you  above  that  smn.  Let  me  caution  you  against  such  imprudent  expansion  of 
the  credit-system  in  mercantile  transactions.'  Sharp  correspondence  thia^  it 
strikes  usi  -  -  •  A  glubtsr  of  clever  'curiosities'  from  the  private  gossip  of 
a  friend  in  Saint  Louis»  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Ennoa:  'Speaking  of  'brute 
creationi^'  reminds  me  of  a  specimen  of  the  'fiat-head  tribe'  who  honors  us  with 
his  presence  And '  patronage '  about  these  days.  He  is  an  amateur-sportsman,  and 
owns  a  beautiful  setter^lut^  his  constant  companion.    Walking  with  a  lady  a 

few  days  ago,  she  remarked  to  him:  'What  a  fine  dog  you  have^  Mr.  M 1' 

'Miss ^'  said  he^  'that  is  not  a  dog:  it  ib  one  of  your  owi  text* 1  know 

of  a  rare  specimen  of  the  *  Dandy  in  Wordt,'  who  now  'holds  forth'  in  the  city 
of  Louisville.  He.  writes  very  blank  verse,  and  quotes  i^m  Tuffkb,  and  is^  in 
ttLct,  a  'progeny.'  In  the  course  of  a  diBCussion  in  that  dty,  at  a  small  party 
where  he  and  divers  young  ladies  were  assembled,  they  were  agreed  as  to  the 
mistake  that  two  of  their  friends  had  made  in  getting  married,  being,  as  was  sup- 
posed, so  very  unlike  in  every  respect  Our  '  dandy '  broke  out  as  follows :  'Did 
you  ever  know  any  such  mismating  among  the  brute  species  ff  There,  dove  mates 
with  dove,  and  wood-pecker  with  wood-pecker.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  mild 
VOL.  XL.  24 
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and  gentle  dove  mating  with  the  wood-pecker  f '    Cries  of '  Never  I  never ! ' A 

little  friend  of  mine  being  asked  by  her  mother,  after  she  had  said  the  Lobd's 
Prayer,  what  she  supposed  was  the  meaning  of  *Awen*  said:  'I  guess  it  means 

'Good  bye,  LobdI* 1  went  to  hear  an  eccentric  Wesletan  preacher  some 

time  ago,  and  was  very  much  amused  and  edified.  The  discourse  was  on  ]ov«^ 
and  the  superiority  of  heavenly  over  earthly  love.  As  a  proof  of  the  weakness 
of  the  latter,  he  mentioned  Job,  who,  he  said,  *had  plenty  of  friends  as  long  as 
his  'property'  lasted  ;  but  as  soon  as  that  was  gone,  and  he  became  as  poor  as 

his  own  cat,  lus  friends  all  left  him,  and  even  Mm,  Job  deserted  him  I* Now 

and  then,  of  a  cool  evening,  I  stray  into  the  colored  Baptist  church  of  this  pre- 
oinct  The  exhorters  and  preachers  are  all  Ethiope^  and  the  performances  are 
sadly  ridiculous^  and  exceedingly  like  a  caricature.  It  is  customary  there  to 
sing  and  exhort  at  the  same  time,  and  a  more  eonfused  and  noisy  mode  of  wor- 
ship could  not  be  invented.  The  congregation  were  engaged  in  a  hymn  a  few 
evenings  ago,  when  a  black  elder,  with  a  very  loud  voice,  commenced  calling  on 
awakened  sinners  to  come  'forrard '  onto  the  anxious  bench.  '£f  there  is  *ary' 
hungry  soul,'  said  he,  'let  him  come  aldngt  Ef  there  is  ary  'thusty'  soul,  let 
him  come  along! '  And  in  his  prayer  he  asked  for  a  'sin-drivin'  power'  and  'a 
devil-drivin'  power,'  to  drive  away  all  'iniokerty!' '  -  -  -  A  friend  whom 
we  have  never  seen,  but  whom  we  should  be  right  well  pleased  to  take  by  the 
hand,  at  the  door-  of  his  own  hospitable  mansion,  writes  us  as  follows  from 
his  'HomCy  Crawford  ewnnty^  Oeorgia : ' 

'Bam  Smck  never  uttered  a  more  proround  truth  than  wben  he  said  that  it  was  'harder  to  do 
without  a  Inxuiy,  once  Indulged  In,  than  a  real  neoeaaary.*  I  And  it  ao  in  regard  to  the  Knickcb- 
BOCKSR.  1  have  been  a  delighted,  Inanructed,  and  amuaed  reader  thereof  for  aeveral  jeara ;  but  la 
I>eeeniber  laat,  a  fit  of  economy  (Ailae  economy,  i  acknowledge^)  come  over  me,  and  t  diacootioned 
your  Magazine,  with  aeveral  other  publications.  I  have  been  regreUingand  miasing  the  KMrxBa- 
BocKKR  ao  much,  that  I  cannot  real  aatlafled  any  longer,  but  have  ordered  It  this  day  through  the 
pnbHaher,  requeatlng  all  back  numbers  for  thia  year. 

*  I  am  a  phinter  by  protesaion,  taala  and  choice.  I  reetde  on  my  plantation.  I  greatly  regret  the 
change  of  andety  in  the  planting  States,  Formerly  the  plantera  almost  invariably  reaided  on  their 
farma,  and  the  society  was  not  ao  convenient  aa  in  a  city.  Yet  it  waa  purer,  equally  refined,  and 
more  Intelligent.  Now,  the  foolish  and  faafaloimble  cuatom  haa  banished '  the  good  old  wny ; '  and 
parents  must  leave  their  proper  homea  and  go  to  the  city  or  town,  for  the  aake  of  aodeiy  for  their 
children.  Such  aaaodatlon  may  give  them  more  pertneaa  and  ahnw,  but  leea  aolld  worth.  No  bei- 
ter  people  ever  lived,  or  more  poilahed  gentlemen,  than  the  Southern  planters,  in  days  gone  by. 
True,  no  one  loves  or  ei^oya  society,  or  mixing  with  rricnds,  more  than  I  do;  but  I  never  require 
It  for  my  contentment.  With  the  Knickkrbockbr,  Harpkr^s  Magazine,  Blackwood,  and  about 
twenty  other  publications,  of  all  varieties,  and  such  standard  noveb  and  other  worka  aa  I  can  com- 
mand, I  never  lack  for  society.  I  am  aometimea  montha  at  borne  without  leaving:  yet  I  am  ever 
ready  to  receive  a  Aiend,  and  give  him  a  warm  welcome,  aiul  as  tl>e  tavern-keepers  Invariably  ad- 
vertiae,  *■  the  beat  the  country  affonla.*  I  wlah  aome  of  thoae  dellgbtibl  Jaunta  into  the  oouuUry,  of 
which  you  aometimea  speak,  could  be  given  to  my  aunny  home.' 

We  cordially  thank  our  correspondent  for  hi^  kind  invitation,  and  his  kinder 
words  of  sympathy  with  the  *  little  people '  of  whom  we  sometimes  make  men- 
tion in  this  familiar  chit-chat  of  ours  with  the  reader.  'Who  but  a  parent,'  he 
adds»  with  truthful  fervor,  *  can  truly  appreciate  and  enjoy  all  the  little  winning 
ways  of  children  ff  I  am  keeping  my  own  at  home  witli  us,  and  not  hunting  so- 
ciety for  them.  I  am  letting  Jiiem  follow  nature  rather  than  art:  at  least  until 
they  are  well  prepared  for  boarding-school,  college,  and  travel.*  -  -  -  Judg« 
J 1  of  Ohio,  is  noted  for  his  keen  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  lively  imagi- 
nation, and  just  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  as  well  as  for  his  sound  sense  and 
udicial  knowledge.     He  related  to  a  friend  of  ours  in  Washington  the  other 
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day,  while  speaking  of  a  recent  visit  to  tbe  Falls  of  Niagara,  the  following:  'You 
cannot  take  anj  position  on  the  banks  of  the  river  below  the  cataract,  where  it 
is  possible  to  find  a  seat^  that  some  new  and  yet  more  beantifiil  view  docs  not 
present  itselt  One  feels  like  a  very  insignificant  creature,  and  the  idea  of 
8  superior  Power  comes  to  his  mind  and  heart  with  awful  impressiveness.  I 
could  have  remained  for  half  a  day  in  one  spot)  musing  and  meditating  in  this 
temple  of  God's  own  making ;  but  I  had  all  my  poetry  and  reverential  feeling 
marred  by  the  observations  of  a  practical  Yankee.  'This  is  all  very  fine,'  said 
he,  'but  there  is  a  right  smart  stream  which  divides  tew  kedunties  in  the  State 
of  Varraeount,  that  pitches  deown  abeout  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet;  and  is 
every  way  sueperior,  as  a  water-peower,  to  this  *erel*  He  then  went  into  a 
mathematical  calculation  as  to  the  number  of  spindles  each  would  drive,  and 
talked  voluminously  (if  not  lominously)  of  hydraulics  and  hydrostatics  in  gene- 
raL  '  But,  you  see,  what  gives  tlie  advantage  to  the  falls  in  Yarmeount,'  he 
continued,  'is,  that  there  is  a  fust-rate  place  to  put  up  cotton-mills,  while  here 
yeou  can't  find  any  gredund  at  all  to  build  on.'  The  suspension-bridge,  how- 
ever, took  his  fancy.  *That»*  said  he,  'I  consider  a  great  work  of  art;  and  the 
beauty  of  it  is,  there  doos  n't  appear  to  be  any  effort  in  putting  it  there,  for  the 
hull  thing  cost  only  abeout  ten  theousand  dollars,  and  it  paid  iiseff  the  /mt 
year  I*  -  -  •  An  Oswego  journal  speaks  of  Mr.  J.  AcoiniCLosa,  a  gentleman 
formerly  of  this  city,  (who  has  opened  a  new  store  in  that  fioxu'iahing  place,  for 
the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  fancy  articles^  useful  and  ornamental,)  as  'one  of  those 
valuable  packages  that  come  done  up  in  small  parcels^  his  heart  being  so  big  as 
to  be  out  of  Yill  proportion  to  his  body.*  We  have  only  to  add,  that  if  any  of 
our  northern  fiiends  have  a  'fancy'  for  the  Enickxkbockeb,  they  can  order  that 
'article' through  Mr.  AucHDfCLoss^  and  be  abundantly  supplied.  -  -  -  Isn't 
there  much  truth  in  the  ensuing  brief  passage!  We  put  th«  question  to  all 
among  our  readers  who  are  parents:  'Few  parents  realize  how  mhch  their  chil- 
dren may  be  taught  at  home,  by  devoting  a  few  minutes  ito  their  instruction 
every  day.  Let  a  parent  make  a  companion  of  his  child;  eonverAd^with  him 
familiarly,  put  to  him  questions,  answer  inquinesi  communicate  facts,  the  result 
of  his  reading  or  observation,  awaken  his  curiosity,  explain  difficulties,  the  mean- 
ing of  things,  and  the  reason  of  things;  and  all  tliis  in  an  easy,  playful  manner, 
without  seeming  to  impose  a  task ;  and  he  himself  will  be  astonished  at  the  pro- 
gress which  win  be  made.  The  experiment  is  so  simple  that  none  need  hesitate 
about  its  performance.*  -  -  -  *T«o  friends  of  mine  were  walking  about  one 
fine  evening,*  writes  a  correspondent  with  the  'cacoethes  scribendi'  strong  upon 
him,  'when  they  observed  a  star  'shooting.'  What  was, rather  remarkable^ 
after  falling  to  the  earth  a  short  distance  from  them,  it  continued  to  gleano. 
'  Here,  at  last,'  said  one  of  them,  *  is  an  opportunity,  which  I  have  long  desii'cd, 
to  examine  the  matter  of  'shooting-stare.' '  The  two  friends  hastened  to  reach 
it  while  it  was  yet  warm,  picturing  the  while  the  extent  to  which  tltey  rtiight 
possibly  figure  among  the  savantt  as  the  original  discoverers  of  an  aerolite,  hot 
•from  the  foundry.  They  reached  tlie  vicinity  of  the  mysterious  mass,  expecting 
to  encounter  a  stifling  odor  of  brimstone  and  an  overpowering  sensation  of  heat 
Imagine,  then,  tlieir  * pheelinks'  on  finding  the  'thing,'  whose  earth-ward  hegira 
and  final  arrival  they  had  witnessed  with  such  rapture,  to  be  nothing  but 
a  —  iifffUnirtff-bfig!*  -  -  -  We  have,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  heretofore 
borne  testimony  kindred  to  the  following;  voluntarily  tendered  by  *  The  Star* 
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morning  jonmal :  'If  there  is  one  man  in  the  oommnnitj  who  has  made  himself 
a  'shining  mark'  among  his  compeers  by  dint  of  sheer  tacl^  industry  and  enttf- 
prise,  that  man  is  Gknin,  the  hatter.    He  is  a  striking  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  resolution,  assiduity,  a  constant  endeavor  to  please,  a  liberal 
expenditure  of  means  for  the  necessary  notoriety,  a  character  for  producing  the 
best  goods  at  reasonable  prices;  and  for  incomparable  promptitude^  energy,  and 
dispatch.    His  store  in  Broadway,  beside  the  Museum,  is  a  model  in  eyery  re- 
spect^ turning  out  its  hundreds  of  hats  per  day  for  all  classes  of  society  in  this 
yicinity,  and  its  thousands  per  day  for  the  supply  of  the  great  West^  the  Sonth, 
and  other  distant  points^  where  comfort^  elegance^  and  economy  are  appreciated. 
His  Baxaar,  up  Broadway,  by  Spring-street,  is  another  brilliant  specimen  of  lus 
genius;  furnishing  almost  erery  thing  for  men,  women,  and  children,  in  a  cer- 
tain line,  that  taste  can  demand  or  luxury  prize.*    -    -    -    Wb  annex  two  '  sam- 
ples *  of  American  verse,  which  are  somewhat  remarkable  for  not  stumbling  upon 
any  sort  of  regular  rhymcu    The  first  is  from  *A  New  Song  'in  PraUe  of  LouU 
Napoleon  and  the  Amerieam,*  and  is  from  the  pen  of  some  expatriated  reTolu- 
tionary  Hibernian: 


*  Yb  toM  of  Erin  and  MendlT  ve^fikhon, 
I  mean  to  nil  to  my  native  home; 
Althoo^  ritualed  In  a  happy  natioD, 
In  New-York  regaining  I  do  n*t  disown : 
I  am  dally  ahakuiff  In  oontamplaUon, 
MeditaUng  the  old  F^ain  and  Goals ; 
I  wish  1  was  at  the  trade  oordwalnliig, 
In  Ennla  Claret  as  I  was  beAHe! 

*A8 1  am  contented  to  Tentore  boldly 
To  see  my  home  in  the  Oounty  Clare, 
I  hope  to  meet  there  brare  Lovis  Napoliox, 
With  his  foroes,  at  the  break  of  day ; 
His  splendid  regiments  ttom  rich  Paris, 
Perfectly  guarded  to  march  away, 
To  walk  with  minions  of  the  Irish  party 
To  give  the  panpen  enoogh  to  eat  I 


*  It  may  be  fonned  for  the  Irish  paupers 
To  get  to  war  In  their  latter  days, 

From  Shannoo  harbor  to  Giant  Osoaeway, 
And  lh>m  Klllamey  to  Abbey  Peal: 
Sell  your  ftirnitura,  mags,  and  sauceiiana 
To  the  British  gnardlana,  to  pay  the  rate; 
And  teli  the  Dbebts  yon  are  going  to  Parl^ 
To  Join  that  party  to  get  fiOr  play  I 

*  I  now  do  mention  to  all  Christians  breafhbig» 
The  Americans  are  the  fUrest  of  all  I  know, 
To  (kvor  emigrants  fh>m  foreign  nations, 
And  daily  aiding  to  their  anpportl 

May  GiiD  protect  them  In  the  Ume  of  danger, 
Against  invaders  and  eoemlea : 
Join  heart  and  hand  with  France  and  Erin, 
And  the  pbne  I  came  fkom  ahoU  aoon  be  ft«B? 


The  second  effusion  is  from  the  'Barnstable  Patriot^'  and  bears  the  patriotic 
title  of  '  The  American  Eagle!    Three  stanzas  will  be  '  suffegance :  * 

.  *  Low o  t  long  I  may  thy  talons  our  oonntiy  protect 

From  Liberty's  foe  and  haughty  monarch ; 

May  thy  beak  pluck  disunion  away  In  Ita  bud, 

And  keep  us  united  In  friendship  and  love! 

*  May  thy  eye,  as  It  pieroes  the  doods  br  away, 

Look  down  upon  Columbia,  the  land  of  the  ftee ;    . 

And  thy  wing,  as  It  opens  'like  feariess  in  storm, 
Invlle  the  oppressed  and  emigrant  home  I 

*And  as  Ihr  as  the  Ocean  Is  heard  In  its  roar. 

May  thy  cry  call  to  arms,  as  our  fhthera  of  yore, 
And  show  that  their  sons  are  behind  not  a  whit, 

In  defending  theb*  rights  now  In  seventy-six ! ' 

• '  Jomr  OF  Yo^K,'  (fr^m  whom  our  readers  have  frequently  heard  before,)  hailing 
.from  the  sanctum  of  the  Providence  *DaUy  Mirror*  to  which  journal  he  imparts 
marked  editorial  spirit  itnd  variety,  writes  to  ns  characteristically  ae  follows: 
'I  was  up  the  'ked'ntry'  lately,  visiting  among  old  friends,  whom  I  had  not 
seen  for  ten  years.    Many  changes  had  taken  place,  you  may  be  sure,  but  one  of 

them  was  quite  romantic.     Old  uncle ,  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  a  Tiridower, 

and  '  well-to-do '  in  the  world,  'w^as  ^tending  a  church-conference  in  a  nei^bboT- 
ing  State,  and  in  conversation  with  bis  brother  deacons,  one  day  at  dinner,  was 
i^ked  if  he  never  intended  to  marry  again  I  The  old  man  'owned  up '  that  he 
might  do  so  if  he  could  find  a  woman  to  his  liking.    Two  or  three  of  ihe  party 
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told  him  they  knev  a  maiden  lady  of  fifty,  in  C ^  who  would  auit  him  ex- 
actly, and  described  her  many  yirtues  bo  enthuaiastically  that  when  the  old  man 
returned  home  to  his  lonely  dwelling  he  resolyed  to  make  her  an  offer  by  letter. 
This  he  did,  in  a  yery  frank  and  explicit  manner.  He  first  set  down  his  age^ 
height^  personal  appearance^  state  of  health,  temper,  etc  He  also  transmitted 
a  plan  of  his  dwelling-honse,  bams^  the  farm,  its  value,  etc,  and  sent  it  on,  re- 
ferring the  lady  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  recommended  her.  He  also  suggested 
that  as  at  their  time  of  life  unnecessary  and  expensive  courtesies  were  not  neces- 
sary, if  she  accepted  his  proposal,  she  might  name  some  d6p6t  on  the  Erie  Rail- 
road where  it  would  be  convenient  for  her  to  'meet  him  half  way.'    The 

lady  did  accept,  and  named  the  station  at  O .    At  the  appointed  time  the 

old  gentleman  was  there,  and  so  also  was  the  lady.  This  singular  pair,  thus 
met  for  the  first  time,  went  to  a  hotel,  and  a  minister  was  sent  for.  While 
waiting  for  the  parson,  the  methodical  old  lover  informed  the  lady  that  he  had 
been  keeping  bachelor's  hall  for  some  time  pa8t»  and  would  need  scrubbing  up ; 
'but,' said  he,  'we  can  manage  that  easily  enough  if  you  are  so  minded:  I  will 
carry  the  water  and  you  can  do  the  scrubbing.'  This  was  assented  to,  and  the 
pair  were  tied  in  the  knot-indissoluble^  and  departed  in  the  highest  sort  of 
spirits.    At  the  time  this  story  was  told  me,  another,  equally  good,  was  related, 

and  like  it^  it  is  true.    Old  Uncle  Jack took  a  notion  into  his  head  to  have  a 

second  or  third  wife,  I  forget  which,  and  happening  to  remember  a  charming 
widow  whom  he  had  seen  several  years  before,  and  who  lived  some  twenty  miles 
off,  sent  her  a  proposal  of  marriage,  with  the  proviso  that  if  she  accepted  she 

should  meet  him  at Comers  on  such  a  day,  with  her  light  wagon,  he  having 

no  vehicle  The  widow  was  on  the  spot  at  the  time  indicated,  and  at  the  forks 
of  the  road  found  '  Unde  Jack  '  waiting  for  her.  They  drove  to  a  tavern,  had 
a  priest  brought^  and  were  married.  After  the  ceremony  the  good  vrouw  asked 
him  for  six-pence  to  get  some  snuff  with.  This  sum  was  promptly '  forked  out^'  and 
the  old  lady  went  over  the  way  to  a  store  and  got  her  snuf^  while  Uncle  Jack 
stepped  into  the  bar  and  took  a  '  snifter '  of  Old  Rye  These  little  comforts  hav- 
ing been  attended  to,  they  drove  off.'  -  -  -  Ode  *  Mrs.  Neppinb^  *  on  old  Long- 
Island's  sea-girt  shore,'  bids  fair  to  become  famous  through  the  exertions  of  her 
chronicler.  *  Hear  him  yet  farther : '  *  Mrs.  Neppins  went  to  camp-meetin'  here 
last  week,  and  on  being  asked  if  she  loved  the  Lord,  replied:  '  Wal,  I  ain't  got 
nothing  ag'in'  Hm  I '  Also,  her  son, '  of  the  name  of*  Conkldt  Neppixs,  ate  for 
a  wager  a  whole  roast  goose,  and  then  drank  up  the  oily  gravy ;  and  being 
asked  if  it  would  not '  make  him  sick,'  replied  that '  the  goose  sot  well  enough  onto 
his  stummick,  and  as  for  the  gravy,  he  thought  that  the  grease  would  kind'o'  work 
out  of  his  skin  I '  But  it  did  make  him  sick,  for  when  our  captain  met  Mrs. 
KxFFiNS,  and  asked  after  her  son,  she  replied :  '  Wal,  he  enjoys  very  poor  health, 
but  this  mornin'  he  complains  of  feeling  better.'  '  What  is  the  matter  with  him  f ' 
asked  our  captain.  '  Wal,'  replied  Mrs.  Neffins,  '  he 's  kind  o'  troubled  with  a 
dreadful  risin*  of  his  vittles  I '  -  -  -  *  S.'s  'Anecdote '  is  welcome :  *  I  entered  a 
log  school-house  once,  where  a  'Debatin' Society' was  holding  forth  upon  the 
question:  'If  a  man  saw  his  wife  and  mother  in  the  water  drowning,  which 
should  he  help  out  first?'  The  question  was  considered  with  animation  upon 
both  sides  for  a  while,  when  a  *  backwardness '  began  to  manifest  itself.  The^ 
president  desired  debaters,  '  if  they  had  any  thing  to  say,  to  continue  on.*  After 
a  pauses  a  peaked^tooking  man  in  the  back  part  of  the  house  got  up  and  said,. 
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with  considerable  diffidence  and  embarraesment :  *Mr.  Pbesidkmt:  I  think  if  a 
man  saw  his  mother  and  wife  in  the  water  drowning,  he  ought  to  help  his  mother 
ont  first:  because,  you  see,  if  h:s  wife  did  get  drownded,  he  could  get  another 
one,  but  he  couldn't  get  another  mother,  not  easyl '  This  settled  the  question 
and  the  verdict  'accordingly.' '  -  -  Our  publisher  is  a  fortunate  man.  He 
has  been  again  '  upon  his  travels,'  and  this  is  the  '  Report '  he  sends  hither- 
ward  ;  awakening  in  us  emotions  of  envy,  discontent^  and  a  kind  of  remorse, 
that  we  did  n't  go,  and  let  him  stay  at  home  this  time.  IPimporte :  perhaps  our 
'  good  time '  may  be  '  coming : ' 

*At  Rochester  I  took  one  of  the  fine  boats  of  the  Ontario  and  Saint  Lawrence  Stenin^KMit  Com- 
pany, who  have  now  two  lines  on  the  lake ;  one  of  which  is  Icnown  as  the  U.  8.  Mail  Line,  aiid  the 
other  HS  ihe  American  Exprois  Line  This  company  have  been  most  suoorssAil,  ai>d  I  am  told 
have  never  met  with  any  aerious  accident.  The  Rxpre«8  Line  runs  through  I  »l;e  Ontario  and 
down  the  St.  Uiwrence  to  Ogdonsburuli  without  stopping.  1  took  the  mail  line,  stopping; at  Oswego, 
Sackett'ft  Harbor,  Kingston,  etc  By  this  line  paaaeiiKers  go  through  the  Thousand  Islands  by  day- 
light, and  remain  all  night  at  Ogdensburgh.  Leaving  there  at  seven  a.  m..  they  will  pn«8  down  the 
St.  Lawrence,  over  the  Long  Sauli,  Coiitetui,  Cedar,  the  Cascades,  and  T«achine  Riipid%  reaching 
Montreal  about  flvc  p.  m.  There  i«  no  river  In  America  m*»re  interesting  to  the  tntvelier  than  the 
St.  Lawrence.  The  passage  through  the  Thousimd  Islands  gives  a  series  or  views  indescribably 
be&uliftil,  while  In  Ihe  hurried  descent  or  the  rapids  you  feel  an  excitement  almost  bmlhless. 
The  LachiiM!  Riipids,  nine  miles  above  Montreal,  have  been  considered  unsafe  Tor  steam-boats  tiU 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but  they  now  go  over  them  every  day.  The  J  x  n  i« v  Lind  slopped 
her  engine  Just  above  Lachine  to  take  on  board  an  liKllan  pilot  iVom  the  Indian  villnge  of  Caugh- 
nawagsu  A  more  noble  specimen  of  humanity  I  never  saw.  Ills  stalwart,  rou»ciilar  frame  woukl 
have  been  rt-markable  In  the  days  of  chivalry,  while  his  One  manly  countenance  gave  assuranee 
tlut  you  might  safely  trust  him  to  guide  you  through  the  foaming  ton  eat,  which  threnteds  eveiy 
moment  to  et^lf  your  rocking  bark. 

*lf  1  had  time,  1  should  be  pleased  to  say  something  of  Montreal;  of  my  sojourn  at  Colbmax^s 
Montreal  House;  of  my  ride  round  the  mountain ;  of  the  ascent  and  view  from  the  towo"  of  the 
French  C:iihe<iral,  etc  I  left  Montreal  at  seven  r.  m.,  in  the  large  and  elegant  steamer  John  Mpniv, 
Osptain  AKMSTSoNOt  for  Quebec,  and  anriverl  there  early  next  morning.  Hera  lor  the  flrat  time 
In  my  life  I  entered  a  walled  city.  In  addition  to  the  great  historical  Interest  which  Quebec  has 
for  the  sininger,  the  vicinity  has  natnrsd  attnictions  which  scarce  any  other  city  possesses.  The 
plains  of  Abraham,  where  Wolp  and  Moktcalm  met  in  their  last  conflict;  the  spot  where  the 
brave  MoNTaoMxaT  fell ;  the  citadel,  which  Is  the  Gibraltar  of  America ;  the  Fulls  of  Montrao- 
rencl,  and  the  Indian  vitkige  of  Loretie,  are  among  the  most  notable  scenes  visited  by  strangers. 
If  the  traveller  can  extend  bis  visit  to  the  Saguenny,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  below  Quebec, 
the  scenery  on  that  noble  stream  is  said  to  posses  a  wild  grandeur  and  magnificence  unknown  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  country.  The  best  time  to  go  there  is  the  latter  part  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  during  our  warmest  weether. 

*1  returned  by  Lake  Cbamplain  and  Lake  George,  and  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  take  passsge 
down  Luke  '  hamplaln  on  the  new  and  elegant  Ble:imer  R.  W.  Subrmax,  Csipiain  Chapm ax.  This 
Is  the  largest  and  best  boat  on  the  lake,  having  been  finished  only  last  rail,  with  all  the  modern 
Improvements,  ooinbiiilng  safety,  speed,  the  best  of  fare,  and  elegant  accommodations.  The  atten- 
tion to  the  comfort  of  travellers  by  the  captain  and  other  oflloers  renders  a  passngr  through  this 
beautiful  lake  a  real  pleasure-trip.  Captain  Chapman  knows  every  point  and  bar  on  Lake  Charor 
plaUi,  having  tor  several  years  run  a  night-boat  through,  and  was  previously  with  Captain  Snsa- 
XAX,  of  the  Buriington,  afler  whom  he  has  named  his  beautiful  boat.  I  len  the  ^Siikrm ax*  at 
Tlcondcn^ga  to  tjike  my  first  view  of  Lake  Geonce.  No  description  can  Impart  any  true  idea  of 
this  hike  among  the  mountains;  and  as  the  neut  little  sieiimer  Johk  Jat  wended  her  way  rw>m  the 
outlet  to  Cal-lwoIi*^  I  lelt  that  her  progress  was  too  rapid  for  any  true  enjoyment  of  the  glorious 
panorama  through  which  we  were  passing.  1  remained  for  the  nigtit  at  Shbrrill*s  delightful 
Lake  House.  The  pure  mountain  air,  the  fresh  fish  from  the  bike,  with  the  luxuries  of  the  city, 
render  this  a  most  delightful  retreat  fhim  the  business  and  bustle  of  the  metropolis.  When  Lake 
George  sh;dl  be  Improved  by  the  erection  of  elegant  cottages  on  the  numerous  available  sites 
upon  iu  banks,  when  its  mountains  shall  be  terraced  into  vineyards  and  gardens,  U  may  beuer 
satisfy  the  critical  eye  of  the  lotus-eating  *Howadji,'  and  other  travelled  gentry ;  but  in  its  native 
beauty  I  find  a  charm  which  these  Improvements  would  only  destroy,  and  for  which  they  could 
make  no  adequate  amends*' 
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Ahono  the  'regrets 'of  the  past  month  —  and  we  hare  been  obliged  to  tender 
many  —  we  number,  as  invoMng  the  largest  loss  of  heart-cheering  and  heart* 
giving  pleasure,  the  apology  we  were  compelled,  from  previous  engagements,  to 
send  to  thOse  well-known  and  valued  merchant-princes  of  New- York,  Mosn 
H.  Grinnell  and  Simeox  Drapeb.  These  gentlemen  made  up,  by  way  of  special 
compliment  to  the  'Press  Club,'  an  excursion  down  the  Bay,  in  their  own  plea- 
sure-yacht, under  convoy  of  the  new  pilot-boat  'Julia.'  One  of  the  '  JTor*,'  who 
was  of  the  party,  describes  the  excursion  as  full  to  the  brim  of  genuine  delightsi 
The  delight  of  embarkation  off  the  Battery,  at  noon,  the  sun  in  its  softest^ 
brightest,  balmiest  mood,  and  the  winds  just  sufficient  to  fill  the  sails;  the 
delight  of  the  six  hours'  sail  down,  and  five  hours'  sail  up  the  Bay ;  the  delight 
of  the  sumptuous  dinner,  served  after  the  sea-air  had  provoked  a  capital  appe- 
tite; and,  above  all,  the  delight  of  hearty  social  and  convivial  intercourse 
between  hosts  and  guests,  and  the  admirable  onenefs  of  sentiment  pervad'ng  a 
company,  which,  for  all  the  world,  seemed  fonned  for  each  other,  and  all  made 
for  th's  day.  The  party,  we  must  add,  on  the  authority  of  the  friend  aforesaid, 
proved  themselves  good  '  trencher-men'  all :  the  dinner-table  was  voted  by  com- 
mon consent  a  'great  institution,'  and  the  champagne,  with  equal  unanimity, 
made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  its  own  excellence.  -  -  -  Our  friend  '  R.  P.' 
doesn't  'hit  the  mark'  exactly,  in  talking  about  'the  honorable  insignia  of  years 
that  crowns  the  brow  of  'Old  Knici.'  We  respectfully  decline  the  'honor.' 
Not  a  'gray  monitor'  there,  Sir,  and  only  ^Ye  or  six  as  yet  in  the  east  whisker. 
Augustus,  Count  Blebsino,  successor  to  our  umqwhile  worthy  townsman.  Alder- 
man Jahcs  Grant,  of  San  Francisco,  operates  upon  our  occiput  once  every  three 
weeks,  and  declares  '  a  fair  average  clip '  for  the  last  ten  ycar&  With  many 
friends  younger  than  ourselves,  whom  we  meet  occasionally  in  the  thorough- 
fares, the  '  almond-tree '  of  the  sacred  preacher  flourishes,  while  of  others  it  may 
indeed  be  said,  that  the  'hairs  of  their  heads  are  all  numbered^*  and  a  very  small 
account-current  at  that  One  of  these  latter  is  much  annoyed  at  calls  that 
are  daily  made  upon  him  to  testify  to  the  virtues  of  a  nostrum  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  growth  of  the  hair;  a  poor  joke  of  some  of  his  waggish  friends. 
His  reply  has  become  pantomimic  He  lifts  his  hat,  points  to  the  smooth  ostrich- 
egg  that  surmounts  his  rotund  person,  and  conviction  flows  in  upon  the  mind 
of  tlie  observer.  -  -  -  *  One  day  walking  the  portico  of  the  United  States' 
Hotel,  at  Saratoga,'  said  a  New-Jersey  friend  to  us  the  other  day,  '  my  attention 
was  directed  to  the  following,  tacked  up  on  one  of  the  pillars:  'Found,  a  pin 
supposed  to  belong  to  a  lady  made  of  gold  I '  I  am  afraid  the  pin  never  found 
its  owner:  although  some  there  were  who  had  plenty  of  '  shiners,'  none,  I  think, 
could  come  up  to  that  notch!'  -  -  -  The  following  touching  epitaph  is 
inscribed  on  the  tomb-stone  of  a  young  child  who  was  born  out  of  lawful  wed- 
lock. None  but  a  repenting  mother  could  have  written  them:  so  full  of  mean- 
ing and  of  sorrow  are  they : 

*PArLiH»,  thy  rest  Is  now  secure : 

A  loving  Savioitr  c;iMed  tliee  hence 

Knowing  thy  ffctniieneM  could  ill  endure 

The  wurld^s  uiipilylag  malevoleoce.* 

This  beautiful  epitaph  may  still  be  seen  upon  a  tomb-stone  in  an  ancient  grave- 
yard at  Trenton,  New^ersey.  -  -  -  Oue  friend  'A.  B.*  has  achieved  a  tri- 
umph in  tlie  following  couplet: 

*  Til  lit  t  Is  no  Hiyme,  H  Is  mid,  to  'month :  * 
Here  *8  one  which  bo  may  read  who  nai?tk  I ' 
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Who  will  not  be  ready  to  «dmit»  after  reading  the  foregoing  the  ineorreotaeM 
of  the  anertion,  in  rhymes  of  kindred  amoothnett: 

*A  KAir  amoot  make  hlmaelf  a  poet, 
No  mora 'a  a  sheep  can  make  Itaelf  a  ffo-ati' 

NKfTHEB  the  celebrated  Gbobgb  Robbin8»  the  great  London  auctioneer,  nor  the 
'rich'  advertiflement-monger  of  Little  Pedlington,  has  excelled  Dr.  S.  Siube^ 
superintendent  of  the  'Xenia  Springi  JokfU-Stoek  Ai9oeiatumt*  in  his  especial 
vocation.  Some  of  the  attractions  of  these  Ohio  springs  are  thus  set  forth  in  a 
'Beport  to  the  President  and  Board  of  Directory'  now  lying  before  us: 

'AmmANOKMKim  bsTS  been  made  fbr  the  ertabHihrnent  of 

a  efrcttUtfnff  ftfibrsrs, 

next  aeas9%,  which  cannot  fldl  to  meet  yoor  approbation.   The  erection  of  a 

CEAPBL    FOB    RSLIGIOUS    SERVICES 

Is  «lrMy/f  ^MirMf  and  urged  b7  our  fHenda   The  Oompaiy  whoy^w  to  nm  a 

BRANCH     RAIL-ROAD 

from  the  Hotel  to  the  Oolambns  road,  a  dittanoe  of  lem  than  a  mile,  await  the  action  of  your  body 
to  carry  the  prqfeci  Into  exeentlon. 

«    Cclcfltspl    afflcc 

Ma  h9  eitabllahed,  connectla?  the  Hotel  with  tka  wn-UL  at  Urge,  at  a  T«ry  small  expenae,  and  Is 
thought  desirable.   The  establishment  of 

at  the  Springs,  Is  a  eammmmatian  mmek  dnhrai  by  «mr  rlalton,  and  will  meet  with  the  warm 
asieni  and  hearty  approbation  of  the  entire  nelghborliood ;  and  I  would  rcapectAiUy  nrgb  Imme- 
dial e  action  upon  thlspotait.    In  rehuion  to       • 

lUPBOVXMaMTS    IN    CONTXMPLATXON 

by  others,  I  hare  made  sneh  Inquiries  as  the  time  permitted.  From  ten  to  fifteen  cottages  are  ta 
ctmumpiatum.  Others  will  doublieas  be  added ;  and  In  «tf  probahUitf,  the  Uwn  will  be  filled  np 
with  elegant  and  tastelUi  buUdlogSi  giving  to  It  that 

Our  sanguine  '  superintendent '  would  succeed  in  * proipecting*  we  should  think, 
in  the  mines  of  California,  if  the  '  Xenia  Springs '  prospects  should  bj  any  chance 
fall  short  of  fulfilment!  -  -  -  *Onb  day  last  spring,'  writes  a  friend  from 
Ohio,  '  over  the  river,  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Zanesville,  there  was  a  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  Catholic  church.  The  rumor  got  abroad  that  Madame  Bubop 
was  to  sing  upon  the  occasion — to  lead  the  choir,  in  shorty  in  honor  of  the 
newly-erected  house  of  Gon.  I  made  one  of  a  company  who  went  over  '  there 
to  see.'  Bishop  Pubcell  was  present  from  Cincinnati ;  and  the  ceremonies  were 
going  on  inside  the  cathedral  when  we  arrived.  We  were  compelled  to  await 
outside,  amidst  a  large  number ;  among  the  rest,  a  good-natured  Irish  woman : 
'I'm  shure  and  her  name  was  BaiDOEr  O'Somsthino.'  The  inquiry  was  made  of 
her,  by  a  lady  who  accompanied  us,  '  whether  it  was  true  that  Madame  Bishop 
was  to  be  there  f '  '  Oh,  dear  I  bliss  ye !  — and  do  n't  ye  know  that  our  Biahap 
niver  marries  1 '  This  was  a  ta^uUur  from  the  query  too  rare  to  be  forgotten. 
Let  me  mention  to  you  another  incident.  I  know  it  to  be  true,  for  it  occurred 
here  in  Zanesville.  Judge  H— «',  the  individual  mentioned,  is  our  present 
member  of  Congress,  and  Parson  Jonbs,  the  old  negro  preacher— Hxavkn  rest 
his  bones! — with  his  old  gray  mare  and  rickety  cart^  have  long  since  returned 
to  the  dust.    The  Judge' was  present  at  the  delivery  of  one  of  his  sermons^  and 
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was  brought  in  by  the  speaker,  bj  waj  of  illnetrating  a  eertain  pontion,  then 
and  there  taken  by  him:  'My  dear  friends  and  brethren,'  said  he,  'de  sonl  ob 
de  brack  man  is  as  dear  in  de  sight  ob  de  Lou>  as  de  sonl  ob  de  white  man. 

Now  yon  all  see  Judge  H a  sittin*  dah  leanin'  on  his  golden-headed  cane: 

you  all  know  de  Judges  i^iggas,  an'  a  berry  fine  man  he  is,  too.  Well,  now,  I's 
gwine  to  make  a  little  comparishmenl  Supposin'  de  Judge  some  fine  mornin' 
puts  his  basket  on  his  arm,  and  goes  to  market  to  buy  a  piece  ob  meat  He 
soon  find  a  nice,  fat  piece  ob  mutton,  an'  goes  off  wid  it  I>o  you  s'pose  de 
Judge  would  stop  to  'quire  wedder  dat'mutton  was  ob  white  sheep,  or  ob  a  brack 
sheep  f  No :  nufiSn'  ob  de  kind  I  If  de  mutton  was  nice  an'  fat>  it  would  be  all 
de  same  to  de  Judge :  he  would  not  stop  to  ax  wedder  de  sheep  had  white  wool 
or  brack  wool.  Well,  jes  so  it  ia,  my  frens,  wid  our  hebenly  Mabteb.  He  does 
not  stop  to  ax  wedder  a  soul  longs  to  a  white  man  or  a  brack  man ;  wedder  his 
head  was  kiyered  wid  straight  ha'r,  or  kiyered  wid  wool :  de  only  question  he 
will  ax  will  be,  'Is  dis  a  ffood  tonlf* — an'  if  so,  de  Massa  will  say,  'Enter  into 
de  joy  ob  de  Lord,  an'  set  down  on  de  same  bench  wid  de  white  man :  ye'se  all 
on  a  perfect  'quality  I"  -  -  -  Tex  modest  young  gentleman  who  penned  the 
following  lines  has  neyer  been  able  to  summon  up  courage  to  '  pop  the  question.' 
He  is  therefore  desirous  that  they  may  be  printed  in  the  Enigkebbockxb,  trusting 
that  they  may  thus  fall  under  tibe  eye  of  the  young  lady  for  whom  they  are 
intended,  who  is  'very  beautifol  and  accomplished,  and  subscribes  for  the  Maga- 
zine 1 '  He  feels  confident  that  the  Editor  could  'not  refuse  a  request  of  this 
kind  if  he  had  ever  been  in  love  himsell'  Listen,  therefore,  to  '0.  D.  K's ' 
apostrophe  '  To  Bsibt  C :  * 

*  Maiden  Mr,  What  Ml  despeir 

With  yellow  bstr,  "   *      '    ' 

Who  can  oompars 
With  thee  I 

<  Oh,  might  T  dare 
Bat  to  declare 

An  Albany  correspondent  mentions  a  rather  singular  circumstance  which 

recently  happened  in  that  ancient  city.    It  is  as  follows:  'Deacon  B and 

Deacon  C called,  in  the  course  of  their  'parochial  duty,'  upon  a  young  and 

interesting  lady  of  their  flock,  who  was  confined  to  her  room  and  bed  by  severe 
illness.  Having  been  conducted  by  the  young  lady*8  mother  to  her  apartment^ 
they  found  the  invalid  very  weak,  and  little  able  to  receive  visitors — least  of 
all  weh  visitors    Both  deacons  asked  divers  and  sundry  questions,  going  in  fact 

through  the  regular  spiritual  formula.    At  length  Deacon  B said:  'Deacon 

C ^  will  you  lead  in  prayer  I '    '  No>  brother  B /  he  replied, '  I  will  hear 

you  first,  if  you  are  willing.'    'Barkis  was  willing,'  and  the  twain  kneeled 

down.    The  prayer  was  a  long  one,  a  tfery  long  one.    Deacon  D ,  in  the 

mean  time,  had  kneeled  in  front  of  a  wash-stand  and  looking-glass ;  and  to  pass 
away  the  time,  took  up  a  comb  and  brush,  and  daring  *  the  exercise '  of  his  per- 
severing and  long-winded  '  brother,'  proceeded  to  comb  and  brush  his  hair  I  HI 
as  she  was,  the  poor  invalid  said  it  was  as  much  as  she  could  possibly  do  to  avoid 
'  laughing  out  in  meetin'  1 '  -  -  -  Two  darkies,  one  Sunday  morning,  were 
standing  at  a  corner  of  Whlahd's  hotel  in  Washington,  when  a  discussion  arose 
concerning  our  Prebxdkni's  military  experience.  One  was  sure  that  Mr.  Fill- 
XORB  fought  the  battles  of  Mexico ;  the  other  that  it  was  General  Tatlob.  '  Now 
I  tell  you  what  X  do/  said  theFoxyoBS  adherent;  'I  bet  you  half  a  doUah  on  it| 


*  Yon  would  repent, 
Tou  would  rel«it, 
Tou  would  consent 
To  many  me  I ' 
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and  when  Masaa  Fuxmors  oome  along  here  I  az  him.'    Prettj  soon  the  Pbwp 
DBXT  and  his  ladj  came  by,  on  their  way  from  church ;  and  when  opposite  the 
hotel,  he  was  accosted  by  the  darky :  '  Massa  Filliiorr,  please,  Sah,  want  to  ax 
you  a  question,  Sah  1 '    *  Certainly,  my  man,'  said  the  Prfsident,  stopping  to  lis- 
ten.    '  Mnssa  Fillmors,  please,  Bab,  did  n't  you  fight  de  battle  ob  Mexico,  Sahl ' 
'  Oh  no,'  replied  Mr.  Fillmork  ;  'it  was  General  Taylor  who  was  in  the  Mexican 
war.'     *  Oh,  yes,  Sah :  I  on'y  wanted  to  know,  Sah :  General  Tatlor  :  t'ank  you, 
Sah:  had  a  little  bet  on  it — half  a  dollah,  Sahl'    What  an  outrage — what  a 
'plum'  for  police-reporters — would  a  similar  interruption  of  a  'reigning  mon- 
arch' have  been  in  Europe  I    -    -    -    To  the  '  Ocid-Dtff^f^*  of  San  Franctseo: 
'Taaz'aral     That's  what  the  cap'n  said!'    ...    Ox  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember the  th'rteenth,  at  eight  o'clock,  at  'the  Club,'  the  following  came  from 
'Richard  Haywardb,'  without  the  slightest  effort^  so  Cor  as  could  be  observed  by 
those  present:  'What  is  the  d'fference  between  the  North  Pole  and  a  conmion 
soldier f '    Several  auditors  'threw  themselves  upon  the  subject,'  without  avail: 
'  when  thus  then '  Hatward^  in  explicat'on :  '  'Cause  the  one  controls  the  nuufnet, 
and  the  other  the  bagneii*    There  was  silence.    -    -    -    A  medical  gentleman 
having,  by  dint  of  hard  struggling,  achieved  his  diploma  from  the  board  of 
examiners  of  one  of  our  largest  medical  colleges,  was  enjoying  the  approving 
smiles  of  beauty  in  return  therefor.     One  of  the  ladies  kindly  remarked  to  him: 
'  So,  Doctor,  you  've  passed  the  Rubicon  f '     '  Tes,  ma'am,'  answered  he,  modesty 
struggling  with  triumph  in  his  countenance,  'I  passed  ihemi*    -    -    -    The 
Buffalo  *Dailjf  Courier,*  by  our  old  frifind  William  A.  Sbavxr,  formerly  of  the 
Batavia  *  Spirit  of  the  Times,*  comes  to  us  in  a  new  and  very  handsome  dress. 
It  is  as  we  predicted,  when  we  announced  the  proprietor's  translation  from  Bar 
tavia  to  a  wider  field  of  exertion.    The  subscription-list  of  the  'Courier'  has 
increased  more  than  four-fold,  and  its  advertising  and  job-printing  ten-fold. 
Industry,  and  an  ever-open  'eye  to  business,'  have  not  been  without  their 
natural  result    The  editor's  original  design  to  make  a  '  good  newspaper,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,'  has  at  no  time  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  management  of 
the  'Courier.*    It  is  a  political  journal  as  well,  but  it  is  neither  rabid  nor  dis- 
courteous.    Continued  success  attend  it  I    -    -    -    Wb  paused  not,  save  for  a 
moment,  in  our  recent  trip  to  the  '  Portage '  of  the  Genesee,  at  the  flourish- 
ing village  of  Elmira ;  but  that  they  have  good  houses  of  entertainment  there, 
we  may  well  infer,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  passengers,  smacking  their 
lips  the  while,  came  on  board  the  cars  from  the  new  *  Brainard  House  *  and 
Haiohi^s  renowned  hotel,  both  which  establishments  are  warmly  commended  of 
travellers.     Of  the  new,  spacious  and  adrairably-kept  Dickinson  House  at  Cum- 
ing,  we  are  better  prepared  personally  to  speak.     In  the  words  of  Ollapod, 
newly  applied,  we  may  say  of  Corning,  that  it  'hath  an  hotel,  reader,  whose 
superior  is  not  to  be  found,  whether  thou  go  to  the  south-west  or  north-west^  or 
indeed  any  point  of  the  compasss.     Comfortable  and  expeditious  Dcxnis  1    The 
voluminousness  of  thy  periphery  indicateth  the  tasteful  epicure  ;  upon  the  pul- 
lets thou  sacrificest  are  the  pin-feathers  of  youth ;    thy  warm  rolls  are  done 
delicioiisly  brown;  thy  yellow  butter,  thy  irreproachable  eggs,  thy  unimpeacha- 
ble coffee  —  our  mnemonical  palate  remembers  them  all ; '  nor  shall  thy  large 
and  cool  sleeping-chambers,  and  spotless  bed-linen  soon  fade  from  the  recollec- 
tion.    By-the-by,  speaking  of  Corning  and  the  '  Dickinson  House,'  we  should  be 
pleased  to  show  to  any  visitor  at  the  sanctum  a  daguerreotype  of  the  entrance 
to  the  hotel,  with  a  group  of  'friends  and  fellow-travellers'  assembled  on  the 
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portico,  exceedingly  well  laken,  in  a  second  of  time,  in  the  open  air,  by  Mr. 
A.  Hicxoox.  dngiierreotyp:8t>  of  Dybk  Hal],  Corning.  Judges,  doctoiia,  scnaton^ 
niercliRnls,  artisiUs  lawyers^  Dennis,  editors,  etc,  etc,  figure  in  the  group,  as  large 
as  life. 'and  twice  as  natural.'  -  -  -  A  oohrsspondent, himself  dit^tingiiished 
as  a  member  both  of  the  bar  and  the  bench  of  his  own  State,  sendb  us  the  follow- 
ing  *Aneeclftieal  Reminiseencea  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Vermonf,*  One  seldom 
finds  plcasnnter  reading  than  gossipping  accounts  of  the  ways  and  manners^  the 
'quips  and  quirks,'  of  eminent  lawyers: 

*AMnito  the  distinguished  members  of  the  legal  pmfessfon  In  Vermont,  whom  mortal  coil  U 
spent,  Di'DLKT  CnAfiic  deserves  early  mention.  He  gratduatcd  at  Dartmouth  College,  In  1701,  and 
began  the  pmctlce  o(  the  law  In  that  State  before  1HU0.  He  was  Chief  Justice  of  iho  Supreme 
Court,  and  neiuilor  In  Congress  for  two  terms,  and  was  a  man  of  very  oinsidenibie  leitmlng,  both 
in  and  out  of  his  professional  range.  Bat  his  chief  excellence  was  as  an  advocate.  Mere  he  was 
almost  wlihont  a  rival  in  the  State.  But  his  manner  was  sometimes  not  a  lUtle  loud,  and  border- 
ing upon  the  boisterous  perhaps.  Tn  his  tempeniment  ho  was  anient,  and  In  his  convictions  and 
conclusions  he  was  always  aelf-rclylng  and  sanguine.  This  made  him  sometimes  airry  the  :lr.  If 
nothing  more,  of  contempt  fbr  an  antagonist.  His  wit  was  always  pointed,  and  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly cutting  to  an  ndveranry.  This  has  resulted  in  the  traditional  remembrance  of  more  cases 
where  others  have  gained  a  seeming  advantage,  at  his  expense,  than  where  he  was  the  victor.  This 
resulted  almost  of  necessity  fh>m  the  consideration  that  the  sympathy  of  the  public  fet*ling,  at  least 
If  It  border  at  all  upon  a  sentiment  of  pity,  will  always  be  on  the  side  of  the  weaker  |)arty.  And 
where  a  combatant  Is  constantly  gaining  victories  In  the  warfare  of  wit,  an  occasional  defeat  will 
make  more  Impression,  and  often  be  longer  roinembered,  than  all  bis  other  conflicts 

*A8  the  elections  of  the  Judges  tn  Vermont  have  been  annual  from  the  lint^  (In  that  respect.  If  In 
nothing  else,  outrunning  the  times,  and  anllclpntlng  future  progress,)  the  Judges  have  esteemed  it 
allowable  to  argne  those  canaes  where  they  had  been  retained  before  their  promotion  to  the  bench. 
When  Chasb  became  Chief  Justice,  from  his  extensive  practice  he  was  compelled  to  argue  caoaes 
before  his  associates  In  nearly  half  the  counties  In  the  State.  On  one  of  these  occnslons  he  became 
greatly  roused,  and  was  sweeping  the  chords  of  a  most  commanding  voice  with  tremendous  f\iry, 
when  some  one,  who  had  come  in  fVom  a  remote  portion  of  the  county  to  listen  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  flrst  time  that  term,  had  occasion  to  leave  the  court^room,  and  was 
inquired  of  by  some  one  at  the  door  how  the  cause  advanced ;  and  having  noticed  that  the  Cblef 
Justice  always  addressed  the  Jury  near  the  close  of  the  trial,  and  seeing  him  now  engaged  In  a  most 
▼ehement  anpcil  to  them,  and  not  observing  but  he  occupied  the  same  position  ho  had  In  the 
former  trtalis  replied,  with  great  assurance,  that  the  trial  was  near  its  close,  ^  for,*  said  he,  *  the  Judge 
la  eknrrx9g  the  Jury,  and  a  h  —  U  of  a  charge  he  Is  giving  them  I ' 

*He  was  a  man  who  did  not  always  regard  the  rule  of  civlHzed  warfitre  In  regard  to  the  nae  of 
poisoned  arrows.  He  would  at  least  speak  daggers,  if  he  did  not  use  them.  On  one  occasion,  in 
some  conflict  between  him  and  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Tirnkk,  but  before  either  of  them  came  upon 
the  beiK;h.  in  a  social  circle  of  the  members  of  the  bar  Irom  diflierent  parts  of  the  State,  during 
the  session  of  the  I«eg1slalore,  we  think,  the  tide  ran  very  ^ard  against  Mr.  TraNaa,  who  was  more 
generally  a  match  for  the  roigtatiest  in  careless  Irony  and  olF-hand  wit  But  here  the  shots  (Vom 
Cba>>b  were  of  so  deadly  a  character,  and  aimed  with  such  fatal  predalon,  that  for  a  time  TrRNsa 
could  do  little  more  than  flutter  ami  spiL  Finally  Chasi  gave  him  apparently  the  flnlshing  blow, 
by  calling  upon  him  to  abandon  his  pop-gun  warfare,  and  resort  to  shots  of  a  calibre  worthy  him- 
self and  the  occasion,  and  give  them  no  more  Mquika.  My,  ay,*  said  TraNxa ;  ^you  know,  doubt- 
leoi,  that  in  our  part  of  the  Stole  we  always  eJkarf§  according  to  the  fmtl  * 

^Another  incident  Is  nelated  of  a  passage  between  Chief  Justice  Ch  %sb  and  the  late  Judge  Mat- 
tocks, then  a  young  man,  but  always  a  man  of  *  most  excellent  wit.*  Ch  as  ■  came  down  to  the  bar 
to  aigne  some  motion  In  a  cause  where  he  had  been  reUiined  before  his  promotion  to  the  bencb. 
Numerous  counsel,  younger  and  of  subonlinnte  rank,  were  ei^gcd  upon  the  opposite  side,  and 
Mattocks  among  the  rest ;  and,  as  waa  natural.  If  not  reasonable,  felt  aome  snllctlude  lest  Uie  posi- 
tion of  the  counsel  opposed  should  have  more  weight  than  his  arguments.  In  this  dilemma  eadl 
was  eager  to  s:iy  and  suggest  every  word  which  could  weigh  In  their  favor,  and  among  othere,  some 
that  It  was  not  altogether  easy  for  Cuask  to  answer  by  fair  argument  The  result  wn^  what  Is  com- 
mon In  such  oases,  a  resort  to  some  kind  of  (brcnsic  finesse,  a  sort  of  coup  de  mat*,  which  should 
supply  the  want  of  argument,  and  thereby,  If  posaible,  put  bis  antagonists  *«r«  du  ecmbat,  *'  What 
do  I  hatr  about  me?  *  aald  he.  *  First  a  word  fh>m  A.,  then  a  word  fh>m  R.,  and  so  quite  Ihrougli 
the  alphHbet,  all  about  the  bar,  croaking  like  fh)gs!*    Quick  as  lightning  MATTorxa  ejaculated : 

*  When  JuriTiR  descends  lh>m  Olympus  among  mortals,  be  must  expect  to  hear  the  croaking 
of  ftugs!' 
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*Th1fl,  In  every  point  of  view,  whether  as  a  reply  to  the  taunt,  or  aa  a  playftd  reboke  to  the  Chlar 
Jnatloe  for  continuing  his  practice  iMfore  hia  aaaod^tea  upon  the  bench,  ta  equal  to  any  thing  of  the 
kind  we  recollect  to  have  heard  of. 

'Another  paaaage  between  Mr.  TintKSii,  while  at  the  bar,  and  Chief  Justice  Chasb,  Is  not  wfthr 
oot  iti  point,  and  snTors  possibly  rather  too  strongly  of  the  social  habits  of  the  profesrion  at  that 
time,  perhaps  at  all  tiroea.  Bat  if  my  Lord  MAKsniLn  did  not  scruple  to  draw  bis  flgures  from 
the  play  of  gamea,  in  delivering  a  solemn  Judgment  In  the  King*s  Bench,  when  be  adopted  or  origi- 
nated what  has  since  become  a  standing  maidm  In  Jurisprudence,  that  *  the  play  is  not  worth  the 
candle,*  we  know  not  why  the  same  license  is  not  allowable  to  others. 

*  TuRKBR  had  argued  an  important  case  before  the  court,  in  which  he  felt  a  most  absorbing  inters 
est ;  and  when  the  Chief  Justice  came  to  give  Judgment,  he  resorted  to  what  is  a  not  uncommon 
feint,  by  taking  up  In  detail  several  points  which  had  been  argued  by  BIr.  Tcsmkr,  and  showing 
their  fUlacy.  This  process  of  dissection  soon  became  absolutely  agonizing  to  Tcrmbe.  He  rose 
unconsciously,  and  began  to  fortify  his  former  positiona,  and  even  to  suggest  new  points;  an  of 
which  was  exceedingly  Improper,  of  coune,  and  uncourteous  to  the  bench.  Chief  Justice  Chjlsb 
was  not  the  man  to  submit  to  an  indignity,  however  unintentional,  very  tamely.  *■  Mr.  Turmbb,' 
said  he,  *  do  yi<u  propose  to  trump  your  own  trick  T '  *Ah  I  *  said  Tdbmkb,  *  your  honor,  I  am  no 
gambler ;  no  gambler,  your  wonhlp;  *  and  sat  down. 

*  Chief  Justice  Cbask  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  Bocaxa  for  the  murder  of  their  bro(heHn4aw, 
CoLviM,  In  Bennington  county.  This  case  is  (hmous  the  world  over  for  Its  most  wonderfU  denoue- 
ment A  Act  the  trial  and  conviction  of  both  respondrats,  and  the  confeidon  of  one  of  Ihem  to  his  ao* 
tnal  perpetration  of  the  murder,  with  all  its  minute  dreumstanoes  In  detail,  and  when  the  day  of  public 
execution  drew  near,  Colvir  actually  returned  in  (tall  life,  afler  an  absence  of  some  rix  years.  Of 
hia  Identic  there  was  never  the  leaat  question.  We  have  now  before  ua  a  detailed  statement  of 
an  the  evidence,  by  the  Chief  Justice*s  own  hand,  which  exhibits  a  most  aatonlahiug  amount  of 
drenmstantial  evidence  of  guUt. 

*  Of  tiie  career  of  Judge  Chass  as  Senator  In  Congress  we  are  not  informed.  But  fVom  his  gene* 
FSl  activity  t>e  was,  no  doubt,  a  useftal  member  of  the  committees  upon  which  he  served.  Take 
him  for  all  In  all,  he  was  a  superb  specimen  of  the  race.  Tall  and  mi|jestie  In  person ;  of  most  ex- 
pressive and  commanding  mien ;  powerftai  and  athletic  beyond  a  paraUel  almost;  earnest  and  in- 
flexible In  purpose,  resolute  and  invincible  in  wIU,  he  brought  to  the  aid  of  his  advocacy  a  most 
potent  oratoiy,  the  irresistible  eloquence  of  a  manly  and  almost  divine  bearing:  and  however  we 
may  affect  to  despise  such  things.  It  is  a  rare  gift,  and  for  which  nothing  else  almost  win  eompoi- 
late.  In  addition  to  this,  Chief  Justice  Chasb  entertained  a  high  sense  of  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciple, without  which  honor  is  a  mere  ^scutcheon ;  a  thing  which  may  be  lUt  by  the  Uving,  but  which 
cannot  embalm  the  virtues  of  the  dead,  or  wipe  out  the  stains  upon  their  memory ;  and  this  no  doubt 
gave  him  greater  weight  in  his  advocacy.* 

'I>i7RiNo  the  summer  of  '88,'  writes  a  south-western  correspondent,  'if  I  do 
not  mistake  the  year,  I  was  present  at  a  court  held  at  Pascagoula,  Mississippi, 
«(a  fayorite  resort  for  Mobilians  during  summer,)  to  try  the  landlord  of  the  hotel 
for  selling  liquor  in  less  quantity  than  a  gallon,  it  being  contrary  to  a  law  of 
the  State.  Present,  Justice  Hawkins,  sitting  upon  a  decayed  stump  in  front  of 
the  hotel,  with  a  pearbnish  alongside  of  him.  'Prisoner I  what  have  you  to 
say  f  —  guilty  or  not  guilty  f  *  *  Not  guilty  I  *  *  Prisoner  I  you  know  you  lie,  for 
I  have  drank  myself  in  your  house  at  least  twenty  times  a  day,  and  I  am  a  pretty 
good  witness,  as  well  as  judge  of  liquor ;  but  as  there  are  some  doubts  in  my 
mind  whether  Pascagoula  belongs  to  any  particular  State,  and  as  half  the  Mobile 
boys  would  die  without  their  liquor,  the  court,  in  its  clemency,  imposes  on  you 
a  fine  of  one  picayune :  but  blast  the  man  that  informed  upon  you  I  Mr.  Shebift, 
take  this  pea*>brush  and  whip  the  informer  out  of  townl  Court's  adjourned. 
Landlord,  you  had  better  treat  the  party!'  This  was  the  first  and  last  com- 
plaint eyer  made  in  that  district  for  selling  liquor.'  Such  a  judge  would  hardly 
*  pass  muster '  down  in  Maine.  -  -  -  We  had  accidentally  mislaid,  until  a  week 
tinoe^  our  York  (Penn.)  correspondent's  comments  upon  the  '  Talk  on  AtUiguUy* 
in  our  March  number.  Although  now  something  of  a  post-mortem  critique,  it 
shall  haye  a  corner  in  the  '  Qossip '  of  next  month,  if  the  writer  should  so  elect. 
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Will  he  please  inform  us  f  -  -  -  Wb  haye  just  witnessed  a  little  tonch  of 
'The  Mather,*  that  we  cannot  help  jotting  down.  An  infant  boy,  of  a  yearns 
span,  had  been  sent  to  the  country  in  charge  of  a  faithful  nurse^  for  the  space  of 
two  dayS)  as  an  initiatory  step  toward  weaning.  While  he  was  away,  the  mother 
bemoaned  his  absence,  tod  could  not  choose  but  dwell  upon  the  trials  of  the  little 
innocent  in  his  struggles  against  the  claims  of  nature :  but  lo  I  when  he  returned, 
he  soaght  no  more  the  maternal  bosom ;  whereat  the  mother  comes  weeping  into 
the  sanctum,  because  the  'wee  thing'  had  been  won  from  her  arms  so  soon  I 
Cur'ous,  isn't  it!'  But  mothers  will  understand  it.  -  -  -  'T.  R.  Q.',  of 
Pittsburgh,  is  informed  that  articles  sent  us  ^miut  be  subject  to  such  delays'  as 
he  complains  o£  We  haye  many  things  in  our  port-folios  awaiting  insertion,  and 
some  from  esteemed  personal  friends^  which  are  as  good  as  any  thing  we  haye 
published,  and  only  published  earlier  because  they  had  the  promise  of  publication, 
public  or  priyate.  There  will  be  'room  for  all'  by  and  by.  -  -  -  How 
many  'politicians  by  trade'  are  there,  about  these  days^  whose  'principles'  are 
as  clearly  defined  as  Digdcts's  modem  partisan  orator:  'His  principles^  he  would 
boldly  ayow,  were  commercial  prosperity  coezistently  with  perfect  and  profound 
agricultural  contentment:  but  short  of  this  he  would  neyer  stop.  His  princi- 
ples were  these :  with  the  addition  of  his  colors  nailed  to  the  mast^  eyery  man's 
heart  in  the  right  place,  eyery  man's  eye  open,  eyery  man's  hand  ready,  eyery 
man's  mind  on  the  alert  His  principles  were  these,  concurrently  with  a  gene- 
ral reyision  of  something — speaking  generally — and  a  possible  reftdjustment  of 
something  else,  not  to  be  mentioned  more  particularly.'  What  could  be  more 
pellucid  and  satisfactory  f  -  -  -  Wx  find  in  a  late  number  of  *  The  Metropo- 
litan* of  Washington,  a  yery  neatly-executed  journal,  which  we  should  judge  to 
be  conducted  with  no  ordinary  abUity,  an  *Addre$$  by  Son,  Robert  M,  Charlton 
before  the  Washington  Young  Meris  Christian  Association,'  It  is  worthy  the 
talents  and  the  character  of  its  gifted  and  distinguished  author.  In  proof  of 
the  justice  of  our  estimate  of  the  Addreee^  we  inyite  attention  to  the  only  ex- 
tract for  which  we  can  make  room : 

t  *Abots  the  botom  of  Uie  broad  Potomac,  a  bin  lifts  Its  bead  on  high,  snd  tbrows  Its  sbadow  on 
tbe  dandiig  wsts  :  tbere  on  its  saminlt  Is  sn  aodent  nmnsion  —  the  relic  of  another  age,  one  of 
the  gnj  hain  upon  the  bead  of  oar  young  oonntrj.  It  is  curious  lo  look  on,  bat  tarry  not  now  to 
behold  it:  oome  with  me  a  few  steps  flulher:  there  on  that  gentle  dedlTity  is  a  vault,  and  there 
exposed  to  view  is  a  marble  saroopbagua,  and  there,  flut  mouldering  into  dti^  is  a  noble  and  a 
gallant  heart,  that  throbbed  once  with  the  poreet  patriotism,  the  highest,  loftiest  ooarage ;  there 
withers  the  arm  thai  struck  down  the  hosts  of  the  enemy,  and  flung  to  tbe  breeze  the  l>anner  of 
our  flneedom;  there,  the  feet  are  at  rest  that  plunged  through  loe  and  snow,  that  trod  the  burning 
sands ;  and  the  mind  that  conceived,  and  the  spirit  that  nourished,  and  the  iron  energy  that  exe- 
cuted, and  the  bold  and  noble  man  whose  form  contained  all  these,  and  to  whom,  under  Gon,  we 
this  day  owe  our  greatness  and  our  glory,  all  are  buried  there:  and  that  tomb  is  the  Mecca  of  our 
coonlry :  no  unhallowed  foot  tramples  upon  that  sacred  soil ;  the  rude  laugh  is  hushed,  and  the 
ileroe  strife  restrained ;  and  with  tearftil  eyes,  and  uncovered  brows,  generations  have  stood,  gen- 
erations win  stand,  around  and  about  the  grave  of  Wabbirotoic.  And  why  T  Was  it  simply  be> 
cause  he  was  a  mighty  warrior  T  So  was  Nafolkoh.  Was  it  because  he  struck  boldly  for  bis  coun- 
try's honor  T  So  did  thousands  beside  him.  It  was  these,  but  it  was  more :  it  was  because  he 
combined  the  three  great  objects  of  your  association ;  because  he  added  to  his  powerftil  mind  the 
pure  and  lofty  principle  of  morality,  and  crowned  tbe  rest  by  a  heavenly  faith,*a  oonflding  hope, 
a  holy  life ;  and  thus  thrice  armed,  be  passed  through  the  serried  ranks  of  men  and  devils,  and 
while  lie  raised  his  country  to  its  fteedom  and  independence,  he  walked  in  Chriatian  hamility  and 
love,  and  died  with  a  cheerftil  and  a  happy  spirit,  leaving  a  name  and  a  memory,  *  first  In  war,  first 
in  peace,  and  first  in  tbe  hearts  of  his  countrymen ! '  Never  be  aahamed,  my  young  friends,  of 
being  esteemed  religious.  If  any  mock  at  you,  if  any  ask  you  what  courageoos,  what  holy  mind 
haa  ever  embraced  its  holy  teachings,  point  them  to  that  tomb,  beside  yon  bounding  river,  and  an- 
swer, *  WASBiaaTOH ; '  and  then  sak  them  in  your  turn  if  Uiat  can  be  worthless,  if  that  can  be 
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Inslgnlflcant,  that  could  control  the  life  and  the  actions  of  our  couutry^s  Father  ?  A r. other  i 
should  here  be  mentioned.  The  tears  nre  still  hi  the  eyes  of  this  great  natinii^  the  heairt  of  oar 
country  is  siiil  throbbing  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  at  the  loss  of  one  who  was  chief  among  the  orators, 
the  patriots,  the  sages  of  America.  Amid  the  pride  of  station,  the  crowd  of  honors,  the  cheo'lng 
uproar  of  applause;  surrounded  by  prosperity,  by  friends,  by  fame,  the  still  small  voice  of  the 
mesaengcr  from  heaven  whispered  to  his  heart,  ^AU  this  is  not  thy  rest ;  follow  thou  me : '  and  be 
obeyed ;  first  doubtfully,  then  willingly,  and  at  the  close  gladly :  and  so  life  sweetly,  beautifully 
passed  away,  leaving  the  name  of  IIbhrv  Clay  dear  to  us  for  his  brave  and  patriotic  and  splendid 
achievements,  but  dearer  to  the  Christian  heart  for  the  humility,  and  faith,  and  hope,  which  cloa- 
ter  around  llfe*s  closing  soeoes.  Tread  we  lightly  over  his  honored  grave !  Mouru  we  bitterly  our 
country *s  loss;  cherish  we  ever  his  glorious  memory  I  And  believe  not,  my  friends,  that  these  are 
the  only  examples  I  could  bring:  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  of  bright  and  pure  Inteilecta, 
of  indomitable,  fearless  courage,  have  acknowledged  the  same  sway,  hare  worshipped  at  the  same 
ahrliie,  have  gloried  tu  their  homage,  and  given  their  blood  as  a  cement  to  their  faith.* 

Pktbrsok  avd  CoirpANT,  Philadelphia,  are  publishing,  in  well-printed  nnmberB, 
with  upward  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-  fine  steel  engravings,  *  The  Nalumal 
Portrait  Oalltry  of  Distinffuished  Americafts ; '  a  work  well  deserving  Anieriean 
patronage.  -  -  -  Speaktko  of  the  English  cockney,  on  the  Erie  Rail-road,  men- 
tioned  in  this  department  of  a  late  number,  who  complained  that  the  conductor 
didn't  *blow  an  'orn  so  that  one  could  'ear  it,'  a  town-friend  writes;  'What  u 
the  mark  of  the  case  in  front  of  you  f '  said  a  forwarding-clerk  to  a  cockney-lad 
just '  arroye '  from  '  merry  England.'  *  *  0  Hell,'  Sir  1 '  he  replied.  We  *  laughed 
consumedly '  at  his  profane  announcement  of  the  initials^  *O.Jm*  -  -  -  We 
have  received,  and  read  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction,  Mr,  C,  B,  Burkhardfs 
Mcuonic  Oration^  delivered  before  two  prominent  Metropolitan  Lodges,  on  the 
ate  Festival  of  Saint  Jonx.  It  has  been  highly  praised  by  the  public  preas, 
and  is  warmly  commended  by  the  '  Brothers  of  the  Mystic  Tie.'  -  -  -  A  mib- 
fiiVE  from  the  printing-office  informs  us  that  the  'forms'  for  October  are  com- 
plete ;  so  that  farther  present  scope  must  not  be  e3q)ected.  Notices  of  some  of 
the  following  works  are  already  in  type,  and  the  remainder  will  '  have  imme- 
diate dispatch : '  '  Men  of  the  Time ; '  *  Hugh  Gbotivs  on  International  Law ; ' 
'American  Literature  and  Manners ; '  Bristed'b  *  Five  Years  in  an  English  Uni- 
versity ; '  '  Mr.  Webster  and  his  Contemporaries ; '  '  Sicily,  a  Pilgrimage ; '  '  Sum- 
mer^Titne  in  the  Country ;  *  *  Pioneer  Women  of  the  West ; '  Pirr»A3i*9  *  Librafy 
for  the  People  ; '  Coeever's  *  Voices  of  Nature ; '  *  William  Tell  ; '  Sodtilard's 
*  Sermon  on  tlic  Life  and  Death  of  Uenry  Clay  ; '  Calvert^s  *  Scenes  in  Europe ;  * 
'  Laws  of  Life ; '  Jones's  *  Telegraph ; '  *  Dollars  and  Cents ; '  Hinds  '  Solar  Sye- 
tem ; '  Osborne's  *Arct:c  Journal ;  *  *  Home  Philosophy ;  *  *  Bound  Home,  or  the 
Gold-Hunter's  Manual;'  *  Funeral  of  Mirabeau;'  witli  sundry  new  volumes  of 
poems,  pamphlets,  etc,  etc  -  -  -  Ahong  several  miscellaneous  matters  left 
standing  in  type,  or  prepared  for  the  present  ntuuber,  are  our  dramatic  and  mu- 
sical notices,  notices  of  three  new  splendid  metropolitan  hotels,  *A  Few  Words 
with  Correspondents,  Public  and  Private ; '  Wines,  etc,  of  LsMArrBE  et  Filb  ; 
Mr.  SciiAUbs  Visit  to  Paris,  etc  ;  together  with  notices  of  the  following  popular 
pieces  of  music :  *  The  Love-Knot,'  from  words  by  Mrs.  Norton,  by  Mr.  Stefhest 
C,  ALussett:  *  Some  Things  Love  Me,'  words  by  T.  Buchanan  Read,  and  admirably 
set  by  Dempster,  with  the  following,  by  the  same  eminent  composer  and  vocal- 
ist :  *  The  May  Sun  slieds  an  Amber  Lights'  by  Bryant  ;  *  Oh,  Happy  was  the 
GloamiikV  by  liev.  George  W.  Bethune  ;  '  The  Maid  of  Dee,'  a  Ballad  from  *Ai,- 
TON  Locke;'  *F1ow  down,  cold  Rivulet,  to  the  Sea,'  by  Tennyson;  'Wilt  thou 
meet  Me  in  Life's  Low  Valet'  'Song  of  Annot  Lyle^' by  Sir  AV alter  Scott; 
'  Morning  Song,'  by  Russell  Smttb,  Esq.,  etc 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Books. 

Job  ft  Card  Printing  by  Steam. 

T70WLERS  k,  WBLL8,  PhrenologtaU,  No. 
r  181  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y.,  publiah  works  on 
Phrenology,  Physiology,  Fhyuognomy,  Magnet- 
ism, and  Hydropathy. 
O.N.FowLBE.  L.N.  Fowler.  S.R.;I^xlls. 

Hydropathy. 

JOHN  A.  GRAY, 
CJTEAM  JOB  PRINTER,  No.OT  Cllfl;  eomer 
O  of  Frankfort  St.,  New-York,  prinU  Twenty 
Weekly  and  Monthly  Periodicals,  with  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Cards,  and  Jobs  of  every  description 
and  color.    EiaHT  n»w  Steam  Pbkssss,  fadllp 
Ues  of  the  very  best  description,  long  practical 
experience,  close  personal  supervision,  and  the 
employment  of  large  capital  and  accomplished 
workmen,  enable^um  to  produce  ««fm#r  »#r* 
at  iow  prie§*. 
BusiMpss  cAans  raox  $1JZS  pkk  thousavb. 

HYDROPATHIC  INSTITUTIB. 
T\R.  TRALL  receires  patients  at  the  commo- 
U  dious  dty  estabUshment,  No.  1&  Laight  St. 
A  special  department  for  the  mechanical  and 
surgical  treatment  of  Female  Diseases,  is  under 
the  charge  of  Drs.  TraU  and  Hoeford. 

India  Bnbber. 

Ladies'  &  Cliildren's  Shoes. 

LADIES'  FRENCH  SHOE  EMPORIUM. 
pANTRELL,  No.  336  Bowery,  assisted  by  the 
\j  firm  of  Laboyteaux  Sl  Son,  late  of  Broad- 
way, would  most  respectfully  inrite  attention  to 
his  present  extensive  assortment  of   Ladies* 
Gaiters,  SUppers,  Buskins,  «lo.,  for  tniTelling, 
promenade,  the  parlor,  OTening  parties.  Ice. 
Erery  arUcle  sold  by  him  is  guaranteed  as  being 
superior,  in  erery  quality  of  excellence,  to  any 
that  can  be  procured  in  the  city  at  the  same 

price.                                                               CANTaKLL. 

XTBW-  BRNSWICK  RUBBER  COMPANY. 
il   Warehouse  No.  29  Maiden  Lane,  New- York. 
Manufacturers  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  all 
Goods  made  firom  Charles  Goodyear's  Vulcan- 
ized India  Rubber,  consisting  of  Shoes,  Cloth- 
ing, aoih,  Ice,  6tc                                ^ 

JoHMsoM  Lktsom,  Pres. 

Oold  Pens, 

A       G.  BAOLEY  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  cj 
A.  Gold  Pens,  and  Gold  and  SUver  Pen  m4 
Pencil  Cases.    Patented  and  warranted.    No. 
12  Mnlden  Lane,  and  277  Broadway,  New-York. 
H.  H.  HouoHTOM,               A.  6.  Baqlet. 

TkANIEL  H.  HUNT,  Ladies'  and  ChUdiens' 
JJ  Fashionable  Boot  and  Shoe  Store,  wholesale 
and  retail,  S79  Grand  Street,  N.  Y.            aug. 

Dentistry. 

Machinery. 

nEORGE  CLAY,  SURGEON  DENTI8T^5j5 
\X    CLINTON  PLACE,  EIGHTH  STREET, 
NEW-YORK. 

QCHENCK'S   MACHINERY  DEPOT,  No,  82 
O    Courtlandl  Street,  New-York.       Wood- 
worth's  Patent  Planing  Maohinee  in  great  Tari- 
ety,  with  frames  of  wood  and  iron;  also.  Ma- 
chinists' Tools  of  erery  kind.  Engine  and  Hand 
Lathea,  Iron  Planers,  Steam  Engines  and  BoU- 
ers,  White's  Patent  Lathe  for  Car  Axles,  Boiler 
Punches  and  Shears,  Leather  Belting,  Patent 
Cttretohed  Chucks,  Smut  and  Seonring  Machines, 
Upright  Drills,  Ice.,  Ice                            aug. 

Medicated  Soap. 

noURAUD'S  Italian  Medicated  Soap  eurea 
VX  Tan,  Pimples,  Freckles,  Ice.    Poudre  Sub- 
tUe  uprooU  hair  from  low  forheads  or  any  part 
of  the  body.    07  Walker  Street,  first  store  from 
Broadway.    Call  and  get  circular. 

TTmbrellas  &  Parasols. 

Hardware  ft  Cutlery. 

T?DWARD  CROLIUS,  No.  25  Fulton  Street, 
ii  cor.  Water  Stree^  New-York,  Importer  of 
Hardware  and  Cutiery.                          ,^  , 

Farming  Utensils,  House-keeping  Artieles, 
Meehsnlc's  Tools  in  great  variety.  Ate.,  Ice.  aug. 

0  and  Parasols,  234  and  235  Broadway,  block 
n«xt  abore  the  Astor  House,  between  Barclay 
Street  and  Park  Place,  dizecUy  opposite  the 
Park  Fountain,  Now- York.                       aug. 

Ship  Chandlery. 

TTpholstery  &  Feathers. 

PLOUGH  &.  HALLENBBGK,  Ship  Chandlers 
V  and  Manuflu:turers  of  Premium  Ground  Vei^ 
digris  and  aU  other  Colors,  by  Steam  Power,  No. 
19S  West  Street,  one  block  above  New-York  Ic 
Erie  Railroad  Depot.                                 aug. 

rtREAT  BARGAINS  in  Feathers*  Beds,  Mat- 
(t  tresses,!  Ice.,  at  CRAWBUCK'S,  No.  368 
Grand  St.,  (second  door  east  of  Essex  Street,) 
cheap  Upholstery  and  Feather  Store.   The  at- 

ftaUy  Invited  to  the  large  and  beautiful  assort- 
ment of  Beds,  Mattresses,  PalUasses,  Bedsteads. 

at  low  cash  prices,  and  will  be  sold  at  such  pri- 
ces as  to  make  it  an  inducement  for  all  to  caU 

their  purchased.    Old  beds  and  Mattresses  reno- 
vated and  made  over. 

W.  CRAWBUCK,  358  Grand  Street, 
aug.    Second  door  east  of  Essex  Street,  N.Y. 

Combs. 

riOMB  FACTORY.— A  rich  assortment  of  Tor- 
\j  tolse  SheU  Dress  Combs,  the  newest  French 
patterns.    The  variety  embraced  every  style  of 

to  ofder  and  repaired, 
aug.       A.  &  J.  SAUNDERS,  yi  Broadway. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE    AGAMEMNON    OF    iESCHYLUS. 

Translated  from  the  Greek  by  WILLIAM  P£TER,  A.  M. 

ALSO,      WILLIAM      TELL, 

And  other  Poems,  from  the  German  of  SomLLsa. 
LINDSAY^BLAKISTON,  25  South  Sixth  Street,  Phfladelphia. 


^  Trunks,  &o. 

DGALLIWAY,  miiQuractarer  of  Trunks, 
•  Valises,  and  Carpet  Bags,  412  Grand  St., 
between  Clinton  and  Attorney  stsu.  New- York. 
N.B.— Trunks,  Valises,  and  Carpet  fiags  made 
expressly  for  retail. 


Mourning  Goods. 


NEW  MOURNING  STORE.— BARTHOLO- 
MEW &  WEED,  No.  551  Broadway,  be- 
tween Spring  and  Prince  sUt^  New- York. 


Building  Uaterials. 

EDWARD  D.  NELSOpTic  Co.,  dJd^rTln 
Building  Matorials,  290  and  291  West  sL, 
nenr  the  Hudson  Rirer  Railroad  Freight  Depot, 
New-York.  ED.  D   NELSON. 

P.  D.  CHRISTIE. 

Hats,  Caps,  &c. 

"ITTM.  BANTA,  manufaotunr  and  dealer  in 
▼  f     Hats.  Caps,  Furs,  Ladlos*  Reaver  Bonnets, 
Children's  Fan^y  Beaver  Hats,  106  Canal,  comer 
of  Wooster  street,  New- York. 

Cigars. 

JOSE  PEREZ  DELGADO,  Commission  Mer^ 
chant,  importer  of  the  best  Havana  Cigars 
and  Tobacco  Leaf,  No.  1  Beaver  street  and  10 
Broadway,  New- York. 


Coach  Lamps. 


PARKER,    DEVOURSNEY,   &   TINKER, 
Coach  Lamp  Mannfacturen,  No.  197  Centre 
street,  New- York.    Entranoe  No.  5  Neir-HaTcn 
Bdlroad  Freight  Depot, 
or  Coach  Lamps  repaired  in  the  best  manner. 

Groceries. 

JH.  EGINS  &  Co.'a  Temperance  Grocery 
•  Store,  204  comer  of  Delancy  and  Columbia 
streets,  and  289  Third  avenue.  Constantly  on 
band.  Groceries  of  superior  quality,  and  at  prices 
eciaally  favorable  aa  those  of  any  other  Estab- 
lishment. 


Piano-Fortes. 


PIANO.FORTES.-The  finest  assortment  of 
Piano-Fortes  in  the  dty  may  be  found  at 
the  spacious  warerooms  of  N.  P.  B.  CURTIS  b. 
Co.,  447  Broadway,  constating  of  Geo.  Uews*s 
celebrated  American  Patent  Action  Pianos,  T. 
Gilbert  and  Co.'s  popular  iEoliau  Piano,  Gil- 
bert's and  others*  Houdoir.  Also,  a  variety  of 
new  and  second-hand  Pianos  for  sale  and  to  let. 
WO'447  Broadway. 


'  ^^TORD  jk  BROTHER,  Piano-Forte  DeaU 
A^u^  £'^o~i''»y.  New-York.  New  and 
aecond-baad  Pianos  to  rent. 


s 


Hardware. 

HARDWARE  for  Builders,  Houa^k^pCTj, 
Mechanic*s  Tools,  and  Agricultoxal  Imple- 
ments, for  sale  by         ALFRED  FLAGRAVE, 
SE25  Greenwich  at.,  three  doors  from  Bardar 
Sign  of  the  Great  Padlock. 

Latest  Vocal  Music. 


FIRTH,  POND  &  Co.,  of  New-York,  bare 
sent  us  the  following  pieces  of  Vocal  Nu«k 
just  issued  by  them  :— •»  EtLA  Dat,"  aSoncb- 
em  ballad.  Music  by  A.  S  Pfistcr.  »*  Will  so 
Maidbn  Maery  Mb,'*  a  spirited  hamoronsi^io;. 
Music  by  Henry  Kleber.  "  Thb  Hour  for  Yi 
▲ndThbb."  Duet  fortwo  female  voices.  Masic 
by  8.  C.  Foster.  All  of  the  piect-s  are  much  to 
be  admired.  The  verses  are  easy  in  thooght  and 
flow,  while  the  music  is  very  pretty,  and  htpyiij 
adapted  to  the  words. 

Dagucrreotypea 

PREMlUivi  DAGITERREOTYPES  aTTlAi 
RISON  &  HILL'S  GALLERY,  283  Fulton 
street,  Brooklyn.  The  facilities  in  this  sait.'of 
rooms  for  I'sgoerreotyping  are  unequalled  by 
any  establishment  in  Uie  world.  And  as  it  w- 
ganh  the  skill  of  our  operationa,  wo  hare  hjIt 
to  allude  to  the  world-renowned  fact  tLat  !df. 
Harrison  (while  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  M.  M. 
Lawrence*  of  Broadway,  N.  Y.)  took  the  Pri« 
Medal  at  the  World's  Fair. 

N.B. — On  hand,  a  large  assortment  of  Lockets, 
Keys,  Seals,  Ringa,  &c,  expressly  for  Digner 
reotypes. 


CAMEO  DAGUERREOTYPES.— GaUef7.S49 
Fulton  street,  BrooklTo.  This  new  and  ad- 
mired style  of  picture  was  first  introduced  by 
Ohaa.  H.  Williamson,  the  artlat  of  this  Gallar. 
where  all  other  styles  of  Daguerreotypes  msy  b« 
had  of  the  finest  order. 

Opposite  Globe  Hotel,  Brooklye. 


r    ATKINS,  Dagnerrean  Artist,  26S  Foltca 
f  m  Street,  Brooklyn. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  AWARDED  I— IRSLETS 
new  and  superior  Illuminated  Dagvcrree* 
types,  311  Broadwav,  second  block  above  tbe 
Irving  House,  New- York.  O ther  sty les  as  usaaL 
Pupils  taught.  Terms  moderate,  Including  the 
improvements  and  a  Patent  for  the  DliuDxnst«l 
Pictures.    Skylight  on  second  floor. 

PHILIP  HAAS,  Daguorrean  Artist,  No.  371 
Broadway,  New-York. 


ROOT'S  PREMIUM  GALLERY,  Na  363 
Broadway,  New-York.  For  portraits  of 
adults  by  our  proce8^  and  Improved  ixtsira- 
ments,  a  domdif  day  is  quite  as  favorabla  as  cIgv 
weather.  For  children,  a  clear  day  (between  1 1 
and  2)  is  preferable.  In  dresa,  avoid  white,  blue. 
or  light  pink.  Our  Gallery,  vrith  iu  Eleven  Cold 
and  Silver  Medals,  and  works  of  art.  is  open  at 
all  hours,  and  FRlslE.    Whether  viaitorf  v'eb 

eictures  taken  or  not,  we  shall  at  all  times  be 
appy  to  see  them. 
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5EIIIES  FOR  1853.-THB  BEST  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 


NEW  TEAir-IVBir   FBATUBBS-NBir    TTPB. 


THE  HOME  JOURNAL, 

PMished  every  Saturday,  in  the  city  of  New-  York,  at  the  low  price  of  %7.  a  year. 

ON  SATURDAY,  THE  FIRST  DAY  OP  JANUARY  NEXT,  THE  FIRST 
«UMBER  OF  A  NEW  BEEiss  of  thU  refined,  piquant^  cheap,  and  universally  popular 
Pamilt  Newspaper,  will  be  presented  to  the  public,  pnnted  on  fine  white  paper, 
ind  a  new  and  beautiful  type,  manu&ctured  ezpressly  for  tiie  purpose  This  ar- 
•angement  wiU  afford  all  who  desire  to  receiye  the  work,  an  opportunity  of  com- 
nencing  their  subscription  with  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Me.  Willis  will  continue  his  usual  eilitorial  labors,  writing  on  the  passing  topics 
3F  INTEREST,  as  the^  occur.  He  will  also  «ve,  from  time  to  time,  passages  from  hia 
TraveU  in  the  Tropics,  and  in  the  Sottth  and  West,  with  portions  of  which  tiie  readeni 
>f  the  Home  Journal  are  already  familiar.  JRts  entire  time  being  devoted  to  the 
oaper,  the  well-known  yaeixit  and  indust^t  of  his  pen' will  be  seen  in  its  columns 
18  before.  But  we  have  a  new  feature  to  xtffer  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Willis,  and  one 
that  we  believe  (at  this  period  of  taste  for  pictunngs  of  real  life)  will  be  preemi- 
nently attractive.    He  proposes  to  give  a  series  of  sketches  descriptive  of 

COUNTRY-LIFE  WITHIN  CITY-REACH. 
Our  readers  are  acquainted  with  one  successful  effort  in  this  class  of  writing.  His 
"  Letters  from  under  a  Bridg^e"  described  mere  country  life,  as  experienced  in  a  remote 
retirement  on  the  Susquehanna.  For  the  last  year  or  two  he  has  been  taking 
advantage  of  the  new  facilities  given  by  improvements  in  railroads  and  steamboats — 
uniting  the  repose  and  beauty  of  rural  life  with  the  comforts  and  advantaj?es  of  easy 
access  to  the  city.  He  finds  much  in  this  which  is  new.  It  forms  a  conibinatioo  of 
the  desirable  qualities  of  the  true  modes  of  life,  which  he  tliinks  well  worth  describ- 
ing and  making  familiar  to  the  world.    In  addition  to  the  above, 

A  NEW   NOVEL, 
translated  from  the  German  by  a  graceful  and  brilliant  American  author,  entitled 

will  adorn  the  colunms  of  the  forthcoming  New  Series. 

Thk  Town,  as  heretofore,  will  be  a  leading  topic:  not  its  trifles,  fa^ions,  and  amasenientt 
merely,  thoogh  these  are  noted  with  oare.  The  weekly  chronicle  of  the  Town  compriflcs  notices, 
more  or  less  minute,  according  to  circnmstancee,  of  the  important  lectures,  meetings,  works  of 
art,  schemes  of  improvement  and  benevolence,  new  enterprises,  diacoveriea,  and  inventions,  as 
well  as  the  popular  entertainments.  . 

"Intbbbbtino  to  Ladiks,*'  is  the  title  of  one  department.  Special  pains  are  taken  to  select 
from  the  news  and  literature  of  the  world  those  fiicts  and  ideas  whicb  are  of  peculiar  importance 
to  the  Women  of  America.  A  fhirer  field  for  their  industry,  and  wider  scope  for  the  exerdm  of 
their  genius,  are  among  the  necessities  of  the  time  to  whidi  we  shall  endeavor  to  attract  public 
attenUon. 

From  new  works  of  interest,  or  from  valuable  articles  in  Uie  reviews  and  magazine,  liberal 
extracts  will  be  presented  weekly. 

Thb  FoaaiGN  Papers  will  continue  to  be  carefully  examined,  and  every  thing  of  home  intoett 
extracted,  and  arranged  under  the  head  of  **  Readings  in  Fordgn  Journals."  American  papers, 
for  a  similar  purpose,  will  be  diligently  ransacked. 
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NATHANIEL     HAWTHOBNE:      THE     BLITHEDALE     BOUANCE. 

As  often  as  a  man  of  real  geniuB  rises  above  the  routine  of  mere 
talent^  I  feel  stir  within  me  a  resistless  impulse  to  cry  out  from  the  house- 
top, *  All  hail  1 '  I  would  fain  proclaim  the  munificent  boon  of  Provi- 
dence to  the  busy  myriads  who,  *  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey,'  are 
unconscious  that  they  '  lodse  an  ancrel  unawares/  I  do  love  a  man  of 
genius.    Nay,  I  can  give  him  my  admiration  without  stint,  although  he 

"*^®  •  snch  seething  braioa, 

SnGb  Bhtplng  flmtttleB,  that  ajtrbbbhd 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  eonprekendt.^ 

Some  time  since,  in  a  former  number  of  this  series,  I  made  a  humble 
attempt  to  say  what  materials  should  compose  the  definition  of  genius.* 
If  I  were  now  writing  an  essay  upon  Hawdiome,  I  should  wish  to  repeat 
what  I  said  there,  and  hold  up  Hawthorne  as  a  talented  man  of  genius. 

*  Th e  Blithedale  Romance  I  ^  *  Romance  1 '  *  Wild,  extravagant  story  I ' 
A  tale  of  '  actions  and  adventures  of  an  unusual  and  wonderful  charac- 
ter, soaring  beyond  the  limits  of  fact  and  real  life,  and  often  of  proba- 
bility!' £  it  so?  Is  it  not  an  *  o'er  true  tale?'  Romance  indeed  I 
It  is  the  very  quintessential  aroma  of  fact  and  real  life.  It  is  truth.  A 
sweet,  solemn,  sad  requiem  to  youthful  enthusiasm  1 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  Hawthorne  is  the  positive 
place  and  prominent  position  ne  accords  to  a  very  large  dass  of  mental 
phenomena  that  have  hitherto  passed  almost  wholly  unnoticed  by  nov- 
elists— in  fact,  by  writers  of  h^lles-lettres  generally.  I  know  not  how 
better  to  illustrate  clearly  to  what  I  allude,  than  by  referring  to  Elia's 

•  Bn  April  Number,  1853, 
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fine  essay  upon  what  he  is  pleased  to  call '  Imperfect  Sympathies,*  wherein 
'  among  other  things,'  as  the  lawyers  say,  he  thus  describes  negatively 
the  Caledonian  intellect :  ^  His  understanding  is  always  at  its  meridian ; 
you  never  see  the  first  dawn,  the  early  streaks.  He  has  no  falterings 
of  Ml/'Suspieion,  Surmises,  guesses,  misgivings,  half  intuitimis,  semi- 
consciousnesses,  partial  illuminations,  dim  instincts,  embryo  conceptions, 
have  no  place  in  his  brain  or  vocabulary.  The  tioilight  of  dubiety 
never  falls  upon  him.  You  cannot  hover  with  him  upon  the  confines  rf 
truth,  or  wander  in  the  maze  of  a  probable  argument' 

Now  to  my  comprehension  Hawthorne  is  superlatively  anti-Caledonian. 
There  are  so  many  peculiar  passages  scattered  in  rich  profusion  up  and 
down  his  writings  exemplifying  this,  that  I  am  half  tempted  to  call  them 
Hawthomisms.  They  are  to  oe  distinguished  from  a  mawkish  craving 
after  the  supernatural  and  the  sentimental  that  disfigures  the  works  of 
weaker  men.  Hawthorne,  from  his  thorough  self-knowledge  and  much. 
*  nice  learning '  out  of  the  book  of  human  nature,  in  dealing  with  these 
subtle  elements,  knows  precisely  what  he  is  about,  and  precisely  how  far 
to  go.  He  knows  the  ground  he  treads  upon,  and  he  treads  it  fearlessly. 
The  least  timidity  would  involve  wretched  failure.  He  follows  the  advice 
o    Sir  Philip  Sidney, '  Look  into  thy  heart  and  write.' 

This  book  abounds  with  these  things,  not,  however,  severable  from 
the  text.  Still  I  have  noted  a  few  passages  to  illustrate  my  meaning. 
Here  (at  page  25)  is  an  instance.  Coverdale  had  just  reached  Blithe- 
dale.  He  and  his  fellows  were  on  the  eve  of  an  undertaking  that  should 
set  this  confused  world  '  to  rights '  by  force  of  illustrious  example  : 

*  The  storm  in  its  evening  aspect  was  decidedly  dreary.  It  seemed  to 
have  arisen  for  our  especial  behoof;  a  symbol  of  the  cold,  desolate,  dis- 
trustful phantoms  that  invariably  haunt  the  mind  on  the  eve  of  adven- 
turous enterprises  to  warn  us  back  within  the  boundaries  of  ordinary  life.' 

Again,  (at  page  28,)  Coverdale,  speaking  of  the  magnetic  efifect  of  the 
presence  of  Zenobia  upon  him,  says :  *  The  presence  of  Zenobia  caused 
our  heroic  enterprise  to  show  like  an  illusion,  a  masquerade,  a  pastoral, 
a  counterfeit  Arcadia,  in  which  we  grown-up  men  and  women  were 
making  a  play-day  of  the  years  that  were  given  us  to  live  in.  I  tried 
to  analyze  this  impression,  but  not  with  much  success.' 

Again,  (at  page  37,)  on  learning  the  name  of  one  of  his  companions : 
'  Priscilla  I    Priscilla !     I  repeated  the  name  to  myself  three  or  four 
times ;  and  in  that  little  space  this  quaint  and  prim  cognomen  had  ao 
amalgamated  itself  with  my  idea  of  the  girl,  that  it  seemed  as  if  no  other         , 
name  could  have  adhered  to  her  for  a  moment' 

Once  more,  and  then  I  turn  the  book  over  to  the  reader  again  to  cator 
for  himself :  (at  page  57)  while  an  invalid,  Coverdale  consults  the  magic         ' 
mirror  of  his  imagination  to  find  out  the  past  history  of  Zenobia.     He         I 
suspects  she  is  no  maiden.     ^  There  was  not — and  I  distinctly  repeat        | 
it — the  slightest  foundation  in  my  knowledge  for  any  surmise  of  the 
kind.    But  there  is  a  species  of  intuition  —  either  a  spiritual  lie  or  the 
subtle  recognition  of  a  fact  —  which  comes  to  us  in  a  reduced  state  of       I 
the  corporeal  system.       •        •        •     The  spheres  of  our  companions        j 
have  at  such  periods  a  vastly  greater  influence  upon  our  own  than  when 
robust  health  gives  us  a  repeuant  and  self-defensive  energy.    Zenobia's 
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ipherey  I  imagine,  impressed  itself  powerfully  on  mine,  and  transformed 
me  during  tbu^  period  of  my  weakness  into  something  like  a  mesmerical 
clairvoyant' 

Now  I  deem  it  a  peculiar  excellence  in  Hawthorne  thus  boldly  and 
in  so  sensible  and  manly  a  way  to  handle  these  matters ;  I  shall  never 
believe  the  history  of  human  nature  is  written  or  the  science  of  Intel- 
lectual Philosophy  explored  until  these  'dim  instincts'  and  'half  intui- 
tions '  have  had  fair  play.  Intellectual  Philosophy,  ever  since  the  explo- 
sion of  the  theory  of  witchcraft,  has  been  steadily  pushing  its  researches 
into  this  mystic  region.  The  theory  of  animal  magnetism,  although 
demolished  in  one  shape,  instantly  assumes  another,  and  again  invites 
Philosophy  to  combat  The  Romance  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  truth 
before  to-day.  The  illuminations  of  genius,  in  whatever  place  they  are 
set  up,  are  as  beacon-lights  upon  the  hill-tops.  The  true  philosopher 
will  never  let  even  the  feeblest  light  pass  unheeded. 

I  suppose  Hawthorne  is  destined  to  be  abused.  I  believe  abuse  and 
detraction  are  the  inevitable  lot  in  our  day  of  every  good  thing  under 
heaven.  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  myself  disqualified  from  judging 
of  the  merits  of  this  book,  from  a  peculiar  infirmity  of  mental  constitu- 
tion which  instinctively  draws  out  my  sympathies  and  likings  toward 
whatever  is  well-abused.  I  can 't  tolerate  what  every  body  indiscrimi- 
nately praises.  But  when  I  hear  a  book  heartily  abused,  I  feel  irresisti- 
bly impelled  to  rescue  it  from  iraaginaiy  injustice,  at  least  so  far  as  my 
own  individual  opinion  is  concern^.  1  have  no  such  Quixotic  or  super- 
erogatory purpose  Tuno.  There  is  one  thinff,  however,  to  be  said  of  this 
book.  As  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  censure  thus  far  has  pro- 
ceeded only  from  those  sources  whence  praise,  to  say  the  least,  would 
have  been  equivocal.  And,  moreover,  I  suppose  the  author  of  the 
'  Scarlet  Letter '  and  '  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables '  can  stand  a  few 
broad-sides,  even  from  stout  ships-of-war,  for  some  time  to  come. 

'  Hawthorne,'  says  a  poetical  friend  of  mine, '  dips  his  pencil  in  the 
blackest  midnight  of  the  human  heart'  And  why  not?  If  the  mid- 
night darkness  is  ever  to  be  dispelled,  shall  it  not  be  done  by  bringing  it 
into  broad  day-light,  letting  the  full  glare  of  open  day  shine  in  upon  it  ? 
True,  Hawthorne  is,  in  some  measure,  a  satirist  Every  honest  man  with 
a  purpose  in  his  soul  and  wit  in  his  brain  is  a  satirist  But  he  is  not 
anarchicaL  If  he  pulls  down,  he  builds  up.  K  he  takes  away  an  illu- 
sory conventionalism,  he  sup;est8  the  truth  which  it  barbarously  and 
ineffectually  symbolized.  He  never  sneers  for  the  sake  of  sneering,  and 
there  is  no  '  laughing  devil '  in  his  sneer.  He  never  flees  from  you  with 
a  diabolical  jeer  at  the  demolition  of  a  revered  fiction.  He  mourns  with 
you  over  the  wreck  he  has  made,  and  putting  himself  within  your 
*  sphere '  by  his  kind  sympathy,  gently  points  the  way  to  a  truer  philoso- 
phy, and  a  better  shape  for  its  developement 

Much  has  been  said  of  what  critics  have  been  pleased  to  consider 
meagreness  of  plot  and  paucity  of  incident  in  this  book.  But  should  a 
sentimental  novel  abound  with  incident  or  be  complex  in  plot  ?  Is  that 
the  character  of  such  books  of  this  sort  as  have  found  most  lasting  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  mankind  ?  What  would  our  critic  say  of  the  meagreness 
of  plot  and  paucity  of  incident  of  Tristram  Shandy  or  the  Vicar  of 
TVakefieldf 
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Now  let  us  look  at  the  characters  of  this  drama.  Zbnobia,  prosd, 
artful,  physical,  luxurious,  magnificent  Priboilla,  humble,  lutleaa, 
spirituelle,  frugal,  moderate.  Hollikgsworth,  indomitable,  full  of  an 
iron  purpose.  Covbrdalb,  submissive,  yet  obstinate,  but  4oo  full  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  to  catch  the  nearest  way.'  Each  and  all  are 
drawn  in  a  masterly  manner.  They  love  and  embrace,  jostle  against 
and  part  from  each  other,  as  though  composed  of  warmer  material  than 
the  stuff  dreams  are  made  of.  But  I  can't  say  a  word  in  favor  of 
that  Sphinx — of  indecorous  countenance  and  *  metallic  laugh' — Pro- 
fessor WssTRRVSLT.  He  seems  utterly  *  sensual  and  devilish.'  I  can't 
find  a  positive  necessity  for  him  in  the  play,  and  no  other  plea,  not 
even  utility,  will  answer  for  the  presence  of  such  a  nuisance.  I  have 
sometimes  fancied  this  bizarre  existence  was  a  portrait  dovetailed  into 
the  fiction  after  it  was  created.  It  has  the  look  of  an  excrescence.  Is 
not  some  body  lampooned  in  the  Professor  ?  He  is  too  improbable  for 
truth,  and  must  be  either  an  actual  or  caricatured  fact.  May  be,  how- 
ever, none  but  such  a  serpent  could  or  would  have  betrayed  Zenobia  from 
the  purity  of  her  luxuriant  maidenhood.    Pah  I  I  can't  abide  him ! 

Hawthorne  seems  to  me  to  combine  much  of  the  magic  creative 
power  that  so  preeminently  distinguishes  Dickens's  ffeniuB,  with  not  a 
little  of  the  critical  acumen  of  Thackeray's  talent.  He  cannot  be  ranked 
with  Dickens,  who  is,  beyond  dispute,  the  greatest  literary  genius  of  our 
time.  Nor  can  he  cope  with  the  brilliant  Thackeray  in  his  deep  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  conventional  human  nature.  Still  I  claim  for 
him  that  neither  Dickens  nor  Thackeray  could  have  written  Hawthorne's 
later  books.  There  runs  through  them  a  limpid  stream  of  sentimental- 
ism  that  would  have  been  unsafe  for  Thackeray ;  and  there  is  a  literal- 
ness,  sometimes  a  clean  cutting,  like  an  etching  or  the  scratdi  of  a 
diamond  on  glass,  and  sometimes  a  *•  hard-finish '  to  some  of  his  scenes 
and  characters,  that  would  have  ill  suited  the  warm  and  gushing  power 
of  that  arch-magician  of  creative  art,  Dickens. 

Had  Hawthorne  less  talent,  less  motive  power,  I  fimcy  he  would, '  like 
the  fly  in  the  heart  of  an  apple,'  have  lived  and  died  in  his  own  '  sweet- 
ness,' imprisoned  in  the  walls  of  his  own  genius.  I  seem  to  see  here  a 
warm  and  luxuriant  sentimentalism  constantly  creeping  over  and  envel- 
oping him  like  the  mist  of  a  summer  morning.  It  costs  him  an  effort, 
I  guess,  to  shake  it  off.  He  revels  in  his  own  sweets.  As  Goverdalb 
says  of  himself,  he  is  *  a  devoted  epicure  of  his  own  emotions.'  His 
tendency  was  toward  the  lazy  luxury  of  the  Sybarite.  Strong  motives 
have  driven  him  forth  and  roused  him  from  a  thraldom  that  made  him 

*To  nobler  deeds  timorous  and  doUiAiL' 

God  forgive  me  if  I  wrong  him,  but  I  think  so. 

Hawfiome's  man  is  a  little  too  susceptible  to  *  rough  it'  comfortably 
through  the  rocks  and  breakers  of  real  life.  It  is  still  a  debatable  ques- 
tion whether  the  man  *  emotional '  and  full  of  *  impressibility,'  the  man 
who  is  ever  conscious  that  himself  and  neighbor  are  each  surrounded 
by  an  individual  *  sphere,'  a  radiation  of  himself  outward,,  stands  in  an 
enviable  position.  If  his  way  of  life  has  been  carved  out  by  his  ances- 
<U>n ;  if  he  has  naught  to  do  in  this  wide  world,  compulsorily,  or  except 
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what  *  seems  good  in  his  own  eyes,'  he  has  doubtless  larger  capacity  of 
enjoyment  than  the  man  of  duller  sense  and  fewer  tendrils  reaching  out 
from  the  vine  of  his  inner  life.  And  he  has  far  greater  chance  of  soi- 
row,  too.  But  if  his  walk  of  life  lies  along  the  common  highway  and 
not  among  the  flowery  gardens  that  lie  beyond,  it  will  stand  terribly  in 
his  way  if  he  is  constantly  made  to  feel  keenly  that  lie  has  a  beating 
heart  in  his  bosom,  and  that  he  is  constantly  influenced  by  some  unseen 
agency  from  an  unknown  world.  If  he  has  no  time  to  analyze  his  emo- 
tions or  classify  his  impressions,  tliere  is  danger  these  subtle  masters  will 
get  the  better  of  him,  and  by  confusing  his  reason  betray  him  to  folly. 

Hawthorne  has  certainly  great  tact  in  the  management  of  the  narra- 
tive of  his  story.  There  is  consummate  art  realizing  perfect  naturalness  in 
the  development  of  the  plot  The  story  is  not  wholly  foreshadowed  at  the 
start.  The  details  and  the  shape  of  the  story  are  presented  by  degrees,  like 
events  of  actual  life.  We  now  and  then  catch  a  glimpse  of  an  occur- 
rence bearing  a  mystic  meaning,  or  experience  an  indefinable  sensation 
prophetic  of  coming  events.  The  effect  is  not  unlike  the  sudden  illunai- 
nation  of  a  landscape-view  at  midnight  by  the  flashings  of  lightning. 
We  look  out  and  gaze  into  the  realm  of  beauty  beyond  us,  but  before 
we  can  measure  or  take  its  parts  into  the  mind's  eye,  it  is  gone.  Now 
and  then  a  hint  is  dropped  like  a  passing  thought ;  the  fugitive  impres- 
sion escapes,  but  when  the  event  of  which  it  was  the  forerunner  comes, 
a  sense  of  fitness  and  an  instinct  of  recognition  take  off  the  edge  of 
surprise.    Still  Hawthorne  lacks  narrative  and  dramatic  talent 

One  general  reflection  that  now  strikes  me,  (a  little  trite,  I  fear,)  and 
I  quit  the  theme. 

After  all  that  is  said  against  that  species  of  fiction  known  under  the 
seneral  name  of  '  the  novel^  it  must  be  conceded  it  excels  every  other 
invention  of  belles-lettres  (if  one  may  borrow  an  apt  word  from  a  kin- 
dred art)  as  a  *  vehicle  of  thought'  Its  success  for  so  many  years,  and 
its  adoption  in  our  time  by  such  men  as  Bulwer  and  Dickens,  Cooper 
and  Hawthorne,  ought  to  be  argument  conclusive.  Since  its  first  inven- 
tion it  has  advanced  in  popularity  and  universality  of  use,  until  it  bids 
friir  ultimately  to  drive  almost  every  other  form  of  works  purely  lit- 
eraiy  from  the  field.  It  is  a  transcript  from  daily  fife.  It  purports  to 
be  the  story  of  human  nature ;  a  tale  more  than  *  twice  told,'  but  of 
which  the  healthy  mind  no  more  tires  than  its  possessor  becomes  enuyee 
because  he  is  repeating  the  life  of  his  ancestors  or  reviving  his  own  yes- 
terdays. It  appeals  to  every  taste  and  capacity,  and  may  evolve  wit, 
wisdom,  knowledge,  poetry,  beauty  and  truth. 

S^tember,  1858. 
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You  laugh  when  told  that  eptrits  wing 

Tbelr  flicrht  firom  oome  far  world  of  bllfli, 
To  rap  on  boarda,  that  fools  mav  bring 

A  tiiibute  to  the  knaves  of  this: 
But  spare  those  doubts  and  sneen.  I  pray ; 

Breathe  not  one  word  of  harsh  abuse : 
Ghofltt  well  may  clap  when  Yankees  plaj 

Tbfa  wondrous  Cine  of  Fox  Ann  GooiB. 
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OANTIOAMATA, 

Not  of  the  gay  Brunette, 
Whoee  beauty  charms  beneath  a  southern  sky, 
With  clustering  curls,  and  bearing  proud  and  high, 
And  eyes  of  jet: 

Not  of  the  northern  Blonde^ 
Whose  beauty  yies  in  fairness  with  the  snow. 
Whose  blue  eyes  shine  the  brightest  in  the  glow 
Of  the  beau-monde : 

Not  of  Cireassia's  fair  one^ 
Who  with  her  presence  decks  the  goiveous  rooms 
Of  eastern  princes,  and  in  grace  out-blooms 
The  Rose  of  Sharon: 

Not  of  Arabia's  daughter, 
With  tresses  flowing  in  a  darkling  roll. 
Whose  wild  eyes  pierce  one*s  yery  inmost  soul. 
As  stars  the  water : 

Not  of  the  Persian  Houri, 
Whose  classic  brow  defies  the  artist's  skill. 
Who  sylph-like  treads  the  streets  of  Ardebil, 
So  rich  and  flowery: 

But  of  thee,  Ebolt, 
With  thy  dark,  radiant  eye  which  speaks  of  loye^ 
Who  seem*st  a  yisitant  from  world  aboye^ 
I  dream  of  thee. 

And  not  alone  in  dreams 
I  look  to  thee  as  my  true  Cynosure : 
For  eyer  in  my  waking  hour^  when  pure 
Bright  Morning  gleams 

Athwart  the  eastern  sky ; 
When  Noon  resplendent  pours  her  golden  sheen ; 
When  Eyening  spreads  the  mantle  tor  her  queen 
Celestially : 

When  through  the  azure  folds 
Of  heayen's  drapery,  stars  shed  their  beam% 
To  beautify  and  gladden  limpid  streams 
And  flowery  wolds : 

When,  day  or  night,  I  drink 
At  meditation's  fount,  in  weather  fair 
Or  stormy,  ye%  at  all  times,  every  where, 
Of  thee  I  think. 

My  fairest  Emilt, 
On  this  soft  downy  zephyr,  murmuring  low, 
I  fain  would  send  thee  pledges  rare^  that  now 
I  think  of  thee. 

So  may  I  trust  in  thee, 
That  sometimes  when  thy  spirit  bursts  its  chaios^ 
To  wander  freely  forth  in  thoughtful  trains, 
-P^rngJUteepsie^  June  SO,  1852.  Thou  think'st  of  me  I 
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NAT.    PUOKETT,    THE    INDIAN-HATER. 


BT     A   XBW    003TTRIBOTOR. 

In  the  summer  of  1837,  while  on  a  visit  to  Texas,  I  was  induced,  by 
the  favorable  accounts  I  had  received  from  the  *  West,'  to  reconnoitre 
that  portion  of  the  *  Young  Republic'  Travelling  alone  and  unarmed, 
at  that  time,  was  not  quite  so  safe  as  an  evening's  promenade  down 
Broadway ;  and  accordingly,  I  was  advised  to  purchase  a  gun,  the  ad- 
viser having  one  which  he  said  would  suit  me  exactly :  all  that  I  had  to 
do  was  to  pull  the  trigger,  and  '  she  was  thar ; '  which,  as  I  found  after- 
ward, was  true  enough,  for  *  she  was  thar,'  but  unfortunately,  never  where 
she  was  aimed.  HaviDg  cut  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  my  blanket, 
through  which  I  thrust  my  head,  tied  a  ^  lariat '  round  my  mustang's 
neck,  and  a  couple  of  diminutive  ox-bows,  in  the  shape  of  stirrups,  to 
my  saddle,  I  mounted  and  set  off;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  was 
fortunate  enough  to  overtake  a  company  of  some  seven  or  eight  others, 
who,  like  myself,  intended  making  a  '  tour  of  observation '  through  the 
•West.' 

For  several  days  we  jogged  along,  encountering  nothing  in  the  way 
of  adventure  more  piquant  than  the  death  of  a  deer,  or  an  occasional 
scamper  after  a  drove  of  wild  horses.  The  country,  however,  over  which 
we  journeyed,  fully  compensated  for  this  dearth  of  *  incident  by  flood 
and  field ; '  and  we  came  unanimously  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  fully 
merited  the  glowing  colors  in  which  it  had  been  described  to  us. 

Never  before  had  I  seen  such  richness  of  verdure;  such  a  happy 
blending  of  green,  undulating  prairies,  and  park-like  woods.  I  doubt  if 
I  should  have  been  at  all  surprised,  had  I  come  suddenly  upon  some 
turreted  castle,  with  all  its  moats,  draw-bridges,  and  frowning  walls ;  so 
much  did  these  natural  lawns  and  parks  remind  me  of  the  descriptions 
I  had  read  of  *  lordly  domains '  and  *  regal  estates.' 

But  as  yet,  saving  the  log-houses  of  the  back-woodsmen,  (which 
Heaven  knows  were  few  and  far  between,)  nothing  like  civilization  was 
to  be  seen.  As  we  had  taken  the  precaution,  however,  when  passing 
through  the  *  city '  of  Brazoria,  to  supply  ourselves  with  provisions  and 
camp-equipage,  we  suffered  no  inconvenience  on  this  account ;  but  when- 
ever and  wherever  inclination  prompted,  we  pitched  our  tent,  most  gene- 
rally upon  the  banks  of  some  one  of  the  numerous  and  beautiful  little 
streams  that  intersected  the  country.  Then,  after  staking  our  horses 
among  the  luxuriant  herbage,  (an  ear  of  com  would  have  'stampeded' 
the  whole  drove,)  and  placing  a  guard  over  them,  we  would  build  up  a 
roaring  fire,  and  attack  such  '  creature-comforts '  as  our  larder  afforded, 
with  well-sharpened  appetites. 

In  this  way  we  travelled  on,  until  we  came  to  the  La  Yaca,  where  we 
purposed  resting  a  day  to  recruit  our  horses.  That  night  it  fell  to  my 
lot  to  stand  guard  over  them.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly,  and, 
taking  my  gun  in  my  hand,  I  sat  down  with  my  back  against  a  fallen 
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tree,  in  Buch  a  position  as  to  command  a  '  bird's-eye  view '  of  the  camp 
and  its  vicinity. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  had  been  thus  seated,  when  all  at  once  the 
moon  became  eclipsed,  and  the  horses  seemed  to  increase  in  size,  until  it 
appeared  to  me  they  formed  but  one  huge  shadowy  animal.  I  remem- 
ber trying  to  recaU  to  mind  whether  or  not  I  had  seen  in  the  late 
almanacs  any  announcement  of  such  eclipse,  and  also  endeavoring  to 
reason  philosophically  with  myself  upon  the  strange  phenomenon  of  the 
horses ;  but  the  next  morning  when  I  awoke,  not  a  single  horse  was  to 
be  seen.  With  secret  misgivings  I  hurried  to  the  spot  where  we  had 
staked  them  out,  but  all  were  gone,  saving  my  poor  mustang,  that  lay 
dead  upon  the  ground,  with  severid  arrows  still  sticking  in  his  side. 
This  explained  aJl.  The  Indians  (who  perhaps  had  been  waiting  an 
opportunity  for  several  days  to  steal  our  horses)  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  eclipse  of  the  moon  to  do  so ;  and  as  my  mustang,  no  doubt,  had 
refused  to  go  any  course  except  his  own,  (I  had  myself  noticed  that  little 
amiable  trait  in  his  character  at  times,)  his  death  was  the  consequence. 

A  council  of  war  was  immediately  held,  as  to  what  should  be  done, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  some  of  us  should  return  to  a  '  settlement,'  a 
few  miles  back,  procure  other  horses  if  possible,  and  then  follow  the  In- 
dians. Accordingly,  a  '  committee  of  three '  was  appointed  to  wait  upon 
the  '  settlement,'  and  state  our  unfortunate  situation  to  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  committee  returned,  bringing  with 
them  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  to  re-mount  our  company ;  but  as 
most  of  them  were  vicious,  half-broken  devils,  just  taken  from  the 
prairies,  it  was  some  time  before  we  could  bring  them  into  terms.  For- 
tunately for  me,  the  one  that  fell  to  my  lot  was  rather  less  fractious  than 
the  rest,  and  I  only  received  two  kicks  and  a  bite  before  I  was  fairly 
seated  in  the  saddle.  As  soon  as  we  had  examined  our  arras,  to  make 
sure  that  all  was  right,  we  set  off  in  full  gallop  upon  the  trail  of  the  In- 
dians, which  at  fiist  was  plainly  visible  amidst  the  tall  grass  of  the  rich 
prairies  bordering  the  river. 

We  had  gone,  I  suppose,  some  three  or  four  miles,  when,  perceiving 
that  my  girth  had  become  unbuckled,  I  dismounted  to  re-fasten  it 
While  engaged  in  this  operation,  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofe, 
and  looking  back  discovered  some  one  rapidly  approaching  on  our  trail. 
In  a  few  moments  he  came  alongside  of  me,  and  giving  me  the  usual 
salutation  of  *  How  goes  it,  stranger  ? '  he  observed,  that  hearing  in  the 
*  settlement '  of  our  intended  expedition,  he  had  concluded  to  join  us,  if 
it  was  entirely  agreeable.  I  assured  him  that  such  a  reinforcement  to 
our  small  number  would  be  perfectly  *  agreeable,'  and  re-mounting  my 
horse,  as  we  rode  on  I  had  time  to  ol«erve  the  'personnel '  of  the  strange 
specimen  who  had  so  unexpectedly  added  himself  to  our  party. 

He  seemed  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age ;  tall  and  rather  spare  made ; 
and  had  a  complexion  very  nearly  the  color  of  unbumt  bricks  :  at  the 
same  time,  however,  the  great  breadth  of  his  shoulders,  and  the  swelling 
muscles  of  his  arm,  which  were  apparent  as  he  reined  in  the  fiery  little 
Mexican  horse  upon  which  he  rode,  gave  token  of  strength  and  power 
of  endurance.  He  was  dressed  in  a  hunting-shirt  and  leggins,  the  usual 
oostume  at  that  time  of  all  classes,  and  his  head  was  covert  with  a 
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coon-skin  cap,  the  tail  of  which  dangled  gracefully  on  one  side.  A  long 
rifle  was  balanced  on  his  shoulder,  which,  with  a  shot-pouch,  and  a  bunch 
of  something  hanging  from  his  belt,  that  looked  marvellously  like  human 
scalps,  completed  his  equipments. 

After  we  had  galloped  on  some  time  in  silence,  he  suddenly  observed, 
*  Stranger,  did  you  ever  shoot  an  Ingen  I '  *  No,'  I  replied,  *  I  never  did ; 
but  if  I  can  only  catch  the  rascal  that  killed  my  mustang,  I  hope  to  have 
that  satisfaction  before  long.'  '  Satisfaction  I '  said  he ;  '  why,  it 's  a  real 
pleasure  to  tumble  over  one  of  them  there  yallow  devils  I  How  often 
have  I  waylaid  their  paths,  for  whole  days  and  nights,  living  upon 
nothing  but  dried  venison,  and  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  just  to 
get  one  pop  at  the  varmints,  and  thought  myself  well  paid,  when  I  had 
knocked  over  a  straggling  rascal,  and  taken  a  little  thing  like  these 
(pointing  to  the  scalps  that  hung  at  his  belt)  from  the  top  of  his  head ! 
I  believe  I  am  getting  used  to  it,  though,  now,'  said  he,  *for  (and  he 
sighed  to  think  how  callous  he  was  becoming)  it  don't  stir  me  up  like  it 
did  at  first,  when  I  draw  a  bead  upon  an  Ingen,  and  see  him  pitch  head- 
foremost from  his  horse  upon  the  ground.  Then  I  used  to  jump  out  of 
my  hiding-place,  and  whirl  my  gun  around  my  head,  and  shout  till  my 
breath  was  gone,  and  stamp  upon  them  with  my  feet,  and  tear  the  scalps 
from  their  heads ;  but  now,  though  I  like  to  kill  Ingens  as  much  as  ever, 
I  am  getting  sorter  used  to  it,  and  never  take  on  so.  Oh,  stranger,  (and 
he  sighed  again,)  how  I  envy  you  your  first  Ingen  I ' 

I  looked  at  the  man  in  astonishment  as  he  spoke  thus,  and  for  the 
first  time  observed  that  wild  and  restless  expression  of  the  eye,  which 
usually  denotes  an  unsettled  intellect  My  suspicions  were  confirmed, 
when,  after  a  short  silence,  he  said : 

*  Stranger,  my  name  is  Nathan  Puckktt,  all  the  way  from  the  old 
North  State.  I  'm  a  '  remote  circumstance,'  I  know,  and  can 't  read  nor 
write  *  pen-writing;'  but  when  it  comes  to  Ingen-fighting,  you  can  set 
me  down  for  '  seven  chances  1 ' ' 

Wishing  to  humor  him  a  litUe,  I  asked  him  why  it  was  he  had  such 
a  hatred  to  the  Indians  ?  But  not  seeming  to  notice  the  question,  he 
continued : 

'  Here,  of  late,  they  have  got  in  the  way  of  killing  oS  whole  gangs 
of  Ingens  at  once :  that 's  a  great  waste,  and  if  they  keep  it  up,  I  shall 
soon  have  to  move  further  west  People  ought  to  be  more  economical 
of  'em.  Kill  one  or  two  occasionally  along,  as  I  do,  and  then  let  'em 
rest  a  spell,  and  the  sport  would  n't  be  so  soon  over.  I  make  it  a  p'int 
never  to  average  more  than  two  fiill-grown  Ingens  a  month ;  and  if  other 
folks  would  do  the  same,  and  not  go  in  great  crowds  and  drive  'em  into 
the  crooks  of  rivers,  and  kill  'em  off  by  hundreds  at  a  thne,  they  would 
last  for  years  to  come.    Oh  1  it 's  a  great  waste  1 ' 

After  a  short  silence,  seemingly  ruminating  upon  the  great  con- 
sumption of  the  raw  material,  of  which  he  had  been  speakmg,  he  re- 
sumed: 

*  Now  if  I  was  only  one  of  those  great  lords  I  have  heard  tell  of  in 
the  *  Old  Country,'  and  had  one  of  their  big  parks,  do  you  think  I  'd 
stock  it  with  deer  and  sich-like  game  ?  Yes,  I'd  have  them,  too,  but' I 
rather  reckon  Ingens  would  be  the  most  plenty.    Then  every  morning 
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after  breakfast,  I'd  Uirow  my  rifle  on  my  shoulder,  take  a  turn  or  ao 
round  the  premises,  knock  over  a  Kickapoo,  and,  if  I  felt  right  Ingenfiedf 
perhaps  a  half-grown  Waco,  and  by  that  time  I  'd  have  an  appetite  for 
dinner.  After  dinner,  a  couple  of  Tonkewas,  and  a  Lipan  or  so,  would 
amuse  me  till  night ;  and  then,  if  their  eyes  would  only  shine,  I  'd  give 
'em  a  small  turn  at  fire-hunting.  Whoop  I  wouldn't  that  be  sporty 
stranger?' 

Apparently  much  elated  by  this  little  effort  at  castle-building,  he  put 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  dashed  off  at  so  rapid  a  rate,  that  I  found  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  him.  Gradually,  however,  as  the 
excitement  wore  off,  he  slackened  his  pace,  and  repeating  the  question  I 
had  asked  him  a  few  moments  before,  namely,  why  it  was  he  nad  such 
a  hatred  to  the  Indian  race,  he  replied : 

*  Stranger,  they  killed  my  father,  my  mother,  my  brothers,  and  my 
sisters,  and  they  would  have  murdered  me  too,  if  I  had  not  been  pre- 
served by  Providence  to  revenge  their  deaths.  I  '11  never  foxget  that 
day,  stranger  I  In  the  morning  I  had  started  out  to  kill  some  meat, 
and  when  I  left  home,  my  Httle  brothers  and  sisters  were  playing  in  the 
yard :  my  poor  old  mother  was  in  the  house  a-reading  in  the  Bible  to 
my  gray-haired  father,  and  every  thing  looked  so  peaceful  and  quiet 
When  I  come  back,  the  smoke  was  rising  from  the  spot  where  my  home 
had  stood,  and  near  by  lay  the  bodies  of  my  murdered  father,  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters.  I  was  alone  in  the  world.  For  a  long  time  after- 
ward, I  wa'n't  exactly  right  here,'  said  he,  (tapping  his  forehead,)  '  and 
even  now,  when  Ingens  is  sca'ce,  and  I  do  n't  get  my  reglar  number, 
I'm  mighty  flighty  at  times.' 

In  a  short  time  we  overtook  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  were  busily 
engaged  in  trying  to  recover  the  trail  of  the  Indians,  which,  passing*  at 
that  point  over  a  hard  rocky  prairie,  had  become  totally  invisible,  at 
least  to  our  unpractised  eyes.  And  now  it  was  that  the  genius  of  friend 
Nathan  began  to  show  itself.  Dismounting,  and  leading  his  horse  by 
the  bridle,  he  walked  slowly  ahead  of  us,  every  now  and  then  stopping 
to  examine  a  broken  blade  of  grass,  or  some  leaf  or  pebble,  that  seemed 
to  him  to  have  been  displaced  from  its  natural  position.  At  length  he 
came  to  a  dead  halt :  even  he,  with  all  his  wood-craft,  being  unable  to 
detect  any  farther  sign  of  the  Indians.    Suddenly  he  exclaimed : 

'Ah  1  I  know  now  what  the  red  devils  are  up  to  I  They  have  '  squan- 
dered '  here,  and  if  we  scatter  too,  and  drcumambiate  around,  we  will 
be  apt  to  strike  the  trail  again  where  they  come  together.' 

His  advice  was  taken,  and  by  circling  round  the  point  where  the  last 
trace  of  the  trail  had  been  lost,  wider  and  wider  each  time,  in  less  than 
an  hour  we  came  on  it  once  more,  and  so  plain  that  we  had  no  difficulty 
in  following  it  as  fast  as  our  jaded  horses  could  go.  From  thence  the 
Indians  seemed  to  have  lost  all  apprehensions  of  farther  pursuit,  and  in 
a  short  time  we  came  to  where  they  had  encamped  so  recenUy  that  their 
fires  were  still  burning.  An  hour's  ride  brought  us  to  the  Chicalete,  a 
small  tributary  of  the  La  Vaca,  near  which  we  discovered  the  blanket- 
tents  of  the  Indians,  and  putting  speed  to  our  horses,  the  Indians  had 
scarcely  time  to  seize  their  guns  and  bows  before  we  were  upon  them. 
I  say  '  we,'  but  unfortunately  for  the  military  renown  I  was  about  to 
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acquire,  my  mustang  took  it  into  bis  head  to  make  his  onset  (after  the 
manner  of  the  Chinese)  by  turning  a  couple  of  somersets  and  a  flip-flap, 
and  then  commenced  a  series  of  *  pitchings '  that  would  have  done  honor 
to  a  steam-boat  in  a  heavy  sea-way.  At  the  first  pitch,  away  flew  one 
of  my  pistols  from  my  belt ;  at  the  second,  the  other  followed  suit,  and 
at  the  third,  my  hat  went  by  the  board ;  so  that 'by  the  time  we  had 
pitched  into  the  enemy's  camp,  I  had  nothing  left  but  my  rifle.  Per- 
ceiving that  the  rest  had  dismounted  and  *•  treed,'  I  thought  it  advisable 
to  do  the  same,  particularly  as  the  balls  began  to  whistle  in  very  uncom- 
fortable proximity  to  my  head.  I  have  read  somewhere  that  a  celebrated 
general  once  remarked,  during  a  battle,  that  the  whistling  of  buUets 
was  to  him  the  most  melodious  of  sounds.  It  may  have  been  so,  but 
in  my  opinion  he  had  a  bad  ear  for  music.    But  to  return. 

Just  as  I  was  in  the  act  of  dismounting,  a  tall,  hideously-painted 
Indian  stepped  from  behind  a  tree,  a  few  paces  off",  and  drew  an  arrow 
that  looked  to  me  as  long  as  a  May-pole,  direcUv  upon  me.  Thinks  I 
to  myself,  I  'm  spitted  before  I  can  say  'Jack  Robmson ; '  and  so  perhaps 
I  should  have  been,  but  just  at  that  critical  juncture,  my  mustang, 
frightened  by  the  firing  of  guns  and  the  yelling  of  the  Indians,  made  a 
dozen  pitches,  all  concentrated  into  one,  which  landed  me  head-foremost 
upon  the  ground.  I  rose,  thirsting  for  vengeance,  and  levelling  my  rifle 
at  the  rascal  who  shot  the  May-pole  at  me,  I  fired,  and  cut  a  consider- 
able limb  from  the  top  of  the  oak  under  which  he  was  standing.  After 
a  few  rounds,  the  Indians  retreated,  leaving  two  of  their  nmnber  upon 
the  ground ;  but  as  neither  of  them,  upon  inspection,  showed  any  evi- 
dence of  having  been  killed  by  a  falling  limb,  my  conscience  does  not 
accuse  me  of  being  at  all  accessory  to  Uieir  death.  I  am  afraid,  how- 
ever, that  Nathan  could  not  say  as  much,  for  he  pointed  to  a  ghastly 
wound  in  the  breast  of  one  of  them,  and  remarked :  *  That 's  the  kind  o* 
hole  my  rifle  always  makes !  At  any  rate,'  said  he, '  I  shall  claim  his 
scalp  : '  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  commenced  cutting  it  ofi*, 
with  as  much  care  as  if  engaged  in  some  most  delicate  surgical  opera- 
tion. At  that  moment  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  was  heard,  and  Nathan, 
letting  fall  the  knife  from  his  hand,  staggered  backward  against  the  trunk 
of  a  tree.  I  thought  at  first  it  was  all  over  with  him ;  but  he  quickly 
recovered  himself,  having  only  been  stunned  by  the  concussion  of  the 
ball,  which  slightly  grazed  his  forehead.  Looking  round  to  see  from 
whence  the  shot  had  come,  he  observed  the  other  Indian,  whom  we  had 
supposed  to  be  dead,  in  the  act  of  sinking  back  again  upon  the  ground, 
from  whence  he  had  partially  risen,  in  order  to  take  a  more  deliberate 
aim  at  his  hated  foe.  Nathan,  casting  his  eyes  toward  him,  as  much  as 
to  say,  *  Now,  do  n't  be  in  a  hurry ;  I  '11  attend  to  your  case  presently,' 
coolly  recommenced  his  surgical  operations,  in  which  he  had  been  so  un- 
expectedly disturbed.  Having  finished  it  to  his  satisfaction,  he  leisurely 
wiped  the  blood  from  his  knife,  returned  it  to  the  scabbard,  and  picking 
up  his  rifle,  he  walked  slowly  and  deliberately  to  the  spot  where  lay  the 
wounded  Indian.  Placing  the  muzzle  directly  against  his  head,  he 
pulled  the  trigger  with  as  much  sangfroid  as  if  it  had  been  a  rattle- 
snake he  was  aoout  to  shoot    I  turned  away  just  as  the  gun  was  dis- 
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charged,  and  when  I  looked  again,  Nathan  was  calmly  re-loading  his 
rifle. 

After  collecting  our  horses,  which  were  tied  to  the  neighboring  trees, 
we  shifted  our  saddles  from  those  we  had  ridden  during  the  day,  and  set 
out  on  our  return,  and  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  arrived  at  the 
'  settlement,'  having  travelled  (with  the  exception  of  a  half  hour  or  so, 
where  we  came  up  with  the  Indians)  more  than  seventy-five  miles  with- 
out halting.  That  night  a  'blow-out'  was  given  in  the  'settlement,'  in 
honor  of  our  successful  foray,  and  notwithstanding  the  hard  ride  of  the 
previous  day,  the  vig<Mr  with  which  we  footed  it  to  the  enlivening  tunes 
of  '  Hug  'em  Snug,'  and  '  Eass  me  Sweetly,'  was  no  doubt  long  remem- 
bered by  the  belles  of  La  Vaca. 

On  inquiring  for  Nathan  the  next  morning,  I  was  told  that,  having 
laid  in  his  usual  supplies  of  ammunition,  etc,  he  had  just  started  on 
upon  another  '  quiet,  still  hunt'  after  the  Indians.  «. 
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BT   JAKBB   X.IVmV. 


Thi  Spaniards  leare  the  battl»4eld  azxl  retin  to  a  palm-tree  grore,  where  they  offer  up  thanka^ 
giTioga  to  the  Alxiohtt  for  their  victory  over  the  Tahawcana.  Cortiz  aends  away  hla  capUve 
wanion  with  a  meaaage  to  their  oountiymen.  A  deputatioa  of  inferior  chieb  comes  and  craves 
leave  to  bury  their  dead.  The  granting  of  the  reqneet :  arrival  of  the  nobles  and  a  numerous  train 
of  vaasala  at  the  Christian  camp:  their  splendid  reception:  Olmbdo  and  Diax  enlighten  their 
minds  respecting  the  mysterioa  of  the  Faith :  the  solemn  procession  on  Palm- Sunday :  the  image 
of  the  Indian  deity  deposed,  to  maico  room  for  that  of  the  Virgin :  the  celebration  of  Mass:  the 
Indiana  moved  to  teara :  departure  of  the  Spaniards  for  the  coast  of  Mexico. 

Some  have  an  air  of  triumph,  and  some  dejected  look ; 
Some  haste  to  the  gashing  spring  that  feedLa  the  little  brook : 
While  leaning  on  their  comrades^  with  measured  step  and  slow, 
Tlie  wounded  and  the  weary  across  the  moorland  go. 


In  the  flower-enamelled  grove  where  tower  the  stately  palms, 
llie  Spanish  troops  victorious  peal  forth  thanksgiving  |>9alms; 
While  some  are  counting  o*er  weir  beads  and  round  their  standard  cling, 
With  Te  Devon  Laudamui  fen  and  woodland  sweetly  ring. 


Hurrah!  hurrah!  for  Chivalry — hurrah!  for  gallant  Spain  — 
Hurrah !  hurrah  I  long  live  the  King,  and  glorious  be  his  reign ! 
One  loud  hurrah  for  Gobtbz  now,  whose  flag  triumphant  waves! 
He  cornea  to  scatter  seeds  of  Peace,  and  break  the  chains  of  slaves. 
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•  Stand  forth,  ye  captive  warrioPB,*  says  Coim^  loud  and  stem ; 

*  I  hope  ye  may  from  this  sad  day  a  lasting  leaeon  learn. 

Back  to  your  homes  unharmed  return,  but  teU  your  friends  from  me^ 
That  some  of  your  Caciques  and  ChiefiB  I  soon  expect  to  see. 

^And,  gentlemen,  pray  tell  them  too,'  he  adds^  with  haughty  air, 
'That  they  to  my  liege  lord  the  King  must  quick  their  fealty  swear; 
Or  by  the  great  San  Pedko  and  the  honor  of  my  word, 
All,  all  that  in  Tabasco  live  shall  perish  by  the  sword  I ' 

Away  they  with  the  tidings  speed;  and  early  on  next  mom, 
A  band  ot  wretched  men  appear  in  garments  spare  and  torn : 
'  Great  Chief  1  we  come  with  heayy  hearty  and  your  permisaon  erave 
To  carry  off  our  slaughtered  friends^  and  lay  them  m  the  graye.' 

'  The  leave  you  ask,  Tabaecans  I  at  once  I  freely  ^e^ 
And  none  shall  e'er  be  harmed  by  me  who  wish  in  peace  to  live; 
But  quickly  your  Caciques  must  come^  for,  troth,  it  is  not  meet 
lliat  I  who  represent  a  King  should  with  inferiors  treat' 

Soon  a  long  and  motley  train  through' the  stately  maiie  is  seen  f 
]Now  they  skirt  a  hacienda,  now  cross  savannahs  ^en ; 
And  now  they  tread  the  meadow  where  the  tall  grass  gently  waves: 
Tis  the  nobles  and  their  vassals,  with  a  score  of  female  slaveSb 

Straight  as  palm-trees  walk  the  men,  with  a  firm  and  noble  air, 
But  8ome  look  gaunt  and  savage  with  their  black  and  flowing  hair; 
The  slaves— ohl  what  can  be  their  hopes  and  what  can  be  their  fears f 
For  some  skip  lightly  o'er  the  sward,  and  some  are  shedding  teara 

Kow  they  leap  a  little  stream,  and  they  pass  a  flowery  swamp, 
And  mid  music  sweetly  pealing,  they  reach  the  Spanish  camp^ 
Where  Cortkz  and  his  gallant  8ta£F  assume  an  air  of  state^ 
And  like  true  gentlemen  of  Spain  upon  the  nobles  wait 

Mid  greetings  and  rejoicings,  and  many  nameless  queriefl^ 
The  Christians  with  the  Pagans  quaff  the  good  old  wines  of  Xeres : 
Oh,  the  soldiers  soon  foi^et  all  their  sorrow  and  their  pain. 
And  to  the  Indian  damsels  sing  the  witching  airs  of  Spain. 

Now  Diaz  and  Olmzdo,  that  faith  and  love  inspire^ 
Soon  melt  the  heathen  hearts  with  sparks  of  sacred  fire: 
Can  it  be  the  work  of  grace^  or  the  logic  of  the  sword, 
That  so  rapidly  extends  the  kingdom  of  the  Loan? 

The  merry  night  is  past,  and  sounds  of  bugle  and  of  horn 
Awake  the  cainp,  and  usher  in  a  sunny  Sabbath  mom : 
The  wild  birds  trom  the  meadows  in  countless  numbers  spring , 
And  lovely  flowers  that  gem  the  grove  around  their  fn^naiee  fling; 
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Before  they  leaye  in  gladneee  this  fair  but  goldlees  land, 
The  Christians  in  procession,  with  a  palm-branch  each  in  hand. 
Through  sheenj  dew  in  gay  review  before  their  chieftain  paai^ 
'Dien  march  in  pomp  to  oelebrate  the  saorifioe  of  Masa 

See^  the  amice  round  the  neck  is  negligently  flung; 
The  chasuble  of  purple  o'er  the  alb  ot  white  is  hung ; 
The  girdle  and  the  maniple^  and  richly  broidered  stolen 
Adorn  the  holj  fathers  who  grayelj  head  the  whole. 

Behind  them  walk  the  pages  who  sacred  symbols  hold. 
The  censer,  and  the  chalice^  and  crucifix  of  gold ; 
One  bears  the  Cross  in  front  with  a  cassock  long  and  dun, 
Aiid  one  a  golden  YiaaiH  with  her  eyer-blessed  box. 

With  curyed  necks  like  a  crescent  next  come  the  mettled  steeds^ 
And  CoBTEZ  on  his  charger  like  some  knight-errant  leads ; 
Caparisoned  so  richly  and  decked  with  garlands  fair — 
Oh,  well  may  the  Tabascans  in  wonder  mutely  stare! 

Now,  with  a  gallant  bearing,  the  infantry  advance, 
And  flashing  m  the  sun-beams  are  musket^  spear,  and  lance ; 
The  banners  are  unfurled  and  flaunt  gaily  in  the  train : 
Ah,  *t  is  a  pageant  worthy  of  the  chiyalry  of  Spain. 

Ere  long  they  reach  the  temple ;  and  within  its  gloomy  walls, 
The  hideous  god  is  quick  deposed,  and  headlong  down  it  falls ; 
A  sweetly-sculptured  Maby,  with  a  radiant  face  divine, 
boon  fills  its  piaoe^  and  smiles  on  all  who  worship  at  the  shrine. 

Some  say  the  Pater  Noster,  and  some  an  Ave  utter, 
Sbme  Angelua  Domini  in  hurried  accents  mutter ; 
While  others  join  the  chant  and  devoutly  bend  the  knee; 
like  true  Christian  cavaliers^  Auogbtt  God  1  to  ThsbI 


The  dark,  sun-bronzed  Tabascans,  illumined  in  the  faith 
That  points  to  bliss  eternal  beyond  the  shades  of  death, 
Who  have  nobly  dangers  braved,  and  have  no  coward  fear8» 
Stand,  a  touching  spectacle^  with  eyes  suffused  in  tears. 


Hark  I  now  the  clarion  peala;  and  deeply  rolls  the  drum. 
And  see,  in  glittering  splendor,  away  the  Spaniards  come ; 
They  still  bear  their  incensed  palms  as  they  had  done  before, 
And  as  they  to  the  temple  marched  so  march  they  to  the  shore. 


Freshly  blow  the  tropic  winds;  and  on  a  surging  tide 
Once  more  the  Spanish  caravels  the  rolling  billows  ride : 
Hurrah  I  hurrah!  they  bravely  leave  Tabasco's  burning  strand; 
Hurrah!  hurrah!  for  Mexico^  the  glorious  golden  land! 
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VALE     OP     THE     RHONE:    THE     SIMPLON 


BT    ▲     VBW    OOVTRIBTTTOm. 

Ok  our  return  to  Geneva  from  Mt  St  Bernard,  baring  made  all  the 
necessary  arrangements,  we  left  for  our  Italian  tour.  The  good  steamer 
*  Leman '  soon  reached  Vevay,  where  we  took  up  our  quarters  at  the 
Hotel  '  des  Trois  Couronnes,'  situated  directly  upon  the  lake.  It  was 
evening,  and  the  sunset  was  gorgeous.  The  snowy  peaks  of  the  Alps 
on  the  opposite  side,  seeming  like  molten  gold  and  silver,  pictured  to 
the  imagination  the  towers  of  the  city  of  heaven,  so  aptly  described  by 
the  poets.  As  the  god  of  day  declined,  the  reflection  of  his  rays  ascended 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  intercepted  as  it  was  by  the  dark  range  of 
the  Jura  on  the  opposite  shore,  until  the  shades  of  night,  settling  upon 
earth,  left  only  the  dim  outlines  of  these  grim  warders  visible. 

On  the  following  morning,  having  engaged  a  courier  and  vetturino,  we 
left  again  for  Martigny,  determined  to  make  the  journey  by  easy  stages. 
Passing  the  castle  of  Ohillon,  and  the  field  rendered  memorable  by  a 
great  battle  in  163  B.  0.,  when  the  Roman  army  was  terribly  routed 
by  the  Helvetians,  we  wound  along  the  vale  of  the  Rhone,  leaving  on 
our  right  the  fall  of  '  Pissevache,'  formed  by  mountain-torrents,  and 
seeming  like  a  thread  of  silver  hanging  from  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. It  is  about  the  same  height  as  that  of  the  Montmorenci, 
although  the  volume  is  by  no  means  as  great :  at  the  time  we  visited  it, 
the  supply  of  water  was  full,  and  it  appeared  to  great  advantage.  In 
our  own  country,  it  would  perhaps  scarcely  arrest  the  attention  of  those 
who  had  seen  the  mighty  cataract  of  Niagara ;  here,  however,  every  thing 
possesses  an  interest,  perhaps  from  the  fact  that,  having  journeyed  so 
far,  one  is  unwilling  to  let  the  least  thing  escape  observation. 

About  dusk  the  old  tower  of  Martigny  was  in  sight,  and  we  were  soon 
again  comfortably  seated  before  the  fire,  in  the  H6tel  de  la  Tour ;  on  one 
side  of  which  is  marked  the  height  to  which  the  water  rose  in  1818, 
when  a  torrent,  escaping  its  mountain  bounds,  deluged  the  village,  sweep- 
ing houses,  cattle,  and  human  beings  before  it  in  its  mad  career :  the 
water-mark  is  ten  feet,  and  evidences  of  its  fury  are  still  visible.  As  there 
was  nothing  here  of  particular  interest,  we  set  out  again  on  the  ensuing 
morning  at  an  early  hour,  still  journeying  onward  through  the  vale  of 
the  Rhone,  which  we  were  to  follow  nearly  its  whole  length,  since  the 
route  over  the  Simplon  could  only  be  reached  in  this  direction.  The 
valley  of  the  Rhone  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  nules  long,  extending 
nearly  up  to  the  St.  Gothard :  wildness  and  grandeur  characterize  its 
whole  extent 

The  day  was  lovely,  and  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun,  uninterrupted  by 
the  smallest  cloud,  were  reflected  upon  the  hoary  summit  of  St  Bernard, 
producing  a  coup-d^ceil  exceedingly  striking.  The  dazzling  whiteness 
of  the  snow  was  even  at  this  distance  painful  to  the  vision,  and  we  found 
it  impossible  to  look  long  upon  it    The  road  along  which  we  passed  is 
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bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Alps,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Helvetian 
mountains,  whose  rugged  sides,  bare  to  the  summit,  formed  a  marked 
contrast  to  their  lofty  neighbors,  who  were  clothed  in  the  most  beautiful 
conceivable  colors ;  the  crimson  of  the  pine,  the  yellow  of  tbe  ash,  and 
the  varying  tinge  of  the  green  fir,  were  blended  by  Nature's  pencil  in 
the  most  perfect  harmony,  and  presented  a  charming  picture.  The  hind 
wa^  generally  poor,  but  the  inhabitants  were  busily  engaged  gathering 
the  fruits  of  the  scanty  harvest,  or  sowing  the  seed  for  another  crop ; 
little  hamlets  dotted  the  sides  of  the  hill^  and  tall  spires  reared  their 
glittering  heads  from  among  wilds,  where  one  would  suppose  the  foot  of 
man  could  never  tread.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  many  of  these  Swiss 
hamlets  seem  from  their  position  better  adapted  as  homes  for  the  cha- 
mois or  the  mountain-goat  than  for  poor  sublunary  man.  The  same 
politeness  characterizes  this  as  the  other  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  all 
the  peasants  whom  we  met  respectfully  saluted  us. 

Before  reaching  Sion,  the  naif-way  station  of  the  day's  stage,  we 
passed  a  chapel  perched  high  upon  a  rock,  and  called  the  'Ave  Maria,' 
the  ascent  to  which  was  bordered  by  ten  little  shrines  containing  the 
image  of  the  Virgin.  Pilgrimages  are  here  made  twice  a  year  by  devo- 
tees, who  pour  into  the  laps  of  the  &t,  lazy  priests,  nearly  all  their  scanty 
earnings.  On  arriving  at  the  town,  which  is  the  capital  of  Valais,  we 
procured  a  guide  to  a  neighboring  vineyard,  and  we  were  soon  revelling 
amidst  the  rich  clusters  of  the  Muscat  grape,  a  style  for  which  this  place 
18  noted,  and  from  which  the  celebrated  Swiss  Muscatelle  or  Malaga  wine 
is  made.  The  flavor  is  delicious,  tasting  slightly  of  honey.  The  bunches 
we  took  away  were  very  large,  measunng  about  twelve  inches  in  length, 
which,  being  suspended  on  a  pole  on  the  top  of  our  carriage,  we  ate  at  our 
leisure.  Their  color  is  white,  slightly  tinged  with  brown,  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  grape  a  little  flattened ;  the  pits  are  large,  and  I  should  judge 
from  the  high  position  of  the  place,  exposed  as  they  were  to  the  inclem- 
encies of  the  season,  that  this  quality  would  flourish  very  well  in  the 
variable  climate  of  tiie  United  States.  I  put  aside  some  of  the  pits  to 
take  home,  but  unfortunately  mislaid  them.  I  think  that  there  are  sev- 
eral styles  of  Uie  Swiss  grape  that  could  be  cultivated  here  with  success : 
whether  the  operation  would '  pay '  is  another  question.  The  appearance 
of  the  town  as  you  approach  it  is  very  picturesque.  The  main  street 
passes  between  two  high  hills,  their  sides  nursing  rich  vineyards,  and 
crowned  with  chapels.  They  look  like  two  immense  sentinels,  and  in 
shape  closely  resemble  the  crag  on  which  Dunbarton  Castle  stands.  The 
place  itself  is  very  dirty  and  uninteresting,  and  instead  of  meeting  celes- 
tial beings,  we  encountered  hosts  of  poor,  miserable,  deformed  creatures, 
who  thrust  their  filthy  persons  into  the  carriage,  begging  for  sous.  We 
did  not  however  see  so  many  here  troubled  with  the  *  goitre,'  a  huge 
swelling  or  bag  hanging  from  the  throat,  as  we  did  in  the  cantons  nearer 
Geneva ;  and  idiots  seemed  to  be  more  rare.  It  was  a  great  relief,  for 
the  sympathetic  chord  in  our  hearts  had  been  played  upon  so  often,  that 
it  was  near  breaking ;  and  the  disgusting  sights  that  met  our  eje  at 
almost  every  step,  contributed  very  much  to  mar  the  pleasures  of  our 
journey.  Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  Europe,  for  its  size,  where  idiocy 
prevail  to  suck  an  extent  as  in  Switzerland ;  and  it  has  been  remarked 
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that  there  are  more  idiots  in  New-Hainpshire,  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation, than  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  Here  is  a  subject  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  curious. 

Travelling  onward,  we  passed  through  a  country  rugged  in  the  extreme : 
bare  masses  of  rock  towering  upward  eight  or  ten  &ousand  feet ;  huge 
chasms  opening  their  horrid  jaws  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  with 
eyes,  as  it  were,  winking  and  blinking  at  us ;  courses  of  torrents,  that 
have  spread  desolation  over  vast  tracts  once  cultivated  and  productive ; 
and  the  noisy  Rhone,  boiling  and  frettins  at  our  side,  now  lost  to  sight, 
and  again  passing  at  our  very  feet,  constituted  the  picture  for  nearly  its 
whole  length ;  and  the  interest  is  kept  up  throughout  the  entire  passage. 
It  seemed  like  a  grand  canal  of  Nature's  handiwork,  so  vast,  so  incom- 
prehensible, with  the  rocky  barriers  on  either  side  firm  enough  to  sustain 
a  second  deluge ;  and  as  we  crawled  along,  the  mighty,  cloud-capped 
sentinels  seemed  to  sport  at  our  insignificance,  shouting  as  it  were  into 
our  ears :  '  Why  do  you  not  resemble  us,  mighty,  vast  in  size,  defying 
the  forked  lightning,  and  breasting  the  hoarse  tempest?  Poor,  weak 
man  I  what  are  you  at  best  ? '  Early  in  the  evening  we  reached  Tour« 
temagne,  a  small  village,  where  we  stopped  for  the  night. 

The  following  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast,  we  were  again '  en  route,' 
and  reached  Brigue  al^ut  noon,  a  town  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Sim- 
plon^road,  remarkable  only,  so  fkr  as  I  could  perceive,  for  its  extreme  filth. 
The  whole  place  wears  an  aspect  of  gloom ;  and  rather  than  remain  there 
the  two  hours  for  the  rest  and  feeding  of  our  horses,  we  commenced  the 
ascent  on  foot.  The  road  is  as  smooth  as  a  floor,  about  twenty  feet  wide, 
supported  in  many  places  by  high  walls,  and  protected  on  the  sides  by 
stone  posts  placed  at  intervals  of  about  fifteen  feet,  or  by  balustrades  of 
stone,  perhaps  three  feet  high,  where  the  points  are  particularly  danger- 
ous. The  ascent  on  the  Swiss  side,  like  Uie  descent  on  the  Italian  side, 
is  very  gradual,  about  the  same  grade ;  and  we  stopped  at  the  various 
turnings  to  view  the  wide-extended  prospect :  the  silvery  Rhone  below 
us ;  the  long  valley  reachiog  to  the  utmost  limit  of  vision ;  the  little 
villages  with  their  glittering  ^ires ;  the  scattered  cottages  of  the  peas- 
antry ;  the  flocks  grazing  on  the  bleak  hill-sides ;  the  huge,  rocky  ram- 
parts around  us,  and  St.  Gothard  wreathed  in  vapors.  Some  of  the 
chasms  and  precipices  were  frightful,  and  .on  rolling  down  lar^e  stones 
the  noise  produced  resembled  thunder,  as  they  dashed  against  me  rocks 
that  opposed  their  course,  making  great  furrows  in  the  earth,  or  crashed 
by  the  trunks  of  the  mountain  pme;  down,  down  they  went,  the  echoes 
growing  fainter  and  fainter,  until  at  last  only  a  low  hum  reached  us.  In 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  scene,  we  had  walked  a  long  distance  before  the 
carriage  overtook  us ;  and  when  it  did,  we  found  an  additional  team  of 
horses  attached,  when  we  ascended  somewhat  faster.  Along  the  route 
are  houses  of  refuge,  with  their  corresponding  number  inscribed  over  the 
door,  intended  as  places  of  security  and  repose  for  the  traveller.  They 
are  not  tenanted,  but  resemble  little  chapels,  with  uninviting,  bare  walls, 
and  offer  a  temporary  shelter  during  the  continuance  of  a  storm.  We 
passed  several  parties  of  pedestrians,  with  their  packs  upon  their  backs^ 
on  their  way  to  Switzerland,  or  perhaps  emigrating  to  the  far  west  of 
America.    About  dusk  we  crossed  the  bridge  of  Berisal,  and  soon 
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reached  the  town  of  the  same  name,  consisting  of  three  houses,  where 
we  were  to  pass  the  night  The  air  was  becoming  raw  and  cutting, 
announcing  our  proximity  to  the  eternal  snows,  and  we  gladly  accepted 
any  shelter  from  its  biting  effects.  The  blaze  of  the  fire  tlm)Ugh  the 
windows  looked  very  cheering,  and  we  drew  close  around  it,  while  dis- 
cussing a  dinner  that  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  best  caterer  of 
Paris. 

The  next  day  set  in  with  a  thick  mist,  terminating  in  rain,  which  for 
a  time  came  down  in  torrents,  putting  to  flight  all  prospects  of  *go  ahead,' 
and  filling  us  with  alarm  at  the  chances  of  remaining  a  whole  day  at 
such  a  woe-begone,  out-of-the-way  place.  What  were  we  to  do  ?  We 
could  n't  read,  for  we  had  the  blues ;  we  could  n't  walk  about,  on  account 
of  the  rain  ;  and  we  could  n't  remain  quiet,  for  we  had  the  fidgets.  Who 
has  not  been  in  our  situation,  anxious  to  proceed,  weather-bound,  angry 
with  himself  and  every  one  around  him  ?  He  who  has  not,  cannot  sym- 
pathize with  us.  At  last  the  thought  flashed  across  our  minds,  that  the 
*  maitre  d'h6te] '  might  run  short  of  provisions,  for  the  house  was  full 
of  travellers.  Oh  horrible  idea  I  Were  we  to  starve ;  to  furnish  food 
for  vultures,  and  the  no  less  rapacious  birds  of  prey,  the  journalists  ?  Oh 
no !  the  rain  stopped,  the  sun  welcomed  us  forth,  and  we  stepped  into 
the  carriage  and  bade  adieu  to  Berisal. 

The  road  led  along  the  brink  of  some  of  the  most  frightful  precipices 
I  had  yet  seen,  down  one  of  which  we  came  near  rolling,  through  the 
shameful  negligence  of  our  '  vetturino,'  who,  preferring  botanical  pursuits 
to  his  own  immediate  calling,  lingered  behind,  inspecting  the  leaves  of 
various  weeds  growing  by  the  road-side :  he  was  no  doubt  an  enthusiast 
in  this  line,  but  unfortunately  was  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under 
difficulties,  for  a  powerful  magnifying-glaas  would  not  have  aided  him 
much  in  ihe  inspection.  His  studies,  however,  were  shortly  disturbed, 
for  the  horses  on  being  left  to  themselves,  in  making  a  short  turn  in  the 
road,  brought  one  of  the  fore  wheels  just  over  the  edge,  which  we  did 
not  perceive,  as  our  attention  was  directed  to  the  prospect,  until  we  felt 
the  front  part  of  the  carria^  sinking.  Our  cries  of  alarm  soon  aroused 
him ;  and  perceiving  the  imminence  of  our  danger,  he  sprang  to  the 
rescue  with  commendable  activitv,  and  with  his  long  lash  brought  the 
beasts  suddenly  into  the  road,  where  they  stood  until  we  alighted,  and 
replaced  the  vehicle  in  its  place.  The  prospect  in  advance  was  almost 
appalling ;  enough  to  make  stouter  hearts  tnan  ours  beat  with  emotion. 
The  sudden  turnings  of  the  road,  around  some  sharp  angle  of  the  rodcs, 
presented  to  our  view  nothing  but  an  infinity  of  thick  clouds,  whose 
eddying  volume,  rolling  up  the  valley  beneath,  and  rebounding  against 
the  cliffs,  formed  no  mean  picture  of  the  deluge,  as  represented.  Tlie 
wind  howled  in  fitful  gusts,  and  we  stopped  at  intervals  to  allow  the 
thick  vapors  to  pass  us,  so  as  to  see  our  route.  On  one  side  was  an 
impassable  barrier  of  rock,  and  on  the  other,  a  chaos  of  confusion,  seem- 
ingly filled  with  horrid  forms,  beckoning  us  to  take  the  fatal  leap.  We 
were  now  truly  in  the  region  of  clouds,  of  storms,  and  of  tempests ;  and 
the  dead  silence  was  unbroken,  save  by  the  tread  of  the  horses  on  the 
flinty  path,  or  the  sharp  crack  of  the  driver's  whip.  Up,  up  we  went, 
and  at  last  reached  a  region  of  smiles  and  sunshine,  quitting,  as  it  seemed. 
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the  world  below,  shut  out  by  the  dense  mass  of  clouds.  After  passing 
through  several  galleries  or  tunnels  cut  through  the  rock,  to  protect  the 
wayfarer  from  the  ayalanche  which  in  the  sprint  comes  tiiundering  down 
from  the  peaks  above,  directly  upon  his  path,  with  lateral  windows  look- 
ing into  the  abyss  below,  we  came  abreast  of  Nesthom,  the  highest  of  the 
range,  covered  to  its  very  summit  with  the  snow  of  centuries,  rising  sev- 
eral thousand  feet  above  our  heads,  which  continued  long  in  sight,  serv- 
ing as  a  land-mark  to  suide  us  on  our  course.  It  was  here  that  a  little 
incident  occurred  which  made  us  marvel  that  our  sympathies  could  be 
worked  upon  to  such  an  extent.  As  we  were  dragging  onward,  we  met  a 
horse  that  had  strayed  from  his  enclosure,  who,  sensible  of  his  loneliness, 
and  his  distance  from  anyplace  of  shelter,  was  moaning  and  whining  most 
piteously,  entreating  us,  as  it  were,  to  take  him  under  our  protection  and 
show  him  his  way  nome.  At  first,  while  the  rocks  hid  nim  from  our 
view,  we  thought  the  noise  proceeded  from  a  man  in  distress,  and  we 
listened  for  a  few  moments  to  ascertain  whence  the  OToans  came,  in  order 
to  go  and  render  immediate  assistance ;  and  even  had  it  been  a  man,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  I  could  have  felt  much  more  pity.  Put 
some  in  his  place,  who  wear  the  human  form,  and  I  would  not  hesitate 
a  moment  on  which  side  to  give  my  feelings  the  preponderance.  We 
patted  the  poor  fellow,  and  he  neighed  in  delight  at  the  meeting,  extend- 
mg  his  long  neck,  asking  for  more :  we  tried  to  make  him  follow  us,  but, 
perhaps  as  we  were  gomg  the  wrong  way,  he  lingered  behind,  and  we 
were  forced  to  leave  him.  For  some  time  we  heard  his  sad  appeal,  and 
I  was  glad  when  distance  interrupted  the  melancholy  sounds.  Little 
trivial  incidents  like  this  affect  us  in  proportion  as  our  case  is  analogous 
to  those  who  are  in  trouble.  We  were  alone ;  far,  far  removed  from  all 
those  ties  that  render  life  a  charm ;  amidst  the  results  of  Nature's  fiercest 
throes;  in  regions  chill  and  desolate,  with  no  heart  near  us,  beating  in 
unison  with  our  own ;  with  no  hand  of  friendship  to  help  lis  if  pros- 
trated by  disease ;  with  no  sister's  tenderness  to  smooth  me  pillow  of 
death ;  with  no  mother's  prayers  to  waft  our  spirits  on  to  realms  of  un- 
&ding  bliss.  We  were  truly  alone  in  the  world ;  and  had  we  given 
way  to  the  feeling,  how  often  would  our  happiest  moments  have  been 
overcast  with  the  dark  clouds  of  sorrow  I  We  determined  to  be  stoics, 
and  put  from  our  view  the  sword  of  Damocles. 

Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  often  found  dead  in  the  valleys,  shock- 
ingly mangled  and  torn.  They  venture  too  near  the  edge,  and  fall  with 
the  crumbling  stones.  The  Hospice,  which  is  situated  at  about  the  turn- 
ing-point of  Sie  road  in  its  descent,  is  a  large  building,  three  stories  high, 
occupying  a  comparatively  sheltered  position,  with  a  level  tract  in  front 
of  it.  It  was  built  by  Napoleon,  at  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the 
road.  The  old  one  is  about  half  a  mile  below,  and  is  yet  entire,  consist- 
ing of  a  single  square  tower,  with  a  narrow  pathway  leading  to  it  The 
present  one  is  built  of  brick,  and  is  not  unlike  some  of  our  large  country 
bams  in  shape ;  its  situation  is  by  no  means  as  gloomy  and  desolate  as 
that  of  the  St.  Bernard,  and  we  left  it  without  feeung  any  of  those  strong 
emotions  which  characterized  our  visit  to  the  latter  mountain.  We  found 
the  descent  on  the  Italian  side  as  gradual  as  the  ascent  on  the  opposite 
quarter ;  and  thundering  down  at  a  rapid  rate,  with  our  wheels  locked 
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and  grooves  of  iron  under  them,  we  reached  the  village  of  the  Simplon, 
consisting  of  forty  or  fifty  miserable  dwellings,  containing  about  five 
hundred  inhabitants.  The  road  here  is  quite  safe,  and  we  descended 
several  thousand  feet  without  feeling  the  least  apprehension. 

About  three  miles  from  the  village  commences  the  series  of  galleries 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  exhibiting  the  ingenuity  and  persever- 
ance of  man  in  their  most  striking  points.  The  sides  of  the  mountain 
are  nearly  perpendicular,  affording  no  chance  for  a  levd  road,  in  hd 
scarcely  a  foot-hold  to  the  mountain-goat  Nothing  but  the  genius  of 
Napoleon  could  have  conceived  such  a  desijp,  ana  an  ordinary  mind 
would  have  shrunk  from  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  task.  Tor- 
rent after  torrent  had  to  be  bridged ;  rock  after  ro<^  had  to  be  blasted, 
and  the  road  cut  in  the  flinty  sides  of  the  mountain :  but  Bonaparte's 
indefatigable  perseverance  overcame  these  obstacles,  and  has  left  a  work 
for  posterity  to  gaze  upon ;  an  imperishable  monument  of  his  greatnesa. 
Had  I  seen  no  other  fruits  of  hb  great  mind,  this  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient ;  and  time,  the  warring  of  the  elements,  and  the  hand  of  man,  can 
never  effectuallv  obliterate  such  indestructible  mementoes.  ^ Cannot^ 
with  him  was  obsolete :  '  I  must,'  *•  I  shall,'  was  the  beacon  which  guided 
his  foot-steps. 

Can  we  wonder,  when  we  look  upon  the  evidences  of  this  man's 
genius,  that  the  mention  of  his  name  is  like  a  firebrand  to  France !  Can 
we  wonder  at  the  implacable,  the  never-to-be-obliterated  hatred  the 
French  people  bear,  and  ever  will  bear,  to  that  government  which,  blot- 
ting the  word  honor  from  its  escutcheon,  consigned  to  an  ignominious 
exile  an  outcast  who  had  thrown  himself  for  mercy  into  its  very  anna  f 
I  am  merely  arguing  the  justice  of  ihe  facts  of  the  case.  Can  we  won- 
der that  a  nation  still  weeps  his  loss,  and  that  his  name  is  as  a  bulwark 
of  great  strength  unto  it,  the  rallying-point,  the  watch-word,  the  idol? 
One  could  readiljr  be  lost  in  the  maze  of  reflection  suggested  by  tJie 
evidences  of  his  mighty  mind :  and  France,  enraptured,  deifies  him,  mak- 
ing him  the  Jupiter  of  her  modern  mythology. 

The  grand  gallerv  is  about  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  hewn  out  of  tlie 
projecting  side  of  the  mountain,  and  fifteen  feet  perhaps  in  width,  with 
heavy  gates  at  either  end ;  large  windows  on  the  side  look  down  a  pre- 
cipice, from  which  one  recoils  with  horror,  as  the  natural  impulse  is  to 
leap  into  the  giddy  abyss :  a  torrent  thunders  beneath,  but  so  £Eur  below 
that  the  projecting  sides  of  the  rock  interrupt  the  vision.  The  Simplon 
road,  from  Brigue  to  the  bridge  of  the  Crevoli,  is  about  forty  miles  in 
length ;  is  cut  the  greater  part  of  the  way  through  granite  mountains, 
supported  in  some  places  by  walls  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
feet  high ;  hangs  frequently  upon  perpendicular  ledges ;  pierces  a  dozen 
impassable  barriers  of  rocl:,  and  bridges  twenty-five  torrents.  Of  the 
grandeur  of  the  work,  and  the  awful  majesty  of  the  scenery,  as  rock 
after  rock  is  piled  upon  one  another  to  the  height  of  eight  thousand  feet, 
seeming  as  though  the  work  of  the  Titans,  when  scaling  the  walls  of 
heaven,  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea ;  but  the  impressions 
produced  can  never  be  effaced.  Three  thousand  men  were  employed 
from  1801  to  1805  in  constructing  it;  and  hundreds  of  tons  of  gunpow- 
der were  used  in  blowing  through  the  solid  masses. 
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Wht  lieth  Fairy  Mat  bo  Bfill, 

This  golden  autumn  momf 
On  upland  field  and  furrowed  hill. 

They  bind  the  rustling  com. 
Her  step  among  the  burnished  aheaves 

Was  ever  first  to  stray : 
Well  loveth  she  the  changing  leayes: 

Why  lingers  Fairy  Mat  f 


Why  lieth  Fairy  Mat  so  stOl 

Upon  her  little  bed  f 
Along  the  lane  and  hj  the  mill 

Gleam  berries,  black  and  red ; 
The  gentian  and  the  golden-rod 

Make  wood  and  meadow  gay, 
And  children  tread  the  pathway  sod: 

Where  lingers  Fairy  Mat  f 


She  lies  upon  her  couch,  at  rest^ 

Though  noontide  shades  are  deep, 
Her  pale  hands  folded  on  her  breast, 

As  though  die  prayed  in  sleep ; 
White  is  the  silver  down  that  lines 

The  wild  grape's  tendrilled  spray^ 
But  whiter,  on  ner  pillow,  shines 

The  &ee  of  Fairy  Mat. 


Tliey  have  strewn  flowers  upon  her  bed. 

And  by  her  white-rose  <^eek. 
And  lightly,  gently  do  they  tread. 

And  softy,  softly  speak ; 
And  vainly  strive  they  not  to  weep^ 

But  bid  the  wild  tears  stay. 
And  whisper  low,  'She  doth  but  deep^ 

Sweet  dreameth  Fairy  Mat.' 


« She  doth  but  sleepi '    The  soft  hair  lies 

Unstirred  upon  her  brow ; 
Ah.  deathly  still  I  she  will  not  rise, 

Tknf  are  the  dreamers  now : 
For  whUe  they,  weeping,  stoop  to  kiss 

The  wan  and  lifeless  clay. 
The  angels  joy,  in  worlds  of  blis^ 

To  welcome  Fairy  Mat. 
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War  with  Great  Britain  had  been  declared,  and  the  country  was 
excited  with  speculation  as  to  the  result,  and  convulsed  with  the  fierce 
antagonism  of  contending  parties. 

It  was  during  this  period,  that  in  the  parlor  of  an  old-fashioned  house, 
in  a  pleasant  rural  town,  were  seated  a  ladj  and  gentleman.  The 
former  was  some  twenty-five  years  of  age.  She  had  one  of  those  change- 
ful countenances  that  belong  to  an  imaginative  temperament  In  mo- 
ments of  hilarity,  when  Ughtened  by  gay  and  happy  thoughts,  it  would 
glow  with  the  expression  of  childhood  and  become  youthful  under  the 
mfluence  of  the  innocent '  abandon '  of  an  unsophisticated  nature.  In 
the  repose  of  calm  and  serious  thought,  the  lines  of  the  fAce  would 
appear  more  distinct,  the  features  more  marked,  the  lips  more  compressed, 
and  the  expression  of  radiant  girlhood  would  change  to  the  impressive 
dignity  of  the  matured  woman. 

She  wore  on  this  occasion  her  calmer  aspect  modified  by  the  influence 
.  of  the  new-bom  affection  that  filled  her  soul  with  happiness,  and  Ada 
Sinclair  in  the  fulness  of  womanly  ^ace  sat  as  if  her  attendant  spirits 
were  the  angels  of  Reflection  and  of  Love. 

Her  companion,  Georok  Dakforth,  was  slightly  older  than  Ada  ; 
his  figure,  compact  and  elegantlv  proportioned,  appeared  to  advantage  in 
the  tight  dress,  and  polished  boots,  reaching  nearly  to  the  knee,  and 
ornamented  at  the  top  with  silk  tassels,  which  were  in  vogue  at  that 
time.  His  dark  and  luxuriant  hair  contrasted  splendidly  mm  the  white 
of  a  high  and  expanded  forehead ;  and  the  resolution  energy,  and  frank- 
ness, which  it  required  no  uncommon  skill  to  read  in  his  face  and  deport- 
ment, marked  him  as  one  of  that  class  of  men  who  win  confidence  at 
first  sight 

George^s  life  had  been  recently  marked  by  two  important  incidents : 
he  had  offered  his  heart  to  Ada,  and  his  sword  to  his  country. 

His  affection  for  the  object  of  his  choice  was  returned  with  all  the 
force  of  a  loving  and  earnest  heart  Seated  side  by  side,  enjoying  the 
sweet  communion  of  married  souls,  and  growing  into  a  keener  know- 
ledge and  deeper  appreciation  of  each  other,  their  inner  selves  were 
elevated  by  an  involuntary  but  combined  influence ;  and  under  the  sway 
of  noble  flioughts  and  aspirations  they  harmonized  in  a  spiritual  unity 
until  their  countenances  so  exhibited  the  affinity,  that  they  might  have 
been  taken  for  brother  and  sister. 

George  had  offered  his  services  to  his  country  because  he  felt  that  it 
was  a  time  when  every  true  man  should  stand  by  her  in  every  way,  in 
that  day  of  her  trial.  He  received  no  discouragement  from  Ada :  she 
felt  proud  of  his  manhood,  sympathized  with  his  generous  self-denial, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  intensity  of  her  affection,  was  ready  to  bear  the 
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separation  with  cbeeifulness,  and  incur  the  d  anger  of  losing  him  who 
was  enshrined  within  her  heart  for  ever. 

That  lovers  should  be  so  separated  by  a  conviction  that  duty  demanded 
the  sacrifice  may  excite  our  respect ;  but  when  they  thus  lay  their  very 
hearts  upon  the  altar  of  their  country,  not  with  the  sad  reluctance  of  a 
compulsory  penance,  but  as  a  free-will  offering  of  natures  so  noble  that 
they  feel  even  the  happiness  of  self-denial,  the  spectasle  becomes  sublime. 

George  soon  received  a  commission  from  the  Government,  with  orders 
to  join  the  army  as  soon  as  a  regiment  then  about  being  formed  should 
be  completed. 

The  interval  of  a  few  weeks  between  the  receipt  of  his  orders  and  his 
departure  passed  with  unusual  rapidity.  Whatever  time  he  could  com- 
mand for  himself  was  spent  with  Ada,  and  their  souls  ripened  fast  under 
that  law  of  development  which  has  its  basis  in  lofty  purposes ;  their 
affection,  thus  sublimated  and  strengthened,  struck  its  roots  deep  in  the 
generous  soil  of  a  cultivated  humamty,  and  towered  in  the  pure  atmos- 
phere of  unselfishness. 

The  feelings  that  their  relative  situations  called  into  vigorous  exercise 
expanded  their  natures,  sanctified  their  affections,  and  united  their  hearts 
in  indissoluble  bonds. 

The  very  depth  of  their  love  forbade  an  exuberance  of  external  mani- 
festations, and  certain  romantic  young  ladies  wondered  at  the  calmness 
with  which  the  soldier  and  his  betrothed  appeared  to  contemplate  their 
^st-approaching  separation.  These  sympathetic  misses  did  most  vio- 
lentiy  assert  that  they  could  never  bear  the  thought  of  thus  parting  with 
a  new,  elegant,  and  accomplished  lover ;  that  it  would  positively  kill 
them  ;  but  that  it  was  nevertheless  fortunate  that  there  were  people  in 
this  world  less  devoted  and  susceptible  than  themselves. 

The  exchange  of  miniatures  between  lovers  was,  on  the  part  of  George 
and  Ada,  something  more  than  a  mere  compliance  with  usage.  They 
had  both  thought  of  the  chances  of  war,  and  it  was  with  a  saddened 
feeling  that  each  placed  the  *  counterfeit  presentment^  in  the  hand  of  the 
other. 

Ada  had  fastened  a  white  ribbon  to  her  picture,  and  as  George  received 
it,  he  reverentiy  placed  the  treasure  in  his  bosom.  Ada  examined  her 
lover^s  miniature  with  critical  care ;  she  looked  at  it  earnestly,  then  at  him, 
and  changed  her  glances  from  the  portrait  to  the  original,  and  from  the 
original  to  the  portrait,  noting  carefully  the  fidelity  of  the  latter,  and 
observing,  too,  wherein  it  fell  short  of  a  perfect  delineation.  As  she 
finished  her  examination,  she  observed :  '  With  one  thing  in  this  likeness 
I  am  truly  delighted :  your  best  smile  is  there.'  After  this,  she  lifted 
the  wavy  hair  of  her  betrothed,  and  cutting  off  a  lock,  remarked :  *  I 
will  have  a  ring  with  your  hair  and  mine,  George :  the  braided  locks 
shall  be  the  token  of  our  union  in  this  world,  and  the  circle  shall  be  the 
emblem  of  our  union  through  eternity.' 

These  incidents  occurred  the  evening  before  their  separation. 

The  next  day  George  called  to  bid  farewell.  After  parting  with  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  he  was  left  alone  with  Ada,  and  clasping 
her  to  his  arms,  repeated  the  expression  of  his  undying  love,  imprinted 
a  parting  kiss  upon  her  lips,  and  hurried  to  depart,  lest  his  feelings  should 
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overcame  him.  He  had  just  readied  the  door  when  Ada  exclaimed, 
*  George ! '  He  returned ;  she  took  his  hand,  kd  him  to  the  window, 
and  gazed  with  loving  intensity  upon  his  face ;  she  pushed  back  his 
hair,  passed  her  hand  over  the  entire  areh  of  his  forehead,  and  looked 
at  him  silently  and  long,  her  eyes  exhibiting  the  earnestness  of  her  son], 
while  his  gaze  was  entranced  by  the  spiritual  radiance  of  her  beauty. 
Slowly  the  supernatural  expression  of  her  &oe  passed  away,  and  press- 
ing her  lips  to  his,  she  said  in  a  firm  but  exquisitively  tender  voice, 
*DearGeorgel    Goodbyel' 

Their  hearts  were  too  full  for  words ;  she  accompanied  him  to  the 
old  elm  in  front  of  the  house,  and  saw  him  mount  his  horse ;  their  hands 
were  once  more  clasped;  another  &reweil  was  exchanged,  and  they 
parted. 

OutBide  the  old  elm,  and  close  to  ihe  travelled  road,  Ada  stood  and 
looked  on  her  lover  while  the  distance  fast  widened  between  them ;  she 
saw  him  turn  in  his  saddle  and  wave  his  handkerchief  and  she  replied 
by  a  like  signal.  Horse  and  rider  became  more  and  more  indistinct, 
and  then  passed  from  her  vision ;  the  sound  of  distant  hoofe  fell  upon 
her  ear  and  died  into  silence,  but  her  attitude  remained  unchanged ;  her 
extended  hand  still  held  aloft  the  signal  that  fluttered  in  the  wind,  and 
her  eyes  were  still  fixed  down  the  road  her  lover  had  taken,  long  after 
eveiy  trace  of  him  had  been  lost 

Her  mother,  watching  from  the  window  her  only  child,  called,  'Ada !' 

The  statue-like  figure  stood  unmoved,  still  gazing  in  the  distance,  and 
upholding  the  banner  of  love. 

'Ada  I  dear  Ada  1 '  said  her  mother,  in  a  louder  tone. 

Ada  started  as  from  a  dream,  and  slowly  returned. 

Weeks  passed  away,  and  no  tidings  were  received  of  George.  Ada 
had  lost  the  buoyancy  of  spirits  that  once  animated  her  by  turns,  and 
the  girlish  look  I  have  spoken  of  was  no  more  seen  in  her  countenance. 
She  was  not  depressed  or  gloomy,  but  only  softened  into  a  sweeter  grace. 

Eventually  a  letter  was  received  from  George,  a  long  and  loving  let- 
ter, full  of  those  details  of  his  new  life  which  he  knew  Ada  would  value. 
He  was  pleased  with  his  brother  officer,  and  with  the  daily  improvement 
in  discipline  of  his  regiment ;  his  health  had  remained  \igorons,  and  he 
expressed  the  belief  £at  the  duties  of  his  new  vocation  had  been  ac- 
ceptably performed. 

Weeks  passed  again,  and  another  letter  was  received.  A  battle  had 
been  fought  George  gave  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  engagement,  in  which 
he  had  taken  an  active  part  The  contest  was  a  severe  one,  and  many 
on  each  side  had  fallen ;  but  notwithstanding  bis  great  exposure,  he  had 
passed  through  the  tragic  scene  without  a  wound. 

A  young  man  from  the  same  town  with  George,  and  who  was  in  the 
same  regiment,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  parents  which  they  sent  to  Ada  for 
her  perusal.  She  there  read  of  George's  gallant  conduct  in  the  action ; 
of  his  kind  attention  to  the  wounded  after  the  engagement ;  of  his  fre- 
quent presence  in  the  hospitals ;  and  of  his  ever-active  benevolence, 
winning  the  love  and  admiration  of  all. 

We^  passed  again,  until  a  longer  period  had  elapsed  than  ever  before 
had  intervened,  and  still  no  letter  came. 
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A  rumor  was  circulated  that  another  battle  had  been  fought,  that 
George^s  regiment  had  suffered  severely,  and  that  several  officers  had 
been  killed ;  but  no  one  could  trace  the  story  to  its  source,  and  it  died 
away. 

Ada  became  nervous,  and  the  very  night  before  this  rumor  sprung  up, 
die  had  been  roused  from  her  slumbers  by  a  voice  which  uttered  the 
one  word, '  Ada  1 '  but  that  one  word  was  spoken  in  George's  voice,  and 
in  a  tone  of  affection  so  impressive  as  to  drive  sleep  from  her  pillow  dur- 
ing the  hours  that  preceded  her  rising. 

Strange  that  unrealities  can  appear  so  real  I 

It  was  certainly  time  to  hear  from  her  lover,  and  Ada  thought  each 
day  that  before  the  morrow  news  would  come. 

One  morning,  as  she  sat  by  the  window  where  she  had  gazed  so 
intently  upon  George  on  the  day  of  his  departure,  the  scene  of  that 
mommg  presented  itself  with  unusual  vividness,  and  she  became  trans- 
fixed with  wonder  to  see  her  lover's  form  before  her,  looking  at  her 
as  he  had  looked  on  the  day  of  their  separation,  and  with  that  smile 
fiill  of  noble  sweetness,  that  gave  such  beauty  of  expression  to  his  lips, 
when  his  heart  was  most  full  of  noble  thoughts.  The  vision  departed, 
she  knew  not  how. 

Ada  must  have  been  veiy  nervous  I 

Before  she  had  time  to  reflect  on  this  incident,  she  was  startled  by  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  by  hearing  a  man's  voice  making  inquiry  for  her. 

An  officer  entered  the  room,  who  introduced  himself  as  a  fnend  of 
George,  and  informed  Ada  that  he  had  obtained  leave  of  absence  to 
convey  a  message  from  her  lover. 

'  George  is  dead  I '  she  exclaimed. 

^  He  died  in  my  arms,'  was  the  reply. 

The  officer  then  narrated  all  the  circumstances :  the  desperate  engage- 
ment ;  the  fatal  wound,  its  rapid  termination ;  the  miniature  wiu  its 
white  ribbon,  stained  with  the  blood  of  a  noble  heart;  the  order  that 
the  picture  should  be  buried  with  him ;  the  dying  message ;  and  the 
sure  nope  expressed  of  a  reunion  in  another  world. 

^  Having  given  his  last  orders,  and  sent  his  &rewell  message  to  you,' 
added  her  informant, '  he  sank  into  my  arms,  and  never  spoke  again 
until  he  was  about  to  breathe  his  last ;  and  indeed  with  his  dying  breath 
he  uttered  with  intense  feeling  the  one  word,  'Ada." 

'  At  what  hour  of  the  night  was  this  9 '  inquired  Ada,  with  trembling 
eagerness. 

*  About  twelve,'  was  the  reply. 

It  was  the  very  night  and  hour  of  her  dream  I 

It  is  very  true,  as  the  philosophers  tell  us,  that  strange  coincidences 
occur;  but  Hamlet  was  not  mistaken  when  he  said,  'There  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  were  ever  dreamed  of  in  jo\aphilo9<h 
phyT 

The  grief  of  Ada  manifested  itself  by  no  violent  demonstration.  For 
a  long  time  after  her  lover's  death  she  appeared  to  labor  under  a  constant 
sadness,  a  sweet  yet  deep  sadness,  that  did  not  make  her  a  recluse,  or 
keep  her  from  the  fulfilment  of  her  accustomed  avocations,  but  a  sadness 
that  every  observer  knew  to  be  the  mourning  of  the  souL 
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This,  however,  gave  way  in  time  to  a  brighter  calmneBS,  and  althourii 
the  briiUant  gajety  that  once  distinguished  Ada  in  her  lighter  momb 
was  gone  for  ever,  a  perennial  cheerfulness  encompassed  her,  a  kindly 
care  for  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  all,  that  made  her  alike  welcome  to 
young  and  old. 

By  the  time  this  change  had  been  completely  wrought,  her  paraitB 
and  friends  thought  that  marriage  was  to  be  desired  for  her.  She  had 
neither  brother  nor  sister,  and  when  fiither  and  mother  were  gone  she 
would  be  alone  in  the  world. 

A  wealthy  and  highly  respectable  widower,  with  highly  respectable 
connections,  and  a  highly  respectable  number  of  highly  respectable 
children,  entertained  the  same  opinioxi,  and  proposed  marriage  to  Ada 
with  the  greatest  confidence  that  she  would  perceive  the  fitness  of  the 
union. 

Her  refusal  was  not  only  positive,  but  haughty  and  scornful  In  reply 
to  the  intercession  of  her  mother,  who  valued  the  standing  and  moral 
worth  of  the  new  suitor,  she  answered  that  she  would  never  consent  to 
marry,  but  that  a  man  who  offered  himself  as  if  he  were  a  prize  in  a 
lottery  deserved  nothing  but  contempt  from  a  woman  who  had  any  self- 


be  widower's  offer  became  known,  as  he  had  no  delicacy  upon  sudi 
points,  and  had  freely  mentioned  it  to  his  friends ;  and  the  young  ladies 
declared  that  a  great  mistake  had  been  made  in  refusing  so  ezoellent  a 
match,  and  that  '  it  would  be  too  bad  for  Miss  Sinclair  to  die  an  old 
maid.' 

Time  seemed  to  have  no  effect  in  changing  Ada's  determination.  Her 
parents  died,  and  she  still  remained  unmarried. 

Feeling  the  want  of  some  companionship,  she  adopted  the  orphan- 
daughter  of  a  lady  who  had  been  one  of  her  dearest  friends. 

Ruth  could  not  have  been  educated  under  better  auspices.  Her  train- 
ing in  every  respect  exhibited  the  acute  judgment  and  excellent  heart  of 
her  protectress.  Indulged  in  every  proper  desire  by  one  who  understood 
and  sympathized  with  her  feelings,  the  finer  tastes  of  the  young  girl 
were  cultivated,  and  her  heart  and  intellecet  developed,  and  this  in  a 
manner  so  natural  and  easy  that  Ruth  could  hardly  feel' that  she  had 
been  trained  at  all.  Her  cheerful  disposition  had  never  been  tried  by 
any  whims  or  ascetic  notions,  for  Ada  was  perfectly  free  from  both ;  and 
without  making  any  effort  to  prove  her  capacity  to  educate  a  young  lady, 
she  did  most  effectually  exhibit  a  remarkable  fitness  for  the  performance 
of  a  mother^s  duties. 

Now  that  Ada  was  her  own  mistress,  with  a  handsome  competency, 
with  high  intelligence,  great  conversational  power,  a  sweet  disposition,  a 
dignified  aiid  symmetrical  figure,  and  a  beauty  which  years  had  shadowed 
but  not  impaired,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  offers  of  marriage 
were  received  from  various  sources.  But  Ada  had  no  coquetry  in  her 
disposition ;  and  as  she  never  gave  encouragements,  her  refusals  were 
respectful  but  peremptory. 

She  became  '  an  old  maid,'  but  without  a  single  characteristic  that  is 
usually  connected  with  the  title :  she  had  no  angularity  of  manner,  no 
peevishness  of  disposition,  no  nervousness,  no  idle  curiosity.    She  was 
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eminently  graceful  and  dignified ;  fond  of,  and  a  Bronte  with  the  young; 
social  in  her  feelings,  and  delicate  in  her  perceptions.  Her  tastes  were 
cnltiyated,  and  her  conversation  was  cheeifol  without  levity,  and  intelli- 
gent without  mannerism. 

Her  beauty  was,  of  course,  different  from  that  of  her  youth ;  less  fresh 
and  brilliant,  but  not  less  marked :  it  was  softer  and  calmer,  and  the 
twilight  shadows  were  significant  only  of  serenity  and  pe^ce. 

Ruth  could  not  have  passed  her  young  days  more  happily  than  with 
Ada.  She  loved  her  as  a  mother,  and  always  called  her  by  that  hal- 
lowed name.  She  grew  up  to  womanhood,  and  was  plighted  to  a  man 
well  worthy  of  her.  When  in  the  very  height  of  her  happiness  a  doud 
darkened  her  life,  and  her  first  serious  sorrow  came  when  Ada  was 
stricken  with  a  fatal  disease. 

Calmly  and  patiently  the  sufferer  endured  days  of  anguish,  and  well 
she  knew  that  life's  struggle  would  soon  be  at  an  end. 

Her  mind  throughout  her  sickness  had  been  clear,  and  knowing  that 
she  was  failing  fast,  she  called  her  adopted  child  to  her  side,  and  said 
very  feebly,  yet  distinctly:  *My  dear  Ruth,  my  life  is  ebbing  away 
rapidly.  There  is  a  picture  next  my  heart  which  has  ever  been  worn 
there  since  the  day  it  was  given  me  by  him  who  loved  me;  let  it  be 
buried  with  me.  This  ring,  which  you  know  contains  hia  hair  and  mine, 
you  will  take  from  my  finger  when  I  am  gone,  and  wear  it  as  a  memento 
of  one  who  sought  to  be  a  mother  to  you ;  and,  dear  child,  in  every  trial 
of  life  remember  the  motto  it  bears.' 

'Dear,  kind,  noble  mother  I'  sobbed  Ruth,  'my  more  than  mother, 
because  not  my  mother,  I  cannot  bear  to  lose  you  1 ' 

'  Do  not  weep,  my  child,'  said  Ada,  calmly ;  '  death  has  no  gloom  for  • 
those  who  have  truly  lived :  we  shall  meet  again  where  there  ^all  be 
no  more  partings.' 

The  effort  of  speaking  had  exhausted  her  strength,  and  she  lay  for 
some  minutes  with  closed  eyes  and  heaving  breast 

Rallying  from  her  exhaustion,  Ada  lifted  her  wan  hand  feebly,  and 
took  from  ner  bosom  a  miniature.  She  looked  at  it  steadily,  and  as  she 
looked,  a  light  beamed  from  her  eyes,  and  a  smile  dawned  upon  her 
lips :  iB^e  turned  her  dance  from  the  picture  upward,  as  if  to  compare 
one  aspect  with  anower;  the  hand  uiat  held  the  miniature,  fatigued 
with  the  effort,  fell  by  her  side  on  the  bed,  but  her^aze  was  more  intense 
than  before,  and  fixed  as  on  an  object  above  her ;  ner  face  became  spir- 
itualized as  if  she  was  breathing  a  celestial  atmosphere ;  the  light  in 
her  eyes  deepened ;  the  smile  on  her  lips  brightened. 

The  room  was  so  still  that  Ruth  scarcely  dared  to  breathe.  She 
turned  as  if  for  help,  went  to  the  bed-room  door  to  summon  the  nurse, 
and  then,  fearing  that  death  might  ensue  in  her  absence,  returned  and 
looked  again  on  Ada,  and  was  startled  by  the  change. 

The  eye  had  lost  its  expression  and  was  partly  closed ;  the  light  had 
passed  from  the  countenance,  but  the  smile  was  still  on  her  lips. 

'  Mother  1 '  exclaimed  Ruth.    '  Mother  I  dear  mother  I ' 

Alas  I  the  silence  spoke  1 

The  girl  laid  her  hand  on  that  of  Ada,  and  the  icy  chill  confirmed 
her  fears. 
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Buih  gently  removed  the  miniature  from  Ada's  grasp,  and  before  lay- 
ing it  on  the  bosom  of  the  dead,  looked  at  the  picture :  it  was  that  of  a 
young  man  in  military  costume,  and  his  countenance,  beautiful  in  fea- 
tures and  intelligenccj  was  made  peculiarly  attractive  by  a  smile  ftiU  of 
serene  and  sweet  nobleness. 

Struck  with  the  expression,  Ruth  looked  from  the  portrait  to  the  form 
before  her,  and  the  same  smile  still  rested  on  the  lips  of  the  dead ! 

Restoring  the  miniature  to  the  place  from  whence  Ada  had  drawn  it, 
Ruth  timicUvand  reverently  removed  the  ring  that  had  been  bequeathed 
her,  and  looked  for  the  motto ;  as  she  read  it,  her  face  glowed  with  emo- 
tion, and  changed  to  an  expression  of  tender  but  resolute  calmness,  as 
she  read  again  the  words  engraved  on  the  inner  circle, '  Faithtul  msro 
Death.' 


HT       KABLT       THOTTOHTS, 
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*  'Nauoht  rlMS  In  my  pn 

And  meets  my  timid  gaie, 
Bare  Memoiy^s  bwled  corpsesi 

Ezhmned  from  other  diys.'^ 

Now  Kieht  has  thrown  her  mantle  o'er  the  earth. 
And  ^oomy  Darkness  spread  her  sable  pinions; 
Ko  sound  is  heard  of  revelry  or  mirth, 

Throughout  their  wide  dominions. 

Life's  ohoicest  eifl  indulsent  Heavebt  bestow^ 

And  balmy  deep  has  hushed  the  spirit's  yearning ; 
Ko  anxious  cares  disturb  its  sweet  repose, 
No  wearied  hopes  returning. 

No  voiees  loud  are  borne  along  the  breeze, 

No  lights  across  the  dewy  meadow  streaming, 
And  not  a  whisper's  heard  among  the  trees: 
Silence  itself  is  dreaming. 

Yet  I,  alone,  of  all  the  living  mass 

That  this  terrestrial  planet  thus  encumber, 
Oan  find  no  ray  of  comfort^  and,  alas  I 
No  peaceful  slumber. 

A  weight  of  woe  hangs  o'er  me  like  a  cloud, 

A  sense  of  mingled  shame  and  fear  distressing ; 
Strange  airy  forms  upon  my  vision  crowd, 
My  heart  with  grief  oppressing. 

Strange  airy  forms :  their  everlasting  flight 
On  tireless  wings  around  about  me  hover, 
Unnambered  as  the  stars  that  gem  the  night 
In  heaven's  afirial  cover : 
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Or  as  the  kftvei^  when  snininer  ib  no  mor6^ 

Tlie  tempests  Matter  in  their  fierce  commotion ; 
Or  as  the  sands  that  lie  along  the  shores 
Lashed  bj  the  ocean : 

Strange  airy  forms  no  efforts  can  evade^ 

Nor  prayers  nor  supplications  canse  to  yanish ; 
No  power  transport  tnem  to  the  silent  shades 
No  conjurations  banish. 

In  clouds  they  come^  these  relics  of  the  past, 

Like  motes  that  sport  in  sunny  rays  tc^ether ; 
Or  like  the  snow-flakes  fallmg  thick  and  last 
In  cheerless  wintry  weather: 

Or  like  the  mist  that  rises  on  the  deep^ 

Or  like  the  locusts  of  the  desert  wmging ; 
And  round  my  couch  perpetual  yigils  keep, 
IJnuttered  anguish  bringmg. 

niey  haunt  my  steps  by  day,  my  dreams  by  night, 

For  ever  on  my  solitude  are  breaking ; 
Nor  bolts  nor  bars  can  hide  them  from  my  sights 
Sleeping  or  waking. 

Unhappy  sprites  I  I  know  them  but  too  well. 

Ana  what  has  changed  so  sadly  their  condition ; 
Long  since  like  heayen's  angelic  host  they  feU, 
The  yictims  of  ambition. 

They  were  the  offspring  of  a  boyish  loye, 

Those  early  thoi^hts  my  wayward  fancy  nourished, 
like  Pallas  springing  from  the  brain  of  «H>yi^ 
And  dearly  cherished. 

In  dreams  my  brows  with  laurel-wreaths  were  bound. 

Temples  of  greatness  flung  their  shadows  o'er  me ; 
I  saw  the  future,  bright  wit£  honors  crowned, 
In  yisions  pass  before  me. 

Imagination  lent  her  eagle-wines 

On  loftiest  aims  intent,  with  oeanty  glowing. 
And  sought  the  depths  of  those  unfailing  springs 
From  Qod's  own  presence  flowing. 

Inspiring  hopes  my  youthful  bosom  thrilled. 

To  reach  the  dizzy  height  where  Fame  reposes ; 
But  Fate  disposed  my  steps  in  pathways  filled 
With  thorns  instead  of  roses. 

Ah  I  then,  like  early  budi^  those  hopes  expired. 

When  touched  by  Disappointment's  icy  fingers ; 
And  not  a  spark  that  once  my  bosom  fired 
For  one  brief  moment  lingers. 

Some  died  ere  yet  their  infant  wings  were  plumed, 

Poring  in  secret  o'er  the  storied  pages, 
And  wiUi  the  bones  of  heroes  were  entombed, 
The  dust  of  by-gone  agesL 
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Some  in  the  flowery  realms  of  Fietion  strayed. 

And  in  her  deepest  mazes  were  entangled, 

Where  low  in  death  their  tiny  forms  were  laid. 

By  horrid  monsters  mangled : 

Some  in  the  lap  of  beauty ;  some  in  bowers, 

On  rosy  beds  Inxuriondy  reclining ; 
And  some  in  woods,  with  eyer-freshening  flowers; 
In  solitude  repining. 

Some  strove  in  vain  the  rugged  steep  to  climb, 

Where  stands  the  temple  of  the  sacred  Muses; 
But  Death,  whose  foot-steps  echo  through  all  time, 
No  sacrifice  refuses. 

Some  in  old  Ocean's  'dark,  unfathomed  caves,' 

Where  many  a  gallant  ship  lies  sunk  and  rotten, 
No  requiem  sung,  save  by  the  winds  and  waves, 
Unnoticed  and  lorgotten. 

But  who,  alas  I  the  tale  of  woe  shall  tell ; 

What  pen  shall  e*er  record  the  countless  number 
Of  those  who  on  the  field  of  battle  fell. 
And  in  earth's  bosom  slumber  f 

Amid  the  shock  of  arms,  the  deadly  stroke, 
*        The  drum's  inspiring  charge,  the  thimder's  crashing, 
Where,  through  the  sulph'rous  canopy  of  smoke^ 
The  lurid  flames  are  flashing : 

Where  banners  wave  on  high  and  terrors  frown. 

And  plunging  hoofs  are  dyed  in  rivers  gory, 
Thousands  beheld  the  sun  of  life  go  down 
Amid  a  blaze  of  glory. 

Some  died  in  mounting  o'er  the  stony  steep ; 

Some  4'  the  imminent  deadly  breach'  have  fallen, 
Whom  nevermore  from  their  eternal  sleep 
Shall  war's  shrill  trumpet  call  on. 

And  some,  like  Adams,  in  the  Senate  died. 

Who  ne'er  in  duty's  path  were  known  to  falter; 
And  somegave  up,  with  patriotic  pride, 
l£eir  lives  on  Freedom's  altar. 

Yet  now  they're  gathering  round  me  in  the  room, 

Ethereal  shapes  in  looks  resembling  mostly. 
Gating  upon  me  with  those  eyes  of  gloom, 
Those  eyes  so  dim  and  ghostly. 

From  those  bright  fields  where  youth  delights  to  sport, 

And  opening  vistas  show  the  future  dawning, 
The  Land  of  Dreams,  where  Fancy  holds  her  courl^ 
Beyond  the  gates  of  morning: 

From  sunny  isles,  where  sea-bom  zephyrs  blow. 

Kissing  the  leafy  groves  in  twilight  waving, 
And  fslyerj  tides,  harmonious,  ebb  and  flow, 
The  banks  so  softly  laving : 
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Where,  far  removed  from  Folly*!  idle  throng, 

Loye's  purest  joys  with  Nature's  sweetness  blending, 
So  gently  glides  the  stream  of  life  along, 
Kor  toil  nor  oare  attending: 

From  shores  yet  unexplored  and  all  unknown. 

Where  yet  no  fleets  of  commerce  e*er  haye  drifted. 
Where  rise  nor  towers  of  wood  nor  walls  of  stone^ 
By  human  hands  uplifted : 

From  each  dark  caye  of  earth,  each  blooming  field, 

Where,  like  pure  drops  of  sold  in  depths  unmeasured, 
The  sparkling  gems  of  knowledge  lie  concealed, 
In  rough-hewn  caskets  treasured: 

Or  where,  with  loftier  flighty  some  daring  band, 

Aspiring  high,  beyond  their  strength's  endeavor. 
Snatched  from  Apollo's  car  a  flaming  brand, 
And  were  struck  down  for  ever: 

From  distant  planets^  and  the  wide  domains 

Of  Chaos  old,  with  all  his  powers  opposing; 
Pale  LiTNA  lights  them  from  her  barren  plains^ 
When  evening  shades  are  dosing. 

There  is  no  spot  untraversed  and  unsearched, 

Within  the  boundless  range  of  Night's  dominions^ 
But  where  some  wandering  thought  awhile  has  perched, 
Resting  its  weary  pinions. 

There 's  not  a  single  ray  that  earthward  springs 

From  yonder  orbs,  in  heaven's  deep  azure  burning; 
But  bears  some  sf>irit-thought  upon  its  wings^ 
Back  to  its  source  returning : 

Even  from  those  happy  valleys  where  the  soul, 

O^er  death  triumphant^  her  glad  voice  upraises; 
Joined  with  that  choir  whose  ceaseless  anthems  roll 
In  songs  of  praises. 

Poor,  poor  deluded  hopes  I  o*er  their  sad  fate 

How  has  my  heart  been  grieved  beyond  expression  I 
Hy  peace  destroyed,  my  life  made  desolate 
By  early  indiscretion  1 

How  have  I  cast  me  down  upon  the  earth, 

ioid  with  salt  tears  the  sod  have  freely  watered  I 
How  have  I  cursed  the  hour  that  gave  tnem  birth, 
And  doomed  them  to  be  Saughtered  1 

But  ah  I  no  time  can  heal  their  bleeding  wounds; 
No  power  restore  them  to  their  former  station ; 
But  wait  they  must  till  the  last  trumpet  sounds 
In  patient  resignation. 

Thus  shall  repentance  pierce  the  soul  at  last, 
And  grief  atone  for  every  sin's  commission. 
When  tears  blot  out  the  records  of  the  pas^ 
And  sorrows  bring  contrition. 

Biifsi^iass. 
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MORE     TRANSCRIPTS 
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SEIN^IHa      A      BROADWAY      BUCK. 

*  Doing  '  the  tailor  seems  to  be  a  fashionable  amusement,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  our  gay  young  *  bloods '  who  deem  getting  into  debt 
with  at  least  the  ninUi  part  of  humanity,  the  finishing-stroke  to  their 
education.  At  any  rate,  I  know  that  with  some  of  these  gentry  the 
principle  is  sought  to  be  established,  that  a  debt  due  to  a  tailor  has  not 
the  moral  force  of  other  obligations,  and  thus  by  the  indulgence  of  this 
idea  they  avoid  the  payment  of  a  debt  which  has  contributed  in  a  great 
measure  to  give  them  an  appearance  and  an  outfit. 

I  dissent  from  the  common  notion,  that '  nine'  tailors  make  a  man.' 
Indeed,  I  know  that  often  one  tailor  makes  the  tnan.  He  certainly,  if 
he  be  an  '  artist,'  imparts  a  style  and  appearance  to  many  a  wretched 
mannildn,  which  can  be  created  in  no  other  way ;  and  looking  at  the 
trials  which  the  knights  of  the  shears  and  the  yard-stick  are  so  frequently 
compelled  to  undergo  by  the  class  of  persons  above  referred  to,  in  the 
non-payment  of  their  *  little  obligations,'  I  do  not  wonder  that  I  should 
occasionally  have  been  called  upon  to  render  '  material  aid '  in  my  of- 
ficial capacity,  stretched  to  the  point  of  tension,  to  these  very  valuable 
and  necessary  vulgar  fractions. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  office  one  afternoon,  luxuriating  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  delicious  cigar,  buried  in  thought  over  a  matter  of  business  just  then 
engaging  my  serious  attention,  when  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  Mr. 
Clermont  entered,  and  addressing  me,  said :  *  Sheriff,  I  have  a  writ  of 
replevin  for  a  suit  of  clothes  against  a  young  *  gent'  who  ordered  them, 
promising  the  cash  when  the  garments  were  sent  to  his  hotel.  I  sent 
them,'  he  continued, '  by  one  of  my  boys,  who  delivered  them  to  my 
customer,  he  requesting  the  lad  to  wait  until  the  clothes  were  tried  on, 
to  see  whether  they  fittSi  him.  For  this  purpose  the  young  *  gent'  went 
to  his  room,  and  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  he  returned, 
deckeSd  in  the  new  suit,  saying  to  the  boy, '  that  the  clothes  suited  him 
very  well  indeed,  considering  they  were  the  first  clothes  Mr.  Clermont  had 
made  for  him ;  that  there  were  a  few  trifling  alterations  to  be  made, 
which  he  would  point  out  to  Mr.  Clermont  himself;  and  that  when  he 
called  on  Mr.  Clermont  he  would  settle  with  him  in  person.'  The  boy, 
on  hearing  this  story,  although  charged  by  me  particularly  not  to  leave 
the  clothes  without  having  the  bill  paid,  deeming  the  complaint  a  plausi- 
ble one,  and  the  young  '  gent.'  appearing  to  him  {in  the  new  clothes)  as 
one  who  was  all  truth,  1^  him,  and  returned  to  my  store.  Now,  Mr. 
Sheriff,  I  waited  three  days  for  the  fellow  to  call  on  me,  and  have  called 
myself  and  sent  to  his  hotel  several  times  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him. 
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but  I  bare  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  bim,  and,  as  a  last  re- 
source, bave  availed  myself  of  tbe  powers  of  a  writ  of  replevin  to  get  my 
goods.  Tbis  I  am  directed  by  my  attorney  to  place  in  your  bands  for 
service.    Here  is  tbe  writ,  Sir.' 

I  took  tbe  writ  from  bim,  and  after  examining  it,  I  asked  bim  '  if  be 
had  any  one  near  at  band  to  accompany  me,  for  tbe  purpose  of  identafy- 
ingtbe  goods.' 

He  answered, '  tbat  bis  foreman  was  tben  present,  and  that  I  could 
avail  myself  of  bis  services  in  tbat  bebalf  as  long  as  I  required.'  Mr. 
Clermont  tben  left  me, '  wisbing  success  to  us  in  tbe  object  of  our  mis- 
sion.' 

Taking  witb  me  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Henrt  Tbison,  for  so  long  a  time  an 
attacb6  of  the  Sheriflf 's  office,  *  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runnetb  not 
to  tbe  contrary ; '  a  perfect  Coryphoeus  in  tbe  way  of  finding  out  tbe  locale 
of  gentlemen  equally  short  of  memory  and  money ;  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Clermont's  foreman,  Mr.  Flanker,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 

'  Do  you  know  where  be  is  to  be  found  ? '  said  I  to  Flanker. 

'  Have  n't  an  idea,'  said  be. 

*  Never  mind,  that's  of  no  consequence.  I'll  bave  bim  before  the 
devil  gets  him,'  said  Thison,  brigbtening  up,  and  raising  bis  old  bald- 
eagle  race  in  tbe  air. 

'Very  well,'  said  I,  Ubat's  soon  enougb.' 

Thison  led  tbe  way,  and  soon  we  arrived  at  the  botel  we  suspected  to 
be  tbe  fortress  of  the  enemy,  tbe  defendant  in  my  writ 

I  went  to  tbe  office,  and  inquired  '  if  Mr.  Byefield  was  in,'  and  was  told 
tbat '  he  was  at  bis  dinner.' 

I  waited  till  dinner  was  over,  and  presently  my  attention  was  called 
by  Mr.  Flanker,  who  'pointed '  Mr.  Byefield  out  to  me. 

Feroeiving  that  he  bad  no  overcoat,  and  that  my  writ  called  for  one, 
I  permitted  my  gentleman,  before  communicating  witb  bim,  to  select  bis 
own  from  the  botel  wardrobe,  where  such  garments  are  usually  deposited 
by  tbe  boarders.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  perhaps,  it  was  well  I  did  so,  as 
I  might  have  bad  considerable  trouble  in  finding  tbat  winter  habit  if  I 
had  been  put  to  tbe  service  of  looking  for  it 

'  Accoutred  as  I  was,'  writ  in  band,  I  accosted  Mr.  Byefield. 

'Mr.  Augustus  Byefield?'  said  I  to  bim,  interrogatively. 

'  Tbat  is  my  name,  Sir,'  said  he. 

'A  little  private  business  witb  you.  Sir,'  said  L 

'  Walk  this  way,  Sir,  if  you  please,'  said  be. 

His  request  to  me  was  not  only  complied  witb  by  me,  but  by  my 
attache,  Thison,  and  Mr.  Flanker  also,  who,  doubtless,  supposed  a  re- 
quest for  m«  to  '  walk  this  way '  was  an  invitation  to  tbe  '  tresjunetue  in 
uno,^  and  was  intended  for  the  party. 

'  A  liiileprivate  business  1 '  said  he,  addressing  me,  looking  at  my  friends 
inquiringly.     '  I  cannot  understand  this.  Sir.     Who  are  these  people  f ' 

'They  are  friends  of  mine,'  I  replied ;  '  one  an  assistant  and  tbe  other 
a  belper  in  a  pressing  emergency.  I  am  tbe  sheriff,  Mr.  Byefield,'  con- 
tinued I, '  and  I  bave  a  writ  of  replevin  wherein  you  are  tbe  defendant 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Clermont  is  tbe  plaintiff;  and  I  am  directed  to  replevin 
certain  articles  of  dress  wbicb  you  procured  bim  to  make,  which  be  avers 
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jou  *  wroD^uIly  took  and  unjustly  detab,'  and  which  are  described  in 
the  writ,  and  which  I  am  commaDded  to  take.' 

*  Well,  Sir,'  said  he,  *  and  your  intention  is  —  what  ? ' 

'  My  intention  is  to  take  the  articles  of  clothing  wheresoever  they  may 
he,  if  I  can  find  them,'  I  replied. 

*  He 's  got  them  on,'  said  Planker  to  me ;'  he  'a  got  them  on  his  body, 
Sheriff.' 

*  Well,  Sir,'  said  Byefield,  (constantly  that  *  well,  Sir,'  with  a  species  of 
bravado  in  its  pronunciation,)  *  well,  Sir,  suppose  I  have,'  he  replied, 
addressing  Planker,  ^  what  then  ?  Am  I  to  understand,  Mr.  Sheriff,'  con- 
tinued he,  *■  that  this  man,'  pointing  to  Planker, '  is  your  helper  in  a  press- 
ing emergency  t  I  &ncy  that  he  is  often  engaged  in  a  hot-pressing  ser- 
vice.' 

'A  very  fair  shot,'  thought  I,  'at  the  language  of  my  introduction  of 
Mr.  Planker,  and  at  his  profession.'  But  being  disposed  to  protect  from 
insult  all  who  accompanied  me  in  matters  of  business,  I  intimated  to  Mr. 
Byefield  *  that  I  expected  decorous  treatment  of  my  assistants  while  en- 
gaged in  my  service  on  his  part,  so  long  as  no  offence  was  committed.' 

'  If,  Sir,'  said  I  to  Byefield,  assured  by  Planker  that  the  clothes  were 
on  his  person,  *  you  do  not  deliver  to  me  the  goods  claimed  by  my  writ, 
I  sball  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  alternative  required  of  me,  in  the  event 
of  my  ttot  finding  the  property,  to  wit,  take  your  body  and  lodge  the 
same  in  the  county  jail.' 

This  announcement  staggered  Byefield  somewhat,  who  inquired  of  me, 
tauntingly, '  if  I  had  the  power  to  do  that  I '  and  recovering  himself  in  a 
moment,  he  continued :  '  You  appear  determined.  Sir,  to  exercise  what 
I  would  characterize  as  arbitrary  power,  williout  law  or  justice  to  sus- 
tain you.  But,  Sir,  beware  I  Let  me  caution  you  not  to  trample  on  a 
citizen's  rights.  And  though  you  are  sustained  here  by  two  of  your 
satellites,  and  have  a  manifest  advantage  of  me  for  the  moment,  let  me 
say.  Sir,  there  shall  be  a  day  of  reckoning ;  and  when  it  comes,  l>eware. 
Sir ;  beware  of  its  terrible,  crushing  effects  upon  you,  for  thus  exercising  a 
power  not  warranted  by  the  law  I ' 

This  gasconade  did  not  frighten  me  a  bit :  '  my  withers  were  unwrung.' 
But  it  was  truly  laughable  to  see  how  Byefield,  after  having  let  oflf 
so  much  effervescence,  gaited  and  strutted  about.  I  was  the  only  one 
of  my  party  not  affected  by  it  And  my  old  assistant,  Thison,  taking  me 
by  the  arm,  and  asking  me  to  step  aside  for  a  moment,  which  I  did,  ad- 
dressed me  as  follows : 

^  Be  you  right  \ '  said  he,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  a  colossal  bald-headed  eagle  in  a  quandary. 

'  I  am,  Tise,'  said  I.     We  always  called  him  *  Tise '  for  shortness'  sake. 

'  I  '11  stick  by  you,'  said  he, '  right  or  wrong ;  but  one  allers  works 
better,  you  see,  when  he  knows  he 's  right  You  know  better  than  I  do 
about  the  law,  and  am  better  rewersed  in  them  things  than  I.  I  ^m 
bound  to  stick  by  you  any  way,  and  I  will  do  it  too.' 

'  I  thank  you,  my  old  friend.    I  knew  you  would,'  said  I. 

Determined  to  pursue  the  remedy  which  I  had  intimated  to  Byefield, 
I  told  him  that  the  property  must  furihwiih  be  delivered  to  me,  or  else 
I  must  do  *•  the  other  thing ; '  namely,  take  him  to  jail. 
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*  Well,  Sir,*  (invariably  that  *  well,  Sir,')  ^  I  see  I  am  completely  in 
your  power,'  said  he ;  ^  and  I  suppose,'  continued  he, '  as  I  am  unable  to 
furnish  satisfactory  bail,  you  will  carry  your  threat  into  effect  unless  I 
deliver  the  goods  to  you,  which,  upon  a  second  thought,  I  have  con- 
cluded to  do.' 

'It  is  the  best  course,'  said  I  to  him, '  and  I  am  heartily  glad  you  have 
come  to  that  conclusion,  inasmuch  as  you  will  then  have  done  an  action 
which,  if  it  attaches  no  credit  to  you,  (the  same  being  rendered  upon  com- 
pulsory process,)  saves  you  at  least  from  a  very  great  temporary  inconve- 
nience :  I  mean  luxuriating  in  our  castle,  where  the  inmates  enjoy  their 
*  d^fe^ner '  not '  h  la/ourchette,^  but  with  a  spoon,  and  an  iron  one  at  that' 

*•  You  are  severe,  Mr.  Sheriff,'  said  he. 

*  But  correct,'  interrupted  I. 

'  Here,  Mr.  Sheriff,'  said  he  to  me,  languiahingly, '  here  is  my  overcoat,' 
taking  the  same  from  off  his  back  and  extending  it  to  me ;  '  here  is  my 
overcoat,  take  it' 

*  No,  no,  Mr.  Augustus  Byefield,'  gaid  I,  *  you  cannot  *  come  that  game ' 
on  me.  I  see  you  are  very  well  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  kw ; 
but  trust  me,  my  learned  Coke,  I  am  not  so  verdant' 

'  You  will  not  take  it! '  continued  he,  in  the  same  manner. 

« Yes,  I  will  take  it,'  I  answered,  *  when  the  rest  of  the  goods  the  writ 
calls  for  are  at  the  same  time  delivered.  I  understand  what  I  am  about, 
Mr.  Byefield ;  and  I  am  perfectly  aware,  too,  that  by  recent  decisions  the 
law  is  that  when  a  sheriff,  charged  with  the  service  of  a  writ  of  replevin, 
takes  any  one  or  more  of  the  articles  called  for  by  the  writ,  he  cannot 
hold  the  defendant  to  bail  for  the  balance,  but  the  plaintiff  must  sue  out 
an  alias  writ ;  and  perhaps  you  have  been  taking  lessons  in  the  '  useful 
branches.'    You  see  I  am  as  well  posted,'  I  continued,  *  as  vou  are.' 

*  Good  for  him.'  said  Old  Tisb,  chuckling.  *  The  sheriff's  got  Bye- 
field,  ^  hy-a-JUld^  and  he  'a  ^  lamming '  him,  and  he  can 't  get  off  without 
a  skinning.' 

I  could  n't  avoid  laughing  at  the  murderous  pun  Old  Tise  let  off  so 
joyously,  miserable  as  it  was. 

*  Now,  Mr.  Byefield,'  said  I,  *  'tis  useless  for  you  to  procrastinate  this 
business :  you  may  as  well,  first  as  last,  give  in,  and  let  me  have,  quietly 
and  freely,  what  I  am  here  to  demand  from  you.' 

At  this  juncture,  I  hardly  knew  how  or  in  what  manner  to  proceed 
to  get  the  clothes.  I  well  knew  I  could  not  so  trespass  upon  his  personal 
rights  as  to  seize  his  person  and  by  force  strip  him.  I  was  in  a  quan- 
dary, and  it  would  not  do  to  let  Byefield  know  of  the  perplexity  which 
filled  my  mind.  I  was  perfectly  aware,  despite  his  bravado  manner,  that 
he  feared  me;  still,  to  tell  him  that  he  'must  go  to  his  room  and  shed 
his  feathers '  was  beyond  my  usual  impudence,  and  I  could  not  do  it 
The  clothes  must  be  got,  however,  but  how,  I  could  not  tell ;  there  was 
but  one  way,  and  I  could  not  insist  that  Byefield  should  comply.  I  was 
in  hopes  that  he  would  offer  to  give  them  to  me  voluntarily,  but  I  mis- 
took the  cause  of  his  not  doing  so. 

While  thus  pondering,  *  Old  Tise  '  asked  me  to  step  aside.  (Cautious 
and  cunning  as  he  was  always  reputed,  in  this  I  think  he  exceeded  him- 
self.) 
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'What  be  you  thinking  about f  whispered  he  ;  *you  ain't  in  a  fix 
are  you,  Sheriff?  Take  my  advice,  skin  him,*  said  he,  in  a  low  voice; 
'  SKIN  HIM.    Let  me  do  it    I'll  do  it  first  rate.* 

Happy  suggestion,  I  thought  at  once,  and  the  intimation  as  well  as 
the  oner  to  do  it,  coming  from  him,  I  at  once  yielded  to  him  the  gloiy 
and  the  honor  of  skinning  the  buck, 

'  Mr.  Byefield,'  said  Mr.  Thison,  addressing  him, '  whidi  is  your  room  t 
you  'd  better  come  along  with  me  to  your  room  and  give  me  your  clothes, 
or  else  the  sheriff  directs  me  to  take  you  to  jail.' 

Byefield,  thus  addressed,  examined  with  an  inquiring  gaze  the  strongly- 
marked  physiognomy  of  the  eagle-headed  old  gentleman,  and  observing 
the  force  and  determination  of  the  old  man's  eye,  capitulated  at  once, 
and  led  the  way  to  his  room. 

I  remained  below  and  awaited  the  result,  being  perfectly  satisfied  that 
if  there  was  a  man  in  the  world  equal  to  the  operation,  *■  Old  Tiss  '  was 
he.  I  waited  but  a  short  time,  when  my  attache  rejoined  me  with  a 
bundle  in  his  hand,  chuckling,  giggling,  and  laughing,  evidently  satisfied 
with  the  wondrous  feat,  unparalleled,  I  fancy,  in  all  the  experiences  of  a 
sheriff  from  the  time  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  (see  chap,  iii.,  v.  2,)  to 
the  present 

*You  did  itf  said  L 

'  I  did ;  I  skinned  him ;  I  peeled  him,'  said  he :  '  and  the  worst  of  it 
is,  Byefield  ain't  got  any  other  clothes  but  summer  ones.  He  sold  out 
his  old  suit  when  he  got  these  new  ones,  I  guess.  It  come  hard  for 
him  to  give  in,  but  I  tdd  him,'  continued  Old  Thibon,  '  the  sheriff  was 
determined,  and  he'd  got  to  comply  or  go  to  jaiL  Jail  he  said  he 
wouldn't  go  to,  bekase  he'd  never  get  out  if  he  once  got  in.  He  first 
laid  down  his  overcoat  and  then  tooK  off  his  coat,  vest,  and  pantaloons, 
and  ffave  'em  up  to  me,  and  here  they  are.  Sir,  tied  up  in  this  here 
bundle.' 

*  But,  my  friend,  my  dear  Tisb,  did  you  say  that  the  fellow  had  not  a 
change  of  winter  dotnesf ' 

'  ifot  a  rag :  it's  a  fact ;  he  ain't  got  another  suit,  but  summer  clothes; 
and  when  I  got  done  with  the  skinning,'  said  the  old  man,  (his  voice  a 
little  thick,  I  thought,)  '  he  went  to  bed,  whimpering  like  a  child,  and 
kivered  himself  up.    That's  the  hull  of  Uie  story,  and  here 's  the  bundle.* 

'  You  seem  to  relent ;  you  r^rret  being  engaged  in  this  matter,  do  nH 
you,  TiSE  ?    Speak  out' 

'  No  I  don't,  God  bless  you,  (a  favorite  exclamation  of  his.)  No  I 
don't  I'd  do  it  ag'in,  but  it  was  hard.  He  cried,  he  did,  jist  like  a 
baby.' 

*  I  think  he  would  cry ;  I  am  siire  he  had  sufildent  cause,'  said  I, 
*  after  such  an  effectual  skinning  as  you  gave  him.' 

'  I  skinned  him  from  top  to  toe,  'cept  stockings  and  shirt,'  said  ihe 
old  man,  chuckling. 

'  And  you  left  him  *  in  puris  naturalihue^  almost,'  said  I,  commiaesr- 
atini  ' 


'Jist  as  you  say,  Mr.  Sheriff,  although  I  don't  know  nothing  about 
the  Latin  or  the  hard  words.  I  skinned  him,  I  did ;  and  I  did  irt  draw 
the  first  drop  of  blood;  and  I  got  his  hide  here  in  Uiis  here  bundle.* 
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The  old  man  prided  himself  on  this  achievement,  but,  said  he,  *  I  seen 
the  thing  in  the  sheriflTs  eye ;  he  winked  to  me  to  do  it ;  and  when  he 
winks  to  me,'  continued  he,  ^  I  knows  what  to  do,  and  what's  to  be  done, 
and,  gracious  me  I  when  him  and  me  works  together,  we  make  the  fea- 
thers fly.' 

I  do  n't  know  how  Mr.  Augustus  Byefield  got  out  of  the  dilemma  in 
which  I  left  him,  9an8  every  thing  but  the  shirt  and  stockings,  nor  do  I 
now  much  care. 

The  clothes  were  returned  by  me  to  Mr.  Clermont,  (the  done  tailor,) 
who  was  particularly  pleased  at  the  issue  of  the  aflfair,  and  more  partic- 
ularly as  Mr.  Byefield  was  so  eflfectually  embarrassed  by  me,  and  left  in 
no  pleasing  state  of  conjecture  as  to  whether  he  had  not  been  fiurly  cut 
up  raw  as  well  as  served  up  without  dressing. 


REMBMBBANGE. 


A,  Om. 


Tnnnc  of  me  kindly  when  my  life  is  o'er: 

I  ask  no  tear ;  I*ask  no  uselees  sigh ; 
But  when  the  heart  that  loved  thee  throbs  no  more^ 

Let  not  its  memory  in  thy  hosom  die ; 
Forget  the  errors  that  have  caused  thee  pain, 

"Diink  only  of  the  yirtues  that  you  knew, 
When,  linked  together  in  love's  willing  chain, 

life  o*er  our  pathway  its  sweet  blossoms  threw. 


Think  of  me  kindly  when  my  life  is  o'er : 

Tliou  knewest— ^thou  alone — the  heavy  care, 
The  poisoned  arrows  that  my  bosom  tore, 

Jhe  wounded  spirit^  and  its  fierce  despair; 
Thou  knewest — thou  alone  —  when  God*s  own  hand 

Poured  in  the  balm  that  made  those  sorrows  cease. 
When  e'en  afflictions,  at  His  kind  command. 

Brought  with  them  messages  of  hope  and  peace. 


What  grief  hath  touched  me  that  thou  hast  not  felt! 

What  joy  hath  blessed  me  that  thou  hast  not  shared  f 
Our  hearts  together  at  one  altar  knelt, 

Our  feet  together  to  one  shrine  repaired ; 
And  when  these  ties  have  all  been  snapped  in  twain, 

To  reiinite  upon  this  earth  no  more. 
Still  let  their  gentle  memory  remain : 

Think  of  me  kindly  when  my  life  is  o'er ! 
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THE     CASTLE     BY    THE     SEA. 

Hast  seen  the  ancient  castle^ 

The  caatle  by  the  aea  f 
The  clouds  that  hanff  above  it 

Golden  and  rosj-  be. 

It  seemeth  to  bow  fond!  v 

Toward  the  mirror  lase  below ; 
It  Beemeth  to  straggle  upward 

Toward  the  ruddj  evening  glow. 

*  Yes,  I  have  seen  the  castle. 

The  old  towers  by  the  sea ; 
The  moon  shone  o*er  it  dimly. 
The  mists  lay  heavily.' 

The  music  of  wind  and  billow 

Sounded  (ray  and  strong! 
From  those  nails  so  ancient  heard'st  thon 

Harps  and  the  voice  of  song  ? 

*  The  winds  and  all  the  billows 

In  stillest  rest  were  cast  * 
But  I  heard  from  those  halls  a  wailing 
That  made  my  tears  stream  fast' 

Saw'st  thou  the  king  so  stately 

With  the  lady  queen  come  down? 
The  wave  of  the  purple  mantle, 

The  gleam  of  the  golden  crown  f 

Goided  they  not  their  darling, 

A  lovely  maiden  there, 
Beauteous  as  God*8  dear  star-light 

Bright  with  her  golden  hair  f 

"  Well  saw  X  both  the  parents 

Undecked  with  crown  or  gem. 
In  the  deepest  mourning  raiment : 
No  maiden  was  with  them.'  Loi^wta  UKrA.vi>. 

xzx. 

THE    blace:    knight. 

It  was  the  jovous  Wliitsun  feast, 
And  wold  ana  wood  in  green  were  drest ; 
Then  the  king  arose  and  spake : 
'  So  too  from  all 
Of  ancient  Hofbui-g's  halls 
Shall  a  richer  spring-time  break.' 
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Drum  and  feetal  trump  were  rioging, 
Crimson  banners  gaily  swinging ; 
Looked  Ihe  king  from  the  balcon  near : 

In  the  lists,  his  son 

Made  the  knights  each  one 
Bite  the  dust  'neath  his  stalwart  spear. 

Then  there  rode  within  the  rail 
A  knight  encased  in  swartest  mail : 
'  Thy  name  and  arms  f '    He  barred  his  helm : 
'  Should  I  these  deliver, 
Ye  would  quake  and  shiver: 
I  am  the  lord  of  a  mighty  realm !' 

When  he  spurred  his  charger  dread, 
Dark  grew  the  heavens  overhead, 
The  ca«tle  shook  from  roof  to  floor. 

At  the  first  course 

Fell  the  mnnoe  from  his  horse ; 
Scarce  could  he  raise  himself  once  more. 

Flute  and  viol  called  to  dancing ; 
Torches  in  the  hall  were  glancing : 
Then  came  the  mishty  Shadow  in ; 

Neared  the  kin^s  daughter, 

And  eonrteonsly  besought  her 
The  dancing  with  him  to  begin. 

Danced  he  helmeted  and  mailed, 
Danced  so  that  the  feaslers  quailed : 
In  his  arms  cold  grows  the  maid ; 

From  hair  and  bosom 

Fall  the  frail  summer  blossoms 
Upon  the  earth,  and  there  Uiey  fade. 

Then  to  the  rich  table  came 
Every  knight  and  every  dame ; 
And  amid  the  flittering  ring^ 

Looking  with  pride 

On  the  children  at  his  side. 
Sate  in  silence  the  gray-headed  king. 

Paler  the  children  grew  and  weaker. 

As  the  dark  guest  pt*ofFereth  a  beaker : 

•Drink !  the  red  wine  cureth  every  ill.' 

Tlie  children  drank. 

Murmured  their  courteous  thanks^ 
But  said,  '  The  draught  is  very,  very  chill' 

Each  the  father's  neck  embraces 
With  emotion,  and  their  faces 
Grow  as  pallid  and  as  cold  as  clay. 

Chilled  and  horrified, 

The  king  his  children  eyed : 
Dead,  dead  on  his  paternal  heart  they  lay. 

*  Both  my  children,  Bringer  of  Sadness, 
Takest  thou  from  me  in  youth's  gladness : 
Take  me  too,  the  joyless  king.' 
Spake  the  grim  guest 
Out  from  his  hollow  chest: 
'  Old  man  1  I  gather  roses  in  the  Spring  I ' 
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BT  JOEXM  r.   aaowxr. 
A     NIOUT     IN     BA2£AZAK.      18S3,     AT      CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Evert  person  in  the  Uoited  States  knows  more  or  less  about  Mo- 
hammed the  Prophet,  about  Mossulmans,  and  about  Constantinople. 
Most  have  read  of  the  Caliphs,  in  connection  with  Bagdad,  and  incog- 
nito visits  by  the  said  supreme  functionary  in  the  scenes  of  the  'Arabian 
Nights ; '  and  even  the  word  or  title  of  Sultan  is  familiar  in  the  minds 
of  many  as  being  that  borne  by  the  valiant  Saracen  Saladin,  who  so 
nobly  opposed  the  efforts  of  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  to  deprive  him  of 
the  sainted  land  of  Palestine,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  degenerate 
and  timid  Christians  of  that  period. 

Here,  in  the  *  City  of  the  Sultan,'  the  *  Abode  of  the  Caliph,*  in  the 
1268th  year  of  the  *  Flighty*  or  of  the  Emigratum^  as  some  piot|s  Mossul- 
mans  are  pleased  to  call  the  going  of  their  Prophet  from  Mecca  to  Me- 
dina to  escape  his  enemies,  was  the  holy  fast  celebrated  and  observed 
which  he  ordered  in  commemoration  of  the  descent  of  the  blessed  Koran 
from  the  loftiest  heaven.  Shade  of  the  Islam  Prophet !  who  became  a 
Moslem  for  the  same  reason  that  Luther  and  Calvin  became  Protestants : 
from  aversion  for  the  degraded  and  sinful  faith  of  the  nominal  Christians, 
whose  dogmas  were  equal  to,  if  not  indeed  worse  than,  the  idolatry  of 
the  Arabian ;  in  the  goodly  city  of  Constantino,  to  the  conquest  of  whidli 
you  inspirited  the  successors  of  your  '  companions,'  thy  prediction  has 
proven  true : 

*  They  will  take  Constantinople :  the  best  prince  is  he  who  will  make 
this  conquest,  and  the  best  army  will  be  his.' 

The  first  Ramazan  occurred,  most  probably,  in  the  midst  of  summer, 
for  the  word  signifies  in  Arabic  heat.  By  the  rotation  of  the  lunar 
months  it  annuiUly  recedes  some  ten  days,  and  thus,  in  about  thirty  yearsi 
it  occurs  in  all  the  seasons.  Now  it  is  in  the  heart  of  winter :  the  days 
are  short,  the  winds  and  weather  are  cool,  or  even  cold,  the  atmosphere 
is  fraught  with  moisture,  and  even  the  laborer  exposed  in  open  air  does 
not  suffer  from  the  observance  of  the  commands  of  the  Prophet  But 
when,  as  during  the  present  year,  1852  — 1268,  it  fell  in  midsummer,  the 
&8t  commenced  at  three-quarters  past  two  a.  m.,  from  the  moment  when 
a  white  hair  can  be  distinguished  from  a  black  one,  and  lasted  until  sun- 
set, at  near  eight  o'clock  p.  m^  some  eighteen  hours.  During  all  this 
time  the  faithful  and  devout  Mossulman  neither  ate  nor  drank;  nor, 
what  is  much  worse,  did  he  once  inhale  the  fumes  of  the  famed  weed 
tobacco.  Cruel  deprivation,  which  mortifies  the  flesh  and  turns  the 
thoue;hts  upward,  in  resignation  to  the  decrees  of  the  last  and  best  of  the 
prophets  1 

The  new  moon  of  Ramazan  is  seen  in  the  edge  of  the  western  sky. 
The  cannons  of  the  Bosphorus  proclaim  the  commencement  of  the  lon^ 
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fast  It  lasts  a  ^hole  month ;  and  at  its  close  the  flesh  is  mortified,  the 
spirits  are  depressed,  love  for  the  Islam  faith  is  increased,  hatred  for  the 
infidel  is  renewed  and  strengthened,  and  the  heart  again  only  opens 
and  expands  with  the  approach  of  another  new  moon. 

Dunng  the  forenoon,  Stamboul  is  silent  and  dull.  The  Mossulman 
has  lain  down  to  rest,  so  as  to  pass  over  at  least  a  portion  of  the  fast 
By  half-past  two  o'clock  a.  m.  he  has  taken  his  last  meal,  the  cannon  has 
sounded,  and,  as  he  has  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the  night  in  conver- 
sation with  his  friends,  he  now  throws  himself  upon  his  couch,  and  re- 
poses until  about  noon.  Thus  some  eight  or  ten  hours  of  the  eighteen 
are  gone  by,  and  he  seeks  for  relief  for  the  remainder  in  quiet  prome- 
nades throughout  the  bazaars,  the  larger  and  more  frequented  streets,  or 
by  a  visit  even  to  the  Infidel  Hill  of  Pera,  where  are  the  Ghiaour  maidens 
in  all  their  beauty,  engaged  in  the  classic  pastime  of  shopping.  Even 
the  good  Mossulman  condescends  to  glance  at  the  bri^^ht  eyes  and  intelli- 
gent faces  of  the  daughters  of  the  unfaithful,  and  wish  they  were  even  so. 
Slowly  ascending  the  rugged  heights  of  Pera,  the  oblivion-seeking  fol- 
lower of  the  Prophet,  who  promised  innumerable  Houries  to  those  who 
should  remain  faithful  to  his  creed,  doubtless  re-freshens  his  faith  before 
the  images  of  those  half-angel,  half-human  maidens  afore  stated ;  just 
as  the  &vout  Catholic  or  Greek  strengthens  his  religious  belief  before 
the  images  or  the  pictures  of  his  beloved  Madonna  and  her  Son. 

The  streets  of  Stamboul  are  thus  almost  deserted  during  the  forenoon. 
The  Eibab  shop  is  closed.  No  fumes  of  those  delicious  mouthfuls  of 
tender  lamb,  roasted  on  the  skivver  before  the  glowing  embers,  gush 
forth  from  the  Stamboul  restaurant  to  greet  and  relieve  the  half-&mished 
Ghiaour,  as  over-heated  he  stops  in  his  career  through  the  intricate  laby- 
rinth of  the  bazaars,  to  uncover  his  bald  pate,  to  wipe  away  the  perspi- 
ration which  flows  down  his  heated  features,  or  to  swear  at  the  ignorance 
and  the  dishonesty  of  his  guide.  Even  tlie  shakeejee,  or  confectioner, 
who  sells  *  Drops  of  Comfort,'  by  its  own  Arabic  name  of  Habat  il  Korm, 
and  not  by  the  New- York  title  of  fig-paste  —  an  article  composed  of  no 
figs  or  any  other  fruit,  but  simply  made  of  starch  formed  of  rice-flour, 
scented  with  rose-water  —  has  retired  to  his  rest  The  sherbefjee,  too,  *  has 
lain  down  in  his  lair,'  and  no  longer  invites  the  thirsty  infidel  to  slake 
his  thirst  with  a  glass  of  delicious  sherbet,  cooled  with  snow  from  the 
summits  of  Mount  Olympus,  where  imperial  Jove  was  once  wont  to  keep 
down  his  troublesome  passions,  and  drink  of  the  *  nectar  of  the  gods,' 
which  trickled  down  the  mountain-side  from  under  the  white,  snowy 
mosses  that  eternally  lay  on  the  dizzy  heights  of  that  lofty  mountain. 
The  scmjee^  too,  has  disappeared.  Water  is  forbidden  to  the  Islamite,  and 
the  Ghiaour  dare  scarce  taste  it  in  his  presence,  lest  his  *  evil  eye '  fall 
upon  him  as  he  puts  the  vessel  to  his  mouth.  Alas !  the  khavefee  only 
just  now  has  rolled  off  his  cushion ;  and  instead  of  offering  you  the  juice 
of  the  odorous  berry,  stares  at  vou  listlessly  as  you  pass  by  his  door. 
The  poor  Greek  peasant  from  the  country  must  allay  his  thirst  at  the 
neighboring  fountain,  erected  by  Mossulman  charity  and  benevolence. 
The  Armenian  looks  slily  round  him  as  he  ventures  to  tantalize  his  Mo- 
hammedan nvasters  by  violating  their  fast  in  their  presence,  and  by  cool- 
ing his  parched  throat  with  a  mug  of  clear  water,  awaken  Islam  fanati* 
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cism  against  the  Christian,  which  only  slumbera,  and  would  be  '  up  and 
acting  *  if  the  strong  hand  of  the  European  did  not  threaten.  Even  the 
numerous  dogs  of  the  great  city  seeiii  to  fall  in  with  the  religious  ob- 
servances of  the  Mossulman.  As  the  latter  feast  only  at  night,  the  dogs 
are  compelled  to  keep  vigils  also,  and  to  procure  the  '  crumbs  which  fall 
from  their  tables;'  consequently  they  remain  awake  all  night,  and  sleep 
during  the  succeeding  forenoon.  They  even  participate  in  the  ill  humor 
of  their  masters ;  and  while  they  lie  drowsily  m  the  middle  of  Staml)oul'8 
narrow  streets,  woe  betide  the  unfortunate  Ghiaour  wlio  may  happen  to 
rest  his  inattentive  heel  upon  their  tails !  The  Mossulman  might  possi- 
bly escape  with  a  growl,  but  the  infidel  would  certainly  be  bit  The 
homeless,  nameless,  and  houseless  cur  knows  him  by  instinct,  as  if  the 
very  air  of  Ramazan  inspired  him  with  hatred  for  its  non-observers.  ' 

But  how  different  is  the  night  of  Ramazan  from  the  day !  As  its  close 
approaches,  the  moon  has  quite  withdrawn  her  face  from  mortal  sight. 
Long  before  the  sun  has  set,  the  moon  has  retired  to  her  r^t,  fatigued 
with  her  day-duty  of  watching  over  the  religious  observances  of  her 
Moslem  children.  She  has,  however,  lefl  behind  her  an  innumerable 
family  of  young  and  gentle  ones,  whose  bright  eyes  seem  to  twinkle 
with  delight  at  the  almence  of  their  parent,  or  whose  lustre  is  increased 
by  the  responsibility  of  their  pious  charge. 

Long  before  the  sun  has  set,  from  out  of  nook  and  comer  (and  they  are 
many  m  the  great  city  of  Stamboul)  come  forth  the  followers  of  the  I»- 
1am  Prophet,  male  and  female,  master  and  slave,  mistress  and  concubine, 
grown-up  persons  and  young  children,  all,  to  prepare  for  their  iftar,  or 
breakfast.  The  squares  of  the  city  are  fiUed  with  promenaders.  Arabas 
(carriages)  and  horses,  or  even  donkeys,  are  now  in  requisition  for  the 
evening  ride.  Mothers  and  wives  visit  the  bazaars,  and  purchase  clothing 
for  the  approaching  Bairam  for  their  slaves  or  their  own  children.  The 
last  days  of  Ramazan  are  looked  forward  to  as  eagerly  by  the  shopman 
of  Stamboul  as  Easter,  or  rather  Christmas,  is  in  the  far  and  distant  land 
of  the  West.  The  slave  groans  under  the  weight  of  her  mistress's  pur- 
chases, or  the  master's  attendant  is  wearied  with  the  many  orders,  which 
hurry  him  from  bazaar  to  bazaar  in  search  of  this  or  tliat  peculiar  ap- 
parel, jewel,  or  amber  mouth-piece.  Toward  sunset  you  should  see  the 
Islam  Houries  of  thU  world,  returning  from  their  afternoon  engag**raents 
in  search  of  choice  silks  from  Broosa,  from  Damascus,  or  from  Persia ! 
Those  from  Frankistan  are  also  needed  for  their  wide  trousers,  or  antarrte, 
(skirted  robes.)  Cashmere  shawls,  Syrian  scarfs,  embroidered  kerchiefed 
made  by  the  humbler  and  poorer  Greek  maidens  of  Stamboul,  jewels  or 
pearls  from  the  Jevair  Bezezten^  or  Jewel  Bazaar,  are  all  needed  for  the 
coming  festivity  of  Bairam.  In  some  of  the  mosques'  courts  all  that  is 
ancient,  obsolete,  or  rococo^  is  now  exposed  for  sale,  and  many  while 
away  an  hour  in  examining  oddities  which  are  no  longer  in  use.  But 
the  sun  is  setting,  and  every  one  hurries  homeward  to  be  ready  to  par- 
take of  the  evening  meal  so  soon  as  the  cannon  on  the  Bosphorus  pro- 
claim that  the  day's  luminary  has  disappeared  in  the  western  horizon. 

It  is  night  The  if  tar  is  over ;  the  wealthy  gentleman  of  Stamboul 
has  had  friends  of  rank  to  dine  with  him ;  his  kovahy  or  winter-house, 
is  lighted  up  from  the  ground-floor,  on  which  reside  his  sen^ants,  to  the 
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extreme  end  of  the  harem.  The  passer-by  perceives  a  busy  rtriniing  to 
and  fro  of  females  behind  the  closely-latticed  windows ;  he  may  hear 
the  sound  of  mirthful  laughter,  the  soft  tone  of  some  delicate  voice ;  he 
almost  imagines  he  can  see  the  sparkling  of  bright  eyes  through  the 
lattices,  but  no  features  can  possibly  be  seen.  There  will  be  the  sound 
of  music  and  song,  perhaps  of  dancing ;  he  may  even  hear  the  clacking 
of  castanets,  and  the  plaudits  of  the  witnesses.  '  Afarin  I  afarin !  *  ^  Bravo  I 
bravo  r  bursts  from  the  lips  of  the  delighted  follower  of  the  blessed 
Prophet,  as  he  jerks  away  his  jewelled  amber  mouth-piece  from  between 
his  lips,  and,  puffing  forth  a  huge  volume  of  smoke,  joins  in  the  praise 
of  the  kutchek^  or  dancing-boy,  as  he  makes  a  spring  which  puts  the 
alamehe  of  Missir.  or  the  Nautch  girls  of  the  older  Ilind,  to  blush  hj 
its  agility. and  grace.  No  doubt  many  a  cup  of  the  forbidden  wine  is 
quaffed  this  evening  where  it  ought  not  to  be  done ;  and  many  an  ex- 
cited head  falls  back,  in  the  folds  of  Lethe  or  of  Morpheus,  upon  the 
soft  and  luxurious  divan ;  but  the  passing  in6del  stranger  sees  it  not 

In  the  public  coffee-hoases  there  is  also  the  sound  of  laughter  and  of 
frolicsome  mirth.  Here  Kara  Geus  and  Had  jay  Wait,  the  two  'dra- 
matis persons '  of  the  only  Mossulraan  stage  which  exists,  rule  supreme 
over  the  risible  faculties  of  their  audiences.  In  one  of  the  angles  of  the 
coffee^hop  is  erected  a  small  stage,  reminding  one  strongly  of  the  field 
of  action  of  the  English  'Punch  and  Judy.  At  the  opened  window 
soon  appear  two  figures;  one  a  very  'young  man  about  town,'  in  the 
fanciful  nabiliments  of  the  day,  and  attended  by  a  comrade  of  more  than 
doubtful  respectability.  Hadjay  Watt  panders  to  the  tastes  of  his  moneyed 
employer,  and  becomes  a  victim  to  his  ignoble  calling.  Gross  is  the  wit 
and  grosser  the  performance ;  yet  the  audience  is  often  convulsed  with 
laughter,  and  more  refined  talent  would  poorly  suit  the  tastes  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  coffee-house. 

Not  far  from  this  abode  of  the  tragic  Muse  is  another  scene,  more 
Oriental  still ;  and  here  the  passing  Ghiaour  may  rest  his  limbs,  and  hear 
the  exciting  tale  told  by  the  Meddah,  On  an  elevated  platform,  seated 
in  a  pretty  arm-chair,  is  Meh6med  Effendi,  the  narrator  of  tales  which 
he  composes  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  like  the  improvisatore  of  gen- 
tler Italy.  He  holds  in  his  hand  a  baton  of  office ;  over  his  neck  or 
shoulder  is  thrown  a  colored  handkerchief;  he  has  no  other  prompter 
than  his  own  inspiration ;  he  requires  no  orchestra  to  relieve  the  audi- 
ence in  the  entr'actes,  nor  any  decorations  to  help  enchant  the  imagina- 
tions of  his  hearers.  Every  voice  is  hushed,  every  figure  is  still,  as  he 
rises  to  commence : 

'  By  narrators  of  strange  occurrences,  by  the  tellers  of  curious  tales,  and 
by  those  authors  who  have  expended  the  capital  of  their  lives  in  writing 
the  history  of  events  of  note,  it  is  told,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Caliphs  of 
Bagdad  there  once  dwelt  a  wealthy  merchant  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  whose  riches  could  not  be  told,  so  great  was  their  amount,  and 
their  value  beyond  all  account.  This  rich  person  was  as  benevolent  and 
charitable  as  he  was  wealthy.  No  poor  man  was  ever  sent  away  unben- 
efited  from  his  door;  nor  did  any  afflicted  individual  ever  expect  his 
sympathies  in  vain.' 

Then  he  goes  on  to  add  that : 
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'  This  great  and  wealthy  merchant  was  blessed  in  all  his  wishes,  exoept 
that  he  had  no  other  child  than  an  only  daughter,'  etc. 

The  beauty  of  this  girl,  her  talents,  her  marriage  with  the  son  of  a 
neighbor,  her  subsequent  misfortunes,  the  foolish  jealousy  of  her  husband, 
the  means  which  were  taken  to  cure  him  of  his  unjust  apprehension,  the 
ludicrous  scenes  into  which  his  jealousy  led  him,  etc,  amuse  the  audi- 
ence, while  it  contains  many  a  good  lesson  to  those  tainted  with  the 
same  passion.  At  intervals  Uie  Meddah  rises,  and  appealing  to  the  audi- 
ence for  a  proof  of  their  interest  in  the  tale,  ^  hands  round  a  cup,  and 
takes  up  the  congregation;'  afler  which,  renewing  the  same  story,  he  con- 
tinues to  call  forth  the  plaudits  of  the  hearers,  especially  the  younger 
ones. 

At  night  in  Ramazan  all  Stamboul  is  '  wide  awake '  until  past  mid- 
night Lights  are  every  where  flitting,  the  streets  are  full  of  people,  (all 
males,  of  course.)  Before  the  outer  doors  of  the  coffee-houses,  in  front  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  wealthy  or  the  ofiScial,  numerous  persons  are  seated 
on  the  skemlaySy  or  low  four-footed  stools  of  the  country,  puffing  from 
sticks  each  three  to  five  feet  in  length,  with  a  small  oven  or  fire-plaoe  at 
one  end,  and  a  let-out  for  the  smoke  at  the  other.  Persons  of  rank 
never  visit  the  coffee-houses  at  any  time ;  even  officers  of  the  army  of 
the  grade  of  captain  are  forbidden  frequenting  them ;  consequently  their 
inmates  are  the  workmen,  or  at  best  a  few  shop-keepers,  or  rentiers,  who 
may  choose  their  own  society.  There  are  no  places  for  drinking  other 
liquids  than  coffee,  sherbet,  lemon  or  orangeade,  and  pure  cool  water. 
The  result  is  seen  in  the  quiet  nature  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
Mossulmans.  Perhaps  in  no  portion  of  this  great  city,  containing  some 
nine  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  more  than  one-half  of  whom  are  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prophet,  will  a  'fight'  arise  during  a  night  in  Ramazan. 
Coffee  and  tobacco,  used  as  they  use  them  here,  have  the  contrary  effect : 
they  soothe  and  lull  the  mind,  hush  all  the  warmer  passions,  and  draw 
forUi  the  better  feelings  of  man  for  man.  No  '  Maine  Law '  has  yet  been 
needed  among  the  Mossulmans  of  Stamboul.  Rum  is  neither  manufac- 
tured nor  sold  among  them,  although  the '  good  people '  of  Boston,  who,  as 

*  Solid  men  of  Boston  drink  no  itrong  potations,* 

send  the  same  out  to  the  *  good  people '  of  Stamboul ;  and  *  Pure  Boston 
Rum '  barrels  encumber  the  streets  of  this  eastern  city  for  the  pious  and 
philanthropic  purpose  of  aiding  in  civilizing  a  'people'  who  are  making 
exertions  in  their  own  behalf  toward  that  condition  which  by  the  world 
is  generally  called  '  Civilization.'  If  any  intemperance  exists  among  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet,  it  is  mostly  limited  to  the  higher  classes.  The 
Pacha,  the  Bey,  and  the  Effendi  are  said  to  indulge  in  stronger  '  pota- 
tions '  than  do  the  people  of  the  lower  classes*,  and,  not  being  good  judges 
of  *  the  article,'  use  the  most  injurious  of  ardent  spirits.  The  country  pro- 
duces excellent  wines,  which  are  better  flavored  and  less  injurious  than 
the  liquors  or  other  strong  drinks  sent  here  from  civilized  Europe  and 
America,  but  they  are  not  yet  appreciated. 

Islam  temples,  J^mies,  Mosqu^es,  Mesjeds,  or  simpler  Mosques,  how 
splendid  in  your  simplicity !  Sublime  in  the  loftiness  of  your  domes  and 
minarets,  elegant  in  your  form  and  structure,  impressive  in  the  object  of 
your  erection  I    Correctly  have  your  elevated  columns  been  named. 
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whence  the  Muezzin  calls  the  Faithful  to  prayer.  Minaret,  *  the  place 
of  light,'  is  peculiarly  so  in  Ramazan.  The  rings  which  encircle  their 
]U)ex,  where  the  slender  point  tapers  toward  the  summit,  one,  two,  or 
three,  according  to  the  rank  and  size  of  the  mosque,  are  lighted  up  with 
small  lamps,  small  zones  of  brilliancy,  shedding  life  and  light  around 
them,  and  directing  the  eyes  of  the  Faithful  to  that  more  distant  firma- 
ment to  which  they  point  Then  between  the  minarets  are  suspended, 
on  strong  ropes,  thousands  of  lights,  so  arranged  as  to  form  different  ob- 
jects ;  such  as  the  state-barge  of  the  Sultan,  his  monogram,  called  in 
Turkish  Toogra^  a  tent,  a  cannon,  or  verses  from  the  Koran,  or  others 
complimentary  to  the  Sultan.  From  a  distance  these  lights  present  a 
most  brilliant  and  pleasing  appearance.  The  figures  are  made  by  the 
Muezzins  first  in  paper,  and  then  imitated  somewhat  as  in  the  following 
Maskalla  !  *  Wonderful  I '  or,  verbatim, '  What  God  has  willed : ' 


A 


A 


\xh 


During  Ramazan  there  are  two  holy  nights  which  are  peculiarly  ob- 
served by  the  Faithful :  the  one  on  the  fifteenth,  when  the  Sultan  and  all 
the  higher  officers  of  his  government  assemble  in  the  old  Seraglio,  at  the 
kiosk  in  which  the  cloak  of  the  blessed  Prophet  is  kept,  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  kissing  and  praying  over  this  sacred  fir^rment  No  infidel 
eyes  have  ever  fallen  on  the  cloaL  There  is  a  tradition  that  once  a  Jew 
had  the  audacity  to  turn  his  head  or  his  face  in  the  direction  in  which  it 
was  being  carried  by,  on  the  way  to  the  army,  then  assembled  on  the 
heights  called  Daoud  Pacha.  Immediately  the  crowd  of  faithful  Mossul- 
mans  exclaimed  in  loud,  vociferous  tones  against  the  sacrilege,  and  pre- 
dicted that  the  Jew  would  straightway  become  blind.  This,  indeed,  at 
once  occurred.  The  poor  fellow  placed  his  hand  over  his  orbs  of  vision, 
and  exclaiming  that  he  had  suddenly  lost  his  sight,  was  led  away  from 
the  scene  of  his  awful  temerity.  It  is  not  positively  known  that  he  ever 
perfectly  recovered ;  but  as  he  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  pursue  his 
way  quite  alone,  and  to  have  walked  at  a  brisk  rate,  soon  after  reaching 
a  point  beyond  the  sound  and  reach  of  the  Mossulman  crowd  which  ac- 
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companies  the  holy  cloak  of  their  blessed  Prophet,  it  is  believed  that  he 
had  become  *  considerably  better.' 

The  cloak  was  once  worn  by  the  Prophet  himself  in  the  course  of  his 
earthly  pilgrimage,  and  has  long  since  been  converted  into  a  standard, 
which  is  only  exposed  when  his  successor,  the  Sultan,  who  has  assumed 
the  title  of  Calipb,  is  desirous  of  collecting  the  Faithful  around  him  for 
the  purpose  of  proclaiming  his  war  a  holy  one  against  the  enemies  of 
the  true  faith.  It  is  then  carried  in  procession  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
city,  in  the  midst  of  the  army,  and  at  a  propitious  moment,  ascertained 
by  the  court  astrologers,  is  unfurled,  and  the  Ghaza,  or  holy  foray  against 
infidels,  is  proclaimed  to  the  devout  and  belligerous  Faithful.  There  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the  real  holy  cloak  (no  doubt  by  this  time 
'holey'  enough)  is  either  in  Vienna  or  Rome,  taken  in  the  Christian 
wars  with  the  Mossulmans  ;  but  I  would  not  wish  to  lessen  your  faith  in 
the  identity  of  the  present  garment,  for  modern  civilization  is  clearing 
away  the  veil  of  romance  fast  enough  without  my  destroying  the  only 
part  of  the  story  of  this  piece  of  Oriental  poetry  which  is  interesting. 
This  must,  therefore,  be  the  veritable  garment  worn  by  the  blessed  Pro- 
phet in  the  republican,  democratic  days  of  Arabia,  and  none  other ;  and  I 
wonder  not,  that  on  the  stated  night  of  Ramazan  the  higher  officers  of 
the  Ottoman  court  crowd  around  it,  to  touch  its  hem  and  press  its  border 
to  their  adoring  lips.  Such  is  Man.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  strict  Presby- 
terian admits  of  no  outward  show  of  religion ;  the  dull,  dry  faith  of  the 
'inner  man'  is  but  half  faith,  and  burns  dimly  in  the  recesses  of  the 
heart  The  external  sense  demands  gratifications,  so  as  to  keep  alive  the 
warmth  within;  and  that  devotion  is  a  lively  one  which  shows  it!»elf  in 
its  attachment  to  the  external  and  visible  representation  of  the  unseen 
and  distant  object  of  its  affections.  It  is  well  to  talk  of  *  principles,  and 
not  men  : '  they  are  both  strongly  united,  and  the  regard  shown  to  the 
latter  (and  certainly  in  no  country  stronger  or  more  fervently  than  in 
the  free,  intelligent,  and  proud  Republic  of  the  United  States)  by  the 
sincere,  deep  atl'ection,  almost  idolatry,  which  is  felt  for  the  representa- 
tives of  the  principles  to  which  men  believe  they  are  devoted. 

The  second  chief  night  of  Ramazan  is  that  called  Kadtr  Oajastr^  or, 
in  the  language  of  the  originator  of  the'  Koran,  *'LayUi  al  Kader^  or 
night  of  power.  By  this  is  meant  the  night  in  which  the  great  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Divine  power  occurred,  by  the  descent  from  heaven  of  the 
•  'greatest  and  last  of  inspired  books,'  the '  blessed  Koran.'  Of  this  night 
it  is  stated  in  the  Koran,  in  the  chapter  called  that  of  '  Power : ' 

'  We  have  caused  it  to  descend  from  heaven  in  the  night  of  power ; 
and  we  teach  you  which  this  night  is,  by  declaring  to  you  that  it  13 
worth  more  than  a  thousand  whole  months;  for  it  is  on  that  time  that 
the  angels  take  to  de^^cend  upon  earth ;  and  it  is  among  them  that  the 
spirit  of  God  descends  there  by  His  will.' 

This  celebrated  night  comes  at  different  periods  during  the  year;  and 
thus  being  uncertain,  the  great  Prophet  bids  liis  followers: 

•Since  you  do  not  know  the  time  of  this  favorable  night,  let  your  ac- 
tions be  such  that  each  night  shall  be  like  that  one.' 

This  was  the  injunction  of  the  ill-judi<ed  Prophet  of  Arabia,  who^ 
though  not  the  best,  seems  truly  to  be  the  last  of  the  prophets.  Be- 
side the  preceding  causes  of  the  sanctity  of  this  night,  tradition  says  that 
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the  whole  Rnimal  creatioD,  except  man,  at  midnight  fall  down  in  worship 
of  iheir  Creator  ;  yet  1  am  not  aware  that  any  person  has  positively 
witnessed  the  ceremony.  Individual  cases  of  certain  animals  (cows  and 
camels)  going  down  on  their  knees  about  this  hour  are  said  to  be  known, 
and  no  doubt  this  will  be  considered  sufficient  evidence  to  sustain  the 
Prophet's  assertion. 

We  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  not  the  ceremony  aforesaid,  but 
the  commemorations  which  annually  take  place  in  Constantinople  during 
the  night  in  qu^tion.  One  part  of  it,  however,  we  could  not  witness, 
viz. :  where  the  Sultan  takes  a  new  wife,  a  fresh  *  object  of  his  devotions,' 
who,  on  dit,  is  a  present  to  U.  I.  M.  from  the  Grand  Vezir.  This  famed 
maiden  is,  of  course,  like  all  the  wives  of  the  Sultan,  (who  never  marries.) 
a  slave  from  the  snowy  mountains  of  the  Caucasus,  whence  she  came  to 
meet  with  the  fate  of  fabled  Prometheus  among  the  human  vultures  of 
Stamboul. 

The  Sultan  dines  that  day  at  a  palace  far  up  the  Golden  Horn,  and 
returns  in  his  golden  barge  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus,  on  his  way 
to  his  home.  This  is  generally  the  case,  and  the  commandei-inchief  of 
the  latter  stream  avails  liiniself  of  the  opportunity  to  f&te  His  Majesty  as 
he  passes  by  the  military  park  of  Topkhaneh.  On  the  present  occasion, 
however,  he  came  down  expressly  to  witness  the  f(§te  given  to  hiui,  and 
to  offer  up  his  prayers  in  the  fine  mosque  situated  at  that  place. 

The  wLole  surface  of  the  harbor,  and  the  entrance  into  the  Bosphorus, 
was  covered  with  lanterns  and  torches.  Here  and  there  lights  of  diverse 
colors  were  lit;  some  blue,  some  red,  and  others  white.  All  the  public 
vessels  at  anchor  were  illuminated  with  small  lanterns,  forming  a  sight 
at  once  brilliant  and  novel.  The  surface  of  the  water  was  covered  with 
myriads  of  small  caiques,  and  other  boats,  filled  with  spectators  of  either 
sex,  and  of  all  nationalities  ;  Turkish  women  crouching  down,  with  their 
faces  half  exposed,  among  a  motley  collection  of  children  of  all  ages ;  Ar- 
menian, Greek,  and  even  the  poor  and  humble  Jewess,  paid  her  long- 
hoarded  piaster  to  secure  a  seat  in  the  Maour^  or  the  great  Bazaar  Caique, 
and  witness  the  fire-works  on  tlie  water. 

So  soon  as  the  Sultan  entered  h's  barge,  one  of  the  prettiest  things  in 
Stamboul,  all  the  vessels  in  the  stream,  and  all  the  fortresses,  fired  a  salute, 
which  seemed  to  be  a/eu  dejoie.  As  he  approached  Topkhaneh,  the 
caiques  lit  their  torches  and  colored  lights;  and  by  the  time  he  had  put 
foot  on  the  wharf,  myriads  of  rockets  had  extinguished  the  light  of  the 
moon  and  the  stars,  and  darkened  the  higher  firmament  of  heaven  with 
their  blaze.  Whirligigs,  topsy-turvies,  round-abouts,  upside-downs, 
head-over-heels,  and  all  manner  and  methods  of  illuminations,  struck 
out  at  once,  in  one  splendid,  glorious  galaxy  of  diamond  brilliancy,  until 
there  was  sofm  room  for  imagining  that  the  Great  Day  had  come.  Amid 
the  beautiful  scene,  and  as  the  refulgent  light  began  to  subside,  there 
stood,  as  in  letters  of  purity  and  clearness,  between  the  lofty  minarets  of 
the  Topkhaneh,  the  following  words  of  compliment : 


( 


'  My  sovereign,  may  you  live  a  thousand  yean  I ' 
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THE   FEASANTS   SONG   OF   AUTUMN. 


Thv  winds  sweep  by  with  a  mournful  tone, 
Telling  that  Summer  is  past  and  gone ; 
The  leaves  are  sere,  and  genial  showers 
No  vigor  give  to  the  £ftding  flowers. 


There's  a  withered  look  in  Nature's  face, 
And  her  steps  have  lost  their  vernal  grace ; 
But  what  though  she  seems  so  pale  and  wan, 
She's  rich  with  stores  for  the  wants  of  man. 


Though  heaving  woods  toss  their  rnsset  plumes^ 
And  the  fragrant  dells  are  strewn  with  blooms^ 
To  the  peasant  bounteous  Autumn  yields 
The  treasures  of  all  her  golden  fielda 


Tliough  no  more  the  groves  and  forests  ring 
With  the  notes  of  rapture  wild  birds  sing. 
Afar  on  the  moorlana  breeze  are  borne 
The  stirring  sounds  of  the  hunter's  horn. 


By  the  crjrstal  brook  and  mountain  lake, 
In  the  ferny  dell  and  marshy  brake, 
Awav,  where  the  lapwing  lonely  flies^ 
The  keen  fowler  seeks  his  feathered  prize. 


Hie  peasant  is  up  at  break  of  day. 
And  off  to  his  harvest  fields  away ; 
With  a  joyous  heart  unknown  to  care, 
He  whistles  some  love-inspiring  air. 


And  see  yonder  band  so  blithe  and  free, 
How  they  reap  and  sing  in  rustic  aiee ; 
In  the  sun-beams  flash  the  whetted  blades^ 
Swept  by  hardy  hinds  and  buxom  maids. 

And  behold  the  gleaner  young  and  fair, 
With  her  rosy  cheeks  and  yellow  hair; 
Content  with  her  poor  but  happy  lot. 
She  bears  her  sheaf  to  her  mother's  cot 


Away  from  the  noise  of  city  strife. 
Give  me  rural  scenes  and  rural  life ; 
Let  me  trip  o'er  hills  and  valleys  green, 
Where  slaves  of  fashion  are  never  seen. 
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Oh  I  let  me  lire  where  no  eares  annoy, 
To  taste  the  sweets  of  unmingled  joy ; 
And  abroad  with  Nature  let  me  roam, 
Till  called  away  to  a  better  home. 

When  life's  Antnmn  oomes^  as  oome  it  will, 
And  my  beating  heart  is  cold  and  still. 
Where  pale  Sorrow  ne'er  may  yigils  keep^ 
In  some  lone  spot  let  me  quietly  sleep. 


A    GLIHPSB    AT    THE    0  H  ARC  0  A  L-B  U  RNEBS. 


BY  MJLRTnA   xoaaai,!.. 


*  Tbsbi  Is  no  Gost,'  the  IboUdi  saltli, 

But  none,  *  There  Ib  no  sorrow ;  * 
And  Nature  oft  the  cry  of  Fsith 

In  bitter  need  will  borrow : 
Eyes  which  the  preacher  ootdd  not  school 

Br  way-side  grayes  are  raised : 
And  lips  say  *  Gon  be  pitiftiL* 

Who  ne'er  said  ^Gon  be  prrieedP 


Thkrb  IB  no  wilder  or  more  rugged  tract  of  land  in  our  rock-bound 
State  than  that  portion  of  Middlesex  county  which  borders  upon  the  Con- 
necticut river.  Here,  amid  ledges  of  granite,  or  around  the  base  of  the 
forest-crowned  hills,  the  Indians  held  their  great  powows ;  and  here  oo- 
curred  those  wonderful  shakings  and  tremblings  of  the  earth  that  filled 
the  old  Puritans  with  dismay,  and  still  continue  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  curious  and  learned,  even  at  this  day.  In  fact,  this  is  the  only 
well  authenticated  region  of  supematuralism  in  Connecticut ;  but, 
whether  the  *  Moodus  noises '  are  the  result  of  natural  causes,  or  the 
terrible  manifestations  of  the  anger  of  the  red  man's  god  at  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  as  they  always  asserted,  it  is  not  my  present 
intention  to  discuss. 

,  Large  portions  of  this  region  are  still  thickly  wooded,  and  quantities 
of  timber  are  sent  down  the  river  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
noble  ships  for  which  the  river-towns  are  so  famous.  The  refiise  wood 
is  burned  into  charcoal,  whidi  finds  a  ready  market  in  the  neighboring 
towns  and  dtiea. 

Many  hands  are  engaged  in  this  latter  business,  and  a  rude,  rough, 
hardy  set  of  men  they  are,  dwelling  deep  in  the  forests,  knowing  liUle 
and  caring  stiU  lees  about  the  wants  and  usages  of  conventional  life ; 
bound  to^^ther  by  a  community  of  interests,  having  laws  and  regu- 
lations o?  their  own,  which  are  troubled  bv  no  lesal  technicalities, 
though  marked  by  a  rude  sense  of  justice,  and  enforced  with  a  prompti- 
tude which  might  put  many  of  our  learned  advocates  to  the  blush. 
Sometimes  they  spend  weeks  and  weeks  alone  in  the  woods,  with  their 
pits,  sheltering  themselves  boai  the  storms  and  night  air  in  the  little^ 
YOU  xu  88 
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miserable  burrows  made  of  sticks  and  turf,  which  they  dignify  with  the 
name  of  '  houses,'  but  which  look  more  like  the  den  of  some  mammoth 
rabbit  than  any  thing  else,  seeing  no  one  but  the  solitary  hunter,  or  the 
wife  or  child  who  comes,  at  regmar  intervals,  with  a  supply  of  food. 

But  oftener  a  contract  is  made  with  some  landholder  to  *  clear  up  a 
certain  tract  and  coal  the  wood  ready  for  market ; '  and  the  contractor, 
taking  his  wife  and  children  with  him,  enters  upon  possession,  and,  rear- 
ing his  rude  shanty  near  the  centre  of  operations,  sets  up  his  household 
g^  for  six  months  or  a  year,  as  the  case  may  demand. 

Over  the  next  range  of  hills,  or  across  the  next  running  stream, 
brother  craftsmen  may  have  raised  their  shanties ;  and  thoufi;h  invisible 
to  the  eye,  their  dwellmg-places  may  be  easily  discovered  by  me  columns 
of  blue  smoke  rising  above  the  tops  of  the  green  trees ;  and  these  '  dwdl- 
ers  beyond  the  P^ue'  frequently  make  up  for  their  long  solitary  watch- 
ings  by  nights  of  wild  merry-making,  which  would  lead  one  to  believe 
that  Bacchus  himself  kept  state  in  this  *  land  of  steady  habits.' 

Some  summers  since,  it  was  my  fortune  to  spen<]^  several  weeks  in  this 
vicinity,  and,  in  the  course  of  my  walks  and  rides,  I  became  somewhat 
acquainted  with  several  of  these  denizens  of  the  woods.  They  presented 
a  new  and  curious  phase  of  life  to  me,  and  I  loved  to  listen  to  the  quaint, 
but  always  respecmd,  and  often  picturesque  language  of  the  men  as 
Uiey  spoke  of  their  craft ;  or  to  enter  their  dwellines,  and  draw  out  the 
strong  motherly  pride  and  fondness  of  the  women,  by  my  notice  of  the 
children  that,  m  garments,  or  rather  lack  of  garments,  more  befitting 
paradisiacal  ages  than  our  own,  rolled  about  the  floor,  or  built  miniature 
coal-pits  upon  the  rocks  without 

But  the  king  of  all  these  woodmen  was  Ben  Jones,  or '  Big  Ben,'  as  he 
was  usually  cdled,  not  only  in  virtue  of  that  venerable  maxim  coeval 
with  man,  that '  mi^ht  makes  right,'  for  he  was  a  giant  in  physical  pro- 
portions and  strengm,  but  also  through  a  rude  kind  of  honesty  which 
made  itself  felt  among  his  fellows,  and  a  large  share  of  shrewd  worldly 
wisdom. 

He  had  taken  a  contract  of  Mr.  Gardener,  mine  host,  and  there  was 
scarcely  an  hour  in  the  day,  rain  or  shine,  in  which  the  measured  strokes 
of  his  axe,  or  his  boy's,  might  not  be  heard  ringing  in  the  distant  hollow ; 
and  as  to  his  pits,  their  fire,  like  that  on  the  altar  of  the  guebres,  never  went 
out  To  see  him  feeding  one  of  these  huge,  muttering,  groaning  monsters, 
flinging  arm-full  after  arm-full  of  wood  down  into  its  gaping  mouth,  or, 
with  bared  arms  and  head  and  flying  hair,  fightinff  the  fire  when  it 
burst  through  the  crisp  turf-covering,  or  seated  on  a  log,  sharpening  his 
axe,  and  talking  of  trees,  and  birds,. and  beasts,  for  he  had  studied  their 
varieties  with  the  eye  of  a  bom  naturalist,  one  would  think  he  had 
scarcely  set  foot  beyond  the  limits  of  the  forest  in  all  his  days.  Yet  it 
was  evident  from  many  of  his  phrases  that  Big  Ben  had  some  time  fol- 
lowed the  seas ;  and  I  suspect  he  rather  enjoyed  the  hints  and  whispers 
that  went  from  one  gossip  to  the  other,  intimating  that  he  had  been  a 
smuggler,  if  not  a  pirate,  in  his  day,  and  could  teU  strange  things  if  he 
chose.  Some  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  with  many  shrewd  nods  and 
winks,  that  he  knew  where  there  was  a  plen^p'  of  gold,  and  might  hold 
up  his  head  with  the  richest,  if  he  only  aarea  to  get  it 
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However  this  might  be,  he  was  evidently  troubled  with  no  great  sur- 
plus of  means  when  I  knew  him ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  hard  labor, 
and  his  wife  Peggy^s  sharpness  at  a  bargam,  they  were  quite  poor. 
Perhaps  this  was  partly  owing  to  Peggy^s  mistaken  views  of  domestic 
economy,  which  led  her  to  tramp  miles  after  a  shilling's  worth  of  berries, 
instead  of  staying  in  the  house  to  look  after  the  dollar  which  her  hus- 
band had  brought  in. 

She  was  a  tall,  bony  woman,  4ean  as  a  rake,'  with  a  mass  of  black 
hair,  which  was  turned  to  a  reddish  brown  upon  the  top  of  her  head, 
from  exposure  to  the  sun,  for  the  good  woman  accounted  bonnets  as 
superfluities,  to  be  used  only  on  state  occasions ;  a  complexion  naturally 
dark,  but  rendered  still  more  so  from  the  same  cause,  and  eyes  well 
befitting  a  gipsey  queen,  black  as  night,  and  flashing,  when  a  little  ex- 
cited, like  sheetriightning. 

Peggy  Jones  was  a  bom  diplomatist.  I  never  knew  her  come  up 
to  *■  the  house,'  as  it  was  her  custom  to  term  Mr.  G.'s  residence,  without, 
in  the  end,  the  contents  of  her  basket  being  transferred  to  the  shelves  of 
the  store-room,  to  make  room  for  double  their  value  in  provisions  or 
money ;  and  what  was  a  still  greater  proof  of  her  skill,  invariably  leaving 
mine  hostess  under  the  impression  that  she  had  conferred  a  great  £Eivor 
on  her  by  coming  up  there  at  that  hour,  although  that  excellent  woman 
had  met  her  with  the  assurance  that  she  had  no  need  of  her  commodi- 
ties. 

I  always  made  it  a  point  to  be  present  on  these  occasions,  and  was 
much  amused  at  the  hawk-like  pertinacity  with  which  she  pursued  her 
object,  now  flying  ofif  to  speak  of  some  domestic  affairs,  or  to  retail  some 
bit  of  news,  for,  notwithstanding  her  secluded  residence,  Peggy  was  a 
sort  of  walking  chronicle  of  village  gossip ;  then  returning  to  the  busi- 
ness in  hand,  mingling  praises  of  her  wares  with  the  most  adroit  but 
apparently  ingenious  compliments  to  the  mother  and  the  children,  circling 
nearer  and  nearer  her  object,  until,  with  one  decided  swoop,  she  attained 
her  end  and  departed  in  triumph. 

We  hear  much  of  people  who  are  bom  in  advance  of  their  age,  but 
Peggy  Jones's  advent  was  evidently  a  century  or  so  too  late ;  for,  with 
that  mass  of  black  hair  drawn  back  under  a  cap  a  la  VaUntois,  that 
tall  form  robed  in  velvet,  and  those  bare  legs,  every  inch  of  which  visible 
between  her  short  skirts  and  her  shoes  (usually  a  pair  of  her  husband's) 
was  tatooed  in  a  sort  of  arabesque  pattern  by  briers,  cased  in  silken 
hose  from  the  looms  of  Lyons,  she  would  have  been  a  match  for  any  of 
the  beautiful  intrigantes  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  family  of  this  worthy  couple  consisted  of  three  children :  a  son, 
on  whom  they  had  bestow^  the  name  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  compli- 
ment to  the  President,  and  two  little  girls,  who  had  been  added  as  after- 
thoughts to  the  family  when  Andrew,  or  Andrer,  as  they  pronounced  it, 
had  grown  to  be  a  good,  stout  boy.  Andrew  did  not  wilt  down  under 
the  burthen  of  a  great  name,  as  is  the  case  with  most  children  thus  en- 
dowed, probably  because  he  knew  and  cared  as  little  about  his  namesake 
as  that  illustrious  chieftain  did  about  him,  but,  at  nineteen,  was  a  perfect 
athlete,  every  limb  and  muscle  being  fairly  developed  by  exercise  in  the 
open  air ;  handsome,  merry,  good-humored,  the  leader  in  all  mischief 
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yet  a  favorite  with  young  and  old,  best  dancer,  best  singer,  best  wrestler 
and  quoitrplayer,  and  best  marksman  in  the  whole  district 

Moreover,  it  so  happened  that  Andrew  and  pretty  Sally  Benedict^  the 
yotmgest  daughter  of  old  Joe  Benedict,  of  Ledge  District,  had  chosen 
to  fall  in  love  with  each  other,  very  undntifoUy  it  seemed,  for  no  one 
knew  better  than  they  that  hatred  was  the  only  feeUng  recognized  be- 
tween the  families  ever  since  their  fathers  had  quarrelled  so  bitterly 
about  the  respective  merits  of  two  political  candidates  one  town-meeting 
dav,  some  years  before.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  the  majority  of  the 
neighbors  were  disposed  to  sympathize  with  the  young  people,  especially 
after  it  became  known  that  Peggy  Jones  had  *  put  down  her  ^t  that 
no  one  of  that  breed  should  cross  her  threshold  or  call  her  mother/ 
for  they  knew  that  she  seldom  failed  to  carry  her  point  T^ie  Benedicts 
were  not  a  whit  behind  her  in  resenting  the  threatened  alliance,  and  as 
there  was  no  need  of  birds  of  the  air  to  carry  what  was  said  from  one 
&mily  to  the  other,  their  anger  strengthened  with  the  days. 

In  all  this  war  of  words  Dig  Ben  said  nothing.  In  &ct,  the  giant 
coal-burner  was  not  at  all  demonstrative  in  his  family  relations,  and,  to 
a  casual  observer,  seemingly  a  hard,  unfeeling  man,  his  children  always 
being  designated  by  some  such  generic  term  as  *  young  scamps,  rascala^ 
or  sinnerB.*^  This  was  my  impression  when  he  cut  me  short  one  day  in 
my  expressions  of  sympathy  for  one  of  his  litde  girls,  who  had  fjdlen 
from  a  tree  and  broken  her  arm,  by  saying, '  T  was  good  enough  for  her ; 
't  would  learn  her  to  keep  down ; '  but  a  few  moments  after,  wnen  I  acci- 
dentally caught  a  glimpse  of  him  through  the  half-open  door,  leaning 
over  the  bed  where  the  moaning  child  lay,  and  with  his  great,  hard, 
clumsy  fingers  arranging  the  dress  of  a  rag-baby  which  she  had  vainly 
tried  to  do  with  her  weU  hand,  and  saw  the  expression  of  his  hard  fea- 
tures as  he  parted  her  hair  and  looked  down  upon  her  face,  I  felt  that  I 
had  mistaken  the  man. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  God  saw  fit  to  quench  ^is  fire  of 
human  anger  in  bitter  tears. 

We  jostle  against  death  too  often  in  the  crowded  streets  of  a  city  to 
feel  very  keenly  the  deep  significance  of  his  presence.  The  hearse,  with 
its  heavy  trappings,  is  a  part  of  the  daily  shows  of  life :  the  little  child 
perchance  pauses  a  moment,  and  plucking  the  nurse  by  the  gown,  asks, 
*  What  is  that  ? '  as  the  gloomy  pageant  passes ;  the  organ-grinder  breaks 
off  in  the  middle  of  a  tune,  and  watehes  it  a  moment,  thinking  perhaps 
of  the  dear  wife  or  child  whom  he  left  sleeping  beneath  the  flower^tudded 
sod  of  Italy ;  the  old  apple-vender  at  the  comer  peers  at  it  above  her 
glasses,  thinking  it  a  goodly  show,  until  suddenly  the  memory  of  her 
own  boy,  who  has  slept  years  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  with  only  his 
hammock  for  his  winding-sheet,  comes  over  her,  and  a  tear  falls  on  the 
wrinkled  hand  that  is  put  forth  mechanically  to  arrange  her  goods ;  the 
miserable  beggar-woman  stops,  and  instinctively  hugging  h^  squalid 
baby  closer  to  her  heart,  shudders  at  the  thought  that  it  may  not  live  to 
grow  up  and  follow  such  a  life  as  hers ;  gaily-dressed  ladies  turn  their 
heads  and  look  back  as  if  called  by  dimly-remembered  voices ;  mer- 
chants and  dapper  clerks  come  to  tiie  doors,  and,  shielding  their  eyes 
from  the  sun,  wonder '  who  it  is,  and  what  property  will  change  hands;  * 
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and  then  life  goes  on  as  before.  Yet,  every  shout  of  childhood,  eveij 
merry  quip  of  youth,  every  whispered  word  of  love,  every  oath,  and 
every  prayer  that  goes  vibrating  up  to  God's  throne,  is  accompanied  by 
tae  solemn  dirge  of  '  dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes,'  with  which  Death 
gathers  in  his  harvest  for  eternity. 

'LxFB  treadB  on  life,  and  heart  on  heart; 
We  press  too  dose  in  cfaureh  and  mart, 
To  keep  a  dream  or  graye  apart' 

But  in  the  sparsely-populated  districts  of  the  country,  where  every 
face  is  as  well  known  to  you  as  those  of  your  own  household,  and  the 
taking  away  of  one  leaves  a  gap  which  it  takes  years  to  fill,  the  shadow 
of  the  mighty  Conqueror  is  felt  even  in  the  most  remote  hill-side  cottages ; 
and  the  announcement  of  the  sudden  death  of  young  Andrew  Jones 
went  througb  the  whole  community  like  an  electric  shock.  He  had 
been  killed  by  lightning,  struck  down  dead  almost  at  his  father's  feet,  as 
they  were  hunying  home  to  seek  shelter  from  a  violent  summer  storm. 
The  father  had  been  stunned  by  the  shock,  but  as  soon  as  he  recovered 
he  took  his  boy  in  his  arms  and  bore  him  to  the  shanty,  '  He  has  not 
opened  his  mouth  since,'  said  our  informant ;  *  and  as  to  Peggy,  poor 
woman,  she  takes  on  like  one  possessed  I ' 

Mr.  Gardener  was  absent,  but  his  wife  and  I  were  soon  on  our  way  to 
the  scene  of  sorrow.  A  number  of  the  neighbors,  men,  women,  and 
children,  had  already  collected  there  when  we  arrived,  and,  as  is  usual  on 
such  occasions,  all  was  bustle  and  confusion.  In  the  large  room,  which 
served  for  kitchen,  parlor,  and  sleeping-room  for  the  parents,  were  a  dozen 
or  more  women  and  girls,  all  anxious  to  do  something  for  their  neigh^ 
bors,  but,  not  knowing  very  clearly  what,  were  running  hither  and  thither, 
and  accomplished  little  save  getting  in  each  other's  way. 

The  room  was  at  all  times  dark,  for  Peggy  Jones  had  too  much  rever- 
ence for  labor,  even  that  of  spiders,  to  disturb  the  filmy  webs  which 
festooned  her  narrow  windows ;  but  now  it  was  still  more  so  than  usual, 
for,  as  the  westering  sun-beams  fell  full  through  the  window,  and  directly 
on  the  bed  where  the  poor  woman  lay  crouched  down  in  her  agony,  some 
thoughtful  soul  with  a  touch  of  womanly  delicacy  had  pinned  a  towel 
across  it  to  exclude  the  unwelcome  glare.  Near  the  foot^  of  the  bed, 
with  both  the  little  girls  brooded  in  her  capacious  lap,  sat  the  good  Widow 
Mercer,  the  village  nurse.  It  was  some  time  before  I  perceived,  through 
the  dim  twilight  and  constantly  moving  figures,  the  giant  woodman, 
seated  on  a  sea-chest  in  the  most  obscure  comer  of  the  room.  He  sat 
immovable  as  a  stone,  with  his  head  bowed  upon  his  breast,  apparently 
heedless  of  all  around  him.  Finding  Peggy's  wild  paroxpms  of  grief 
beyond  the  reach  of  reason  or  consolation,  Mrs.  Gardener  turned  to^en 
and  spoke  a  few  words  of  sympathy.  The  look  which  he  finally  turned 
upon  her  was  so  vacant,  so  stolid  in  expression,  that  my  first  thought 
was  that  the  sudden  shock  had  been  too  much  for  his  brain ;  but  as  she 
mentioned  his  son's  name,  it  changed  to  one  of  such  feaiful,  terrible 
agony,  that  I  turned  away  in  fear. 

In  his  own  small  room,  stretched  upon  the  bed  from  which  he  had 
arisen  that  morning  full  of  life  and  hope,  lay  the  body  of  young  Andrew. 
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Hard  but  friendly  hands  had  parted  the  thick  hair  on  his  brow,  and 
straightened  his  young  limbs  for  the  graye. 

As  neither  Ben  nor  Peggy  was  capable  of  giving  directions,  Mrs. 
Gbtrdener,  after  consulting  one  or  two  of  the  elderly  men,  promised  that 
her  husband  should  see  to  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  funeral,  and  we 
were  about  to  leave,  when  Peggy  Jones,  mastering  her  sobs  for  a  mo- 
ment, murmured  something  about  *  mourning.'  Of  all  the  customs  which 
have  grown  out  of  the  wants  and  yearnings,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
human  heart,  there  is  none  to  which  the  lower  classes  cling  with  such 
tenacity  as  this,  of  putting  on  mourning  for  the  dead.  As  Peggy's  taste 
had  ever  eschewed  grave  colors,  she  had  not,  as  she  sobbingly  remarked, 
'  a  black  thing  in  me  world ; '  therefore  it  was  finally  decided  that  Mrs. 
Gardener  should  return  home  and  send  down  such  apparel  of  her  own 
and  her  children's  as  could  be  altered  with  the  least  trouble  for  Peggy 
and  the  little  ones,  while  the  widow  and  myself  as  the  best  needle-women, 
were  to  stay  at  tiie  shanty,  to  perform  the  double  duty  of  making  the 
necessary  alterations,  and  keeping  watch  over  the  corpse,  as  was  the 
custom  in  that  region.  Two  young  men  volunteered  to  stay  by  Ben's 
coal-pit,  whose  thick  smoke,  as  the  night  drew  on,  settled  heavily  over 
the  dell,  as  if  to  add  its  weight  to  the  sorrow  already  brooding 
there.  "*^ 

We  were  soon  seated  in  a  little  closet-like  room,  pressed  in  between  the 
chimney  and  the  outer  wall,  with  doors  opening  into  the  kitchen  and  the 
room  where  the  body  of  young  Andrew  lay,  busy  with  our  needles ;  and 
the  little  girls,  in  the  novelty  of  fitting  on  dresses,  shoes,  stockings,  etc, 
almost  forgot  their  grie^  save  when  they  happened  to  catch  a  glimpse, 
through  the  open  door,  of  the  immovable  figure  stretched  out  beneath 
the  white  drapery  in  the  next  room.  For  some  time  after  we  had  hushed 
them  to  sleep,  die  mother's  hysterical  sobs  were  the  only  sound  that 
broke  the  deep  silence.  Once  I  tried  to  comfort  her,  but  Widow  Mercer, 
well  versed  in  simple,  homely  wisdom,  shook  her  head  as  she  whispered, 
*  It 's  no  use,  dear.  When  the  ice,  which  has  been  hardening  all  winter 
in  the  river,  breaks  up,  floods  always  follow.  Peggy  has  aye  held  a 
bold  front,  but  she  is  human  after  all,  and  the  tears  must  come.' 

At  last  it  became  necessary  that  I  should  speak  to  her  with  r^ard  to 
our  work,  but  I  drew  back  when  I  saw  that  she  had  taken  from  the 
smoky  shelf  a  sadly  dilapidated-looking  book,  and,  by  the  light  of  a 
flaring  candle,  which  stood  upon  a  little  stand  near  the  bed,  was  tradng 
with  her  swollen  eyes  some  part  of  its  contents. 

After  a  few  moments,  I  heard  her  say : 

•  Oh,  Ben,  Ben,  my  man,  if  ye  would  but  listen  to  a  word  from  this 
'ere  holy  book,  mayhap  ye  would  n't  take  it  so  hard  I  Would  that  we 
had  minded  it  better,'  she  added  in  a  lower  tone. 

The  man  neither  stirred  nor  spoke,  and  she  went  on.  '  Mother  found 
comfort  in  it.  In  all  her  troubles  and  trials  —  and  she  had  enough  of 
'em,  God  knows — she  used  to  go  to  it,  and  there  must  be  a  word  in  it 
some  where  for  us.  I  wish  I  had  been  a  better  darter  to  her,  Ben,'  she 
added  after  a  pause. 

Touched  perhaps  by  some  recollection  of  their  youthful  days,  the  man 
looked  up,  and  said  in  a  softened  tone : 
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^  Read,  P^gJ?  woman ;  it  may  do  you  good.' 

Was  it  chance  or  the  dim  remembrance  of  lessons  read  beneath  a 
mother's  eye,  that  led  that  poor  woman  to  turn  to  the  beautiful  story  of 
the  raising  of  the  widow  of  Nain's  son  by  our  Lobd  ? 

Tracing  tJbe  lines  with  her  hard  finger,  she  read  the  words  slowly, 
sometimes  pausing  to  spell  them  to  herself  before  she  pronounced  them, 
but  still  intelli^bly  enough,  and  with  a  pathos  in  her  tones  which  told 
how  deeply  ea(£  word  touched  her  heart  As  she  read  how  at  Christ's 
words  the  dead  *sat  up  and  was  delivered  to  his  mother,'  Big  Ben  sud- 
denly reached  forward  and  closed  the  book,  crying  in  a  tone  of  indescrib- 
able agony,  as  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands : 

'  Oh,  woman  I  woman  I  there  is  no  hope  for  us  I  no  one  to  bid  our 
boy  sit  up.  He  must  be  shut  up  in  the  grave  I  Neither  God  nor  man 
cares  for  us  I ' 

'Have  we  minded  whether  Hb  did  or  no,  Ben?'  said  the  woman,  in  a 
low,  sad  tone.  ^  Have  we  ever  thought  of  Hih  for  years  and  years,  or 
spoken  His  name  except  in  cursing  ?  The  book  says  —  I  saw  it  here  a 
minute  ago'  —  she  went  on  again  turning  over  the  leaves — 'He  that 
Cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out ;'  and,  sliding  down  upon  her 
knees,  the  miserable  mother  strove  to  repeat  the  half-for^tten  prayer  of 
her  childhood:  *  Our  Father.' 

Scarcely  had  the  broken  murmurs  of  her  voice  ceased,  when  there 
was  heard  a  sound  of  low  voices  mingled  with  loud  sobs  at  the  door, 
and  the  next  moment  the  latch  was  lifted,  and  one  of  the  young  men 
who  had  staid  to  watch  the  pit  put  in  his  head,  saying,  in  a  hesitatiDg 
kind  of  tone : 

'  It 's  Polly  Benedict  that 's  come.  She 's  crazy  to  see  him^  and  'cause 
her  folks  shut  her  up,  she's  run  away,  and  come  afoot  and  alone,  poor 
thing  1' 

*Keep  her  out!  She  sha'n't  set  her  foot  within  my  doorl'  began 
Peggy  Jones,  all  her  ancient  ire  flaming  up  at  the  sound  of  that  name. 
^  She  would  n't  wipe  her  feet  on  him  living,  and  she  sha'  n't  see  him 
dead  I'  But  before  she  had  ceased  to  speak,  the  poor  girl  had  slipped 
past  the  man,  and  stood  before  her  with  streaming  eyes  and  clasped 
hands,  while  Big  Ben,  who  had  risen  to  his  feet,  strode  forward  and  laid 
his  huge  hand  heavily  on  his  wife's  arm,  as  he  said  hoarsely : 

'  Woman,  woman,  is  this  a  time  to  harbor  old  grudges,  an'  he  lyin'  ^ 
there  f    Let  the  girl  look  on  him,  and  every  one  else  that  had  a  lildn' 
for  him ;  and,  thank  GodI  they  were  not  few.' 

Peggy  yielded  to  his  touch  like  a  little  child,  and,  sinking  down  on  a 
seat,  covered  her  head  with  her  apron,  murmuring,  *  God  forgive  me ! 
Oh,  Andrew,  my  boy,  my  boy  I '  while  the  good  widow  stepped  forward 
and  led  the  poor  girl  into  the  room  where  £e  lifeless  form  of  her  young 
lover  lay. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  wild  grief  of  that  strong  but  wholly 
undisciplined  nature.  Their  love  had  fed  upon  the  obstacles  which  the 
family  feud  had  placed  between  them  ;  and  now,  in  the  suddenness  of 
her  bereavement,  conscious  that  she  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  both 
flamilies,  the  poor  young  thing  bent  over  the  body  of  him  to  whom  she 
had  alone  looked  for  protection,  and  in  the  wildness  of  her  grief  regarded 
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neither  God  nor  man,  nor  any  power  save  Death,  whcnn  she  wildly  called  ' 

upon  to  take  her  with  him. 

It  waspitiAil  to  see  Big  Ben,  roused  by  her  sobs  and  wild  words,  steal 
into  the  room  and  attempt  to  soothe  her  grie^  trying  to  aooommodate  I 

hift  deep,  hoarse  tones  to  words  of  tenderness  and  lore ;  and  dame  Pei^j,  ' 

too,  gradually  forgetting  her  anger  in  pity,  and  smoothing  back  the  hjur 
and  bathing  the  brow  of  the  e^^austea  girl,  as  if  she  had,  indeed,  been  , 

her  own  daughter.  It  was  almost  morning  before  we  could  persuade 
the  poor  girl  to  lie  down,  and  let  us  send  word  to  her  &mily  wnere  she 
mignt  be  found. 

I  did  not  attend  the  funeral ;  but  the  day  after,  accompanied  by  mij 
friends,  I  made  my  last  visit  to  the  shanty,  preparatory  to  leaving  the 
place.  As  we  rode  through  the  forest,  traces  of  the  storm,  which  had  so 
terribly  wrecked  the  hopes  of  the  giant  woodman  and  his  wife,  were 
every  where  visible.  The  ground  was  strewn  with  broken  branches,  and 
in  many  places  our  way  obstructed  by  tall  trees  which  had  been  up- 
rooted and  cast  across  the  path ;  fox  as  yet  none  of  the  forest  paths  had 
been  cleared,  save  that  wnich  led  to  the  lonely  hill-side  grave-yard. 
Flocks  of  crows  circled  slowly  over  the  places  from  whence  their  rough 
neq^B  had  been  dislodged,  filling  the  air  with  their  discordant  screams, 
and  the  squirrels  and  rabbits,  whose  burrows  had  been  destroyed  or  bud 
bare  by  the  storm,  crossed  our  path  like  light,  or  peered  at  us  from  out 
their  hiding-places  with  frightened  eyes.  At  last  we  reined  in  our  horses 
on  a  knoll  that  overlooked  the  green  basin  in  which  Big  Ben  had 
ensconced  his  shanty.  The  warm  sun-light  fell  as  lovingly  over  it  as  if 
there  had  never  been  death  nor  sorrow  m  the  world,  and  in  the  calm, 
still  atmosphere  the  blue  smoke  frt>m  the  coal-pit  went  up  like  a  pillar 
toward  heaven. 

There  was  nothing  about  the  place  to  indicate  the  sad  scene  that  had 
lately  passed  there,  save  the  trampled  turf  about  the  door-way,  and  a 
wide  board,  the  same  on  which  the  body  had  rested  before  it  was  con- 
signed to  the  co£Sn,  that  had  been  left  leaning  against  the  side  of  the 
house. 

Not  far  from  the  open  door  sat  Biff  Ben,  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  stop 
the  holes  in  a  great,  blackened,  coaT-basket  with  some  stiff  ash  splinters. 
He  was  not  ven^  successful ;  for,  as  we  approached  him  unperceived,  he 
,    kicked  it  impatiently  aside,  as  he  muttered : 

*  Curse  the  thing!  I  might  as  well  try  to  stop  the  bottom  of  the  sea.* 
Then  seeing  us,  he  said,  in  a  kind  of  apologetic  tone,  as  he  returned  Mr. 
Gardener's  greeting : 

*  I  was  a  tryin'  to  tinker  up  the  old  thing,  so  as  *t  would  do  for  a  turn 
or  two,  but  it's  no  use.  I  cannot  make  the  splinters  work ;  my  fingers 
are  too  stiff,  and  he  who  used  to  do  such  chores — his  are  stiff  enough 
now ; '  and  the  rough  features  were  turned  away  immediately,  but  not 
until  we  had  noted  their  convulsive  working,  which  was  even  more  pitiful 
to  see  than  tears. 

'  I  think  you  had  better  fling  the  old  basket  aside,  Ben,'  said  Mr. 
Gardener,  kindly ;  '  it  has  had  its  day.  Indian  Bill  has  promised  to 
make  me  half  a  dozen,  and  you  shall  have  your  choice  of  them.' 

'  Thank  'ee,  thank  'ee.  Sir,  for  this  and  all  your  kindness.    I  'm  but  a 
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poor  man,  but  I  know  what  kindness  is,  and  I  do  n*t  forget  it.  But  it  is 
iittle  matter  what  comes  of  us  now,  Sir.  When  the  heart  is  dead  the  tree 
IS  done  for,  you  know.' 

Leaving  him  with  Mr.  G.,  my  friend  and  I  bent  our  steps  to  the  house, 
to  bid  flEu^well  to  Peggy.  With  some  faint  recollection,  perhaps,  of  her 
duties  as  a  mother  and  housekeeper,  she  had  donned  a  battered-looking 
thimble,  and  with  a  needle  large  enough  for  a  sail-maker  and  very  rusty 
withal,  sat  drawing  up  the  holes  in  one  of  the  children's  dresses,  while 
they,  with  their  hair  still  braided  and  tied  with  the  black  ribbons  as  they 
had  worn  it  at  the  fimeral,  sat  near  the  open  door,  playing  with  the  rag- 
babies  which  kind  widow  Mercer  had  made  for  them. 

A  rusty,  black  Barcelona  handkerchief,  which  probably  had  been 
sported  by  Ben  in  his  searfaring  days,  crossed  loosely  over  her  bosom, 
was  Peggy's  only  badge  of  mourning,  and  in  somewhat  marked  contrast 
to  what  had  once  been  a  very  gay  chintz  gown ;  but  no  one  could  have 
looked  upon  her  face  or  listen^  to  her  words  without  feeling  that  the 
heart  beneath  it  beat  with  as  true  and  deep  a  sorrow  as  any  shrouded 
beneath  the  folds  of  the  most  orthodox  bombazine. 

Widow  Mercer  was  right;  her  tears  had  washed  away  much  of  her 
pride  and  prejudice,  and  she  spoke  of  Sally  Benedict  with  much  kind- 
ness, saying  it  was  'so  lonesome-like  tl\en  of  the  long  evenings,  and 
't  would  be  a  comfort  to  have  the  poor  girl  come  in  sometimes  and  talk 
about  him,  T  would  kinder  ease  their  hearts,  and  God  knew  they  were 
heavy  enough.' 

Mrs.  Gardener  led  her  by  degrees  to  speak  of  her  youth,  and  finding 
she  had  been  well  instructed,  dropped  many  a  wise  word  which  may  yet 
bear  fioiit  for  all  time.  As  we  arose  to  leave,  Peggy  pointed  to  a  basket 
of  berries  on  the  dresser,  saying,  with  a  touch  of  her  old  tone : 

*  Mayhap  you  may  want  some.  Ma'am.  I  thought  a  mouthful  of 
fresh  air  would  give  a  lift  to  a  heavy  heart,  so  the  children  and  I  went 
out  a  spell  this  momin'.  Poor  folks  must  be  doin'  something  if  grief 
be  at  the  door.  We  can't  sit  down  and  fold  our  arms  like  those  that's 
had  better  luck  in  the  world.' 

Mrs.  G.  readily  promised  to  take  the  berries,  saying  one  of  the  farm 
hands  was  coming  that  way  toward  night,  and  she  would  ask  him  to 
stop  and  bring  them  up  to  the  house ;  but  Peggy  interrupted  her,  saying ; 

*  No,  no ;  no  need  o'  that.  I  will  jest  run  up  myself.  It 's  a  whole 
week  sin'  I  've  been  up  the  street,  and  it  kinder  seems  as  if  a  sight  of  the 
faces  along  the  road  would  do  me  good.  As  to  the  price,  Ma'am,  you 
shall  have  your  own  way  about  it.  It 's  little  heart  I  have  for  bargain- 
ing now.' 

The  next  day  I  left  the  place ;  and  as  we  drove  past  the  lonely  grave- 
yard on  our  way  to  the  stage-house,  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun  fell 
fiiU  and  fair  on  the  fresh  mound  near  the  gate-way  that  covered  the 
remains  of  young 'Andrew.    As  we  came  opposite,  even  while  my  com- 

E anion  was  pointing  it  out  to  me,  a  meadow-lark  rose  from  the  taU  grass 
y  the  grave,  and  went  circling  up  to  heaven,  pouring  out  its  jubilant 
notes  of  thanksgiving.  'Even  so,'  I  mused,  'from  that  fresh  grave  may 
spring  the  heaven-plumed  birds  of  Faith  and  Hope  to  bear  mose  poor, 
sorrowing,  ignorant  parents  up  to  a  heaven  of  eternal  rest' 
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The  chOd,  beside  its  mother's  knee, 

Knows  little  of  the  open  sea : 

In  a  secluded  yale  he  dwells. 

Where  golden  sands  and  smooth-lipped  shells 

Amuse  his  life ; 
TJnoonscious  that  the  whirlwinds  sweep 
The  surface  of  the  outer  dee^ 

With  neyer^nding  strife. 


He  sees^  perehance, 

Some  bark  upon  the  shore^ 
Which  sailed  of  late 

The  waters  o'er. 
The  broken  spars,  the  rifled  deck, 
The  silence  ot  the  waye-washed  wreck, 

Impress  his  heart; 
Bul^  in  the  sunshine  on  the  sea, 
And  summer  breezes  blowing  free^ 

Such  thoughts  depart 


The  sturdy  oak  is  crowing  near; 

The  ash  within  uie  forest  stands ; 
And  yet  he  builds  an  osier  bark, 
Secured  with  silken  band& 
The  pennants  gay 
Stream  from  the  mast» 
As  on  the  outward  tide  he  floats^ 
Receding  fast 


0  mother  1  who  hath  known 

The  terrors  of  the  sea, 
In  all  the  watches  of  the  night 

How  thinks  thy  son  of  thee. 
Who,  smiling,  stood  upon  the  strand. 
And  sent  him,  helpless,  from  the  landl 


What  wonder,  when  a  time 

Of  looking  out  is  past 
Some  sad  memorial  of  his  fate 
Upon  the  shore  is  cast  I 
And  that  he. 
Gone  down  at  sea. 
Is  lost  to  earth  and  all  its  memory  t 
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<  UKs  the  echo  of  a  grand,  oommBndingfloimd — more  howitehlng,  but  leas  ImperatiTe :  ■• 

we  go  forward,  the  echo  iUhs  flUtera,  ceases,  at  last,  In  (he  presence  of  its  orlgtnaUog  sound ;  so 
teem  to  qb  the  pleasant  imaginings  of  Tooth  compued  with  the  strong  appeals  of  Manhood.' 

0  ToiGES  of  the  wind-rooked  trees  1 
While  August  days  are  shorter  growing, 

1  bless  the  soft,  caressing  breeze, 
And  sunny  hours,  so  swifUy  going  I 

I  listen  to  your  yarying  tone. 

On  mossy  hilloek  careless  lying : 
At  times,  so  melancholy  srown, 

Its  cadence  is  a  mournnil  sighing ; 
At  times  a  loud  and  swelling  reach, 
like  bOlows  booming  up  a  beach  1 
Through  vbtas  green  the  day-star's  eye 
Looks  in,  mj  cool  retreat  to  n>y ; 
And  flickering,  playful,  to  and  iro. 
The  lights  and  snadows  come  and  go  I 
Far  off  is  spread  a  noble  yiew : 
Old  Ocean's  breast  of  stainless  blue. 
And  headland  bare,  with  foam-dashed  base, 
And  isles  that  dot  the  wide  sea-space  I 
And  still,  tall  trees  I  your  yoices  near 
Fill  with  true  music  heart  and  ear  I 
So  like  the  deep  and  solemn  roar 
Of  tumbling  smrf  upon  the  shore. 
Is  your  more  sad  and  softer  wail, 
Waked  by  the  fitful  summer  gale, 
It  seems  an  echo  to  the  pride 
And  power  of  the  adyandng  tide  I 

0  yoices  of  the  wind-rocked  trees^ 

How  like  my  changeful  life  your  song  I 
How  oft  some  weird  and  plaining  breeze 

Hath  breathed  its  thicket^hades  alon^ 
While  straying  gleams  of  sun-lisht  fell 
Eyen  into  Sorrow's  deepest  dell  I 
0  yoice  of  Ocean  I  proud  and  grand, 

How  like  the  earnest  yoice  of  Life  1 
Alone^  toward  the  weed-strewn  sand, 

I  haste  to  hail  the  billowy  strife ; 
But  through  its  wild,  tumultuous  roar, 
That  echo  sweet  is  heard  no  more. 
Alasl  the  notes  I  loyed  so  well. 
Reclined  in  yonder  shaded  dell  I 
That  echo  sweet  I  in  early  day^^ 

Gay  strollers  flowery  paths  along, 
Half  lost  sometimes  amia  the  maze 

Of  fflittering  shapes  that  round  us  throng; 
Who  has  not  caught  its  soothing  tone. 
With  years  more  rare  and  fainter  grown, 
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TQl  merged  its  leesening  mnrmen  be  | 
In  thy  hoftne  thnnden^  migbtr  Sea  1 

0  Ses  of  life^  the  lost  restore  I  ! 

Keep'st  thoQ  our  treaflnres  evermore  t  . 

0  voices  of  the  wind-rooked  trees} 
like  Memory's  holy^  haunting  ohime^ 

1  bless  the  softie  caressing  breeze 

That  minds  me  of  the  dear  old  time!  i 

0  voice  of  Ocean  1  drowning  these, 
like  a  loud  trump  of  tone  sublime^ 

1  welcome  thy  more  stem  decrees! 
Whatever  fate  the  helm  may  g^de^ 
The  mariner  will  trust  the  tide ; 

Will  trust  His  power  who  well  can  keep 
The  weakest  wanderer  o'er  the  deep! 
Jlft-BM«A,  4Hn»i^  18SL 
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9  T    ▼  t  A   T  O   1 


SUMDAT    AT    THS    SALT. 


There  is  a  little  chapel  at  *  the  Salt,'  built  some  yean  since  by  con- 
tribntion  of  the  visiton,  and  it  is  generally  pretty  well  filled^  as  it  is  the 
fashion  to  js;o,  and  there  are  almost  always  one  or  more  clerical  sojourn- 
ers at  the  Springs  who  are  willing  to  officiate.  Some  clergymen,  how- 
ever, have  queer  notions  about  work  and  duty.  One  I  heard  of^  at  an- 
other watermg-place,  who,  beins  invited  to  preach,  said  that  he  came 
there  for  recreation,  not  for  woA  I  Preparation  for  the  pulpit  may  be 
called  work ;  but  the  idea  of  a  man  who  had  been  twenty  years  engaged 
in  preaching  thinking  it  a  hardship  to  read  over  a  church  service  and 
an  old  discourse,  or  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  a  room  twenty  feet 
square! 

We  went,  as  Miss  Gushing  was  careful  to  distinguish,  *  to  church '  in 
the  morning,  and  '  to  meeting'  in  the  afternoon ;  in  other  words,  we  had 
an  Episcopalian  in  the  forenoon,  and  a  Presbyterian  in  the  afternoon. 
The  ^r&tdelivered  a  discoune,  the  second  preached  a  sermon,  (from  serma, 
a  speech,  which  indicates  something  to  be  spoken,  either  extempore  or 
from  written  notes.  See  Webster!)  The  discourse  was  well  written 
and  short  The  sermon  was  constructed  according  to  Blair,  with  intro- 
duction, divisions,  and  conclusions,  but  was  rather  too  long,  and  Mr.  River- 
man  fell  asleep  toward  the  last,  but  declared  that  he  remembered  more 
of  it  than  of  the  discourse,  because  there  were  some  *  points'  upon  which, 
one  could  fix  attention.  Thereupon  a  by-stander  told  of  an  old  minister 
who  once  preached  in  that  region  from  the  text^  'Where  art  thouT 
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After  an  introductoiy  to  the  effect  that  this  question,  which  was  pnt  to 
Adam  in  the  garden,  has  been  ever  since  constantly  propounded  to  the 
sons  of  Adam,  he  proceeded  to  expound  the  followug  points : 

1st  All  men  are  some  where. 

2d.  Many  men  are  where  they  ought  not  to  be. 

dd.  Those  who  are  where  they  ought  not  to  be  may  readily  escape 
from  that  position. 

4ih.  If  they  do  not  escape,  they  '11  soon  be  where  they  never  wanted 
to  be. 

Hence  he  viewed  the  necessity  of  constantlynropoundiug  to  ouiselvesy 
in  a  spirit  of  self-examinatioD,  the  question, '  Where  art  thou  t ' 

What  more  delightful  period  is  there  than  the  twilight  of  a  Sunday, 
when  quiet  reflection  or  domestic  enjoyment  takes  the  place  of  the  bustle 
and  tumult  of  the  week-day  t  In  the  dty  this  is  more  perceptible  than 
in  the  country,  where  there  is  at  all  times  more  of  stillness.  But  at 
these  Springs  a  very  marked  change  is  perceptible.  Most  of  those  who 
have  been  to  church  take  a  stroll  in  one  direction  or  another.  Some 
content  themselves  with  a  promenade  up  and  down  the  spring  grounds, 
stopping  awhile  at  the  fountain  to  take  the  prescribed  number  of  tum- 
blers ;  some  go  farther  down  the  valley,  some  up  the  hill-path ;  while 
many,  including  those  who  have  little  ones,  take  the  road  to  the  old 
Sweet  Sulphur  spring,  stopping  by  the  way  to  look  down  into  the  cow- 
^ard,  by  the  side  of  the  creek,  where  the  cows  are  gathered  for  the  even- 
mg  milking.  And  a  lively  scene  it  is.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
negroes,  old  and  young,  are  here  gathered  in  their  best  attire,  for  Sunday 
is  a  kind  of  holiday  to  many  of  them.  There  is  some  flirting  and  court- 
ing going  on,  for  visitors  are  among  them  from  the  neighboring;  farms, 
and  a  capital  time  it  is  to  whisper  soft  nothings  when  he  is  whisking  the 
flies  off  the  cow  which  she  is  milking,  with  her  dean  calico  skiit  so  nicely 
pinned  up,  so  as  to  keep  off  all  soil,  and  reveal  the  white  under-dress. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  noises  too,  lowing  of  the  cows,  and  loud  talk  of 
men  and  boys.  This  old  aunty  near  us  finds  it  hard  work  to  get  through 
that  Methodist  tune  i|nd  keep  time  with  the  movement  of  her  hands,  for 
there 's  nobody  here  to  keep  off  the  flies,  and  Muley  fetches  a  kick  now 
and  then  just  at  the  wrong  moment 

*  Ob,  dflra  wffl  be  gloiy,  glofy,  glory,  gbH>r7 1  e^  — 

'Keep  still,  old  cow  1  how  you  'pose  any  body  gwyne  to  milk  ye  ? 
*Ptt«otB  and  ohildxen  dflra  dian  me — 

*  Uncle  Bill!  wish  you'd  send  one'o'  dem  'are  boys  here  to  keep  dis 
oowstilL 

«— dun  iB»«4  to  iMMit  no  no^.* 

One  is  reminded  of  the  New-England  choir  who  managed  to  make  a 
well-lmown  hymn  sound  as  follows : 

*  Wm  TOT'tenoe  let  the  aMHrinta  ippear, 
And  bow-^ow-wow  before  ttie  Loeiw* 
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But  we'll  go  on  to  the  old  Sweet  Sulphur.  It  bubbles  up  all  alone,  as 
clear  and  beautiful  as  either  of  the  others,  but  looks  forsaken  and  mdan- 
choly  mid  the  ruins  of  the  old  hotel. 

Returning  to  the  house,  we  meet  Sydney  and  Miss  Dalton  sauntering 
down  the  hill,  and  hear  one  of  the  milk-maids,  who  is  crossing  to  the 
daily,  tell  another,  'They 's  a  nice  match ;  'deed  they  is.  She 's  a  bom 
» lady,  and  the  leetle-est  tut  and  hands  that  ever  you  seed!'  There  are 
certain  other  couples,  too,  who  are  very  much  absorbed  in  each  other, 
walking  up  and  down  the  path,  all  old  acquaintances.  Williams  is  with 
Mrs.  Gushing,  and  Larch  with  the  daughter.  There's  Mrs.  Easy  on  the 
arm  of  that  gay  old  widower.  That  accounts  for  Easy's  having  asked  so 
particularly  who  the  widower  was.  She's  improving.  But  the  tea-bell 
rings. 


THE       RED      SULPnUR. 

One  pleasant  afternoon,  just  after  a  refreshing  shower,  a  friend  pro- 
posed that  we  should  jump  into  the  Red  Sulphur  stage,  which  was  stand- 
ing empty  at  the  door,  and  visit  that  noted  resort  of  pulmonaries,  distant 
seventeen  miles.  The  route  is  through  a  somewhat  desolate  country,  on 
a  very  bad  road.    The  only  person  we  saw,  away  from  the  stopping- 

E laces,  was  a  drunken  farmer,  who,  in  trying  to  cross  the  road,  pitch^ 
ead  foremost  into  a  pool  of  water  made  by  the  rain,  and  having  with 
difficulty  raised  himself  to  his  feet,  staggered  along  a  few  paces,  wiped 
the  mud  off  from  his  face  with  one  hand,  shook  his  fist  at  us  with  the 
other,  and  wanted  to  know  what  the  h — 1  we  were  laughing  at  *Did 
you  never  see  a  man  fall  before  ? ' 

Arrived  about  dusk,  and  were  greatly  charmed  with  the  appearance 
of  the  place.  It  is  in  a  valley  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  Salt  Sul- 
phur, though  not  unlike  it  in  other  respects,  with  a  beautiful  clear  stream 
flowing  through.  The  cabins  are  more  comfortable  than  any  we  have 
seen,  and  the  buildings,  with  their  piazzas  and  Ionic  columns,  are  all 
arranged  with  a  view  to  comfort  and  effect;  although  one  of  them, 
perched  high  on  the  hill,  is  never  occupied.  Indeed,  the  former  proprie- 
tor ruined  himself  in  his  expenditures  here. 

The  first  object  of  attraction  was  of  course  the  spring,  the  pavilion  over 
which,  consisting  of  a  dome  some  forty  feet  in  diameter,  supported  by 
twelve  Ionic  columns,  is  a  remarkably  graceful  and  imposing  structure. 
The  water  rises  in  two  marble  basins,  is  perfectly  colorless  and  trans- 
parent, has  scarcely  any  perceptible  odor,  and  is  extremely  pleasant  to 
the  taste.  Sometimes  a  reddish  deposit  is  found  at  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  spring,  from  which  the  water  derives  its  name.  What  this  is  has 
puzzled  the  chemists  to  ascertain.  Most  of  them  regard  it  as  a  new  and 
peculiar  substance,  a  sort  of  compound  of  sulphur  and  organic  matt^. 
To  it  is  ascribed  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  water  in  reducing  the  pulse 
and  in  relieving  or  entirely  curing  cases  of  pulmonary  consumptioii. 
One  can  hardly  credit  the  many  remarkable  cases  that  are  related,  espe- 
cially when  you  learn  that  some  of  those  who  gave  the  testimonials  died 
soon  after  of  the  very  disease  for  which  they  thought  they  had  found  the 
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specific  It  is  said  to  be  sedative  in  its  effects ;  somewhat  like  omum, 
but  without  the  unpleasant  consequences  of  taking  that  weed,  ^ut  I 
will  not  discourse  more  upon  a  topic  to  which  Dr.  Burke  devotes  so  many 
>ages  of  his  book.  Certainly  the  water  is  worth  trying;  it  can  do  no 
larm ;  and  the  cheerful  expression  of  confidence  and  hope  which  was 
depicted  in  the  countenance  of  many  an  invalid  with  hectic  cheek  and 
hacking  cough,  led  us  to  believe  that  it  might  perhaps  in  some  cases  do 
some  good. 

There  was  a  dance  that  night ;  but  the  early  hour  of  breaking  up 
reminded  one  too  plainly  that  most  of  those  who  participated  were  either 
invalids  or  the  companions  of  sick  relatives. 

We  found  a  real  live  Yankee  here,  in  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  hotel. 
He  was  full  of  talk  about  plans  of  improvements,  plank-roads,  etc.,  which 
might  be  carried  out  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  place,  if  money  was  n't 
so  *  plaguy  scarce'  among  the  farmers  up  there.  He  tempted  us  with  a 
promise  of  some  trout  the  next  morning ;  but  on  tasting  the  shapeless  fried 
mess  which  was  placed  on  the  table,  we  found  a  very  good  fish,  but  no 
more  like  brook-trout  than  lobster  is  like  sturgeon.  He  said  that  it  was 
what  people  called  trout  in  Virginia,  where  3ie  streams  were  not  cold 
enough  for  speckled  trout 

After  breakfast  we  strolled  by  a  well-defined  road  leading  out  at  one 
end  of  the  spring  grounds  to  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  where  there  was  a 
solitary  log  cabin,  tenanted,  as  we  found,  by  the  wife  and  half  dozen 
white-headed  children  of  the  stage-driver  with  whom  we  came  from  the 
Salt  There  was  something  in  the  delicate,  though  sun-burnt,  coun- 
tenance an(^lvery  tone  of  voice  of  the  blue-eyed,  once  handsome  woman 
who  came  out  and  told  the  urchins  to  *  speak  to  the  gentlemen,'  which 
interested  us  in  a  high  degree.  She  told  how  hard  her  old  man  had  to 
work  the  previous  winter  and  spring,  so  as  to  get  things  sort  of  tidy, 
and  crops  in  the  ground  before  his  driving  season  commenced;  and 
this  she  said  not  in  a  complaining  mood,  but  as  of  one  only  too 
thankful  that  sickness  had  not  visited  them  in  their  humble  house,  and 
confident  that  prospects  would  be  better  by  and  by ;  so  we  emptied  our 
pockets  of  all  the  loose  change  for  the  young  ones,  and  went  on  our  way 
moralizing  on  the  varied  conditions  of  human  life,  and  concluding  that 
this  poor  stage-driver  had  a  jewel  in  his  wife  which  many  a  husband  at 
the  gay  watering-places  might  envy  him  for. 

We  were  told  that  by  taking  a  certain  road  to  the  right,  after  getting 
over  the  hill,  we  might  return  to  the  springs  by  another  route ;  so  we 
wandered  on,  picking  up  toadstools  that  looked  like  strawberries,  and 
wild  flowers,  until  we  had  traversed  several  miles  of  road,  were  heated 
and  tired,  and  then  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  told  that  we  had  turned 
at  the  wrong  place,  and  must  retrace  our  steps.  This  was  pleasant  I  A 
life  in  the  woods  is  not  what  it  is  cracked  up  to  be,  when  you  have  no 
gun,  or  provisions,  or  pretty  girls  to  beguile  the  way. 

Right  good  did  the  venison  taste  after  our  walk ;  then  we  experienced 
the  soporific  effect  of  the  waters,  and,  the  nap  over,  read  from  Dr. 
Burke's  book  a  playful  account  of  the  death  of  a  pet  bear  at  the  Red 
Sulphur,  as  described  by  the  late  Francis  S.  Key,  author  of  the  Star- 
spangled  Banner.    It  was  published  originally  in  the  Southern  Literary 
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Messenger.    Without  repeating  the  whole,  I  will  give  two  or  three  pa»- 


^Tbbrb  was  a  Bear— alist  that  we  mmfc  bear 


Thelossorracfaabeart   HewaathepeC 
d  playmate  of  tbe  cbUdran,  meik,  and  I 


The  ladles,  too,  wept  briny  tears  for  him, 

TUl  all  the  springs  were  salt :  for  much  he  loyed 

To  play  bis  tricks  before  them,  and  to  take 

From  their  fUr  bands  the  dainties  they  would  bring ; 

And  they  wonid  stroke  his  sable  (tar.  and  feel 

Bis  Telret  paws ;  and  then  he  licked  his  paws ; 

And  paws  so  tonched  he  could  have  licked,  and  Uyed 

Long  on  such  licking.    Bat,  alas  1  he  died. 

Now  a  bare  bearskin  and  some  bare  bear4xm« 

Are  aU  that  *s  left  of  Bmin  I  * 

Then  follows  a  description  of  his  death,  which  was  caused  by  the 
attack  of  a  dog  who  pursued  him  when  he  escaped. 
On  this  occasion  comes  in  the  following : 

•O  BruxhI  O  Bminl  come  back  to  thy  chabi. 
Nor  seek  thy  ikur  home  o'er  the  moantalns  again ; 
For  the  mother  that  bore  thee  will  know  thee  no  more, 
And  thy  brothereaba  drire  thee  away  ttom  the  door. 

*  Why  wonldflt  thon  retom  where  then  nightly  most  howl 
In  tny  hunger,  as  through  the  dark  forest  yon  prowl, 
To  light  the  wild  bees  for  their  hoard  of  sweet  food, 

Or  spoil  tl^  teeth  cracking  the  nuts  of  the  wood? 

*  What  alifo  then  hast  led  ribioe  thou  haply  wast  canght, 
And  here  to  this  sweet  little  valley  waat  brought, 

Its  blest  waters  thy  drink,  its  rich  dainties  thy  flue : 
What  more  could  be  asked  for  man,  woman, or  heart 

*  It  is  true  you  are  tied ;  but,  Bndn,  you  know 

It  is  all  for  your  good  that  you  are  kept  so.  * 

How  many  are  here  who  would  gladly  agree 
To  be  tied  to  a  tree, could  they  &tien  like  thee? 

<  We  hare  tamed  you  and  fod  you,  and  now  you  are  here,^ 
Your  polite  edocaitlon  engages  our  care ; 
Tour  manners  are  mended,  some  clever  things  tangh^ 
But  greater  attainments  are  still  to  be  sought. 

*Oarusi  Is  here,  and  shall  teach  yon  to  dance, 
How  to  enter  tne  ball-room,  and  bow  and  advance 
To  the  ladies,  who  sit  in  a  beautlAil  row. 
Each  waiting  to  see  if  the  Bear'll  be  her  beau. 

•Then  the  waltzing,  O  Bmln  I  think  only  of  that— 
That  a  lady'a  bare  arms  with  thy  beaMtfma  enwrapt  t 
Thy  bearekin  her  bare  skin  shall  touch.    Oh!  what  bear 
Can  bear  any  pleasure  with  that  to  compare? 

*Oh  1  think  of  thy  paws  when  the  dancing  is  done^ 
When  the  summer  is  o^er,  and  the  ladies  are  gone: 
Through  the  long  winter  nights:  when  the  snow-flakes  flsU  thick, 
Thy  lady-preased  paws  will  be  Inadona  to  lick.* 

After  a  beautiful  sunset,  and  another  visit  to  the  waters,  we  went 
'  early  to  bed,  early  to  rise,'  shook  our  Yankee  host  by  the  hand,  and  had 
a  pleasant  ride  back  with  that  driver,  to  whom  we  praised  his  wUe^ 
whereat  he  seemed  much  pleased ;  and  when  we  found  tnat  he  drank  no 
whiskey,  and  that  his  great  anxiety  seemed  to  be  to  ^e  his  childreQ 
what  he  had  n't  got  himself^  'good  schoolinV  ^®  ^^^  satisfied  thst  he 
was  a  worthy  husband  for  such  a  wife. 
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HUMBUG 


*Hr«ftAn  for  HrMsra  !*  Is  my  tout— 

He  rules  the  workl  sil  over: 
While  hungry  Mbrit  Gfrwws  tbe  pott. 
His  subjecu  roU  lu  dovcr. 

Ch«nelcoii  In  tbe  hxuj  play, 

All  colors  he  can  bnrn>w ; 
For  *  Scott  and  Graham  *  ahoDta  toKiay, 

For  *PiBRcs  and  Kimo  *  to-morrow. 

K'fsw  apt  scholars  I  will  name, 

Who  proflt  by  his  tenehlnHE, 
And  never  piny  a  hieing  gMihe, 

The  green  ones  over-reachbig. 

FIrrt  Philo  on  the  list  appears, 
While  nightingales  nre  slttglng ; 

But  sweeter  music  In  his  ears 
The  eUnk  of  dollars  ringing. 

Those  pretty  birds,  the  ffooae  and  gull, 

He  rubs  of  many  a  feather. 
And  round  him  calls  the  sheep  to  enU 

The  fiatest  fleecy  welher. 

niongta  tieadlnflr  on  rellirlous  oomiy 

While  goepoWmon  prohibit, 
Tbe  Devil,  with  his  hoof  and  homa, 

Tor  dimes  he  would  exhibit. 

Be  taught  this  golden  mte,  ny  frlenda, 

To  better  your  condition ; 
Buooese  triumphNnily  attends 

The  groasest  impoaition: 

And  wen  a  titled  dame  doth  know 

The  truth  that  I  have  slated. 
Although  her  Might  fanlaaUetoe* 

Is  greatly  overrated. 

A  lovely  Countess  that  can  tear 
Strong  marrlnge-bonds  asunder. 

Knock  down  an  actor,  smoke  and  swear, 
la  truly  a  great  wonder. 

The  Bplrit  of  the  Age  would  stop, 
Should  Humbug  -kick  the  bucket:' 

Each  silly  goose  the  common  crop, 
Without  one  knave  to  pluck  lU 

The  secrets  of  the  9plrlt-Land 

Would  know  no  revelation, 
Nor  rall-roRd  to  the  moon  be  planned 

By  our  cute  Yankee  Nation. 

No  more  on  wearing  breecbea  bent, 

Despising  pot  and  ladle. 
Our  women-pnnchers  would  be  aent 

Again  to  rock  tbe  crsdle. 

Dame  8 h  would  throw  down  the  dm 

Sew,  sweep,  and  make  the  Jelly; 

And  cease  to  badger  bearded  men, 
Renowned  Mlas  A t  K  — -t. 

*  Hurrah  for  HnMaro  I  Ms  my  toast-- 

He  rules  the  wnrki  all  over; 
While  pjiticut  Mkbit  gnaws  the  DOiL 
HlachUdfenrolllncloTcr.       ^^ 
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LITERARY    NOTICES. 


Tnm  Bow  or  thb  WtiDBSHBst.     A  Dramatic  Poem.    In  Pit«  Adtf.     Bf  FanoRicR  Raui. 
Tiraiialatod    by  Char  lbs  Kowasv  Amtboh.     New-York:   Printed  for  the  Truudator  hj 

B.  LvOWia  ANO  COKPAIIT. 

Fbikdbioh  Hauc  (Anffliee,  Stalk  or  Straw)  is  a  man  of  straw :  it  is  the  lite> 
rary  altM  of  Baron  Munob-Bklunghacsen,  a  pretty  enough  same  for  tongues 
acoostomed  to  the  'sweetness  long  drawn  out'  of  German  polysyllables^  but 
not  BO  melodious  to  the  miinltiated  English  ear.  Baron  MtnrcH-BELLDrGBAissEir 
ts  an  Austrian  nobleman,  whose  dramatic  prodactions  give  him  a  high  plaoe 
among  the  living  authors  of  (Germany.  The  '  Son  of  the  Wilderness '  is  consid- 
ered his  most  sneeessfol  effort  It  was  first  bronght  out  at  Vienna,  in  January, 
1842.  Under  the  name  of  Inffcmar  it  has  been  performed  with  applause  on  the 
English  and  the  American  stagey  and  is  becoming  a  favorite.  Mr.  Aktbos^a 
translation  should  make  it  as  greai  a  favorite  in  the  closet  as  it  is  on  the  stage. 
It  is  a  remarkably  felicitous  rendeHng  of  German  verse  into  English  verse ;  good 
English  poetry  made  out  of  good  German  poetry.  To  our  thinking,  it  does 
entire  justice  to  the  beautiful  story  and  to  the  beautiful  poetry  of  the  originaL 
There  are  two  theories^  two  schools  of  translation:  there  are,  adopting  the 
terms  of  another  subject^  nominalists  and  realists  among  translators :  the  men 
who  render  the  word,  and  the  men  who  give  the  idea.  For  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  translating  the  words  is  always  a  translation  of  the  meaning: 
"^^at  is  called  a  literal  rendering  is  sometimes  absolutely  unintelligible.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  free  translation,  as  the  term  is,  is  in  danger  of  passing  the 
limits  and  running  into  paraphrase  and  commentary,  when  it  ceases  to  be  trans- 
lation. "Hie  union  of  the  letter  and  the  spirit^  of  the  form  and  soul,  of  a  foreign 
original,  is  a  combination  rare  indeed,  and  most  difficult  to  attain.  The  diffi- 
culty becomes  ten-fold  greater  when  the  original  to  be  translated  is  poetry, 
ospeeially  if  idiomatic  poetry;  above  all,  if  it  is  proposed  to  render  poetry  into 
poetry,  and  to  preserve  the  metrical  forms  of  the  original. 

The  English  has  not  been  generally  considered  the  easiest  language  to  trans- 
late into :  the  first  place  in  this  respect  has  been  conceded  by  scholars  to  the 
German,  while  the  flexibility  of  the  French  is  thought  to  give  it  also  the  supe- 
riority, although  a  great  German  philologist^  learned  in  the  comparative  anaUmty 
of  language,  has  pronounced  a  most  unqualified  encomium  of  the  copiousnea^ 
variety,  and  power  of  our  English  tongue. 
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There  are  two  or  three  works,  (hardly  more  than  two  or  three^)  which  have 
taken  their  place  as  the  cleunca  of  English  translation.  Couridoe*b  translation 
of  that  glorious  Trilogy  of  ScmLLEB,  or  rather  of  two  parts  of  it^  the  Piccolo- 
MINI  and  Wallenstein's  Deatb»  has  been  called  a  tranBfuiion  rather  than  a  trans- 
lation, so  completely  has  the  spirit  of  the  original  been  poured  out)  as  it  were^ 
and  recast  in  its  English  mould,  like  those  beautiful  yases  which  the  genius  of 
another  Englishman  has  shaped  from  potter's  clay,  so  like,  so  full  of  the  spirit 
of  the  original,  that  the  uninitiated  can  hardly  tell  the  Wedgwood  copies 
from  the  real  Portland  and  Warwick  Tases*  As  Schiller's  WALLsirsTEiir  is  hit 
greatest  drama,  that  in  whiteh  his  powers  have  their  freest,  fullest^  most  healthy 
play ;  free  from  the  crudeness  of  the  Robbsbs  ;  free  from  the  monotony  and  deda^ 
roation  of  the  Mart  Stuabt  and  the  Wiluax  Tell  ;  as  that^  in  shorty  which  he 
has  written  soihething  as  we  might  suppose  Shakspeare  would  hare  written 
had  he  lived  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  Coleridge's  translation  of 
Wallemstein  may  be  considered  not  only  as  his  greatest  poetical  production^ 
original  in  a  very  true  and  high  sense  of  the  term,  but  also  the  first  of  "RTiglinli 
translations  of  the  highest  order. 

When  we  say  that  to  this  order  Mr.  Akthon's  translation  of  the  '  Son  of  the 
Wilderness '  belongs,  we  mean  to  say  that  it  is  executed  in  the  spirit  of  that 
great  poetical  reproduction.  It  is  a  transfusion  of  the  beautiful  German  form 
and  soul  of  the  original  While  remarkably  close  to  the  letter  and  to  the 
metre,  the  English  verse  is  free,  flowing,  and  natural:  the  language  is  terse  and 
idiomatic;  and  the  idea  is  not,  in  a  single  instance  that  we  have  noticed, 
mutilated  or  changed.  In  one  or  two  places  which  the  translator  probably 
thought  a  little  too  broad  and  free  for  English  ears,  or  even  eyes,  he  has  omitted 
several  lines.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  only  departure  from  the  uniform  fidelity 
of  the  rendering.  Mr.  Anthon  has  done  more  than  the  humble  work  of  a  trans- 
lator :  he  has  produced  some  good  English  poetry,  which  reads  like  original, 
and  which  it  is  a  comfort  to  read  in  these  days  and  in  this  country  of  feeble  and 
fragmentary  poetic  effort,  and  of  efforts  to  express  the  inexpressible. 

The  story  of  the  '  Son  of  the  Wilderness '  is  striking  and  original  Apart  from 
the  interest  of  the  plot^  it  has  a  philosophical  and  historical  interest,  (although 
a  purely  domestic  tide,)  as  an  illustration,  in  the  concrete,  of  that  great  growth 
And  developement  of  modem  civilization  out  of  the  elements  of  Grecian,  Roman, 
and  Northern  cultivation,  character,  and  blood,  as  they  became  mixed  in  Gaul 
and  Western  Europe  about  the  era  of  Christianity.  The  scene  is  in  Gaul,  at 
Massilia,  the  modem  Marseilles,  one  hundred  years  after  it  was  founded  by  the 
Phooeans,  one  of  those  communities  of  adventurous  Greeks,  whose  enterprise 
in  lining  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas  with  their  colonies, 
finds  its  parallel  only  in  the  annals  of  American  colonization. 

InooxarIs  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  Teutonic  barbarians  (saving  the  memory  of 
our  fathers  I)  whose  predatory  raids  have  brought  them  near  Massilia.  Mtbon, 
the  Greek  armorer  of  the  town,  an  aged  man,  wandering  too  far  beyond  the 
walls,  is  taken  prisoner.  He  is  poor.  There  is  no  one  to  furnish  ransom.  The 
lawB  of  Massilia  forbid  inUrvmHon : 

<  on  tU  Uwfwrhid9  tc. 

Left  to  m  from  the  time  when,  but  Just  foaodM, 
MmmIU*  struggled  with  ber  barbsroos  neigtabon 

*  Bt  the  way,  why  does  Mr.  AnTiioif,  or  rather  FaisDRicH  Halw,  (for  we  obserre  the  Hme 
apelUiig  in  the  origlnsl,)  write  Massalla  Instead  of  MtHli*  f 
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In  desperate  owteit  for  ber  Infant  life ; 
T  was  then  decreed,  lest  anxious  care  Ibr  some 
MMit  JenfNudtae  the  safely  of  the  whole. 
And  prudence  share  the  fate  of  reckless  daring, 
Macsalfa  sboold  protect  her  dlliens 
Onljso  fer  as  her  walls'  shadow  readied.* 

No  body  is  eyen  willing  to  y enture  out  among  the  barbarians  to  propose  terms. 
Pakibxnia,  Mtbon's  yonng  and  beautiful  daughter,  had  been  sought  in  marriage 
bj  PoLTDOB^  an  old,  rich,  and  ugly  merchant.  His  suit  is  rejected  with  scorn, 
a  scorn  which  he  repays  with  bitterness  when  the  weeping  Pabibknia  implores 
in  tears  the  aid¥>f  his  purse  to  redeem  her  father,  promising  in  return  the  care 
end  devotion  of  a  nurse  —  every  thing  but  love.  There  is  no  help  for  Pasths- 
MiA  but  within  and  abcve.  With  the  aid  of  the  gods  she  will  go  herself  among 
the  barbarians.  She  will  find  the  way  by  their  guidance  to  the  lair  of  the 
lavages :  by  their  aid  she  will  find  a  way  to  the  savage  heart  of  their  chie£  She 
will  give  herself  a  ransom,  if  need  be,  for  her  aged  father. 

Hie  drama  opens  picturesquely  and  naturally,  Pabthknia  is  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  Aorju,  her  mother,  at  the  threshold  of  their  home.  She  is  spinnings  a  distaff 
in  her  hand,  a  basket  of  flax  at  her  side.    AcTJtA  speaks : 

ACTfA. 

*Bbt«iix  thee,  dilld,  that  Poltw>bii  Is  ridi, 
A  man  of  Tigoroua  years;  a  wfdower,  irue^ 
But  rich;  a  man  of  station  and  of  credit, 
And  oonrta  thee  for  his  wife. 

PAKTHENIA  (Hrincl. 

*  The  smi  Is  settings 
I*Te  spun  enough,  methlnkS)  for  this  day's  labor :, 
TheoliTes  at  oar  neighbor's  must  be  gathered, 
Andaol'Uhiemethiiher. 

A.CT^A. 

*No!  remain  I 
For  once  I  will  be  heard^  thon  gfddy  otiel 
Enough  have  childish  fnlUes  ft^aks*  cnprlces, 
Been  thy  ddight;  the  time  at  last  has  come 
To  moderate  thy  wild,  ina>nstant  nntare, 
And  seriously  give  heed  to  serious  words. 

PARTHBNIA  (finfiir  4mm  •gmlm). 

<.I*Ui]lBt*nli«^  mother. 

ACTJSA. 

<  So  thou  tell'st  me  ctct. 
And,  while  I  talk,  thy  truant  fenqr  roves 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  as  thou  Unself  art  wont," 


The  llre>long  day  in  chase  or  butterflies. 
*TiB  now  AiU  time  with  thy  spring's  yout' 
Tb  lay  up  fur  the  autumn.    Only  youth 


Wooa  love,  and  youth  Is  gone  before  we  think : 

But  the  sad  lot  of  the  unmarried  is 

A  lone  old  age.  and  every  ftiors  derision ; 

And  thto  lot  will  be  thine,  because  thy  mind 

Befoses  heed  to  sage  advice,  aiid  bids 

The  gods  deflanoe.    Mbdom  flrrt  of  all 

PUst  thou  rqlect 

PARTHEKIA. 

*  Why,  he  was  old,  and  lamc^ 
And  ne'er  spoke  but  to  chide. 


*BvAicvaatoo* 

PARTHENIA. 

*ao  redolent  of  beriie,  and  olla,  and  ointmenta  I 
To  be  with  him  waa  wone  than  to  take  physlol 
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ACT2BA  (iprhtging  if»  in  anger,  whtt*  Pmrthtnim  rtmtlnuet  M  9to). 

*Rlgbtl    Gotboaonl    Trandlbrtiiiieaiid«rrooil 
Repentance  never  fidled  to  wnil  on  Folly. 
Thou  Uiiuk*8t,  perlMpe,  that  on  thy  tree  of  Ufa 
There  blooms  for  thee  aoine  rare  and  wondroue  lol ; 
Forsooth,  thou  *rt  handsome,  and  canst  think  right  aomidly, 
And  rich,  ik>  doubL 

PARTHENIA  (ipringimg  t^). 

*  Yoong  am  f,  gay,  and  happy : 

(Embmeing  her  mutker.) 

My  mother  loves  me,  and  what  need  I  moret 

ACT^A. 

•  Loves  thee  I    Yes  I  though  so  lltUe  thoa  deaerr'H  It ; 

?f  all  the  gods  I  we  love  thee— heartily — 
et  no!  why  do  I  fold  thee  In  my  arms ? 
I  ha  angry  with  thee — bluerly     Away  I 
We  love  thee,  but  thou  hast  no  love  for  us ; 
T  is  but  to  brave  us  that  thou  wilt  not  many ; 
Thou  'st  taken  it  perhaps  Into  thy  head 
To  wait  tUl  the  man  in  the  moon  shall  come  to  woo  thee! 

VARTUESl A.   {after  mpmue). 

•  Mother !  1 11  tell  you  what  H  is  that  I  wait  for; 
Though  I  was  yet  a  child,  I  marked  it  well; 
You  spoke  to  me  of  Ukeo  and  Lbandbr, 
And  of  their  love ;  but  when  1  sought  to  know 
What  Love  might  be,  you  answered  with  a  smUe, 
And  told  me  how  Love  springs  up  and  waxes, 
And  shines  with  sudden  light  In  darksome  breasts, 
While  every  puls«  speaks  out:  *T  is  he !  he  bean 
Within  his  breast  a  portion  of  thy  soul! 

Oh  let  me  live  for  him,  and  with  him  perish  1 

These  were  your  words ;  I  heard  and  marked  them  well; 

And  then,  when  Mkdon  and  Evandbr  came 

To  woo,  I  laid  my  hand  upon  my  heart 

At  stolen  minutes,  hearkened  to  its  t>eating. 

Llateaed  and  listened,  but  my  heart  was  still ; 

And  so,  I  wait  unUl  it  speak  Its  wiU  t  * 

Presently  Poltdobb  conies  a-wooing: 

-^  *  Saa  how  he  strms. 
Tosses  his  head  and  throws  his  brow  in  wrinkles  1 ' 

PoLTDORi  must  haye  a  good  housewife : 

'T  *is  true  that  my  poor  CAiLiinca^s  loss 
Oan  never  be  repnired !    Dear,  fidthful  soul  I 
Bhe  knew  how  to  luy  up  I    But  ailer  all. 
The  armorer's  daughter  cannot  fail  to  make 
A  stirring  housekeeper.    If  1  choose  her 
I  *11  make  a  prudent  choice — why  see,  she  *s  here ! 
I  hail  this  meeting  as  a  h<ravenly  omen. 
Many  a  weighty  reason  ui^^es  me 
To  a  new  marriage :  first  of  all,  my  cbUdren. 

FARTHBKIA. 

•  Poor  orphans  1 

POLYDORE. 

*  They  I    Oh,  you  can  spare  your  pity  I 
A  dainty,  greedy  set  of  most  unruly. 
Rebellious  rogues !    And  now  shall  I  lay  out 
A  good  round  sum  of  m<tney  to  procure 
A  pedagogue  from  Samoa  or  Miletus? 
Is  not  rude  strength  best  tamed  by  gentleness? 
And  I  know  you  are  gentle.* 

Pabtiienia'b  answer  is  short  and  to  the  point : 

PARTHENIA. 


*  Yes  !  you  shall  have  an  answer.    Mark  me  well  I 
Seek  out  f       '  ""  *"  " 

At  any  I 
To  guard  your  house,  li 


yon  snail  nave  nn  answer.    marK  me 
tut  a  pedagogue  fbr  your  wild  brota, 
r  price.  where*er  one  mav  be  found ; 
ird  your  house,  look  well  to  locks  and 
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And  wb«n  yoa*re  dck,  yoa  II  And  at  yondtf  oonar 
A  huckster,  who  has  wholesome  herbs  oo  sq1& 
And  with  them  you  csu  make  your  own  slck-diaugfati ; 
But  know,  there  grows  on  e«nb  to  me  no  herb 
80  biUer  as  your  loathed  presence  I    Mark  tt  well ! 
This  is  my  answer,  may  It  now  content  you  I  * 

The  fatal  news  of  Mtbon's  capture  U  annoimcedL  The  TLmarch  (EUs  Honor 
the  Mayor)  of  Maflsilia  refuiee  aid  for  the  reason  we  have  stated.  And  now 
•omee  PoLTDoaifs  'revenges.'    Pabthkmu  is  at  his  feet: 

POLYDORE. 

*T»  even  so!  at  my  feet!  In  the  dusti 

PARTHENIA. 

'Forsdt  Ibrglve!  and  set  mv  father  fVee! 
I  *U  be  your  slave;  It'll  bincf  myself  to  serre  yon! 

POLTDOHE. 

/Jndeedq 

PARTHENIA. 

•  I*  11  MlhAilly  guard  house  and  goods, 
Nnne  your  old  age,  and  watch  over  your  children ! 

POLYDORE. 

*Areyoulneanertt    Will  you  reaUy  do 
AUlhatT 

PARTHENIA. 

*  All  that,  and  yet  more  I    Do  you  only 
Grant  me  one  thing;  set  my  dear  father  flwel 

POLYDORE  (HMftf^. 

*  Why,  let  me  see:  hfs  ransom  *s  thirty  ounces ; 
No,aol  T  were  a  bad  bargain !  Pmaman 
Who  takes  advice,  and  so  I  Ul  follow  yours  I 

I II  get  a  pedagogue  for  ray  wiM  brats, 

And  guard  my  house  with  trusty  locks  and  bolts ; 

And  when  1  *m  sick,  1  'U  buy  herbs  from  the  huckster 

At  yondw  comer ;  that  *s  my  belter  couree : 

But  as  for  you,  my  preitv.  scornful  one, 

Why  you  can  fVee  your  father  as  you  may  I 

Go  bind  yourself  as  slave  to  the  barbarians; 

00  what  you  please,  but  this  one  thing  grant  me: 

Leave  me,  my  Brier-Roee,  out  of  the  game! 

Now  I  have  hit  her  borne,  and  she  can  think  on  'L 
(£si(  in  tkt  huck-^omiuL) 

PARTHEKIA  (mlk^,*trlmg  FofpdonU  ttt  tptteh.  A«r  ristn  mndwvMMd  awa^  Jhrm  Aba). 

*  Go  and  exult!  and  fancy  that  despair 
Lays  hold  on  me,  and  that  thy  mockery 

Is  driving  my  deoponding  soul  to  madness! 
It  is  not  BO  I    Hen  leave  me  to  mv  sorrows^ 
But  the  gods  look  on  me  and  send  me  help  I 
Their  Inspiration  swells  within  my  breast, 
All  dangers  vanish,  and  no  ol)Jecl  looks 
Beyond  my  reach !    A  spirit  breathes  within  me, 
A  courage  thai  shall  lead  to  victory  1 
Thou  fbol,  that  thonght'st  to  sharpen  my  distress, 
The  gods  Impelled  thee  to  speak  thus  to  me! 
For  thou  hast  showed  me  the  dark  path  to  rescue, 
And  taught  me  how  to  break  my  fklher's  chains! 
Away !  awav  I    Night  *s  drawing  on  apace : 
Others  may  lay  their  weary  limbs  to  rest : 
Parthbmia,  up!  thy  morning-work  begins!' 

The  second  act  opens  in  the  wild  region  of  the  Cevennes^  among  the  hide-tenta 
of  the  sayages.  In  a  scene  of  much  power  two  of  the  great  national  Tie«8  of 
our  Teutonic  race  are  vividly  portrayed  in  the  persons  of  our  barbarian  fore- 
fathera.  The  rude  sons  of  the  wilderness  are  drinking  and  gambling.  A  quar- 
rel ensues,  which  Inoom ar,  who  has  been  reclining  apart,  summarily  pats  an 
end  to,  by  the  exercise  of  his  rude  authority,  backed  by  a  strong  aroou    Mean- 
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while  the  poor  old  armorer  is  kept  bosjr  serving  the  barbarians  with  flagons  of 
mead.    He  weeps  as  he  hands  Inoohab  the  flagon : 

TNOOMAR. 

•  What  are  yon  cry\ng,  (hr  t    Foolish  old  man  I 
Here  you  have  meat  and  drink  enough ;  you  aleep 
At  night  upon  toft  roo««,  and  when  we  *re  onoe 
At  home  a  Airaoce  shall  be  but  It  for  you ; 
Then  you  can  work  and  hammer  aa  of  old. 


And  live  aa  you  were  wont 

Ai 


nd  do  you  miaa  your  freedom  ? 
Why,  you  were  not  free  when  we  captured  yon : 
OM  age  had  you  under  hla  crippling  yoke, 
And  only  Strength  is  free,  only  louth  strong!' 


I 


Farther  to  comfort  him,  Iitookab  regales  the  old  man  with  some  of  the  '  peca- 
liar  institutions  *  of  the  Ligurians,  such  as  the  pleasant  custom  of  turning  aged 
Dersons  out  to  die  in  the  woods,  and  devoting  slaves  by  lot  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 

gods: 

*  i^TRBMOTH  Is  the  sum  of  life ;  when  strength  decaya. 
Our  life  Is  but  a  sword-hilt  withovl  blade, 

An  empty  quiver,  and  we  cast  it  from  ua  I' 

But  the  idea  of  the  sacrifice  touches  poor  old  Mtbon  to  the  quick : 

IN002£AF» 

*  YovTL  fate  depends  upon  the  will  of  him 
Who  gains  vou  as  his  portion  of  the  booty ; 
Yet  it  may  happen  that  you  fall,  by  lot, 

To  the  great  g^s,  as  their  part  of  the  plunder ; 
Then,  where  the  hallowed  stones  rear  weir  vast  circle, 
The  sacrlfldal  ax  must  lay  you  low. 

SITRON. 

*  Thb  sacriflcini  axe  1   Ah  me  1 1  feel  It 
Piercing  my  fleeh!    Ahmel 

IKGOUAR. 

*  Thou  fool,  thou  art  so  much  in  love  with  life, 

That  mourn^st  thy  freedom,  and  hast  ne*er  known  either ! 

The  home  of  Freedom  Is  in  our  fVee  air. 

She  dwells  among  our  woods,  upon  our  mountains 

She  draws  her  vital  breath !    And  as  for  life, 

This  which  we  lead,  one  moment  home,  then  here, 

To-day  no  care,  no  sparing  fur  to-morrow. 

The  chase,  the  feast,  the  battle,  and  the  danger. 

This,  this  is  life :  no  pleasure  is  like  this. 

When  the  veins  swell,  the  exulting  bosom  heaves  t 

But  you,  confined  within  your  gloomy  walls. 

Spend  all  your  days  in  sorrow  and  repining. 

MYfiOK. 

*  Master,  within  their  circuit  I  was  bom. 

There  Justice  dwells,  and  Law.  and  Social  Order : 
There  live  my  falthflil  wife,  and  my  dear  daughter ; 
T  is  there  1  have— or  did  have,  must  I  say  T  — 
All  upon  earth  on  which  my  heart  sets  store  t 

INOOUAR. 

*What?    Can  It  bet    Tears?    Hencel    Begone! 
For  women  ?    Tears  ?    Are  you  yourrelf  a  woman  T 
What  are  these  women  ?    Vain,  luxurious  things, 
Created  to  bear  children  and  be  slaves ! 
That  cast,  as  soon  as  ripe,  their  wanton  glances, 
That  crouch  around  the  Are,  and  suckle  Infanta. 
Look  at  themselves  In  brooks,  and  twine  their  hair! 
Were  I  a  god,  and  had  the  world  to  make, 
There  should  not  be  one  in  it  I ' 

Poor  Inoomar  I  He  little  knew  how  soon  his  barbarian  insensibility  was  to 
be  shaken.  But  of  this  and  other  remaining  matters  we  shall  speak  in  an  ensu- 
ing number. 
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Odtlikbi  or  Moral  Scibmcb.    By  Arciiivald  Albxawdkr,  D.  D^  late  ProfiBsmr  in  the  Tlie»- 
loglcal  Seminaiy  at  Prlnoeloii,  Nev-^leney.    In  one  TOlume:  pp.  272.   New-Yoik:  CsARue 

SCBIBIIBR. 

This  is  the  last  work  which  proceeded  from  the  lamented  author's  hand,  from 
which  has  eome  so  mnch  that  has  stamped  itself  upon  the  era  in  which  he  liyed, 
and  which  will  long  lire  after  him.  We  are  informed  that  in  the  dajrs  which 
immediately  preceded  his  peaceful  departure  out  of  the  present  life^  and  while 
his  powers  were  free  from  all  clouds  and  weakness,  he  spoke  of  these  papers  as 
nearly  prepared  for  the  press,  and  consigned  them  with  that  intention  to  two  of 
his  BonsL  His  brothers  in  the  ministry,  in  the  perusal  of  this  yolume,  '  will  re- 
cognize in  it  the  doctrines  and  arguments  which  characterized  the  author's  theo- 
logical method,  and  will  prize  it  as  a  comprehensive  syllabus,*  even  while  they 
may  miss  that  copiousness)  yivacity  and  warmth,  which  added  such  marked  effi- 
cacy to  his  oral  teachings.  'It  was  not  the  habit  of  Dr.  Alexander's  mind,'  ob- 
serves his  editor,  *to  load  his  discourses  with  learned  citation,  or  even  to  break 
the  continuity  of  his  analytical  discourse  by  unnecessary  sallies  against  oppo- 
nents.' Amidst  a  life  of  almofat  perpetual  reading,  of  which  he  held  the  results 
in  his  memory  with  singular  exactness  and  tenacity,  he  sought  and  presented 
truth  with  the  least  possible  quoted  aid.  Tie  book  before  us  is  one  of  elements; 
laying  down  principles^  clearing  the  statement  of  fundamental  questioni^  and 
marking  limits  around  the  science.  It  does  not  gather,  name  and  '  table  *  human 
duties^  but  lays  foundations  and  elucidates  principles.  It  is  positive  and  didac- 
tic rather  than  controversial ;  yet  the  editor  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  neverthe- 
less awaken  much  opposition  from  controversialists.  'No  one,'  he  adds^  how- 
ever, '  whatever  his  private  ^issent  may  be,  will  justly  complain  that  his  opinions 
have  been  treated  with  unfairness  or  rigor.'  The  execution  of  the  work  is  in 
the  eustonaary  style  of  neatness  peculiar  to  the  issues  of  the  popular  publish^. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  placed  in  type,  we  have  received  the  following  from 
an  esteemed  friend,  himself  an  accomplished  scholar  and  able  writer:  'Fifteen 
years  ago,  when  a  student  at  Princeton  College,  it  was  with  peculiar  delight 
that  we  beheld  the  venerable  Doctor  Alexander  ascend  the  pulpit  of  the  chapel 
on  a  Simday  morning.  It  was  a  pleasure  shared  by  two  or  three  hundred  young 
men ;  among  whom,  we  will  venture  to  assert^  that  from  the  time  when  he  be- 
gan to  speak  until  he  had  finished  his  discourse,  there  was  not  a  single  one,  capa- 
ble of  though^  whose  attention  was  not  profoundly  riveted.  Whether  his  text 
were  '  Rejoice^  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth  1 '  or  whether  it  involved  the  sub- 
tlest and  most  abstruse  questions,  he  came  immediately  to  the  point :  in  a  way  oC 
his  own  he  divested  the  subject  of  difficulty ;  he  presented  it  before  your  yeiy 
eye-sight  with  the  clearness  of  day,  in  words  perhaps  unwritten,  yet  elegant^ 
without  a  single  effort  of  ambition,  and  in  the  most  charming  simplicity.  There 
was  not  a  thought  not  consecutive ;  there  was  not  a  word  misplaced  or  eupex^ 
fluous :  he  stopped  exactly  at  the  right  place ;  and  young  men  as  we  were^  it 
was  a  matter  of  marvel  that  all  could  not  write  what  all  could  so  readily  eom- 
prehend.  His  style  is  not  exceeded  in  pureness  and  transparency  by  any  author 
in  the  English  tongue ;  and  if  for  that  alone,  he  might  be  studied  profitably  as  a 
model  of  clear,  simple,  and  unadulterated  Saxon.  His  'Evidences  of  Christi- 
anity* requires  at  present  no  comment  It  is  the  text-book  at  the  college;  a 
little  compact  volume,  printed  in  clear  type ;  and  in  comprehensiveness  and  sxm- 
ptieity  the  most  satisfactory  and  exquisite  on  that  subject  ever  written.    like  aD 
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which  he  ever  indited,  it  is  equally  fitted  for  the  wise  or  for  the  unlearned.  '  He 
that  runs  may  read.'  The  present  work  k  one  in  which  all  the  characteristict 
of  the  author  are  brought  to  bear  to  strip  of  seyerity,  to  translate  into  common 
terms  the  unknown  nomenclature  of  a  recondite  science,  so  as  to  make  it  a  hand- 
book for  youtli,  and  present  to  ordinary  comprehending  minds  the  statement  of 
elementary  principles.  The  whole  habit  of  the  author's  mind  fitted  him  for  tius 
ultimate  work.  His  very  simplicity  is  severity;  and  he  can  so  enunciate  the 
priudpia  of  the  science,  that  the  words  of  the  statement  almost  include  the  ar- 
gument and  the  proof.  The  necessary  illustration  is  most  wonderfully  succinct, 
giving  to  each  chapter  the  golden  nature  of  a  last  result    There  is  no  wastage.' 


PrTNAH*g  Femi-Moi«thlt  Libkakt  roa  TRAVBi.i.tite  Aifv  ma  Fiassivs.    WRiiia  ahd  Omit- 
TIK8.    By  TuoMAs  UooD.    In  one  Tolume:  pp.  Sift.    New- York:  GtoaoK  P.  Putnam  axd 

UOMPAMT. 

In  one  of  his  prefaces  to  the  several  editions  which  Hood's  'Whims  and  Oddi- 
ties' have  gone  through,  (wo  speak  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  O  pRisotAN! 
rather  than  its  title,)  the  author  observes:  *It  happens  to  most  persons,  in  occa- 
sional lively  moments,  to  have  their  little  chirping  fancies  and  brain-crotchets^ 
that  slip  out  of  the  meadow-land  of  the  mind.  I  have  caught  mine,  and  clapped 
them  up  in  paper  and  print,  like  grass-hoppers  in  a  cage.  The  judicious  reader/ 
he  adds,  '  will  look  upon  the  trifling  creatures  accordingly,  and  not  expect  from 
them  the  flights  of  poetical- winged  horses.'  Many  of  the  pieces,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  which  compose  this  volume  have  become,  from  their  quaintness  and 
humor,  more  or  less  familiar  to  the  public ;  but  the  following  we  do  not  before 
remember  to  have  encountered.  It  is  from  *A  Complaini  Against  Greatneta,* 
being  the  remonstrance  of  a  fat  bull,  which  would  be  echoed  by  hundreds  of  the 
poor  beasts  who  are  driven  through  our  cities^  if  they  could  but  speak.  The 
sly  hit  at  the  catachrestical  wording  of  the  annoimcement  in  the  catalogue  will 
not  escape  notice : 

*  I  AN  an  unrortunate  creatarp,  Ihe  most  wretched  of  all  tbat  groan  under  the  burden  of  the  flesh. 
I  am  fniniinK,  hb  they  any  of  kings,  under  my  opprenive  greatneaa.  A  miserable  Atlas,  I  dnk 
under  the  world  of—  myi>elf. 

*  But  the  curious  will  here  ask  me  for  my  name.  I  am  then,  or  ther  say  T  am,  *  Tke  Rwerrnd 
Mr,  Farmer^  a  four^earf-oid  JJtirkain  Or^  fed  by  himself,  upon  oil-cflke  and  mengel-wurzcl : '  but 
I  reM'mble  that  woriliy  agrlcultnrHl  Vicar  only  in  my  fbt  living.  In  pinin  truth,  I  fim  an  unhappy 
candidiite  for  the  show.  They  tell  me  I  am  to  bear  the  bell,  (as  If  1  had  not  enough  to  bear  al> 
ready  I)  hy  my  surnoMiiig  tonnage ;  and,  doubtless,  the  pnze^mblem  will  be  proportioned  to  my 
vnetisy  merits.  U  ith  a  great  Tom  of  Lincoln  about  my  neck— alaa!  what  will  it  comfort  me  to 
have  been  *  commended  by  the  judges?' 

*  Weiirisome  nnd  painful  wss  my  pilgrim-like  progresa  to  this  place,  by  short  and  tremulous  step- 
pings,  lilie  the  digitus  march  upon  a  dial.  My  owner,  Jealous  of  my  fat,  procured  a  crippled  drorer, 
with  a  witlierMl  limb,  fur  my  conductor;  but  even  he  hurried  me  beyond  my  breath  The  drawl- 
ing he:ir!«e  leit  nie  Inbfiring  behind :  the  ponderous  fly-wagon  passed  me  like  a  bird  upon  the  road, 
ao  tediouitly  slow  is  my  pace.  It  Just  sufficeth,  O  ye  thrice  happy  Oysters!  that  have  no  locomfr' 
tive  faculty  at  nil,  to  diMiiigiiish  that  I  am  not  at  rest.  Wherever  the  grass  grew  bv  Uie  way-sldei 
bow  it  tempted  my  nntuml  longings:  the  cool  bmok  flowed  at  my  very  foot,  but  this  short  thick 
nipck  forbade  me  to  eat  or  drink :  nothing  but  my  redmxlant  dewlap  is  likely  ever  to  graze  oa  tlie 
ground! 

*  IT  stalls  and  troughs  were  not  extant,  I  must  perish.  Nature  has  fffven  to  the  elephant  a  long 
flexible  tube,  or  trunk,  so  that  he  can  feed  his  month,  as  it  were,  by  his  no«e;  but  is  man  able  to 
funiish  me  with  such  an  implement?  Or  would  be  not  still  wlthhoM  it,  lest  1  should  prefer  the 
green  herb,  my  nni  nnil  delicious  diet,  and  reject  his  rank,  micavory  condiments ?  W  hitl  beasi,  with 
ftve  will,  but  would  refiair  to  the  sweet  meadow  for  Its  pasture ;  nnd  yet  how  grossly  is  be  labelled 
and  libelled?  Your  bovine  servant— in  the  catalogue  — is  a  *  Durham  Ox,  fed  hy  himself ,  (as  if 
he  had  any  election.)  upon  oihcake.* 

*  1  womfir  what  nipricinus  crnii,  with  an  eye  to  her  insatiable  grease-pot  and  kitchen  perquisites, 
gave  the  hint  of  this  system  of  slnll-Teeding  {  What  unctuous  Null  merchant,  or  candle-loving  Ma»' 
oovite,  made  this  grossuess  a  desideratum  ?   If  mine  were,  indeed,  like  the  fat  of  the  lender  suck- 
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VoK  piff,  that  delfcate  glaten!  there  iroiUd  be  reaion  for  its  unbounded  promotion;  but  to  see  tbe 
prlxe  Steele  loaded  with  that  rank  yeliow  abomlnutlon,  (the  lamp-Hirhters  know  its  relish,)  mlglLt 
wean  a  mnn  from  carolTorous  hablls  for  erer.  VerlJy,  It  Is  an  abuse  of  the  Christmas  holly,  the 
emblem  of  oM  Engllfih  and  wholesome  cheer,  to  plant  It  upon  such  blubber.  A  Kenllemanly  en- 
trall  must  be  driven  to  extreme  stralta,  Indeed,  (Davis*s  Straits,)  to  feel  any  yeaminffs  for  such  a 
meal ;  and  yet  I  am  told  that  an  assembly  of  gentry,  with  all  the  celebnsUona  of  full  bumpers  and 
a  blazing  cblmney-pot,  have  honored  the  broiled  slices  of  a  prize  bullock,  a  dishful  of  stringy  flbres, 
an  animal  eabbage>net,  and  that  rank  even  haih  been  sitisSed  wiih  its  rankuesa. 

*  Will  the  honorable  club,  whoee  aim  It  is  tlius  to  make  the  beastly  nature  more  beastly,  oonrider 
ai  this  matter?  Will  the  humane,  when  they  provide  against  the  torments  of  cats  and  dofcs,  take 
no  notice  of  our  condition  ?  Nature,  to  the  whales,  and  creatures  of  their  oorpulcnoe,  has  aligned 
the  oool  deeps ;  but  we  have  no  such  refUge  In  our  melUnga.  At  least,  let  the  stalWeeder  oonflne 
bta  system  to  the  uncleanly  swine  which  chews  not  the  cud ;  for  let  the  worthy  members  conoetve, 
on  the  palate  of  Imagination,  the  abominable  retuma  of  the  renise-llnseed  in  our  alter  rumlnatloDB. 
Oh,  let  us  not  suffer  in  vain !  It  mav  seem  presomplion  In  a  brute  to  question  the  human  wisdom ;  bat, 
trulv,  I  can  perceive  no  beaeficial  ends  worthy  to  be  set  off  against  our  sufferings^  There  most  be, 
metnlnks,  a  nearer  way  of  augmenting  the  perquisites  of  the  kitchen-wench  and  the  fireman— of 
killing  tfo^—  than  by  ezdting  them  at  the  expense  of  us  poor  blown-up  Oxen  to  a  naortal  inflation.* 

One  of  the  best  piroae-sketchea  in  the  book  is  that  entitled  '  Walton  Rediffimu, 
a  NeuhRiver  Selogve*  a  quaint  but  most  'telling'  satire  upon  the  enthusiasm  of 
inexperienced  trout^fishers.  The  cutS|  which  are  numerous  and  effeetiTe,  al- 
though coarse,  are  from  designs  by  Hood  himself  who  depreciatingly  deocribes 
them  as  '  rude  and  arUess^'  compared  with  other  sketches^  and  as  possessing  de- 
fects of  which  he  is  perfectiy  aware :  but»  he  adds,  *  when  Raphakl  has  bestowed 
seven  legs  upon  four  apostles,  Fixbeli  has  stuck  in  a  great  goggle-head  without 
an  owner,  and  Michael  Angelo  has  set  on  a  foot  the  wrong  waj,  he  hopes  that 
his  own  little  enormities  may  be  forgiren.' 


LomaiAWA :  its  RisToav  am  a  FaaNCH  CoLomr.  Third  Series  of  Lectures.  By  Chaklxb  Gataekb  . 
In  one  volume :  pp.  380.    New- York :  Joum  Wilkt,  Number  167,  Broadway. 

We  remember  briefly  and  inadequately  to  have  noticed  the  preceding  lectures 
of  the  series  of  which  these  are  the  continuation  and  the  conclusioiL  Hie 
entire  work  embraces  a  period  which  extends  from  the  discovery  of  Louisiaiia 
in  1769,  when  it  was  finally  transferred  by  the  French  to  the  Spaniards  in  tIt- 
tue  of  the  Fontainebleau  treaty,  signed  in  November,  1762.  The  whole  com- 
prises an  accurate  history  of  Louisiana,  as  a  French  colony.  The  writer  begsn 
the  work  with  the  intention  of  presenting  a  series  of  gossipping  and  entertain- 
ing lectures,  and  at  first,  while  his  facts  were  authentic,  his  imagination  was  by 
many  not  considered  to  be  idle ;  insomuch  that  his  style  was  criticised  by  some 
as  not  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  history,  and  to  partake  somewhat  too 
much  of  the  romantic  Indeed,  the  writer  himself  admits  that  he  attached  litUe 
importance  to  the  first  four  lectures  of  the  series ;  but,  struck  with  the  interest 
which  they  excited,  he  examined  with  more  care  and  sober  thought  the  flowery 
field  in  which  he  had  disported,  almost  with  the  buoyancy  of  a  school-boy. 
'  Checking  the  freaks  of  his  imagination,  that  boon  companion  with  whom  be 
had  been  gambolling,  he  took  to  the  plough,  broke  the  ground,  and  turned  him- 
self  to  a  more  serious  and  useful  occupation.'  The  change  is  observable  in  the 
seeond  series,  and  in  the  third  and  last  series,  now  under  notice,  it  is  still  nnore  dis- 
tinctly marked ;  the  style  corresponding,  as  was  meet,  with  the  authenticity  and 
growing  importance  of  the  events  which  the  writer  was  called  upon  to  record. 
M.  GATABftE  proposes  hereafter  to  write  the  history  of  the  Spanish  domination 
in  Louisiana  from  1769  to  1808,  when  was  effected  the  almost  simultaneous  ces- 
non  of  that  province  by  Spain  to  France,  and  by  France  to  the  United  Stalest 
Embracing  an  entirely  distinct  period  of  history,  this  will  prove  to  be  a  toI- 
ume  of  no  ordinary  historical  and  literary  interest 
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CoRRispoNDKNCB  OF  THs  Elder  Adamb.  —  Wo  8ubjoin  another  letter  from  the 
elder  Adams,  of  renowned  and  cheriBhed  memory,  which  we  have  receiyed 
through  the  same  thoughtful  and  obliging  source,  mentioned  in  our  October 
number : 

•  Quiiwy^  Juiu  17, 1817. 
*Dbar  Sir:  Accept  my  tbanlu  for  your  &yor  of  Uut  month.    The  asfe  airiTal  of  your  books 
has  quieted  my  conacfence. 

*  There  Is  nothing  within  the  narrow  compass  of  homan  knowledge  more  intercstlttg  than  the 
BObJect  of  your  letter. 

^If  the  Idea  of  a  goremment  In  one  centre  seems  to  be  STeiy  where  *  exploded,'  perhaps  some> 
thhkg  remains,  undefined,  as  dangerous,  as  plausible  and  pernicious  as  that  idea.  Half  a  million 
of  people  in  England  hare  petitioned  Psrllament  for  annual  Parliaments  and  universal  sufllragB. 
Another  account  says  near  a  million  of  people  have  petitioned  for  the  Theory  of  the  ConsUtntioo, 
which  they  contend  prescribes  annual  Parliaments  and  unirersal  suffrage. 

*  Parliament  Is  UKsnlmoas  against  them.  What  is  this  state  of  things  short  of  a  declaration  of 
war  between  the  government  and  the  people  f  And  is  not  this  the  picture  of  all  Europe  ?  Sov- 
ereigns who  modestly  call  themselves  legitimate,  are  coosptring  in  holy  and  In  unhallowed  leagoaa 
against  the  progress  of  human  knowledge  and  human  liberty. 

*  War  seems  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  between  government  and  people.  Were  the  latter 
vnited,  the  question  would  soon  be  decided.  But  they  are  every  where  divided  into  innumerable 
sects ;  whereas  the  former  are  united  and  have  all  the  artillery  and  bayonets  in  their  hands.  And 
what  is  most  melancboly  of  all,  an  appeal  to  anna  almost  always  results  in  an  exchange  of  one 
military  tyranny  for  another. 

*The  questions  concerning  universal  sufflrsge,  and  those  concerning  the  necessary  limitations  of 
the  power  of  suffrage,  are  among  the  most  difficult.  It  Is  hard  to  aay  that  every  man  has  not  an 
equal  right.    But,  admit  this  equal  right,  and  equal  power,  and  an  immediate  revolution  would 


Mn  all  the  nations  of  Europe  the  number  of  persons  who  have  not  a  penny  Is  double  to  those 
who  have  a  groat.  Admit  all  these  to  an  equality  of  power,  and  you  would  soon  see  how  the 
groats  would  be  divided.  Yet  In  a  tew  days,  the  party  of  the  pennies  and  the  party  of  the  groats 
would  be  found  to  exist  again,  and  a  new  revolution  and  a  new  division  must  ensue. 

*  If  there  Is  any  where  sn  exception  from  this  reaaoning,  it  la  in  America.  NevertheleaB,  there  is 
in  these  United  States  a  majority  of  persons  who  have  no  property  over  those  who  have  any. 

*  I  know  of  nothing  more  desirable  in  society  than  the  abolition  of  all  hereditary  distinctions. 
But  Is  not  a  distinction  among  votere  really  as  arbitrary  and  aristocratical  as  hereditary  distinctions  ? 
You  well  remember  that  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  the  Irish  patriots  asked  advice  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Dr.  Pkicb,  Dr.  Jsbb,  etc  These  three  great  statesmen,  divines,  and  philoso- 
phers, solemnly  advised  sn  univenal  suffimge.  Tracy,  In  his  review  of  Montksquiru,  adopts 
this  principle  In  Its  largest  extent.  A  party  among  mankind  countenanced  at  this  day  by  such 
nombera  and  such  names,  Is  not  to  be  despised,  neglected,  nor  easily  overborne. 
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*  There  ts  i  olhing  more  trralloiiBl,  absurd,  or  rkHeoloiu,  in  the  alght  of  phlloeophy,  tbaa  the  IdM 
of  kings  and  nobles;  yel  aU  the  naUons  of  the  eurth,  dvUized,  SBvage,  and  bnitiil,  have  adopted 
them.  Wbeiioe  this  universal  and  irresistible  propensity  T  How  ahall  it  be  controlled,  reatrained, 
corrected,  roodlfled,  or  managed? 

*  A  government,  a  mixed  govemroent,  may  be  ao  organized,  I  bope,  as  to  presence  the  Ilberly, 
equality,  and  fhilernity  of  the  people,  without  any  hereditary  ingredient  in  its  romposition.  Onr 
naUon  has  attempted  it,  and  if  any  people  can  aooompUsb  it,  it  moat  be  this;  and  maj  Go» 
Almiohtt  prosper  and  succeed  them  I 

*  I  have  seen  the  efforts  of  the  people  in  France,  HoUand,  and  England.  Tou  have  read  them 
In  all  Rurope.  We  both  know  the  result  What  is  to  come  we  know  not  My  penonal  intsrwi 
in  such  dfaqulsltlons  can  last  but  a  few  hours.    But  still  lumo  ••(«,  and  h^mo  1  shall  be. 

*  May  you  II  ve  to  a  greater  age  than  mine,  and  be  able  to  die  with  brighter  prospeeU  for  your 
species  than  can  faU  to  the  lot  of  Your  Mend,  Johh  adaks.* 

'Jakis  Masisov, 

^Montpelter^  Virginia: 


Another  Lktter  from  *tJp  tdb  River.* — Again  otir  friend  from  the  bankB  of 
the  Hudson :  and  well  may  he  write,  for  his  praises  every  where  aboand.  Of 
old  and  young,  in  town  and  country,  he  has  become  an  established  favorite ; 
and  tliat  *  mighty  engine  the  PRsas  *  sends  forth  his  lucubrations  on  their  snowy 
wings,  accompanied  by  such  comments  as  the  ensuing,  from  that  wliitest  and 
neatest  of  metropolitan  journals,  the  *  Daily  Timet : '  '  The  gem  of  the  October 
Kxickerbocker  is  the  *  Letter  from  Up  the  Hiver.*  It  is  full  of  the  country :  trees 
wave,  and  the  sweet  breath  of  new-mown  hay  is  therein,  with  touches  of  pathoe, 
humor,  and  good-hearted  feeling ;  while  through  all,  in  a  hidden  strain  of  mel- 
ody, like  a  clear  rill,  runs  the  ever-varying,  ctmning,  facile  style  of  one  of  the 
most  captivating  magazine-writers  of  the  day.' 

—  ^UptiU  River,  October^  IBSSt, 

*  When  my  Shanghai  began  to  lay  eggs,  I  preserved  them  scrupulously  as 
those  of  no  common  fowl,  and  placed  them  in  a  shallow  earthen  vessel  in  the 
cellar  to  be  ready  for  incubation.  She  sat  upon  fifteen,  all  moderately-sized,  of 
a  mulatto  color,  and  I  expected  fifteen  chickens  in  the  process  of  time.  Great 
was  my  impatience,  as  the  three  weeks  were  nearly  fulfilled,  and  I  watched  her 
upon  the  nest  from  day  to  day,  most  meekly  and  quietly  brooding.  One  day  I 
gently  lifted  her,  as  she  protested  with  subdued  clucking,  and  counted  only 
fourteen  eggs.  How  was  this?  'Fei^-o-ee-ah1  how  many  eggs  did  we  place 
in  this  nest  f  *  '  A-fifteen,  Sir.*  *  Here  are  only  fourteen :  what  has  become  of 
the  other?*  *I  do*know,  Sir.'  That  was  very  strange,  for  who  wouldrob  a 
hen's  nest  when  she  was  in  the  act  of  setting  ?  In  a  few  days  after,  only  thirteen 
remained,  on  which  I  suspected  that  some  sly  rat  had  watched  his  chance  and 
indulged  his  sucking  propensity.  But  it  presently  appeared  that  this  unnatunJ 
Shanghai  picked  them  to  pieces  and  ate  them.  One  morning,  in  consequence^ 
she  got  desperately  sick,  and  wandered  into  the  thick  weeds  of  the  garden,  pok- 
ing her  head  among  the  currant-bushes  and  burdocks,  where  she  remained  for 
some  hours,  until  every  egg  became  cold.  The  carpenters  who  were  making  the 
fence  told  me  to  take  her  by  the  legs  and  hold  her  head  downward.  I  did  eoi, 
stroking  the  feathers  of  her  neck,  when  the  egg  leaked  out  of  her  throat  She 
was  immediately  well,  and  resumed  sitting.  It  could  not  be  expected,  however, 
after  such  a  misfortune,  that  any  chickens  should  be  produced. 

'  One  day,  after  breakfast^  Flora  came  in  with  great  eagerness^  as  I  was  sip- 
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pmg  mj  second  cup  of  Mocha,  and  said  that  the  hen  had  a  chicken.  Sure 
enough,  on  going  beneath  the  shed,  I  could  hear  its  smothered  chirp ;  and  on 
raising  the  mother  up,  beheld  the  chick  as  yet  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  shell, 
but  quite  large  and  lively,  with  yellow  legs  slightly  feathered,  and  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Shanghai  breed.  I  went  into  my  study  to  fold  a  few  letters, 
and  on  returning  still  heard  the  cry.  Made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  garden  to  get  a 
cauliflower  for  dinner.  When  I  came  back,  the  yoice  of  the  chicken  was  no 
longer  heard.  Lifted  up  the  hen,  and  found  the  little  thing  stone  dead:  took  it 
up,  examined  it  for  a  minute,  and  threw  it  upon  the  straw.     Pshaw  I 

'When  the  next  chicken  was  hatched,  I  went  out  to  take  it  away  to  put  it  in 
a  basket  in  the  fire-place  and  feed  it '  out  of  hand,'  and  learned  to  my  surprise 
that  Shanghai  had  eaten  it  up  1  That  the  sayage  and  irascible  sow  will  devour 
squeaklings  is  a  fact  well  known.  That  the  hen,  that  very  figure  and  illustra- 
tion of  maternal  tenderness^  is  sometimes  guilty  of  the  same  act;  never  before 
came  to  my  knowledge.  Out  of  fifteen  eggs  my  Shanghai  has  only  two  chickens, 
who  go  tottling  about,  stumbling  and  bungling  over  the  little  hillocks :  a  small 
brood,  and  I  am  afraid  that  these  will  fall  victims  to  casualty  or  a  sly  rat  It 
is  very  hard  to  be  guarded  with  any  certainty  against  a  sly  rat  He  has  a  pok  • 
ing  nose,  a  peeking  eye,  a  ransacking  smell,  an  inaudible  foot-fall ;  and  added 
to  all,  a  consummate  unprincipled  judgment  Before  you  know  it,  he  has  sucked 
your  eggs,  gnawed  your  hams,  or  emptied  your  oil-betty.  Good  rat-catchers 
are  much  wanted  throughout  Christendom. 

'MoKDAT. — As  I  walked  from  the  post-office,  on  the  borders  of  the  stubble- 
fields,  and  read  papers  by  the  way,  an  incident  befel — not  that  I  walked  off 
a  bridge,  or  saw  my  name  in  print;  but  happening  to  lift  my  eyes  from  the 
page,  and  look  up  in  the  sun,  I  sneezed  as  if  I  had  taken  a  pinch  of  rose-scented 
snuff.  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  as  I  grow  older  I  sneeze  with  redoubled  vio- 
lence, sometimes  as  if  it  would  really  tear  me  to  pieces.  Souie  people  cannot 
make  a  noise  in  any  other  way ;  and  one  old  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  has 
a  fit  of  this  kind  every  Sunday  morning  in  church,  the  whole  fit  including  seven 
successive  sneezes  of  the  most  violent  kind.  But  this  is  not  the  incident  Scarcely 
had  I  sneezed,  when  a  peal  of  puerile  laughter  broke  upon  my  ear ;  and  turning 
round,  I  beheld  a  small  boy  with  blue  eyes,  having  a  little  bundle  and  a  Mal- 
tese kitten  in  his  arms.  '  Oh,'  said  he, '  when  you  sneezed,  those  pigs  in  the  field 
ran  as  fast  as  they  could  go  1 ' 

'The  boy  had  such  a  happy  face,  was  in  such  a  chuckling  mood,  so  free  from 
care  and  so  disposed  to  talk,  that  I  folded  up  the  manunoth  sheetSi  so  full  of  sar- 
casm and  rebuke,  to  be  edified  as  with  the  bright  pictures  of  a  primer  or  little 
book.  Before  advancing  the  length  of  a  corn-field,  he  opened  his  budget — not 
the  little  bundle  in  which  his  worldly  goods  were  enclosed  within  a  cotton  ker- 
chief, but  the  budget  of  his  history — and  told  me  all  things  that  ever  he  did: 
what  was  his  name ;  that  his  parents  were  dead ;  that  he  was  born  in  Hamp- 
shire; that  he  was  twelve  years  old;  that  he  could  read;  that  he  had  been  to 
Sunday-school ;  that  he  was  now  out  of  place ;  and  that  he  was  on  a  journey. 

* '  How  far  are  you  going,  my  little  man  f  * 

'  *To  Rochester,  Sir.* 

•  'That  is  a  great  way  for  you  to  travel    How  much  money  have  you  got  f 

'  'I've  got  a  shilling,'  said  he,  laughing  with  great  glee;  'I'm  going  to  keep 
that  till  to-morrow,  to  buy  my  dinner  with.' 
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* '  Yes ;  but  when  yon  travel  on  the  rail-road  yon  ninat  pay  a  dollar  or  twa 
What  will  yon  dot* 

*  <0h,  I  '11  tell  them  that  I  want  to  go^  and  they  11  let  me.' 

'It  was  in  yain  that  I  oonld  impress  npon  his  apprehension  that  he  was  yen- 
taring  far  npon  a  little  capital ;  for  he  soon  burst  into  another  fit  of  gay  langk- 
ter,  as  he  held  up  the  kitten  and  changed  the  theme. 

' '  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  kitten  f  *  said  L 

'  *  Oh,  I  do  as  erery  body  tells  me :  my  mistress  told  ma  to  take  her  a  mfle 
and  let  her  ga' 

'Haying  now  arriyed  at  my  own  gate,  I  told  him  to  let  the  Maltese  looser  and 
she  ran  mewing  along  the  garden-fence.  When  I  caught  her,  and  brought  h«r 
into  the  kitchen,  I  found  that  she  was  blind.  'The  world  is  generoas»'  thought 
I,  '  to  send  a  little  boy  on  foot  three  hundred  mUes  with  a  shilling  in  his  pockety 
and  make  him  drop  a  blind  kitten  by  the  way  T 

'Sunday  MoaiONa — When  the  sun  rose  this  morning,  a  white  smoke^  like 
that  which  uprises  from  the  crucible  of  the  alchenust»  covered  the  whole  earth; 
and  as  Hon  eros  expresses  it,  yon  could  see  about  as  far  as  a  stone's  cast^  sap- 
posing  that  the  stone  were  not  thrown  from  a  sling.  When  to  the  tintinnabula- 
tion of  the  breakfast-bell,  inTiting  to  appease  a  gentle  appetite,  (how  different 
from  the  stunning  gong  which  calls  whole  gangs  to  '  rayen  like  a  wolf  I ')  when, 
as  the  volatile  spirit  of  coffee  came  through  the  key-hole  and  brooded  over  the 
pillow,  from  which  I  awoke  refreshed,  I  passed  down  the  broad  and  polished 
oaken  stair-case  which  adorns  my  friend's  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
and  stepped  upon  the  piazza,  all  was  a  blank.  Of  the  infinite  beauties  of  Nm- 
tore,  which  seemed  to  have  taken  the  white  veil,  not  one  was  visible,  save  a 
few  blue  morning-glories  on  the  porch,  on  the  hither  edge  of  this  vapory  sea. 
Blue  is  a  hopeful  color,  not  properly  the  badge  of  dejection,  nor  to  be  '  worn  in 
the  button-hole  of  a  jaundiced  man.'  While  the  winter  lingers.  Blue-bird  first 
carols  on  the  unbudding  bough ;  while  the  snow  yet  remains  in  patches,  Violet 
ventures  to  peep  out  on  the  cheerless  scene ;  while  the  clouds  hesitate  to  depart 
the  blue  sky  gives  a  little  hope ;  blue  eyes  beam  on  me  with  the  greatest  tender- 
ness; and  so  I  thought  when  Morning-glory  first  greeted  me  on  the  dewy  porch. 
Methinks  that  morning-glory  has  not  received  its  meed  of  justice,  O  my  friend  I 
It  is  not  enough  bepainted  in  pictures,  or  celebrated  in  song :  it  is  too  often  put 
off  with  a  mere  bean-pole  for  support^  or  with  an  ungainly  stick ;  discarded  from 
porch,  arbor,  trellis,  bower,  net-work,  floral  temple,  aerial  garden-arch  and  ar- 
chitecture ;  given  up  to  the  tender  mercy  and  support  of  coarser  plants ;  yet  it 
affords  the  best  moral  lesson  among  the  flowers^  for  it  shuts  up  early,  without 
even  a  taste  of  mountain-dew,  and  you  have  never  seen  it  blue  at  night.  Why 
do  n't  you  laugh  f 

'At  the  hour  of  ten  my  friend's  carriage  was  at  the  door ;  a  plain  oblong  bos; 
without  top,  fit  for  the  country ;  painted  of  a  subdued  claret-color,  mounted  upon 
springs,  in  which  his  plump  and  rosy  children  climbed,  gleefully  delighted  to 
ride  to  church ;  and  as  we  took  our  seats,  just  then  the  powerful  sun  controlled 
the  day;  while  in  many  a  graceful  folding,  looping,  and  festooning,  the  mis^ 
curtain  rose  upon  the  enchanting  scene.  There  in  the  fore-ground,  at  the  base 
of  that  clean  slope,  grassy  lawn,  Hudson,  river  of  rivers,  rolled ;  and  as  I  stood 
on  the  piazza,  with  prayer-book  in  my  hand,  I  noticed  that,  with  respect  to  its 
width,  it  was,  like  'ill  of  Gaul,'  divided  into  three  paH&    First,  near  the  shore 
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a  great  extended  mirror,  smootli,  glassy ;  then  a  roughened  channel ;  and  oppo- 
eite»  beneath  the  impending,  wood-crowned  banks,  a  Stygian  stream,  full  of 
nhadows.  It  was  Indian  summer,  (short-lived  season !)  belted  betwixt  sweltering 
heats  'and  arctic  ice,  and  every  hour  of  its  golden  days  is  blissful  and  balmier 
than  balm — 'from  mom  to  noon,  from  noon  till  dewy  eve,'  all  luxury  and  de- 
light Oh,  the  sun-rising  out  of  that  sea  of  silvery  vapor,  where  one  by  one  the 
mounfain-tops  reveal  themselves  in  grandeur ;  surmounting  pine  and  conic  sum- 
mit  down  to  the  expansive  base,  where  runs  the  flashing  rill ;  while  all  within 
the  Bcooped-out  hollows  the  mist  still  rolls  in  snowy  gulfs,  till  the  meridian  splen- 
dor of  the  sun  dispels  the  illusion  I  Oh,  the  blue  hazy  atmosphere^  tender  as 
beams  of  the  full-risen  moon,  softening  those  pictures  of  the  earth  which  only 
eyes  like  Claudius  know  how  to  fix  and  pencil  down !  And  oh,  the  luxury  of 
life  on  such  a  day — Sabbath  of  Sabbaths!  The  tinkling  kine  go  down  tha 
vale,  and  all  the  pastoral  picture  satisfies  the  sense ;  while  from  the  distant  spire 
the  *  bells — bells — bells!*  come  hovering  on  the  air  with  sweeter  melod/I 

*  Winding  about  the  grassy  slope  we  came  into  the  woods,  talking  of  Trrro 
Lnnus — something  turned  the  conversation  that  way  —  and  passed  through  a 
rustic  gate,  whose  hinges  were  of  green  wither  and  pivoted  upon  a  stump ;  mas- 
ter-piece of  the  farmer's  art,  the  extempore  composition  of  a  half-hour,  when  hia 
hatchet  was  unemployed  in  the  woods.  So  ingeniously  is  it  put  together,  that 
the  elbows  and  crooked  part  of  the  wood  seem  to  have  been  predestined,  and 
to  have  grown  up  in  their  gnarled  and  knotted  crookedness,  for  the  exprees  pur- 
pose of  that  gate.  If  I  had  as  good  a  hand  as  an  eye,  I  would  draw  it  upon 
this  paper,  as  a  very  pleasing  object  to  look  upon;  for  when  in  the  course  of 
taking  a  ride  you  are  interrupted  by  such  a  gate,  it  well  repays  for  the  trouble 
of  opening  and  shutting;  to  find  the  tokens  of  talent  and  artistic  skill.  That's 
a  charming  ride  through  those  woods  in  the  spring;  when  the  sassafras,  the  birch, 
and  all* the  aromatic  woods  are  bursting  their  plump  buds,  and  when  the  tender 
gra]>e  gives  a  good  smell.  It  is  so  in  the  midsummer.  Coolness  resides  in  those 
deep  dells;  hollows  scooped  out*  where,  as  you  look  down  by  the  way,  you  must 
drop  a  plummet  very  deep  before  it  would  reach  the  tops  of  the  lofty  oaks,  or 
sink  among  the  thick  green  foliage  of  the  trees.  The  oak  throws  its  over-mas- 
tering arms  above  you,  and  exhibits  its  crown  beneath.  These  are  the  snuggest 
nestling  spots  for  birds.  Here  the  gray  squirrel  throws  his  ornamental  tail  above 
his  back,  or  picks  a  hazel-nut  with  delicate  grace ;  and  the  mischievous  blue-jay 
dives  into  the  thickest  shades  with  a  sharp  scream,  that  guilty  bird! 

'Riding  on  that  pleasant  Sunday  morning,  as  presently  we  passed  beneath  a 
canopy  of  chestnut  boughs,  we  heard  again  the  tinkling  water-brooks  and  Sun- 
day bells.  The  mountains  which  gird  us  in  on  every  hand  are  now  changing 
in  their  foliage  from  the  many  varieties  of  green,  which  belong  to  spring  and 
summer,  to  the  triumphal  colors  which  mark  the  spanning  rain-bow  or  the  set- 
ti ng  sun.  Among  all  the  trees  the  pepperidge  now  distinguishes  itself  even  beyond 
the  maple  for  its  superb  tints.  The  intermingling  of  purple  with  the  yet  green  tops 
of  the  locust-groves  is  indescribably  rich,  or  with  the  orange-yellow  of  the  oak, 
around  which  the  American  ivy  is  entwined,  or  hangs  in  festoons  upon  the 
fences ;  knd  wherever  the  eye  turns,  the  intermingling  of  rain-bow  colors  is  seen 
on  every  hand.  But  you  must  travel  farther  north  to  see  the  pomp  of  the  dying 
year,  "bo  you  remember  that  'Ride  through  the  Gulf,'  written  by  Gaxolvs 
Brooks?    It  is  a  sumptuous  account 

'At  this  season,  so  voluptuous  in  its  softness^  some  apple,  plum,  peach,  and  pear 
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trees  venture  to  bloom  anew.  I  have  Bomctimes  found  the  ripe  strawberry  in 
the  open  air.  'Doubtless  God  might  have  made  a  better  berry/ says  an  old 
writer, '  but  he  never  did ; '  and  so  I  thought  when  taking  a  last  leave  in  the  fall 
of  the  exquisite  flavor  of  that  fruit  of  fruits.  I  made  a  basket  of  the  dry  husks 
of  corn,  placed  therein  a  handful  gathered  with  patient  industry  among  the  red 
and  decaying  leavea  Now  also  do  the  grapes  abound.  Isabella  and  Catawba 
Tie  in  purple  blush,  but  Scuppernon^  is  too  effeminate  for  the  cold  North.  Not 
long  ago  I  walked  under  a  glassy  dome,  with  the  most  glorious  clusters  above 
my  head,  transparent  to  the  very  heart  and  bursting  their  tender  skins  with 
juice.  A  rill  of  great  transparency  really  oozed  from  the  corners  of  my  mouth ; 
and  as  the  generous  host  gave  me  by  the  stem  a  full-grown  bunch,  1  ate  them 
with  a  feeling  of  self-reproach.  How  many  a  sick  and  parched  mouth  would 
have  been  revived  by  what  I  wantonly  ate  up  with  the  most  abandoned  lux- 
ury! "Piese  ore  for  the  tables  of  the  rich;  but  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
vine-clad  hills  shall  be  a  feature  in  the  glorious  land,  and  the  vintage  a  festive 
season  to  the  sons  of  toil.  Then  shall  Nature  perfect  the  convulsive  effort  to 
alleviate  a  mighty  wrong.  Baochits  and  Cerbb  shall  be  made  friends.  But  what 
are  those  golden  balls  in  yonder  stubble-field,  among  the  standing  stacks  of  corn  I 
Pumpkins,  my  friend.  Of  tliese  the  crop  is  plentiful  and  good ;  and  though  I  do 
not  like  the  ordinary  pumpkin-pie,  far  be  it  from  me  to  rejo'ce  not  in  the  pros- 
pects of  those  who  do.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  set  up  your  own  taste  as  a 
standard  for  the  world.  Never  did  this  crop  more  dot  the  fields ;  and  I  can 
assure  you,  that  it  is  a  sight  at  least  to  feast  the  eye  where  you  behold  the  dis- 
tant slope  all  covered  with  the  auriferous  fruit  of  this  vine;  while  I  can  antici- 
pate  in  my  heart  the  full  sentiment  of  a  New-England  Thanksgiving. 

'We  must  make  the  most  of  mid-summer,  the  most  of  Indian  summer,  the 
most  of  splendid  October;  for  with  the  fall  of  the  leaf  the  pastoral  feeling  will 
subside,  and  it  is  hard  to  write  an  Idyl  by  a  stove.  But  now,  as  I  pass  through 
the  woods  or  explore  the  bottom  of  dells  like  the  aforesaid,  I  can  with  my  whole 
heart  draw  out  the  ivory  tablets,  silver-clasped,  which  you  gave  me,  what  time 
we  wandered  into  Bonfanti'a  on  a  pleasant  day,  and  sitting  down  on  some  stumps 
some  rock,  some  bank  where  the  living  waters  gush,  endeavor  to  transcribe  a 
little  of  the  feeling  which  I  had  in  full  force  when,  a  boy,  I  read  Tdeocsttds 
and  Mosciirs,  and,  when  a  man,  I  revelled  and  'spreed'  in  sweet  Wiluam's 
Midsummer  Night*s  Dream.  Yiroilius  in  his  Eclogpies  could  never  stir  up  in  me 
rich  sylvan  spmpathies,  or  lull  me  in  a  dream.  In  vain  did  he  talk  of  cheese 
and  chestnuts,  fleeces  and  kine.  I  never  could  hear  the  bells  tinkle  on  his  herds.. 
EoLOOA  is  not  Idyl.  He  does  well  by  piiu  iExEAS^  but  not  quite  so  well  by 
GoRTDOx,  and  Damjctar,  and  Tttteus,  and  all  that  set  Only  one  line  still  tarries 
on  remembrance,  and  comes  up  involuntarily  on  the  tongue : 
*  Ttttrk  dum  redeo,  brerls  est  via,  pasoe  capcUaa.' 

'I  saw  something  in  the  woods  to-day  which  struck  me  sentimentally:  is  it 
worth  mentioning? — a  dead  catydid  at  the  bottom  of  a  clear  spring.  Numbed 
by  the  frosty  nighty  from  a  sublime  height  he  fell  into  this  glassy  sarcophagus^ 
where  his  green  body  was  laid  out  on  little  white  pebbles,  swathed  in  lym{il^ 
fit  sepulchre  for  a  nightingale  or  a  catydid.  When  you  hear  tlie  hoarse  cicada 
sing  in  the  sweltering  heats  of  August,  soon  after  look  for  temperate  nights;  and 
by  the  time  the  lightning-bugs  have  ceased  to  twinkle  on  the  mead,  and  casual 
glow-worms  shine  with  a  dull  lustre  in  the  path,  you  may  expect  the  welcome 
music  of  the  catydids,  who  love  to  congregate  in  the  willow-groves^  ever  re- 
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pealing  that  mournful  story  of  the  broken  bottle ;  and  the  rule  is,  that  when 
the  first  frosts  whiten  the  earth  they  hush  their  song.  We  had  some  nipping 
nights  not  long  ago,  and  sat  in  the  cheerless  rooms  with  a  mournful  feeling  of 
the  decaying  year.  But  again  the  windows  and  doors  are  flung  wide  open  in 
the  heayenly  nights ;  round  as  young  Nobval's  shield  the  full  moon  rides  aloft^ 
and  feebly  and  in  fewer  numbers  the  catydids  resume  their  song. 

'Give  me  any  music  but  the  mosquito's  roundelay,  say  L  I  haye  watched 
them  on  my  hand  until  their  bodies  became  litUe  red  globules,  like  the  bottles 
in  the  windows  of  an  apothecary's  shop.  After  observing  curiously  for  some 
time  the  play  of  their  delicate  antlers  and  white  speckled  legs,  like  the  state- 
prisoners'  breeches  at  Sing-Sing,  you  would  hardly  kill  one  of  these  more  than 
you  would  your  own  child,  because  he  has  your  own  blood  in  his  yeins.  We 
haye  hardly  been  bothered  with  a  mosquito  among  these  mountains  this  sum- 
mer :  but  when  I  staid  in  town  the  other  night,  only  one  of  these  tormentors 
interrupted  the  rest  of  a  tired  man.  I  laid  my  deliberate  plan  to  depriye  him 
of  life,  indulging  him  for  a  long  time  in  his  far-away  hummings,  his  flights  to 
the  ceiling  and  return,  his  circling  movements  overhead,  his  tipping  touches  and 
retreat,  until  the  moment  should  come  for  a  fair,  well-ordered  slap,  which  should 
stop  his  music  for  the  night  But  amiable  humor  was  well-nigh  worried  out  in 
waiting  for  revenge.  Now  he  alighted  on  my  knuckle,  now  on  my  finger's  end 
Just  outside  the  nail,  on  the  eye-lid,  on  the  lip,  on  the  lappet  of  the  ear,  till  last 
of  all,  he  ventured  to  apply  his  sucking  apparatus  to  a  cheek  somewhat  pale 
and  ill  supplied  with  blood.  Then  did  I  slap  my  face  as  it  has  not  been  slapped 
since  puerile  days.  'Have  you  killed  him  I '  said  L  '  I  have,'  replied  I,  speak- 
ing to  myself  and  forthwith,  satisfied  with  the  exploit,  fell  into  a  tranquil  sleep, 
dreaming  of  woods,  and  fields,  and  water-brooks^  and  pleasant  scenes.'  ,.  w.  •. 


'A  Wmrasa  *A8  was*  a  Wctniss'  is  described  in  the  'Spirit  of  the  Timet*  in  a 
most  felicitous  manner.  Professional  engagements  required  the  writer's  presence 
in  a  circuit-court  which  was  then  in  session  in  one  of  the  villages  of  a  midland 
county  of  the  'Empire  State ; '  and  'during  the  term  an  incident  occurred,  which 
may  be  interesting  if  not  useful  to  those  legal  gentlemen  who  are  partial  to  the 
study  of  the  'laws  of  evidence.'  The  case  tried  was  one  in  which  a  question 
arose  as  to  personal  property,  claimed  to  have  been  sold  some  time  previously 
under  an  execution,  and  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  called  a  witness  to  establish 
the  fact  of  the  sale.  The  following  '  evidence '  was  elicited  on  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  the  witness : 

*  QussTioH  BT  C0UN8KL : '  Sir,  yon  gay  you  attended  Che  sale  on  the  exeentlon  spoken  of.  Did 
yon  keep  the  minates  of  that  aaleT' 

« WiTNBff :  «Don*t  know,  Sir,  but  I  did:  donH  reooUeet  whether  /  kept  the  minntea,  or  the 
tfierUi;  or  no  body.    I  think  It  was  one  of  na.^ 
'  CouM 8K  L :  '  Well,  Sir,  will  yon  tell  me  what  artlcleB  were  sold  on  that  exeentlon  ?  > 

*  Here  the  witness  hesitated,  not  willing  to  commit  himself  by  going  into  particulars)  untn  thA 
patience  of  the  coansel  became  exhausted,  and  ho  pressed  a  special  intetrogatoiy. 

*  CoimsKL :  *  Did  you  on  that  occasion  sell  a  threshing-machine T' 
» WiTKKSB :  *  Yes,  I  thhik  we  did.' 

*  CouxsK  L :  *  I  wish  yon  to  be  positive.    Are  yon  rare  of  It  T  * 

*  WiTRKSs :  'Can H  say  that  I  am  snre  of  it;  and  when  I  oome  to  think  of  it,  I  don*t  know  h 
wedkl:thlnkwedldnV 
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*  Counsel  :  *  Will  yon  swetr,  then,  that  joa  did  m(  idl  omT* 

•WrriiKBa:  'No,  Sir;  do n*t  think  I  would:  forlGUiHaywheCharwedldordldnV 

*  OoniitKL :  *  Did  yoa  idl  a  honeiM»irer  T ' 
*WrrNBtt:  *HorB»powgfT* 

*  CovMtKL :  *  Tea,  hono^wwer  I  * 

*  WiTMKsa :  *  Hone-power !  WeD,  it  aeems  to  me  we  did.  And  then,  it  seems  to  me  we  did n\ 
I  donH  AMtp  now  as  I  can  reooDect  whether  I  lemembor  there  was  anj  borseiKmer  there:  and  If 
there  wasn't  any  there,  I  cant  say  whether  we  sold  It  or  not:  bat  I  don*t  tknJs  we  did:  Iboi^h 
it  may  be,  perhaps,  that  we  Hd^  9HiBr  all.    It's  some  time  sfo,  and  I  dontilke  to  say  eertalnly.' 

*  OoFHSBL :  *  Weil,  perhaps  yon  ean  teD  me  Ihia:  Did  you  sell  a  taminffoUl?' 
*WrraBss:  *Tes,Bir,  wesoldaftumio^milL   I  gaen  I  am  sore  of  thak' 

*Couksbl:  *  Well,  yoa  swear  to  that,  do  yoa  f— that  one  thing,  though  I  do  nt  see  It  on  the  BsL* 

*  WrrKKsa :  *  Why,  I  may  be  mistaken  aboat  it:  peihapa  I  am.  It  may  be  it  was  sosae  body 
else's  Ihnning^mlU  at  some  other  time :  not  sore.' 

« CorasiL  (t«  a«  Cntrt)  :*  I  should  like  to  know,  may  it  pleaae  the  Ooait,  what  this  witnern  dast 
know,  aiiif  what  he  is  a«rc  •/.* 

*  WiTNKss  ((0  Counsel):  ^  Well,  Sir,  I  know  one  thing,  that  I'm  sare  of;  and  that  is,  that  on 
that  sale  we  soki  either  a  tkre§king^maekin9t  or  a  k^rt&fomtrj  or  Afannin^mttl,  or  one,  or  al^  or 
uiithtr  of  them,  bat  I  don't  know  whiefal' 


Qe  Ctiititts  Supers* 

OK     TBB    BABIT8     OV     IBtBR-MBlV. 

'In  what  part  of  her  body  stands  Ireland T*  BsaxsrsAiM. 

Thb  Green  iaUnd  of  Erin,  which  should  more  properly  bo  calle(l'*f;he  Red 
island  of  Ire,  is  dtoated  on  the  north-west  coast  of  EngUmd.  It  is  about  two 
hundred  and  seyentj-eight  miles  in  length,  bj  one  hundred  and  fiftj-fiwe  in 
breadth,  differing  therein  from  the  brogue  of  the  eoxmtry,  which  is  as  broad  ts 
it  is  long.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  race  known  familiarly  as  Irishmen.  Its  princi- 
pal exports  are  linens,  whiskey,  and  emigrant^  the  two  latter  usuallj  going 
together,  the  former  by  itsel£  It  is  also  famous  for  its  breed  of  bulls^  a  speci- 
men of  which  was  exhibited  at  Mr.  Lewis  G.  Mobjub^s  cattle-sale  on  the  nintii 
day  of  June  last  Speaking  of  the  'Lord  of  Erthouo;'  one  of  his  imported 
bullae  he  says,  in  his  catalogue,  the  name  of  Matnabd  or  Ertholh^  as  associated 
with  short-homi^  is  as  expressiye  almost  as  Mount-Temon  is  connected  with  the 
Father  of  his  Country  I  *  This  idea,  so  lucidly  expressed,  will  no  doubt  eanse 
Mount-Fordham  to  be  associated  for  the  future  with  a  breed  of  stock  heretofore 
unknown  in  this  country,  namely,  the  'Mobbib  bulls  1' 

Ireland  is  also  celebrated  for  its  wit  and  poverty :  two  words  which  hare 
become  synonyms  in  almost  every  language.  Its  cleanliness  is  proyerbial,  the 
yery  pigs  being  as  dean,  if  not  cleaner,  than  their  owners;  while  in  regard  to 
honesty,  we  are  assured  bySwm  'that  the  children  seldom  pick  up  a  livelihood 
by  stealing  until  they  arrive  at  six  years  old; '  although  he  confesses  thej  get 
the  rudiments  much  earlier.  The  cultivation  of  vegetables  is  an  object  of  na- 
tional interest  in  Ireland,  especially  the  shamrock  and  shillelah ;  the  latter,  in 
fact,  may  be  seen  flourishing  all  over  the  island.  As  to  vermin,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  history,  St  Patbick  gave  them  their  quietus  in  the  year  626 ;  there^  or 
thereabout:  I  am  not  critical  as  to  the  exact  date,  but  a  traditional  something 
to  that  effect  has  been  running  in  every  Irishman's  head  since  the  epoch  of  the 
Saint*8  visit  in  that  century. 

Ireland  is  also  famous  for  sobriety,  although  the  Maine  Law  has  not  yet  1 
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introduced:  'for  how/  saji  Pat,  'can  we  have  a  'Maine  Law'  upon  an  Island  t 
Beside,  we  could  onlj  carry  it  oat  at  the  point  of  the  hajonet^  whieh  would 
be  the  biggest  bull  poor  Paddt  ever  yet  made  in  the  way  of  philanthropy  1 '  But 
there  is  another  reason.  It  is  embodied  in  a  legend  of  St  Patbigk,  and  a  legend 
with  an  Irishman  is  as  good  as  an  axiom  with  a  mathematician.    It  is  this : 

*Toir  bsT6  heard,  I  sappose,  long  ago. 

How  the  makes  In  a  manner  moat  antic 
He  thrapaed  afther  the  pipes  to  MaTO, 

And  then  drown*d  them  aU  in  the  Atlantlel 
Hence,  nt  to  oae  watber  for  drink 

The  good  people  of  Ireland  detannlne^ 
And  wlih  mighty  good  reaaon,  1  think. 
Since  St  Pb  ADnicx  has  flUed  U  with  Tannfai, 
And  YlpaiBi  and  other  such  stnffP 

Perhaps  no  people  in  the  world  possess  more  of  the  ^amorpatrim*  than  the 
inhabitants  of  this  interesting  country.  Thousands  come  to  our  shores  eyery 
week  who  would  liye  or  die /or  ould  Ireland,  but  who  would  neither  Utc  nor  die 
in  ould  Ireland :  it  being  a  notion  with  Pat  that  the  best  way  to  enjoy  himself  at 
home  is  by  going  abroad.  This  patriotic  and  philosophical  sentiment  has  been 
somethnes  emulated  in  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brara 

In  foreign  climes  two  arts,  two  sciences^  engage  the  attention  of  the  Hiber- 
nian :  Horticulture  and  Architecture.  Passing  along  the  streets^  the  spectator  is 
struck  with  facades  of  beautiful  buildings  in  process  of  erection,  adorned  with 
picturesque  Paddies  in  alto  relievo^  or  beholds  them  swarming  on  domes  like 
bees^  ezcayating  like  moles^  bridging  and  damming  like  beayers^  and  like 


'TnBbirdori 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,' 

approying  'each  jutty,  frieze,  buttress,  and  coign  of  yantage,  by  his  loyed  man- 
sionry.'  '  Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt^  (says  Shakbfieabi^)  I  haye  obseryed 
the  air  is  delicate  r 

Horticulture  is  a  passion  with  Paddt.  It  is  himself  that  makes  his  way 
through  the  world  with  Pomona  in  his  armsL  Strip  him  of  his  hoe,  cast  his  hod 
to  the  winds^  let  eyery  rung  of  his  ambitious  ladder  be  scattered  to  the  comera 
of  the  earth,  and  Pat  has  still  a  resource.  See  him  laden  with  golden  orangei^ 
with  fragrant  bananas^  with  cocoa-nuts  that  resemble  his  own  head  when  clip- 
ped with  the  sheepHBhearsy  with  embossed  and  spiky  pines  1  Not  indigenous^ 
but  tropical  fruits — exotics  like  himself  And  did  any  Hying  being  eyer  see 
him  eat  a  fruit!  Neyerl  To  him  they  are  sacred.  As  well  might  you  per- 
suade the  oiroTimcised  Leyite  to  eat  the  shew-bread. 

Pat  belieyes  in  the  usefulness  of  meat,  but  was  there  eyer  seen  an  Irish  butcher  f 
His  tender  disposition  preyents  him  trafficking  in  hid  household  gods.  He  is 
more  than  a  Brahmin  in  that  respect  If  you  liye  in  the  country  and  lose  your 
cow,  or  a  fayorite  ram  stray  from  the  fold,  look  for  it  among  your  Irish  neigh- 
bors. In  those  rude  cottages,  displaying  on  their  outer  walls  the  ragged  ensigns 
of  poyerty,  is  hidden  the  jewel  of  charity.  From  pure  compassion  your  lo  or 
Anns  has  probably  been  sheltered  in  the  most  comfortable  and  sednded  part  of 
some  Irishman's  bam. 

Irish  mechanics  are  not  common.  To  be  sure  there  are  tailors  and  shoemak- 
ers who  speak  the  language  of  Bbun  BoRnEDa^  but  they  puzzle  not  their  heads 
with  more  abstruse  and  scientific  mechanical  pursuits.  Many  as  we  find  per- 
ishing annually  by  steam-boat  and  rail-road  disasters^  no  Hibernian  has  eyer 
bethought  himself  of  any  thing  to  preyent  the  explosion  of  boileiSL    If  he  did 
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in  all  probability  he  voiild  get  it  on  the  wrong  end,  and  make  matters  worse 
instead  of  better.  Whether  it  arise  from  his  hanghty  Spanish  or  Scythian  blood, 
I  know  not,  but  Pat  has  nerer  made  one  usefol  inyention  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world :  and  in  calamities  like  the  above,  as  he  has  done  nothing  for  his 
fellows^  his  loss  is  not  considered  as  a  pnblie  disaster :  they  give  a  list  of  the  rest 
of  the  sufferers,  and  the  Paddies  are  usually  thrown  in. 

I  have  touched  on,  or  rather  hinted  af^  two  virtues  peculiar  to  Patbiok — hon- 
esty and  sobriety:  but  there  is  yet  an  unnamed  virtue  belonging  to  him,  which 
every  body  will  recognize.  It  is  his  modesty.  An  Irish  blush  is  the  most  eun- 
ning  sleight  of  Nature's  hand. 


TbomI 


SPECIAL     EDICT 


[  the  sky -parlor  and  ultimate  office  of  the  Centurion :  All  writers  whatao- 
ever  of  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  letters,  etc,  etc,  are  hereby  prohibited  from 
using  any  phrases  which  are  public  property,  and  therefore  in  no  wise  proper  to 
be  appropriated  to  private  use.  We  therefore  interdict  in  any  book,  magazine^ 
newspaper,  or  letter  as  aforesaid,  all  landscapes  from  '  ttretehing  tu  far  aa  the 
ey$  can  reaehf*  or  the  beginning  of  any  subject '  which  if  jmrwed  would JUl  a  vol- 
ume,' Neither  shall  there  be  any  more  desideratums» '  the  want  of  which  haa  been 
fdtfor  a  long  time  ; '  nor  shall  any  person  'leave  a  large  circle  to  mourn  hi*  Iom*,* 
or  any  description  be  given  of  any  thing  which  *heggare  description.*  We  also 
protest  against  any  orator  assuming  his  constituents  to  be  '  the  hone  and  Hnew  of 
ike  eonmtry*  without  adding  thereto  such  nerves,  arteries^  ligaments^  tendons; 
bnun%  bowels^  liven^  midriffs,  the  five  senses,  and,  in  fact^  every  thing  which 
goes  to  make  the  said  bones  and  sinews  vital  and  valuable.  Neither  shall  any 
one  presume  to  commence  Ufe  *  tinder  the  happiest  auepiceSt*  or  '  stand  at  the  head 
of  his  profession,'  or  make  a  simple  remark  which  'contains  a  world  of  truth^  as 
such  a  thing  is  clearly  impossible.  Nor  will  we  allow  any  body  to  'figure  eon- 
spieuousljf'  upon  any  occasion,  or  have  a  'worldwide  cdehrity^*  like  KsLLorasK's 
linimentk 

Any  person  finding  phrases  of  similar  character  to  the  above^  and  not  enu- 
merated in  this  edicts  will  please  return  them  to  this  office  We  intend  to  haTe 
them  all  copy-righted,  and  offenders  will  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

Tbk  editors  regret  the  want  of  interesting  poetry  this  month.  We  are  com- 
peOed  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  scissors^  and  clip  the  following  from  the  pages  of 

an  album: 

*  Dbar  Makt,  though  fbese  lines  may  fbde, 

And  drop  neglected  in  the  dust, 
Tet  what  I  wish,  my  Uttto  maid. 
Will  surely  oome  to  paaa,  I  tnut. 

*  May  an  that's  purest,  rarest,  best, 

Be  imaged  ever  in  thy  heart, 
And  may  thy  fttture  yean  attest 
Thee  mnooeot  aa  now  then  art. 

*  Flair  bloom  the  flowers,  ihSr  blooms  the  spring, 

Bright  shines  the  son  —the  stany  band ; 
Life  flies,  with  Inexperienoed  wins:, 
Throngh  floral  flelda  of  Morning  Land. 

*  But  where  yon  roey  sommlt  bIowbi 

Forbear  to  tempt  the  aspiring  flikht, 
For  storms  ihoee  gilded  clouda  endoee, 
And  tempeato  beat  yon  gUUering  height 
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<  Ah.  00 1  ibeilltiBirodrMim  forego. 

Tilts  precept  learn,  by  Nature  glTcn : 

From  mountain  heights  we  look  below, 

But  in  the  yoles  we  look  to  heaven. 

*  Then  be  thy  guide  the  golden  truth ; 

Keep  thou  thy  heart  serene  and  young, 
And  in  thy  age.  as  in  thy  youth. 
Thou  *lt  still  be  loved,  and  still  be  song.' 

We  are  promised  for  our  next  an  epic  poem  in  twelve  books,  which  we  shall 

bring  out  daring  the  course  of  the  year,  one  book  every  month. 


Ooflsip  wim  Rbadkbs  and  Cobbxsfokdentb.  — We  asked  a  most  agreeable  friend 
the  other  evening  in  the  sanctum,  if  he  would  n't  do  us  the  kindness  to  jot  down, 
for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers,  a  few  of  the  pleasant  things  whereof  he 
had  been  speaking.    He  has  complied  with  the  request  'in  the  words  following^ 
to  wit:'  'Mindful  of  the  promise  made  you  at  our  parting,  some  six  hours 
since,  here  it  is,  about  to  be  redeemed.    Believe  me,  to  no  one  save  yourself 
would  the  promise  have  been  made,  for  it  is  a  thing  so  very  unusual  for  me  to 
put  pen  to  paper,  except  in  the  duU  and  rugged  professional  track,  that  I  feel  in 
making  the  attempt  very  much  as  our  friend  '  the  Professok  '  may  be  supposed  to 
have  felt^  when  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  officiate  as  '  Chaplain  of 
the  Regiment'     'The  Professor,'  upon  that  occasion,  delivered  a  most  affecting 
eulogy  upon  the  life  and  character  of  the  lamented  '  defunct '  before  him,  whom 
he  had  never  before  seen,  and  did  not  to  that  moment  know,  even  by  name. 
To  hope  for  '  the  Professor's  '  success,  I  must  have  his  happy  'savoir  dire ; '  for 
Heaven  knows  his  ignorance  of  the  subfeet  was  not  more  profound  than  mine. 
Some  envious  auditor  of  that  funeral  oration,  you  may  recollect,  declared  that 
it  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Tragedy  of  'Hamlet,'  with  the  part  of 
'Hamlet'  omitted,  by  particular  request;  but  you  and  I  know  the  Profebsob 
well  enough  to  give  fall  credit  to  his  own  assertion,  that  '  when  he  got  through 
he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  made  a  finished  oration.'    By  the  way,  speaking  of 
the  Tragedy  of  Hamlet,  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  omitted,  reminds  me  of  an 
anecdote  of  the  meeting  of  Scott  and  Burns,  related  the  other  day  by  your  lit- 
erary contemporary  of  '  The  Ihnea '  daily  journal.    As  far  as  the  story  t«  told,  it 
is  well  told,  thus:  'Soott,  then  a  lad  of  seventeen,  and  just  out  of  the  High 
School  at  Edinburgh,  was  invited  by  the  son  of  Dr.  Ferguson  to  accompany  him 
to  his  father's  house  on  an  evening  when  Burns  was  to  be  thera    The  two 
youngsters  entered  the  room  and  sat  down  unnoticed  by  their  seniors^  looking 
on  and  listening  in  modest  silence.     Burns,  when  he  came  in,  seemed  a  little  out 
of  his  element^  and  instead  of  mingling  at  once  with  the  company,  sauntered 
about  the  room,  looking  at  the  pictures  upon  the  walls.     One  picture  particn- 
lorly  arrested  his  attention.     It  represented  a  soldier,  lying  dead  upon  the  snow ; 
his  dog  on  one  side,  and  a  woman  with  a  nursing  child  in  her  arms  on  the  other. 
Beneath  the  picture  were  some  lines  of  verse  descriptive  of  the  subject,  which 
Burns  read  aloud,  with  a  voice  faltering  with  emotion.    A  little  while  after, 
turning  to  the  company  and  pointing  to  the  picture,  he  asked  if  any  one  could 
tell  him  who  was  the  author  of  the  lines.    No  one  chanced  to  know  excepting 
Soott,  who  remembered  that  they  were  from  an  obscure  poem  of  Langhobni^s. 
The  information,  whispered  by  Soott  to  some  one  near,  was  repeated  to  BuuB ; 
whov  after  asking  a  litUe  more  about  the  matter,  rewarded  his  young  informant 
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with  a  look  of  kindlj  mterMt^  and  tlie  words^  '  You  11  be  a  man  yet^  Sir."    And 

here  ends  the  anecdote  as  told  in  *  The  TiifiMi'    Now,  is  it  not  a  litUe  remarks-  I 

ble  that  the  relator  should  either  not  have  known  what  were  the  lines  written  | 

beneath  the  picture^  the  reading  of  which  caused  the  Toioe  of  Busks  to  tremble  i 

with  emotion,  or,  knowing  them,  that  he  should  haye  failed  to  record  them,  witli 

the  anecdote? — for  surely  no  one  can  read  the  story  without  an  earnest  desire 

to  know  what  were  the  omitted  lines  of  Terse,  and  a  corresponding  surprise  and  ' 

disappointment  that  they  are  not  stated.    They  occur  in  a  forgotten  poem  of 

Langhobni's,  with  the  unpromising  title  of  '  7 he  Juttiee  of  the  Peace,*  and  are  •■ 

follows: 

*CoLD  on  OansdUm  hOls,  or  Minden*!  pistai, 
Perhaps  thai  mother  wept  her  soldier  ttoln ; 
Beat  o^er  her  bsbe,  her  eye  dlttolTed  In  dew. 
The  hig  drops  mingled  with  the  milk  he  drev 
Gave  the  ud  presage  of  bis  f\itare  yesn, 
The  child  of  mlaeiy,  baptised  In  tears.* 

'Ihe  question  of  Burks,  'if  any  one  could  tell  him  who  was  the  author 
of  the  lines,'  reminds  me  to  ask  of  you  the  same  question  in  relaUon  to  some 
lines  which  for  a  long,  long  time  have  dwelt  in  my  memory.  I  hare  often  re- 
solved to  inquire  of  you  the  authorship ;  but  as  often  as  we  have  me^  onr  con- 
versation has  driven  it  from  my  mind.  The  lines  are  the  closing  ones  of  a  poem 
on  *The  Forging  of  an  Anchor ; '  and  I  have  not  the  faintest  recollection  of  any 
other  line  in  the  poem.  Pray,  if  you  can,  tell  me  the  author,  and  tell  me  if  yon 
do  not  think  with  me,  that  they  ought  to  be  treasured  in  the  memory.    Here 

they  are: 

«Ok,  lodger  In  the  sefrUi^^  hafll  oouldst  thou  bat  imderrtand 
Whose  be  the  white  booes  by  thy  side,  or  who  that  dripping  band, 
Slow  swaying  In  the  h«aTtng  waves  that  round  aboat  thee  bend. 
With  Boonds  Ilka  bnaken  In  a  dream,  blessing  their  andent  Mend ; 
Oh,  oonklst  thon  know  what  heroes  glide  with  larger  steps  roond  thee. 
Thine  Iron  side  wouhi  swell  wtth  pride— thon 'dst  leap  within  the  seal 

*  Give  honor  to  their  memories,  who  left  the  pleasant  strsnd 
To  shed  their  blood  so  fineely  for  the  love  of  IhtheHand : 
Who  left  their  cbanoe  of  quiet  age,  and  greasy  ehoreb-yard  giaveb 
8o  fteely,  for  a  restless  bed  amid  the  tossing  wave : 
Oh  I  though  onr  anchor  may  not  be  all  I  have  fondly  song. 
Honor  him  for  their  memoryi  whoae  bones  he  goes  among!* 

'  6y-the-by,  Kkigk.,  I  see  that  this  same  literary  contemporary  of  '  Tha  Times ' 

has  talked  about  you  in  print ;  and  among  other  amiable  things  said  of  you,  the 

'little  red  rose  always  in  your  button-hole'  comes  in  for  a  passing  allusion. 

Now,  did  it  never  strike  you  that  the  color  was  not  altogether  in  concatenation 

with  your  good  old  Enickksbockeb  prejudices!    Should  it  not  rather  be  that  of 

the  'House  of  Tork'f    Do  you  remember  the  lines  written  by  a  lover  of  that 

house^  upon  presenting  a  white  rose  to  his  mistress  of  the  'House  of  T^incaa- 

ter't 

*  Should  this  pale  rose  ofBond  thv  sight. 

Then  place  it  in  thy  bosom  &Jr ; 
*r  win  binsh  to  find  Itself  less  white^ 
And  turn  Tisncaslrisn  there.' 

Are  n*t  they  pretty  — very  pretty  indeed  t  I  repeated  them  to  a  friend  of  mine 
the  other  day,  and  asked  him  the  same  question,  and  what  think  you  he  replied! 
Why:  'They  might  have  been  worse*  Think  of  that:  'They  might  have  been 
worse  1 '  forsooth.  Have  you  any  such  friende  as  this?  I  hope  not,  for  much  I 
doubt  if  you  could  endure  such  an  one  quite  so  philosophically  as  I  can.  Iliis 
fellow*B  'might  have  been  worse,' however,  reminds  me  of  a  very  excellent  story 
of  old  Dr.  Pabb,  which  I  have  long  longed  to  deliver  to  you,  and  you  may  thank 
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my  miAppreciatiiig  friend  for  it  now.  Sir  Jaiobb  Magkhttosh  and  Dr.  Pass,  jou 
know,  were  once  Tery  intimate  friends ;  and  jovl  know,  too^  that  this  friendshtp 
was  abruptly  terminated  when  Maokoitosh  was  supposed  to  have  abandoned  his 
Whig  prindples  under  the  influenee  of  BirnKs's '  RefUetiofu  on  tha  French  Jievolu' 
H&n,*  When  the  coolness  commenced  between  them,  Pabb  made  an  attack  upon 
Sir  JameS)  which  the  latter  never  forgave^  as  he  could  never  forget  it  They 
were  at  a  large  meeting  at  'The  Club;'  and  the  subject  of  the  then  recent  con- 
viction and  execution  for  treason  of  the  Irish  Catholic  priest  Quiounr  was  ad- 
verted to.  Hisconduct  was  reprobated  in  strong  terms  by  HACKiNTOfiH;  and  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks  he  was  frequently  interrupted  by  Pabb,  who  said  sev- 
eral times  emphatically,  at  intervals  of  smoking,  'He  might  have  been  worse.' 
Pabb  at  length  obtained  what  he  wanted,  for  Sir  Jambs  asked  him  how  Quiglet 
etnild  have  been  worse.  Pabb  laid  down  his  pipe  with  deliberate  composure, 
and  replied : 

*  I  *LL  ten  you,  Jbmmt  ;  Quiolbt  was  ta  Irishman —he  might  kme  betn  a  Scotchman  *.  he  wm 
^pikti—hewugktlUu>ehee»AlKwjet:  he  «««  a  traitor— he  might  kav9  been uiBpoeMid  I  ^ 

Now  this  seems  to  me  very  like  invective  1  Doesn't  it  strike  ycu  in  that  light  t 
But  if  I  ramble  on  in  this  helter-skelter,  disconnected  way  much  longer,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  put  an  index  or  table  of  contents  to  my  letter.  Apropos  of 
that :  is  there  to  be  such  a  thing  appended  to  your  '  Eniok-Enacks  '  I  If  there 
be,  let  it  be,  I  pray,  a  Urijle '  better  than  an  index  to  one  of  CHim's  law-books. 
You  must  know  that  GHrmr  left  indexing  to  his  pupils.  In  the  index  to  the 
aforesaid  law-book  you  will  find :  'Great  mind — see  Best,  Justice.'  Tou  turn 
to  'Bsn,  Justice,'  and  there  you  will  find:  'Bebt,  Justice:  see  'Prevarication.' 
Tou  turn  to '  Prevarication,'  and  there  you  will  find :  '  Prevarication — see '  Bail ' : 
you  turn  to  'Bail,'  and  you  there  find  what  you  were  seeking:  'The  bail  hav- 
ing been  guilty  of  prevarication.  Best,  Justice^  had  a  ffreat  mind  to  conmiit  him  I ' 
And  now,  dear  sSaoK.,  it  is  late,  very  late^  and  I  must  to  bed ;  for  if  I  sit  up 
much  longer  in  writing  to  you,  I  shall  be  acting  the  part  of  our  antipodes :  'The 
hunters  are  up  in  Arabia,  and  they  have  already  past  their  first  sleep  in  Persia.' 
A  safe  and  pleasant  journey  to  you  and  yours,  my  friend,  and  a  happy  and 
speedy  return  1'  -  -  •  Wb  do  not  'know  for  certain'  that  the  following 
'  Voice  firam  the  Patl '  is  from  the  pen  of  the  writer  who  Bk<>itched  '  The  Old  Oar- 
ret,*  but  we  would  be  willing  to  make  a  ' conditional  'davy '  that  it  is: 

*Last  erenlng^  as  we  were  wdklog  letooreljr  akng,  the  moalo  of  the  choln  in  three  cfamdies 
eame  floattng  out  into  the  dailmess  aroood  as,  and  they  were  all  new  a&d  strange  tones  but  one. 
And  that  one— it  was  not  song  as  we  hsTo  heard  it,  but  it  awakened  a  train  of  loiig4>arled  memo- 
ries, that  rose  to  as  even  as  they  wera  before  the  oemeteiy  of  the  soal  had  a  tomb  in  iL 

'It  was  sweet  old  'Corinth'  they  were  sfaigtng;  strains  we  have  seldom  heard  since  the  rose- 
eolor  of  life  was  blanched;  and  we  were  in  a  moment  back  again  to  the  old  Tillage  cbnreh,  and  it 
wasa  summer  afternoon,  and  the  yeltow  sun-beams  were  atreambig  tfaroogfa  the  west  windows,  and 
the  sUrer  hair  of  the  old  Deacon  who  sat  near  the  pulpit  was  turned  to  gold  in  its  light,  and  the 
minister,  who  we  used  to  think  oould  never  die,  so  good  was  he,  had  conduded  'application*  and 
'exhortation,'  and  the  Tlllage^olr  were  singing  the  last  hymn,  and  the  tone  was— Coriiith. 

'It  is  years- we  dare  not  think  how  many— Shiee  then,  and  'the  prefers  of  Dayid  the  son  of 
JsssB  are  ended,*  and  the  choir  are  scattered  and  gone.  The  glri  with  blue  eyes  that  tang  alto, 
and  the  giri  with  black  eyes  that  sang  air;  the  eyes  of  the  one  were  like  a  dear  Jane  heayen  at 
night,  and  those  of  the  i>ther  like  the  same  heaven  at  noon.  They  both  became  wives,  and  both 
mothers,  and  they  both  died.  Who  shaU  say  they  are  not  singing ' Corinth  >  sUU,  where  Sabbaths 
never  wane,  and  oongregatlons  never  break  apt  There  they  sat,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  by  the 
square  column  at  the  right  of  the  'leader,'  and  to  our  young  eyes  they  were  paaring  beauttAd,  and 
loenr  young  can  their  tonea  were  the  veiy' soul  of  mnsic'   That  cohunn  bean  still  their  pencilled 
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I,  u  thejr  wrote  them  In  those  dija  in  Ufe^  June,  18^befi9re  draemsof  diangehad  oTerooaM 
their  Bplrlt  like  a  aammei^B  cloud. 

*  Alaal  that  with  the  old  singers  moat  of  the  aweet  old  tunes  hare  died  upon  the  air;  but  fbej 
linger  In  memory,  and  they  shall  yet  be  sung  again  in  the  aweet  rettnion  of  song  that  aball  late 
place  by-and-by  in  a  hall  whoae  oolumns  are  beams  of  morning  Ilghl,  whose  ceiling  la  pure  peai^ 
whose  floors  are  all  gold,  and  where  hair  never  tnma  silTery  and  hearta  never  grow  old.  Ihen  aha 
that  sang  alto  and  she  that  sang  air  will  be  in  their  phues  once  more;  for  what  could  the  choir  do 
without  them  ?>  — 

A  PORTION  of  the  *  JUminUcenee*  Bent  ns  from  'Maple  Village,*  Rhode-Island, 
impresses  ns  fayorably.  We  annex  an  example  of  the  most  acceptable  lines^ 
which  are  very  antnmnal  in  their  spirit  and  natural  in  execution : 


*It  rains,  it  rains!  how  dark  and  dun 
The  clouds  that  hide  the  summer  sun  I 
The  wind-swept  mist  is  cold  and  chill. 
The  marah-birai  whistles  loud  and  shrill— 
N&ture*8  Toioes  else  are  dumb ; 


Except  the  wind,  except  the  rain 

Against  the  shaking  window-pane. 

While  a  mufiic-tone,  from  a  Tiewlei 


I  hear  within  my  room. 


iewless  form. 


*  Louder  now  the  wind  doth  moan, 
Over  bill  and  valley  lone ; 
Faster  flies  the  misty  veil 
Before  the  unrelenting  gale. 

On  —  unwavering  on ! 
Lonely,  lonely  wears  the  day 
Slowly,  moumAilly  away; 
But  that  music-tone  I  hear  i 

And  1  am  not  alone. 


*  When  I  remember  years  by-gone. 
And  all  ilfe*s  spring-time  gladnesa  borne 
By  TiMi*s  Imperious  hand  away, 
Like  wreathe  of  mbt  at  dawn  of  day, 

I  fleel  upon  my  cheek  the  tear. 
The  sigh  that  Faith  cannot  repress 
Rises— the  sigh  of  loneliness; 
But  that  mualo-tone  I  hear  again. 

It  can  a  spirit  cheer  I 

'The  rain  was  lUling  flrom  the  sky. 
And  the  wind  moaned  fiifiillv. 
Years  ago,  when  Sllkk  died ; 
She  was  standing  by  my  side ; 

Joy  was  amllliig  on  her  brow. 
Laughter  sparkled  In  her  eye: 
But  the  SLsitPLKas  hastened  by ; 
Herfhir  cheek  paled,  and  she  aonk  in  dealfa, 
Tet  she  is  with  me  now,^ 


The  remaining  Terses^  to  oar  conception,  are  more  labored  and  less  feUcitona ; 
although  the  moral,  the  'Joy  of  griei^'  an 

*  unearlhly  state, 

That  bnoys  his  soul  above  its  late,' 

is  effectively  wrought  out  -  -  -  "We  have  been  *on  our  travels^*  of  which 
our  readers  shall  hear  somewhat  hereafter.  Absence  for  some  two  weeks  from 
town,  during  the  middle  of  the  month,  has  prevented  a  perusal  and  notice  of 
several  new  works,  which  promise  unwonted  entertainment  Of  these,  our 
readers  shall  hear  in  our  next  number.  Something,  too,  we  had  intended  to  say 
of  the  *  golden-voiced  Alboni,*  and  the  delicious  Sontag^  who  had  entranced  ua, 
in  common  with  the  town,  and  who  have  made  their  way  at  once,  by  the  great 
excellence  and  distinct  character  of  their  genius^  to  the  first  place  in  the  public 
esteem.  likewise  of  Tbacksrat,  who  is  about  to  lecture  before  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association.  Much  *  Gossip '  also  abides  for  our  December  '  issoo ' — th« 
last  number  of  the  present  volume.  The  foregoing  explanntion  will  be  understood 
by  our  correspondents,  public  and  private.  They  shall  hear  from  us  at  *  the  meet- 
est  vantage  of  the  time.'  •  -  •  A  distinouished  member  of  the  New-Tork 
bar  was  retained  on  one  occasion  by  a  friend,  also  a  New-Yorker,  to  attend  to 
a  complaint  made  against  him  before  a  New-Jersey  Justice,  for  an  alleged  assault 
and  battery  upon  one  of  the  residents  of  the  'old  Jersey  State.'  'I  appear  for 
the  prisoner,'  said  the  counsellor  to  the  modem  Doobxxht.  *  You  abbears  for 
debris'ner,  do  you? — and  who  den  be  yout '  interrupted  the  justice,  eyeing  him 
from  head  to  foot  with  marked  curiosity:  'I  to  n't  knows  you;  vair  he's  yon 
come  from,  and  vot's  yer  name! '  The  counsellor  modestly  gave  his  name^  and 
said:  'I  am  a  member  of  the  New- York  bar.*  *  Veil  den,'  replied  the  justice, 
'you  ga n't  bractis  in  dis  here  gort'  'I  am  a  counseUor  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  New-York,'  reiterated  the  attorney.    'Dat  makes  nofing  tiffer- 
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en^'  said  the  inycterate  justice.  'Well  then/  said  the  bafSed  lawyer,  'suppose 
I  show  to  your  Honor  that  I  am  a  counsellor  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States!'  'It  ton't  make  a  pit  petter/ replied  he  of  the  ermine:  'you 
ain't  a  gounsellor  yon  de  State  of  New-Jarsey,  und  you  gan  *t  bractis  in  dish  gort ' 
This  decision  accounts  for  the  fact  that  New-Jersey  is  not  in  the  United  States  I 
On  another  occasion,  the  same  dignitary  said  to  a  jury,  who  had  been  listening 
to  a  '  trial  *  before  him  of  an  unfortunate  fellow  for  some  offence  against  the 
State :  '  Shentlemens  of  der  shoory,  shtand  up :  dis  here  yellow,  der  bris'ner  at  de 
par,  says  he  ish  yon  New-York :  now  I  dinks  he  pes  a  putcher-poy,  und  if  he  ish 
a  putcher-poy  he  triyes  pigs  troo  de  shtreets,  and  yen  he  triyes  der  pigs,  he  kits 
oder  beeple's  pigs  mit  dem  yot  he  haf  pefore :  dat  's  wot  I  calls  pig-shtealin'. 
Now,  shentlemens,  if  de  yellow  shteals  pigs  in  New-York,  I  t'ink  he  yill  shteal  a 
gow  in  Jarsey,  and  derefore  I  t'ink  he  be  a  cow-t*ief :  und  your  shudgemeni  s'all 
be  kilty.  Yot  you  shall  say,  shentlemens  of  de  shoory  ? — ish  he  kilty,  oder  not 
kilty  ?  If  you  say  he  ish  kilty,  I  sends  him  to  de  Shtate  Brison,  mid  dwo  years.' 
And  he  did  send  him  I  - '  -  •  Amidst  the  learned  and  elaborate  disquisitions 
upon  music,  of  which  one  sees  and  hears  so  much  in  these  latter  days,  the  following 
profound  criticism  of  'Mr.  Jams  Pifkb^  of  Pipesyille,'  in  the  'Sunday  Meronry,' 
will  not  escape  attention: 

*Hatik«  herd  these  too  illiistrious  singen,  Bomtao  and  Alboht,  wee  proaeed  to  glTs  the  pab- 
liek  the  benefit  of  oar  opinion,  premising  flnt  that  the  tnrms  we  malce  use  of  will  be  nndentood 
by  our  reedera*  Albomi,  flrom  the  Aiit,itnick  as  hard,  bat  did  not  hart  as;  berrotee,  goggling  op 
aa  It  does  from  the  innermost  depths  of  her  req>lendent  bosom,  friszled  in  dreamy  T.-.lnplooaBoeBs 
ttuongh  the  warbllog  ludenses  of  her  mAtchleas  organ,  satisfying  as  that  it  wcs  a  kontralto  of  the 
highest  order.  Her  inverted  distances  are  really  immenae,  and  the  ease  with  witch  the  roolards  of 
the  deflnlte  Fifth,  coming  on  the  dominant,  are  worked  so  that  the  mezzo-tinto  qoallty  is  artlesiiy 
swollen  In  the  inverted  passage,  taUog  In  its  oompaas  three  octuvee,  four  flutes  and  a  flageolet. 
She  slags  H  with  perfect  distinction,  and  her  low  A  wos  veiy  flne  indeed.  Her  shake  reaerobled 
the  feathery  flickkering  of  some  ortomnol  bird,  as  it  glides  through  the  ndamantine  meanderings  of 
some  omothological  meadow ;  while  her  $u$tenooto  died  away  upon  the  left  ear  like  the  magie 
humming  of  a  large  mellfliaooB  bee.  We  never  shall  forget  it  Boktao,  on  the  contrary,  makes 
OS  almost  Ix  Hakvbl,  posaeeshig  aa  she  das  a  voice  of  socb  fleksabihty,  using  no  rat-traps  lo  oa^ 
tonlsh  her  ordltary.  6he  ran  up  the  kromatic  scale,  taking  the  doubel  stops  and  accidental  flfleentha 
in  one  brelh;  while  the  tripley  warbllngneas  of  her  descending  passage  woe  received  with  perfekt 
delight  She  evidently  belongs  to  a  good  school— say  5;ptii^/«r/n«fttiif«.  The  few-roar  she  created 
In  that  gem  of  Doctor  Arnb,  *  The  Soiiier  Tired  of  Looting  hit  Arms^  was  perfektiy  orftii;  so 
much  so,  that  we  feered  the  Light  Gard  wood  have  been  korled  in.  We  made  our  mind  up  that 
her  voice  could  be  herd  with  ease  at  the  fkrlhest  end  of  the  Hall  akd  Bon's,  Broadway ;  and  that 
her  powers  of  extenaating  a  note  for  sixty  or  ninety  days  had  never  been  fblly  tried.  Her  shake 
on  the  dominant  key  of  K  miner  left  us  nuthing  more  to  desire ;  and  her  cadence,  as  she  took  the 
m^or  cord  E  in  the  andaunif  effetuooo  eo/n  amort  allegro  ad  libitum  pastage^  drew  down  thun- 
ders of  applause.    She  made  a  grate  hit'  ^_ 

'STXHULTUANEot'SLT,'  (as  'pooF  Poweb'  used  to  say  in  one  of  his  admirable 
performances,)  or  thereabout^  with  the  issue  of  the  present  number  of  the 
Kkiok£rbock£b,  will  appear,  from  the  press  of  the  Messrs.  Affleton  and  Com- 
PANT,  the  * KnUk'Knaekt  from  an  Editors  Ta6/«,'by  the  EnrroB  hereof;  a  yolume 
of  some  three  hundred  and  forty  pages.  Our  thanks  are  due,  and  will  hereafter 
more  adequately  be  rendered,  to  the  artists  who  haye  illustrated,  the  printers 
who  haye  executed,  and  the  liberal  publishers  who  issuer  our  first  book  -'  yenture.' 
With  each  and  all,  it  seems  almost  to  haye  been  a  'labor  of  loye'  to  put  the 
book  fayorably  before  the  public  We  need  not  say,  that  our  heart  goes  out 
with  it,  and  that  more  than  one  little  Enick.  is  interested  in  its  success.  May  it 
be  liked,  for  its  own  sake  and  otirs'.    -    -    -    Wx  go  for  'The  CoMSTiTUTioNy'  lei 
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parties  differ  aa  they  may;  and  the  reader  shall  know  loAy,  when  election  is 
oyer.  •  -  -  Thbsb  beautiful  lines,  *8omB  TkingM  Low  Me,*hjT.  Bughakav 
Read,  haye  just  been  set  to  admirable  musio  hy  that  widely-popular  Seottiah  to- 
oalist,  WiLUAX  R.  DcMFSTEB,  Esq.  The  words^  with  the  music^  are  a  rare  treat 
to  hear : 


All  within  and  all  without  me 

Feel  a  mdancholj  thrUL 
And  the  darkneas  bangs  aooot  me 

ObfhowatlUI 
To  my  feet  the  river  g^idelh 

Thronnii  the  shadow,  aiiUen,  dark ; 
On  the  airaam  the  white  moon  ridelh 

Like  a  barque; 
And  the  linden  leans  above  me, 

Tin  I  think  some  things  there  be 
In  this  dreary  world  that  love  me— 
Even  me  I 

Gentle  bods  are  blooming  near  me. 

Shedding  sweetest  breatii  aronnd ; 
OoontlesB  voloes  rise  to  cheer  me 

From  the  ground ; 
And  the  tone  bird  comes :  I  hear  lt| 

In  the  tall  and  windy  pine, 
Poor  the  sadneis  of  its  spirit 

Into  mine: 
There  It  nwings  and  ilngs  sbove  me, 

Till  I  think  some  things  there  be 
In  this  dreary  world  thai  lote  me— 
Even  me  1 


Now  the  moon  hath  floated  to  me; 

On  the  stream  I  see  it  swsy, 
Swinging  boat-like,  as  H  wonld  woo  mo 

Far  away  1 
And  the  stars  bend  tram  the  azure ; 

I  oonld  reach  them  where  I  Be: 
And  thev  whisper  all  the  ptoaann 

There  they  hang  and  smfle  above  me, 

TUl  I  think  some  things  then  bo 
In  the  very  heavens  that  k>ve  me — 


Bl 

*  Now  when  comes  the  tide  of  even, 
Like  a  solemn  liver  slow, 
Gentle  eyes  akin  to  heaven 

Onmegtow; 
Loving  eyes  that  teU  their  story. 

Speaking  to  my  heart  of  hearts; 
But  I  sigh —a  thing  ofgiocy 

Soon  doparta: 
Tet  when  Mabv  soara  above  me^ 
I  most  think  that  there  wlU  be 
One  Mar  more  in  heaven  to  love  me - 


Thebb  18  something,  at  least  to  our  aense^  exceedingly  hitarre  about  the  fol- 
lowing; something  wholly  'out  of  the  common,'  and  tiiat  will  repay  pemaal. 
Our  new  correspondent  shall  introduce  the  epistle  which  he  sends  us  in  his  own 
words:  'Your  'Editor's  Table'  seems  to  be  a  general  reserydr,  toward  which 
float  all  manner  of  queer  things,  from  all  manner  of  queer  plaoea  Now  I  hare 
certain  documents  in  my  possession,  which  have  at  least  the  merit  of  oddity.  I 
am  a  country  doctor,  and  like  all  others  of  '  that  ilk,'  see  a  yast  amount  of  pathos 
and  bathos^  which  perhaps  escapes  the  common  eye.  Some  time  since  there 
came  to  our  little  four-cornered  village  a  travelling  dentist^  an  erery-day  look- 
ing man  enough;  rather  the  worse  for  wear,  and  'no  great  shakes'  at  fining 
teeth.  He  pursued  his  vocation  for  a  week  or  so  with  but  indiiFerent  saecea^ 
and  then  fell  sick.  Here  my  acquaintance  with  him  commenced.  His  diaease 
(evidently  destined  to  prove  fata  ]  fint  interested  me  in  him,  as  taxing  all  mj 
powers  of  diagnosis.  He  suffered  much,  and  the  word  *BtahanaHa*  was  oHetx 
on  his  lips.  His  history,  which  I  obtained  piece-meal  at  my  different  visita,  had 
no  great  matter  of  romance  in  it,  save  as  the  restless  heavings  of  his  own  wild 
spirit  threw  around  him  an  interest  not  to  be  gathered  from  the  mere  faeit  of 
his  life.  He  had  '  seen  hard  times ; '  was  an  orphan  at  an  early  age^  and  had 
'turned  his  hand  to  almost  every  thing'  whereby  to  get  a  living.  Some  ders 
old  country  doctor  had  taken  him  into  his  office,  and  initiated  him  into  the  mdi- 
mental  mysteries  of  our  glorious  crafty  and  he  had  managed  to  pay  his  way 
through  a  couple  of  courses  of  lectures  in  a  country  college,  and  procure  a  'aheep- 
skin,'  by  the  not  unconunon  resource  of  poor  devUs  in  the  study  of  medicine  ^-rr- 
tunreetionizing ;  and  many  were  the  hair-breadth  'scapes  from  tar-and-fefttfaeis 
he  had  made.  After  procuring  his  degree,  he  had  not  the  wherewithal  to  bnj 
him  pill-bags,  and  so  he  enlisted  in  the  Mexican  war.  During  the  march  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  he  officiated  as  hospital-steward ;  and  when  peace  waa  de- 
dared,  having  saved  some  little  money,  he  set  up  an  office  in  a  western  Tillage. 
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To  this  portion  of  hifl  life  he  ever  recurred  with  mingled  pleasure  and  regret. 
An  opposition  to  his  bnsmess  from  a  rival  practitioner,  heartless  and  nnscmpu- 
louB^  and  hesitating  at  no  means  of  yilification,  at  last  crashed  his  spirit)  and 
drove  him  from  the  place ;  but  his  brief  stay  there  was  illumined  bj  his  first  and 
onlj  dream  of  love— a  love  boundless  in  its  nature^  and  returned  with  as  free 
A  spirit  But  poverty  broke  the  match,  and  the  following  epistle  is  among  the 
letters  returned  to  him  at  the  final  parting.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  in 
an  hour  of  mingled  hope  and  anxiety ;  and  should  it  interest  you  in  the  charac- 
ter of  my  poor  friend,  who  rests  now  in  the  grave-yard  on  the  hill,  tliere  are 
other  papers  at  your  service — some  queer  tales  of  the  'resurrection' among  the 

number.    But  to  the  letter: 

^BeUevue  CrosfRoads^  Tkursdaf  niffht,  Anno  AmmrU  1. 

*DBAa  Katb  :  I  left  yon  last  night  in  a  somewhat  snlky  mood,  and  have  n*t  got  quite  oyer  it  yet. 
Tonr  want  of  flUth  In  the  ftiton;  your  disbelief  that  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  of  oar  loves 
will  erer  tennbiate  in  the  placid  Ohio  of  matrimony,  grieyed  me.  Alter  all,  I  Slept  tolerably  well 
last  night.  I  dldnH  *  bedew  my  pUIow  with  tears;'  I  didnn  apostrophize  the  moor;  and  now, 
afler  a  little  consideration,  (consider,  cow  1  consider  I)  I  hare  made  np  my  mind  that  what  m  to  be 
wiU  be;  that,  thanks  to  that  blessed  doctrine  of  decrees,  foreordlnatlon,  and  the  like,  a  man  may 
as  well  sit  down  and  let  his  destiny  come  to  him,  as  to  flnet  his  gizzard  In  running  after  It;  and  flv- 
thermoie,  that  I  can  see  as  flir  into  a  milestone  as  yoorself ;  have  as  dear  a  view  of  the  ftitnre  as 
yon ;  and  consequently  my  opinion  that  we  wiU  do  a  certain  thing  is  as  good  as  yours  that  we 
won^u  And  what's  naore,  I  have  the  whole  neighborhood  of  old  women  to  back  mo  up;  while 
you  can  find  but  few  to  agree  with  you.  *  Public  opinion  Is  on  my  side.' 
'■  *Bo,  my  dear  girl,  you  aie  welcome  to  your  opinion,  only  don't  keep  me  awake  <^  nii^tB  with 
it;  and  I,  more  steadfast  in  spirit,  and  flnner  in  the  Ihith  of  *the  good  time  ooming,'  shall  continue 
tai  mine,  and  regardless  of  the  result, 

•  •  Anr  in  th^  livinjy  Present : 

LIvart  -vviUim  and  Ood  o'erlxead.' 

*  Oh,  the  sweets  of  matrimony  I   In  at  my  open  window  comes  a  sound  of  woe.   Frakk  R 's 

spider-legged  young^ne  Is  crying  a  perfect  storm ;  not  one  of  your  short  *  spells  of  weather,'  such 
as  no  one  is  to  blame  for  in  this  'vale  of  tears,'  but  a  steady,  petvlitent  outcry,  which  has  lasted  an 
hour,  and  bids  Iklr  to  last  another: 

' '  Blow  winds  and  crack  your  clicekal* 

'I  had  rather  hear  B  ^—'sdogs  howl  the  night  away.  I  suppose  it  would  be  out  of  character  to 
go  and  throw  stones  at  the  house.  After  all,  the  poor  child  Is  not  to  blame.  I'd  cry  myself  if  I 
liadsncha^dfrda.* 

* '  Hot  hark  !    Th-i  masic  all  is  s">ui^^: 
The  air  again  is  »tiU:' 

*  Forgive  me,  patient  mother  I  looking  down  in  pity  on  thy  baby's  upturned,  wofhl  flioe,  if  my 
heart,  hardened  by  its  own  grielh,  answered  not  in  sympathy  to  its  wail  of  suflbrlng!  Poor  thing! 
tt'k^ooUckyl' 

*  There's  another  line  moon  tonight,  but  its  kindly  influence  cannot  reach  me  through  brick 
waUs.  I  am  in  a  state  of  unrest;  my  chair  don't  sit  easy :  I  write  by  spasms,  ond  chew  tobacco 
vehemently  in  the  intervals.  I  have  got  a  diagram  of  the  whole  chain  of  lakes  upon  the  floor. 
Balf  the  books  in  my  book-case  are  upside  down,  and  it  seems  as  if  that  plethoric  copy  of  *  Wat- 
sou's  Practice'  wouhl  have  the  head-ache:  nay,  there  Is  danger  of  congestion,  apoplexy  even, 
otanding  so  by  hours  on  ito  head. 

*Oh,  give  me  resti— any  thing  but  this  JalM>ird  (Ming  of  uneasiness  and  aialalta.  I  wooldlike  to 
look  down  the  stream  of  Time,  and  see  it  a  fldr  river,  on  whose  banks  are  losdoosflrntts  and  golden 
vlatas,  which  nod  to  my  touch  and  open  to  my  gaze,  as  I  float  dreamily  along,  softly  cushioned  in 
a  gilded  boat,  and  lazily  reach  for  the  one,  or  torn  my  eye  to  the  other.  Here  and  there  should  lie 
sweet  islands,  where  I  could  moor  my  craft  awhile  and  roll  In  clover4)eda ;  while  above  shouM  rsst 
a  oky,  deep>blue  and  dear,  with  only  Just  enough  of  light  and  fleecy  cloods  to  draw  my  thonghts 
to  Heaven :  and  then  I  could  resume  my  voysge ;  until,  calmly  and  slowly,  with  shut  and  sleepy  eye, 
I  dropped  into  eternity  to  be  foigotten  I 

«  But  there  'b  no  such  luck  as  that  for  me.  Life's  river  is  an  unpoetie  stream,  and  (bus  ftr  it  has 
been  more  like  a  voyage  on  the  Erie  canal  In  a  line-host,  bumping  through  locks  and  paying 
heavy  tolls;  while  ever  and  anon  some  rascal  cuts  my  tow-line  and  jams  me  aground  on  the  heel- 
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path,  to  pry  off  palnftiUy  with  eettlnff'polea.  Oh,  merdtoas  drirerl  drag  me  no  farther  thu  bedi 
foreinostl  Ptea*e  to  knock  the  horaes  down,  and  l^ve  the  old  craft  here  to  rot;  and  wtaatercr  11 
hat  of  valuable  things  in  its  cargo,  to  sink  beneath  the  stagnant  watan,  In  company  with  the  gray 
nls  which  inhabit  iL  But  no  I  The  Immitigable  driTer  Fate  lays  on  the  whip,  and  the  nnwlfllag 
honea  plod  along.  Thank  Gon,  old  canal!  yoa  had  your  origin  in  a  broad  blue  lake,  wbeie 
mighty  steam-boats  smoke  along,  and  wbite-aailed  vcaaels  ply,  and  your  end  is  in  a  noble  rivei^ 
when  the  sun-light  rests  on  all  that  *s  beautUtal  1  Crack  along,  drirer !  Pat  *em  through  I  Well 
take  our  time  in  going  down  the  Hudran  I 

*Dear  Kate,  read  and  ponderl—and  tell  me  in  your  next  that  you  are  ready  for  either  fiite;  to 
float  quietly  down  Lifers  rirer  with  me^  or  (needs  must  when  the  d— 1  drives)  go  cook  on  the 
eanal-boail  Ever  and  for  ever  yours, 

'J*x>a   • 

We  beg,  with  due  considerataon,  to  say  to  the  correspondent  who  sends  ns 
an  ill-spelled  letter  from  a  certain  place  in  Texae^  to  a  brother  and  sister  at  the 
North,  that  we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  'make  fan*  out  of  snch  a  simple  record 
of  affection.  We  look  with  a  much  more  favorable  eye  upon  the  perhaps  un- 
avoidable ignorance  of  the  writer,  than  upon  the  taste  or  the  heart  of  the  man 
who  could  ridicule  it,  when  displayed  as  in  the  letter  before  ua.  Our  anony- 
mous correspondent  will  pardon  our  'plain  speaking.'  ...  We  have  'a 
kind  of  an  idea  *  that  if  we  were  about  to  ask  permission  of  a  father  to  pay 
our  addresses  to  his  daughter,  or  to  solicit  her  hand  in  marriage,  we  should 
not  write  just  such  a  letter  as  the  following ;  which,  by  the  by,  is  a  veritable 
epistle,  from  which  however  (of  course)  the  names  of  the  parties  are  omitted : 

*DBAa  Unglb  ;  Tou  peihaps  are  aware  that  each  and  all  of  ua  upon  entering  the  thrertioid  of 
life,  and  particularly  when  we  arrive  at  an  age  when  our  Ideas  become  permanently  fixed  our 
Judgment  better  matured  we  seriously  think  of  securing  a  companion  one  that  we  believe  wiD 
love  us  with  patience  anxiously  cheer  us  In  making  our  moments  pursuits  and  years  c^ide  h^ipify 
In  our  rugged  paths  through  this  world  of  sin  and  woe  Tes  how  lovely  indeed  it  is  too  see  the 
attachments  of  two  individuals  linked  in  unison  participating  in  the  same  joys  endure  the  aame 
sorrows  and  rqjolce  and  weep  in  mutual  lore  together  rerealing  and  disclosing  to  eaoh  other  ai  aD 
times  the  inmost  secrets  of  the  heart  how  miserable  to  sustain  the  thought  there  la  not  a  sofitaiy 
be  ng  the  world  over  that  gives  us  one  thought  that  cares  the  least  for  us  how  dtflerent  how 
changed  the  scene  when  we  have  one  we  can  dasp  to  our  bosoms  and  exclaim  deaxiy  dearfy  dol 
loTe  you  being  one  In  feeling  one  in  sentiment  and  for  ever  one  living  for  each  other  Yes  dear 
uncle  how  lovely  how  pleasant  how  pleasing  indeed  it  Is  to  see  two  individuals  in  the  last  stage  of 
decrepitude  associated  arm  in  arm  perhaps  going  to  the  house  of  Oon  or  to  see  some  neor  xelaiive 
loving  and  still  living  on  through  as  I  have  often  repeatod  through  all  lib  and  through  all  woes 
atlll  from  beginning  to  the  dose  of  their  lives  the  same  unabated  In  their  afltections  until  It  pleaaelh 
PnoviDBVcB  our  Just  and  merclAiI  Gon  In  his  wise  instrumentality  to  call  them  hence  to  for  ever 
sleep  the  sleep  of  death  I  feel  proud  to  say  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  member  of  a  Ihmily  who  ara 
allbctionalely  united  In  the  bonds  of  love  together  For  the  last  96  years  1  have  been  aasodaled  asaide 
of  a  kind  affectionate  mother  Much  very  much  have  I  profiled  by  her  kind  oonnael  her  good  advice 
The  great  truths  In  which  I  have  from  her  therein  inculcated  to  at  all  times  rogani  affection  the  fliat 
paramount  and  ruling  principle  of  life  drcumatanoes  now  being  such  and  knowing  the  eateeni  la 
which  you  bold  and  have  always  held  fbr  the  fhmlly  in  which  I  as  a  member  represent  It  woold 
please  me  much  iadeed  to  be  sUU  more  closely  united  and  connected  with  the  fkmily  In  whiefa  yoa 
as  a  member  are  the  head  Therefore  with  your  consent  I  would  be  pleased  to  become  more  inti- 
mate better  acquainted  and  pay  my  attentions  to  your  youngest  Daughter  filiss if  she 

Is  under  no  fbrmal  engagements  And  should  such  meet  with  your  cordial  consent  it  woidd  aflbrd 
me  the  highest  pleasure  if  after  becoming  more  better  acquainted  and  every  thing  ia  aatlsfltfiwy  to 
all  and  eveiy  party  to  farther  complete  thoee  bonds  which  tend  to  complete  and  seal  our  b&ss 
and  happiness  Well  convinced  as  I  am  that  through  a  kind  attention  to  her  needfU  wants  her 
happiness  and  comfort  she  would  love  me  with  Increased  devotion  and  lasting  affection  few  Aw 
there  are  that  are  always  unflinching  steadflHt  and  true  to  any  one  great  principle  few  that  could 
SttfTer  and  undergo  any  and  every  privation  for  those  they  devotedly  love  Having  as  I  again  repeat 
arrived  at  my  27  year  reached  the  period  In  life  formed  and  cultivated  my  mind  a  period  and  aa 
age  onely  In  which  young  men  form  govern  and  on  all  polDts  control  and  weigh  with  deoiBi<Mi  every 
point  In  regard  to  a  correct  Aiture  course  of  conduct  or  life  an  age  and  a  time  as  r^^arda  my  aelf 
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that  I  think  suitable  to  tecara  to  select  a  oompaniOD  knowing  aa  I  do  that  our  happiness  never  can 
be  permanently  secured  so  long  as  we  remain  in  the  path  of  single  Blessedness  and  being  by 
nature  affectionate  and  beHerlogas  I  do  we  was  bom  to  love  and  being  my  self  of  a  domestlck  turn 
I  therefore  for  those  reasons  and  many  others  In  which  I  could  here  enumerate  take  the  step  I  now 
do  In  anxious  hope  and  solicitude  I  shall  patiently  wait  hoping  that  those  my  wishes  and  desires 
will  by  you  be  fully  granted  salisfiietory  to  myself  Closing  by  invoking  the  blessings  of  Almxobtt 
God  the  giver  of  good  gifls  that  Ha  will  so  lead  gide  and  direct  all  our  thoughts  pursuits  and 
actiona  standing  as  we  do  on  The  brink  of  a  precipice  lick  meok  and  slaughtered  lambs  subject  to 
Bis  will  the  breath  of  our  nostrils  being  at  His  command  to  fit  and  prepare  us  to  receive  His  crown- 
tag  love  and  mercy  in  His  kingdom  of  rest  if  such  there  be  on  the  great  and  final  day  Remaining 
sincerely  and  afltetionately  with  much  esteem  and  regard  your  kind  nephew, ' 

Now  we  'respectfully  beg  leave  to  inquire,'  whether  or  no  a  note  somewhat 
like  the  ensuing  would  not  have  better  answered  the  purpose  f  The  long  letter 
failed  of  its  object  The  writer's  proposition  was  as  speedily  as  it  was  '  respect- 
fuJly*  declined: 

^DiAR  Sir  :  I  write  this  to  ask  your  consent  to  my  marriage  with  your  daughter,  who  has  won, 
and  who  reciprocates,  my  deep-seated  attachment.  As  the  language  of  love  la  brief^  I  add  no 
more,  save  that  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

*  Your  Daughter's  devoted  Lover,  '  Jtootakiv  p  Cgblsbs* 

'Love*  and  other  letters,  in  this  style,  furnished  to  order,  and  at  the  shortest 
notice,  for  a  'reasonable  consideration!*  -  -  -  *  You  have  dug  into  a  great 
many  things  curiously  enough,'  writes  the  author  of  the  following  lines  to  the 
EntTOB,  'but  did  you  ever  dig  a  well? — a  real  genuine  well,  at  the  homestead, 
thirty  to  forty  feet  deep ;  plumb  down  into  the  breast  of  Mother  Eabth,  until 
you  struck  a  secret  conduit  of  the  pure  element!  Of  course  you  never  did :  but 
suppose  you  had,  and  just  at  the  point  of  the  glorious  issue  of  your  patient  and 
hopeful  toil,  laid  your  ear  down  and  heard  the  pulsing  of  the  circulation  in  the 
old  maternal  bosom,  and  fancied  that  still  deeper  you  could  hear  and  feel  the 
measured  throbbing  of  her  great  benevolent  heart!  And  then,  from  this  deep 
and  solemn  recess,  suppose  you  had  looked  up  through  the  long  dim  shaft  to  the 
dear  sky,  and  seen  at  noonday  the  bright  stars  shining  as  at  midnight!  You 
will  own,  my  apocryphal  friend,  that  under  such  circumstances  thoughts  might 
and  must  have  come  crowding  and  congregating  in  the  chambers  of  the  brain, 
which  would  not  be  likely  to  depart  quite  as  suddenly  as  an  impatient  congre- 
gation before  the  benediction  is  fairly  said,  but  would  have  tarried  long  in  earnest 
inquiry,  until  you  perchance  had  become  a  graver  and  '  a  wiser  man.'  Not  that 
you  lack  gravity  or  wisdom  on  occasion :  by  no  means :  but  you  have  never  dug 
for  truth  in  a  well  I  We  know  you  too  *  well'  for  that,  even  up  here  in  the  wild 
hills  and  glens  of  the  'Southern  Her.'  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  see  that  the 
subject  has  poetry  in  it,  although  by  no  means  developed  in  the  unskilful  'hand- 
ling'below: 

TRUTH        IN        A        WBLL. 

Ongb  at  mid-day  tolled  a  youth 

In  the  bottom  of  a  well, 
DelvinK  tor  iio  mystic  tnith 

Down  where  sun-Ught  never  felL 

All  he  sought  was  the  revealing 

Of  some  stream  from  living  lountain. 
Through  Earth's  hidden  arteries  stealing 

From  the  heart  of  yonder  ipountain : 

Which  should  spring,  a  well  of  Joy 

To  the  sacred  homestead  ever; 
Sweet  and  pure  without  alloy, 

And  bounteous  as  the  all-bounteous  Givkr. 
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upward  looked  be  to  the  light 

And  the  span  ofekv  alhr, 
And  behold,  m  at  mldntoht. 

Shone  at  noon  a  iparkllng  atari 

Then  flnt  learned  he  that  the  aob 

And  the  glare  and  illr  of  daj 
Were  but  ahrouds  and  darkneas  don 

To  the  high  and  (kr  away : 

That  the  Hght,  ao  prtoed,  which  made 

The  Near  palpable  around  na, 
Bat  the  tyrant  with  ua  played. 

And  to  dost  with  short  chabi  bonnd  na. 

Only  when  the  darknesa  AdlB) 

VelUng  aU  the  otJecU  nigh. 
Look  we  fteely  o*er  theae  waOa 

To  the  giorions  aphoraa  on  highf 

Tbe  following  is  ihe  eommimication  from  '  A2rnQi7iTA8»'  s  dergyinan  in  Tork» 
Pennsylyania^  touching  the  '  Talk  of  Antiquity,*  to  which  we  made  brief  refer 
ence  in  our  last  nxmiber.    It  bean  date  as  late  as  May  last : 

*LooKiHa  orer  yonr  March  nnmber  this  afternoon,  a  *  Tialk  •/  Amii^t§*  ancrted  mb.  b 
peraaal,  It  seemed  more  a  talk  of  tniyvicy,  flrom  the  manner  In  whldi  the  case  was  managed.  Woa 
by  the  Utle,  and  the  spirit  of  the  composition,  I,  all  ardent,  dlred  Into  the  piece ;  but  soon  Mt  Ilkf 
a  wight  who  hastily  nils  his  month  with  an  mimellowpenimmon,  to  find  It  presently  drawn  vp;  or, 
In  place  of  a  sogar^plnm,  I  had  gotten  a  r^fp-benj* 

*I  wish  year  correspondent  woaM  leaTo  filosBBiM  and  NcAirnia,  espedaDy  the  flrrt,  the  nort 
notorioasly  prq}adlced  of  chronidersi  etUractlTe  and  racj  though  he  be.  He  oomes  boomii^  upon 
OS  fh>m  bis  misty  '  FatheMand ; '  a  land,  in  many  cases,  of  skepUdam,  schism,  and  tiansoeodea- 
taltsm,  of  rich  and  rare  imaginings,  yet  in  rdlgious  credence  of  doabtfhl  anthorltj,  aometlneib 

*Bntaoftly:  IstherenootherwritertoomdMatethe'FatherBof  the  Ohnrcfa'  — no  other  arcfahti 
where  may  be  treasored  remlnlscenoea  of  theae  time-honored  worthlesT  We  know  of  raci  st 
least.  Let  our  sol-dlsant  critic  dlaabuae  him,  by  <  Oavk's  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  of  the  F!nt  Four 
Hundred  Tears.'    Let  him  there  read,  In  the  li(b  of  that  so  contemptuousIy-caUed  *  Johk,^  by  •ikm 

•  Golden-Mouth,*  a  masterpiece  of  the  patbedc.  Let  a  rsTiew  of  the  life  of  Atbakasivs  dww  wkit 
part  tkat  Saint  took  to  rescue  the  TaixiTT  tnm  desecration :  and  then,  to  relieTe  the  mhKi,aikrths 
stormy  soene^  by  resting  its  ▼ision  on  tbe  next  biography,  St  Basil.  BehoM  blm  modei^  rUat 
before  ua  like  a  'BAsiiHuft,*  with  the  ^  JVWi  Episeopari^  upon  his  lips;  preferring  hamb(j  to 
serre  Ooo  with  the  deroted  brotherhood  In  the  calm  monastic  life,  rather  than  accept  the  mora 
ambltlouB  calling  of  a  Bishop.    What  an  example  of  humility  I 

<  An  objection  Is  raised  that  no  one  reads  the  ponderous  volumes  of  the  Esthers  Where  Is  Ihs 
example  of  Archbishop  Usnaa  ?  One  such  is  worth  that  of  a  host  of  hypercritlca.  Had  eTerT*8> 
shrunk  finom  biborious  religious  research,  we  might  not,  at  this  day,  haYO  understood  the  Bisu. 
Had  Oaiokk  lazily  refbsed  to  search  and  expound  the  Scriptures,  we  of  the  nineteenth  eeolny 
might  haYO  them  nowahnost  as  a  dead-letter,  the  very  dust  of  whose  neglected  noble  maauBsati 
Is  sacred,  dasalo  and  golden:  more  predous  than  the  lamina  of  Callibmla. 

•  Your  correspondent  eschews  (ra<<<ti»ii.  Let  him  find  in  it  even  the  doctrine  of  the  Taucirr. 
That  magnfrcbarta  of  tbe  Christian's  hope,  never  doubted,  though  misunderstood,  by  the  Jews 
themselves,*  and  whldi,  like  a  sheet-andior,Is  apparent  to  steady  and  proted  the  ahlp  of  Rdth  la 
its  stormy  voyage  to  eternity,  is  a  spedes  of  tradition,  constructlvdy  at  least.  Antiquity,  tndltloe 
and  Scripture,  in  all  their  voluminous  church'expllcation,  how  much  better  than  tbe  by^Mik 

*  short-cut'  to  heaven  of  modem  times  I  ~  times  ftill  of  new  inventions,  of  spirit-roppiogi  nd 
hobgoblin  theories:  these  trifling  wires  of  a  telegraph,  compared  to  the  grand  Applan  Wsy  o( 
the  olden  timet'  — 

We  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  our  friends  thronghont  tbe  Union  to  our 
Prospectus  in  tbo  present  number.  The  new  terms  to  Clubs,  we  have  no  doub^ 
will  double  at  least  our  present  number  of  those  valuable  '  institutions.'  Postage, 
now,  is  next  to  nothing;  and  we  should  be  glad  if  our  editorial  friends— from 
whom  we  have  never  received  anjr  thing  but  that  kind  of  kindness  which  makes 
US  glorj  in  our  professional  esprit  de  cor/>««- would  mention  this  fact^  in  connee- 
tion  with  a  reference  to  our  new  dub-arrangementa. 

*  ErcAJt  Sk iTO,  Palter,  of  Vermont  ia  U19  EpiscojMto. 
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Stationery. 
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*  The  KmcKiRitoOKBn  has  been  and  wUl  be  a  fact  of  its  own :  a  genuine  Uving  thhig,  all  the  more  dssirtble  tn* 
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1.  OKAT,  PBINTBS. 


'      D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  200  BROADWAY, 

BT  I.  QAILOKD  GLARS;  EDITOE  OP  TES  MICXERBOGKER  JUQhSm. 

•  tfttk  Original  niugtniti^iu. 

1  Tot-  ISmo,  BAHviOMSLT  Peihtbi^  axd  BoirirD.   Pexcb  tlJB^ 


The  announcement  of  this  work  was  hailed  with  the  most  hearty  spplsuw  bj  thi 
pres%  in  everj  section  of  the  Union — ^East  and  West^  North  and  8oath--snd  ite  plu 
cordially  commended  b^  some  of  the  best  literary  nmvds  !n  the  country.  A  few  of 
the  many  notices  which  it  has  elicited  are  annezea : 

**  I  have  often  thought  it  a  great  ^tj  that  the  MlUes  of  humor,  the  eatertalning  or  uutsing  met 
dents,  and  the  toaohes  of  tender  pathos,  that  are  so  fipeqaently  to  be  mei  with  In  the  <  Goeiip  *  of  ibe 
Smekerbtktr^  ihoold  be  oomparattrely  lost  among  the  muttltudhioiu  learea  of  a  lbgaiinB."--WisB- 
111  «TOi^  Ietimo. 

(*  Thii  wlU  prore  one  of  the  ptoaaantest  booki  of  the  aeaion,  with  alternations  of  haalQiftil  mfith  nd 
wholeaome  aadneai.  The  Editor'a  Table  of  the  Knicketbocker  has  thhigs  quite  too  good  to  be  fcxyottca, 


*<  A  oollectlon  of  the  rerj  cream  of  the  go<^  things  whiia  daring  nineteen  years  thepopo&t  aai 
experienoed  Editor  of  the  Knicktrioekerf  fifr.  L.  Gaylord  Clark,  has  so  bounUftiUy  and  aceeptibij 
spread  before  his  Teadccs."— JV.  Y,  Albion, 

^  A  repast  of  which  thouaaads  hare  partaken  with  zest,  and  found  intellectual  reflMhuMBt,  ii- 
vigorating  and  delighttal,  therefrom.  BIr.  Otark's  humor  Is  quiet,  soothing,  irreBittlbIe;ltdiBaa 
1  tself  through  your  whole  qrstem,  and,  when  you  Join  him  in  his  benignant  smile,  a  glov  pumaS 
oyer  you.  So  with  his  pathos,  *  it  is  not  mawkish,  nor  exaggerated,  but  the  real  tear,*  and  mm  (he 
reader— if  our  temperance  Mends  will  not  perrertour  meaning— with  a  *  drop  in  hia  eye^'  alflo."--£Mta 
Pott, 

**  A  Tcry  epicurean  ftest  of  the  richest  and  daintiest,  culled  with  the  most  sedulous  csrs  and  b^  : 
discrimination.  It  Is  a  collection  of  luxuries  such  as  was  never  before  made  on  Ameriesa  rmI;  aai 
thousands  when  they  hear  of  it  will  be  ready  to  greet  their  fliTorite  purv^or  with  old  Gbaaeer^i(r^ 
prasidble  ^  Jf it,  betudMcite  I  Ah,  benedieite  P  *'— JV*.  r.  Daily  7Vt»»a«. 

*^  The  work  will  be  halted  with  satisCsetion  by  eyery  one  who  can  appreciate  the  genial  bamor,  vh, 
and  pathos,  which  hare  giyen  such  a  sest  to  the  Knicktrboekgr  for  so  many  j^BtaJ'—jtuguttaiMt^ ' 
Gomel  Bannor, 

**  The  title  is  a  Tsry  taktaig  and  happy  one.  It  cannot  faU  to  hare  a  wide  sale,  and  beoooM  im- 
mensely popular;  readable,  quotable,  and  enjoyable,  tat  all  ages,  sexes,  and  oondltlou."-^-  T. 
Sunduf  Courior.  ' 

<*  A  moat  rarious  and  pleasant  companion  for  the  ttareller  abrosd,  or  the  stayer  at  home."— O^ 
iInd^ChuetU, 

"  We  hare  often  wished  for  just  this  reiy  book,  and  we  shall  welcome  it  ret}oidngly.''--<^s«fs4ftaM ; 
{Pa,)Ro£i»ter,  \ 

**  These  *■  fCalck^Knacks*  are  bound  to  hare  a  run  whererer  Claik  and  the  Kinckerbodur  en  \stm,  > 
which  is  everrwhere  this  side  of  the  Kaffirs  and  the  New-Zealanders."— JV*u*««  (JT.  H.)  Jnrul.     | 

**  That  will  be  a  book  for  the  million— for  all  capable  of  fueling  and  eqjoyine— who  can  neither  xf^> 
laughter  nor  forbid  tears  that  will  out,  and  must  hare  rent,  when  the  secret  strings  of  th«  beart  vt  I 
touched.  *•  Old  Knick '  has  many  friends  and  admirers  who  will  thank  him  for  this  exoeU«nt  »&  i 
His  *  Kniek-Knacks '  wiU  go  off  like  hot  cakes.  They  are  Just  the  artide  the  people  moflt  tff«ct,  uti 
cannot  fail  to  be  popular  irith  all  classes  of  readers.'*— Aeotfin^  {Pa,)  Joumol, 

**  To  doubt  the  soooess  of  the  *  Knick-Knaoks  *  would  be  about  equal  to  doubting  the  saeeissof  tlie  I 
Kniekorboeker  itael£  which,  happily,  is  one  of  the  fixed  literary  facts  of  Am«ricaahistofy.*^-G«^ '  i 
Lads**  Book,  »       ir-* 

**  those  who  hare  enjoyed  the  '  fbast  of  fSt  thhigs '  spread  before  them  monthly,  in  the  <  Editors 
Table'  of  « Old  Knick,*  need  no  artlfldal  stimulus  to  create  an  appetite  for  the  *  Knick-Katela.  '- 
Adrian  {Mich.)  fVatehUnoer,  .  \ 

<*  All  who  are  fond  of  odd  comicalities,  serred  up  with  tauee  piquante,  abonld  <dip  in*  «<  ti^ 
feast.  As  a  lifcerair  ekef  do  euioint,  Clark  has  no  liral  on  this  oonUnent.  He  has  aU  theffcii]«  I 
Soyer,  who,  it  is  said,  can  make  you  deronr  eren  the  soles  of  your  boots  with  inflnUe  relish.**— r>»^  i 
Blado,  ^   I 

^  If  Clark  does  not  print  and  sell  50,000  copies,  <  the  fools  are  not  aU  dead,*  bat  mslntsia  a  ray  d2- 1 
dded  ma}ority  among  the  *  peoples.*  *'— GroAsm**  Ma^atiHO,  ' 

**  A  rarioua  and  pleasant  companion  fbr  the  rail  oar,  the  steamboat,  and  the  firedde ;  and  the  Mr« 
of  ita  pnbUcation  will  be  <  glad  tidUigs '  to  ererr  lorer  of  good  thhu;B.'*--^Vorwidt  (Conn.)  Tribne,     | 

<*  To  Buoh  as  bare  laughed  or  wept  orer  Clark's  *  Editor's  Table,*  for  years  past,  this  work  rw  »^' 
a  double  charm ;  for,  while  it  will  delight  anew,  it  will  rerire  the  memory  of  bj-gone  dsjs-  -^"^  i 
/tiytoa  (A*.  J.)  GaxeUo, 

*^  A  rolome  by  the  publishers  called  <  Knick-Knaeks,'  but  by  after  thnes  to  be  called  «8p((^  (» 
ImmortttUty.*  **— £v<»i,M>  Jirirtvr. 
**  This  will  be  among  the  moat  charming  and  interesting  books  of  the  season.    The  humor  snd  pKucB , 


of  Clark ,  as  scattered  through  the  inriUng  pages  of  his  inimitable'  'Gossip  ulth  Ms  Beedcrt  sod  Com-  \ 
spondents,'  sre  unexcelled  by  any  thhig  in  the  Uterature  of  thia  country.**— jfl»a«v  '>^  Bvuttr- 
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A     TRIP      TO      OINTRA. 


ST     A     VATAX.     OTTXOBB. 

It  was  on  a  bright,  warm,  melting,  and  particularly  evaporating  day 
in  June,  that  one  of  my  messmates  and  myself  left  the  JBroffama  Motel, 
Lisbon,  in  a  chaise,  on  a  visit  to  Cintra.  Our  worthy  hostess  of  the 
Braganza  had  provided  us  plentifully  with  biscuits  and  cheese,  and  we 
had  doffed  our  heavy  uniforms,  substituting  for  them  light  white  jackets. 
Our  postillion,  tiiough  a  native,  was  quite  a  zealous  and  energetic  mem- 
ber of  the  class ;  and  we  snapped,  cracked,  and  rattied  through  partially- 
deserted  and  filthy  streets  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  astonish  a  few  lazy 
Portuguese,  who  observed  us  from  the  side-walks,  or  gazed  upon  us  from 
their  windows  and  balconies.  Frames  of  hogs  and  skeleton  dogs  started 
from  heaps  of  offal,  and  hideous  and  pertinacious  beggars  raised  tiieir  eyes 
and  extended  their  dirtv  palms  toward  us,  as  we  passed.  In  vain  did 
we  '  sigh  for  the  gales  of  Arabia' — as  many  had  done  before  us  in  Lis- 
bon— raising  to  our  nostrils,  in  their  absence,  well-perfumed  handker- 
chiefs ;  nor  did  we  remove  these  until  we  had  attained  some  distance 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  city. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  inform  my  reader  that  Lisbon  is  prover- 
bially a  dirty  dty.  Not  muddy,  like  our  own  great  commercial  metrop- 
olis, nor  dusty,  like  the  metropolis  of  our  Union,  but  emitting  from  every 
tarn  and  winding  a  mal-odor,  quite  as  remarkable  for  its  antiquity  as  its 
strength.  Every  sort  of  impurity  appears  to  be  coDected  together. 
Steams  of  fried  fish,  rancid  oil,  and  ^lic,  mingled  with  the  foetid  efSu- 
yia  of  decayed  vegetables,  stale  provisions,  and  nameless  poisonous  hor- 
rors thrown  from  chamber^windows,  suffocate  you.    But  to  our  trip. 

Leading  to  Cintra  there  is  a  well-macadamized  road,  continuously  lined 
with  villages.  The  first  of  these  is  a  long  and  straggling  one,  called 
Bemfica.  The  objects  which  particularly  engaged  our  attention  h^e 
were  the  wind-mills,  swinging  their  gigantic  arms  on  the  neighboring 
heights,  an  occasional  oranffe-grove,  the  turreted  line  of  the  aqueduct, 
and  the  hedges  of  aloe  and  Indian  fig.  Bemfica  is  the  residence  of  the 
vou  XL.  31 
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Infanta  Donna  Isabel  Maria,  aunt  of  the  present  queen,  and  the  reginit 
previously  to  the  return  of  her  nephew  Don  Miguel  from  Vienna.  Her 
magnificent  quinta  lies  on  the  left|  at  a  short  distance  from  the  road.  It 
contains  a  collection  of  natural  curiosities,  and  several  rare  botanical 
specimens. 

In  the  vicinity  a  Dommican  convent  and  church  are  standing.  The 
convent  has  been  sold,  and  converted  into  a  manufactory,  but  the  church 
is  still  used  for  religious  worship.  Here  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the 
celebrated  Don  Joan  de  Castro,  Viceroy  of  the  Indies,  and  those  of  Joan 
das  Regras,  a  lawyer  and  statesman  of  the  time  of  Don  Joan  I.,  through 
whose  mfluence  that  monarch  obtained  the  crown  in  the  Cortes  of  Go- 
imbra,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  niece,  Donna  Beatrix.  The  chapel  of  the 
Castros  contains  several  costly  monuments,  the  most  remarkable  of  whidi 
are  those  of  the  great  Viceroy  and  his  son  Alvaro.  The  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  that  stands  in  this  church  is  the  one  that  was  taken  from 
the  walls  of  Tunis,  at  the  time  the  Portuguese  squadron  was  sent  to  the 
succor  of  Charles  V.,  under  the  command  of  the  Infante  Don  Luis. 

Leaving  Bemfica,  we  soon  gained  the  summit  of  an  ascent  named  For- 
calhota,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  royal  palace  of  Queluz,  which  stands 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  high  road.  It  forms  that  part  of 
die  personal  property  of  the  royal  family  denominated  the  Infantado. 
This  was  a  favorite  residence  of  Don  Joan  VI.,  and  also  of  Don  Miguel, 
to  whom  the  credit  of  a  few  improvements  upon  it  is  due.  Don  Pedro  L, 
of  Brazil,  died  within  its  walls ;  and  the  bed  on  which  he  expired  b 
shown  in  an  apartment  styled  Don  Quixote's,  from  the  representation  of 
that  celebrated  knight's  adventures  and  achievements  depicted  in  fresco  on 
the  ceiling. 

This  palace  is  an  irregular  building,  its  various  parts  having  been  con- 
structed at  different  periods.  In  a  private  oratory  there  is  a  beautiful 
Doric  column,  composed  of  one  entire  piece  of  agate,  taken  fix>m  the 
excavations  of  Herculaneum,  and  presented  by  Pope  Leo  XIL  to  Don 
Miguel  The  gardens  occupy  a  large  space.  In  them  are  some  beauti- 
ful fountains,  statues,  conservatories,  and  warrens  of  game,  and  they  con- 
tain some  rare  specimens  of  trees  and  plants. 

From  Queluz  to  Cintra  a  greater  part  of  the  road  stretches  over  an 
extended  heath,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  divert  the  attention  from 
the  magnificent  scene  now  presented  to  your  delighted  vision.  The  ele- 
vated mass  of  rocks,  which,  seen  in  the  distance,  appeared  but  a  blue 
outline  of  somewhat  remarkable  undulations  of  the  land,  suddenly  dis- 
play their  crags  and  steeps,  their  Christian  convent,  and  their  Mussuhnan 
castle. 

The  termination  of  the  heath  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  these  rcx^s^ 
where  there  is  another  royal  residence,  the  palace  and  quinta  of  RamaJ- 
hao.  This  estate  was  the  private  property  of  the  queen  of  Don  Joan  VL, 
the  great-grand-mother  of  her  present  Majesty.  It  has  for  many  years 
been  neglected,  and  at  present  offers  no  attractions  whatever.  Passing 
through  the  village  of  Sao  Pedro,  we  next  descended  toward  the  town 
of  Cintra.  The  astounding  burst  of  unequalled  scenery  whidi  I  bad 
been  led  to  expect  at  this  point  had  miraculously  disappeared  since  the 
publication  of  the  last  English  tourist's  notes^  or  else  I  was  unable  to  ap- 
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predate  its  beauties.  To  me,  in  comparison  with  our  own  countiy,  it 
seemed  tame ;  nor  was  I  able,  notwithstanding  many  zealous  efforts,  to 
brush  up  the  least  ardor  or  enthusiam  on  the  occasion.  Not  so  my  fiiend. 
He  always  travelled  with  a  guide-book,  in  which  he  placed  implicit  re- 
liance ;  and  as  the  Lisbon^mde-book  said  this  was  worthy  of  admiration, 
he  admired  it  Ohilde  eSotM  lay  in  the  chaise :  I  opened  it  and  read, 
but  in  vain.  *  Very  ^retij  poetry,*  thouffht  I,  as  I  again  closed  the  book. 
I  once  journeyed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  across  a  broad  region 
of  this  continent,  and  I  can  sincerely  say  that  such  a  vista  as  this  would 
not  have  aroused  me  from  a  doze  m  a  stage-coach  on  the  Alleghanies, 
nor  have  drawn  my  attention  from  my  mule's  ears  on  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, or  the  coast  range  in  California.  And  I  am  by  no  means  indiffer- 
ent to  beautiful  scenery,  but,  on  the  contrary,  am  almost  too  vehement 
an  admirer  of  it,  for  these  matterof-fact  days. 

There  is  much  that  is  peculiar  in  the  appearance  of  Cintra.  Its  build- 
ings are  elevated  one  above  the  other,  and  here  and  there  perched  like 
birds'  nests  in  the  rock.  But  the  most  striking  objects  presented  at  a 
short  distance  are  the  two  large  conical  kitchen-chimneys  of  the  royal 
palace,  rising  conspicuously,  like  spires  of  a  cathedral. 

It  was  near  sun-set  when  we  reached  Cintra,  and  notwithstanding  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  while  our  host  was  preparing  dinner  we  clam^ 
bered  up  to  the  Moorish  castle  which  crowns  a  peak  overhanging  the 
town.    This  consists  of  the  remains  of  ancient  wsuls,  with  an  occasional 
turret  running  over  the  cavities  and  along  the  ridges  of  the  rock.    About 
half-way  up  the  steep  are  ruins  said  to  be  the  remains  of  a  Moorish 
mosque.    I^art  of  the  vaulted  roof  has  resisted  the  ravages  of  time,  and 
on  it  vestiges  of  stars,  painted  on  an  azure  ground,  may  still  be  discerned. 
Scattered  about  the  walls  are  a  few  Arabic  characters.    In  another  part 
of  the  same  enclosure  is  a  cistern  of  quadrangular  form,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Moorish  bath.    It  is  fifty  feet  lonff  by  seventeen  broad,  and  the 
water  which  it  contains  is  about  four  feet  deep.    This  is  always  dear,  and 
of  the  same  depth  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.    The  bath  is  constructed 
of  stone,  and  has  a  vaulted  roof.    That  so  ooj^ious  and  unfailing  a  body 
of  water  as  this,  as  well  as  the  numerous  gushing  springs  in  the  vidnity, 
which  have  never  yet  been  dry,  should  be  found  here,  is  subject  of  aston- 
ishment   The  water  of  Cintni,  beside  being  of  the  best  and  purest 
quality,  is  so  cold  as  quite  to  disgust  one  with  the  tepidity  of  the  liquid 
he  is  obliged  to  swallow  in  Idsbon.    The  springs  are  carefully  covered, 
and  conducted  throuffh  tunnels  formed  of  red  tiles  and  cemented  lime 
and  sand,  to  supply  the  numerous  fountains  and  tanks  which  contribute 
so  ffreatly  to  the  freshness  of  Cintra,  and  on  which  the  fertility  of  its 
gardens  depends.    Every  garden  has  its  tank  in  proportion  to  its  size,  the 
overflow  of  one  beinff  conducted  to  another ;  so  that  in  every  house  the 
^ntle  fall  of  water,  Uiat  sweetest  of  all  sweet  sounds  in  a  hot  dimate,  is 
continually  heard.    The  water  from  these  tanks  is  let  off  three  or  four 
times  a  week,  according  to  the  weather,  into  a  slated  channel,  that  no 
drop  may  be  lost,  and  so  to  the  root  of  every  lemon-tree.    In  these 
tanks,  wluch  are  well  constructed  of  hewn  stone,  the  frogs  of  Cintra  were 
^ront  to  take  their  pleasure,  enjoying  the  odor  of  the  lemon-gardens,  and 
promenading  when  it  so  pleased  them  under  the  lemon-trees.    But  a  dire 
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calamity  befell  them.    The  French  invaded  Portngal,  and  the  frogs  d»- 
appeared. 

At  six  o'clock  next  mominff  we  had  horses  at  the  door  for  a  ride  to 
Collares.  The  animals  we  rode,  or  rather  strode,  for  one  could  hardly 
call  it  riding,  were  a  sort  of  hack  jennet  Their  owner,  who  performed 
the  triple  office  of  lackey,  guide,  and  interpreter,  kept  them  upon  a  hard 
gallop  by  his  incessant  yells  and  a  long  pointed  stick,  which  he  bran- 
dished behind  them  as  he  followed  closely  at  onr  heels  on  foot,  keeping 
pace  with  the  ponies  even  when  upon  their  fastest  gait  He  was  literally 
after  them  with  a  sharp  stick. 

Collares  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  Cintra,  toward  the  sea.  It 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  valley,  covered  with  orchards,  orange-trees,  and 
vineyards,  contrasting  beautirally  with  the  bare  and  arid  mountain  at 
the  foot  of  which  it  lies.  The  road  to  this  hamlet  runs  along  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  bringing  almost  to  your  feet  the  delightful  fruits  of 
luxuriant  ^rdens.  We  passed  several  country  residences,  remarkable 
for  their  picturesque  situations ;  among  the  most  celebrated  of  which  are 
Sitiaes,  Penha  Verde,  and  Monserrat  The  first  mentioned  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Terceira,  and  derives  its  celebrity  from  the 
famous  convention  by  Dalrymple  and  Junot  At  that  time  it  was  owned 
by  Marialva,  and  is  alluded  to  by  Byron  as  '  Marialva*s  dome.'  The 
edifice  is  more  spacious  than  elegant,  and  there  is  a  wide  lawn  in  front, 
where  the  fashion  of  Cintra  do  their  promenading  in  summer.  The 
name  of  the  place,  Sitiaes,  is  the  plural  of  an  obsolete  Portuguese  word, 
sitialf  signiiymg  seat  or  bench,  and  was  most  probably  given  it  in  aUn- 
sion  to  the  stone  benches  on  the  promenade. 

The  villa  and  grounds  of  Penha  Verde  were  once  the  property  of  Don 
Joan  de  Castro,  and  are  still  held  by  his  descendants.  Here  there  is  a 
beautiful  terrace,  shaded  by  cork-trees  coeval  with  the  building,  from 
which  the  beauties  of  a  broad  landscape  may  be  enjoyed. 

The  ruins  of  the  last-named  quinta  stand  on  an  eminence  jutting  out 
from  the  sierra,  and  present  one  of  the  most  beautifril  prospects  Cintra 
can  offer.     It  was  chosen  as  a  seat  by  the  celebrated  Englishman  Beck- 
ford,  better  known  as  Vathek,and  was  decorated  bvhim  with  that  lavish 
profusion  which  here,  as  elsewhere,  has  signalized  his  name.    At  the  ex- 
tremity of  an  avenue  of  trees,  over  the  point  of  the  eminence,  the  dilapi- 
dated ch&teau  appears.    The  walls  are  every  where  scrawled  over  with 
the  names  of  visitors  of  all  ages,  nations,  sexes,  and  conditions,  and  like 
genuine  Yankees,  we  added  ours.    On  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  jnst  be- 
low the  mansion,  an  artificial  cascade  was  formed,  me  remains  of  which, 
like  the  rest  of  the  ruins,  only  tell  of  by-gone  splendor  and  the  capridooa 
taste  of  the  wealthy  and  eccentric  propnetor. 

Collares  is  a  small  straggling  town,  and  has  little  to  recommend  it. 
It  gives  its  name  to  the  wine  so  called,  which,  though  celebrated  in  Por- 
tugal, is  unfit  for  exportation,  on  account  of  its  want  of  body.  When 
drank  on  the  spot  it  is  delicious.  It  is  said  that  several  Roman  inscrip- 
tions have  been  found  in  the  neighborhood,  but  neither  my  friend  nor 
myself  had  the  curiosity  to  look  them  up,  but  remained  satisfied  with 
the  asseverations  of  tourists  generally  to  this  fact  At  the  extremi^  of 
the  valley  various  streamlets  mat  flow  from  the  mountains  unite,  forming 
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a  smaU  lake,  where  parties  from  Cintra  often  meet,  for  purposes  of  a 
somewhat  ooofined  aquatic  amusement  A  rivulet  windB  its  way  from 
this  spot  to  the  ocean.  This  was  formerly  nayigable,  and  the  fruit  that 
fell  from  the  trees  overhanging  its  banks  was  carried  down  the  stream 
by  the  current,  and  gave  to  we  beach  the  name  by  which  it  is  still 
known,  Praia  das  Mafos^  Apple  Beach. 

A  short  distance  from  this  beach  a  rocky  headland,  known  by  the 
name  of  Pedra  d^Alvidrar,  rises  to  a  perpendicular  height  of  two  hun- 
dred feet  At  certain  points  the  sea  breaks  against  its  base,  having  under- 
mined it  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  may  be  seen  at  some  distance  from 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  where  there  is  a  hole  through  the  rock,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  sea  is  visible.  At  the  highest  point  of  the  rock, 
immediately  over  the  rolling  surges,  a  feat  is  performed  by  some  of  the 
inhabitants  in  the  vicinity,  remarkable  both  for  its  dexterity  and  danger. 
Without  any  support  or  assistance  but  their  hands  and  feet,  they  descend 
the  perpendicular  rock,  from  the  summit  to  the  water's  edge,  and  return 
in  the  same  manner.  The  least  slip,  or  the  giving  way  of  a  piece  of 
rock  or  twig,  would  inevitably  prove  certain  destruction ;  and  yet  they 
make  no  difficulty  in  venturing  down  the  precipice,  and  for  a  few  copper 
vintens — each  worth  about  two  cents — two  or  three  wiD  descend,  one 
after  the  other.  Sometimes  fishermen,  merely  for  their  own  convenience, 
will  climb  the  dangerous  steep,  laden  with  a  basket  of  fish. 

We  returned  to  Cintra  to  breakfast ;  after  which,  with  the  same  horses 
and  same  guide,  we  ascended  to  the  convent  of  Nostra  Senhora  da  Pena. 
This  is  certainly  a  marvellous  structure,  and  peculiarly  situated.  It 
stands  poised  upon  the  summit  of  a  high  peak  of  the  sierra,  and  well  de- 
serves the  appellation  of  '  toppling  convent,'  which  Byron  has  given  it 
After  many  windings,  a  broad  road  in  the  rock  leads  over  a  draw-bridge 
to  the  principal  entrance,  above  which  have  recently  been  sculptured  the 
royal  arms  of  Portugal  and  Saxony.  The  Pena  formerly  belonged  to 
some  monks  of  the  Jeronymite  order,  and  was  built  by  King  Emanuel, 
upon  the  rock  which  he  so  often  mounted  to  see  if  he  could  descry  the 
returning  fleet  of  Vasoo  da  Gama,  and  whence,  in  truth,  he  was  the  first 
to  discover  it  When  it  was  secularized  and  sold,  the  monastery  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  private  individual,  but  was  subsequently  purchased  by  the 
present  king-consort,  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  has  been  changed  by 
him,  with  great  care  and  taste,  into  a  species  of  feudal  castle.  The  style 
of  its  architecture  is  the  Norman-Qothic,  which  flourished  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  A  large  tower,  several  lateral  turrets,  walls  crowned 
with  niched  battlements,  and  a  large  court,  enclose  the  two  principal  build- 
ings. The  whole  is  shut  in  between  colossal  masses  of  basalt  Where 
it  has  not  been  preserved,  the  monastic  character  of  the  interior  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  restored.  The  cloister  and  chapel  exist  nearly  in  the 
same  state  as  in  the  time  of  the  monks,  except  that  a  few  decayed  por- 
tions have  been  renewed,  and  some  slight  flaws  in  the  rock,  which 
seemed  to  have  escaped  notice  originally,  have  been  skilfull^r  filled  up. 

In  the  chapel  there  is  a  rich  ^tar-piece  of  transparent  jasper,  inlaid 
with  alabaster.  It  is  carved  in  relie&,  exhibiting  some  of  the  stages  of 
the  Passion,  surmounted  with  niches,  in  which  are  groups  representing 
various  passages  in  the  life  of  our  Savioxtb,  and  surrounded  by  festoons 
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of  flowers  supported  by  oolumns  of  blaek  jaiq>er.  A  lif^bted  taper  beld 
behind  tbe  tabernacle,  which  stands  in  the  centre,  shows  its  transparency. 
The  work  is  said  to  have  been  executed  by  an  Italian  artist  for  Joan  IIL 

The  view  from  the  top  of  the  Pena  is  almost  desenrinfi;  of  the  high 
encomiums  that  have  been  passed  upon  it.  It  is  truly  subume,  although 
not  unequalled.  Nor  does  it  baffle  description,  as  haa  been  said ;  and 
did  I  but  possess  the  faculty  of  describing,  my  reader  should  have  it 
depicted  to  his  imagination  immediately.  The  deep  azure  ^f  the  vast 
Atlantic,  dotted  with  the  white  sails  of  fishing  barks  and  larger  vessels, 
extending  to  the  western  horizon ;  the  scenery  south  of  the  Tagus,  with  its 
regular  succession  of  undulating  hills,  backed  by  forests  of  pine,  and  these 
standing  against  the  dim  blue  peaks  of  the  Arrabida  Mountains;  the 
mighty  river  itself;  the  rolling  and  genUy-sloping  land  in  the  direction  of 
Lisbon ;  and  to  the  north,  as  fJAr  as  the  eye  can  reach,  an  extensive  plain, 
variegated  with  heath  and  fertile  tracts,  studded  with  quintas  and  vil- 
lages, and  the  solitary  pile  of  Mafra,  rearing  its  enormous  mass,  form  alto- 
gether a  beautiful  panorama. 

Directly  surrounding  the  Pena,  the  mountain  is  laid  out  in  shrubbe- 
ries and  beds  of  flowers,  with  here  and  there  a  tank  of  water.  From 
these  gardens  a  path  descends  to  a  lower  peak,  upon  which  the  Moorish 
castle  stands  ^  toppling.'  Like  all  the  walks  and  roads  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  this  patn  is  hedged  with  geraniums,  growing  luxuriantly,  whidi 
were  at  this  time  in  full  blossom. 

The  height  of  the  mountain  of  Cintra  above  the  level  oi  the  sea  is 
over  eighteen  hundred  feet  The  greater  part  of  the  sierra  is  composed 
of  granite,  of  various  consistency ;  in  some  places  so  soft  as  to  be  eaiuly 
crushed  by  the  fingers.  And  this  yielding  nature  of  the  rode  gready 
facilitated  the  recent  improvements  around  the  Pena.  Grayish-white 
feldspar,  dinfi;y- white  quartz,  and  black  mica,  are  also  found  here.  Mixed 
with  these  there  are  veir  &ie  particles,  said  to  be  noametic  iron,  which 
is  seen  in  pieces  several  mches  thick  on  the  summits.  From  this  drcom- 
sta(hce,  and  because  the  strata  follow  no  regular  direction,  and  rocks  are 
heaped  in  distorted  piles,  geologists  have  conduded  that  the  mountain 
must  have  had  a  volcanic  origin.  I  am  no  geologist,  and  theref<N«  trou- 
bled my  mind  very  little  about  this  matter,  beyona  satisfying  mysdf  Uiat 
tourists  had  not  romanced  in  their  descriptions.  However,  the  reader 
would  perhaps  still  have  been  in  ignorance  in  regard  to  it,  had  not  my 
friend  assured  me  that  what  I  have  just  stated  is  true,  and  produced  his 
infallible  guide-book  as  authority. 

Mounting  our  jaded,  tiny  steeds  again,  who,  after  their  respite,  (to  them 
a  protracted  one,)  required  an  extra  poke  or  two  from  the  shwp  stick, 
we  descended  the  firreat  rock  somewhat  precipitately,  and  were  soon  lop- 
ing (I  cannot  dignify  it  by  the  name  of  galloping)  in  the  direction  of  the 
Cork  Convent —  Convento  da  Cortifo,  The  road  winds  amonff  the  bar- 
ren rocks  and  over  a  wide  and  rugged  tract,  and  the  tedium  of  the  ride 
was  only  relieved  by  the  fears  we  entertained  for  our  necks,  as  our  stum* 
bling  brutes  awk^vardly  floundered  at  thdr  work.  The  poor  monastery 
we  visited,  which  was  projected  by  Joan  de  Castro,  stands  in  dreary  soli- 
tude in  a  bend  of  the  sierra.  It  consists  of  a  chapel,  sacristy,  chapt^- 
house,  refectory,  and  about  twenty  cells.    These  various  apartments  are 
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partly  built  over  the  surilBMe,  and  partly  fonned  of  excavations  in  the 
rock.  They  are  lined  with  cork,  as  a  means  of  counteracting  the  damp, 
and  hence  the  name.  Each  cell  is  about  five  feet  square,  with  doors  so 
low  that  they  cannot  be  entered  by^  a  person  even  below  the  middle 
stature  without  stooping,  and  proportionaliy  narrow.  In  the  time  of  the 
monks,  who  were  reformed  Franciscans,  the  luxury  of  a  comfortable  bed 
was  never  known  within  the  precincts  of  the  Cork  Convent  Their  limbs 
rested  upon  bunks  of  rough-hewn  stone.  £very  thing  about  the  place 
looks  and  smells  eaverny^  and  is  in  perfect  keeping.  'Hie  bell  at  the  en- 
trance was  rung  by  means  of  a  vine^tem.  The  seats  of  the  dining- 
room — if  the  earth-scented  cave  used  for  that  purpose  may  be  so 
called — as  weU  as  the  table,  were  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

A  narrow  path  leads  from  the  convent  to  a  small  hole  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, where  a  hermit  by  the  name  of  Honorius  dwelt  for  the  last  sixteen 
years  of  his  life.  But,  notwithstanding  this  and  several  other  acts  of 
severe  penance  he  is  said  to  have  performed,  he  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety- 
five  years.  Upon  the  top  of  this  cave  there  is  a  simple  stone,  bearing 
the  following  inscription : 

■  HU  Hmurim*  vitmmjbumi, 

Et  idea  eum  Df  in  c«/«  rttivU. 
OHU  Jtnn»  Dtmini  1508.* 

Byron's  lines  in  relation  to  this  old  zealot  are  somewhat  different  from 
those  above  quoted.    They  are : 

*  Dkbp  In  yon  care  Howoftivs  long  did  dwdL 
In  hope  to  merit  heaven  by  making  earth  a  nelL* 

For  the  slight  consideration  of  half  a  dollar,  a  deformed  monk,  who 
showed  us  through  the  convent,  permitted  us  to  pocket  a  few  relics.  And 
after  we  had  accomplished  this,  we  returned  to  our  hotel  in  Cintra,  where 
we  lunched. 

To  the  palace  with  the  remarkable  chimnejrs  we  could  not  gain  ad- 
mission. Orders  had  been  received  to  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  the 
royal  family,  who,  as  well  as  the  haut-ton  of  the  capital,  were  to  leave 
Lbbon  in  a  day  or  two,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  summer  at  Cintra, 
as  is  usual  at  this  season.  We  made  application  to  the  person  in  charge, 
called  the  Almockarife  —  which  is  a  word  of  Arabic  derivation,  meaning, 
literally,  tax-gatherer  —  but  it  was  in  vain.  Nor  could  he  in  the  slightest 
degree  be  moved  from  his  dedsion,  or  to  disobey  his  orders,  by  the  as- 
tounding information  that  we  were  American  officers.  We  were  obliged, 
therefore,  to  content  ourselves  with  an  outride  view,  which,  of  course, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  entirely  satisfactory  and  excessively  grati- 
fying. 

This  palace  is  a  strange  compound  of  Christian  and  Moorish  architec- 
ture. The  ornaments  of  the  windows  are  arabesque,  and  represent  in- 
terlaced branches  of  trees  without  leaves.  In  each  there  are  slender 
columns  of  granite,  supporting  arches  which  are  composed  of  single  pieces 
of  stone,  ft  is  said  that  every  thing  within  this  pile  of  anachronisms 
corresponds  with  the  exterior.  Historical  reminiscences  of  widely-distant 
events  meet  the  eye  in  almost  every  room.  The  numerous  fountains  and 
reservoirs  in  every  part  of  the  edifice,  the  prevailing  style  of  the  archi- 
tecture, and  the  very  names  by  which  many  of  the  apartments  are  still 
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known,  prove  it  to  have  been  of  Moorish  origin^  the  Alhambra  of  the 
kings  of  Lisbon. 

As  we  had  dischaiged  our  chaise  on  arriving  at  Gintra,  we  ordered 
fresh  ponies  after  onr  view  of  the  external  beauties  of  the  chimneyed 
palace,  which  we  mounted,  and  being  chased  by  the  youth  we  had  all 
along  employed,  with  a  sharp  stick  in  his  hand,  toward  Lisbon,  we  reached 
that  place  about  sun-set 

Gintra  is  truly  delightful ;  but  were  it  not  for  the  contrast  it  affords  to 
such  a  city  as  Lisbon,  and  the  surrounding  country,  it  would  not  be  so 
beautiful.  Situated  as  this  little  nook  of  freshness  is,  in  an  open,  sultry, 
arid  country,  its  charms  consist  in  its  verdure  of  almost  every  hue ;  its 
cork-trees,  sometimes  festooned  with  clusters  of  wild  vines ;  wastes,  where 
rosemary  and  myrtle  grow  profusely ;  jessamine,  luxuriant  in  its  growth ; 
garden  hedges  of  geraniums ;  the  convent  crowning  one  summit  of  the 
sierra,  the  Moorish  castle  cresting  another ;  and  the  palace,  with  its  bal- 
conies and  open  chambers,  and  conical  chimneys  too,  if  one  can  but  im- 
agine ihem  towers.  Ointra  must  be  regarded,  however,  more  as  an  oasis 
in  a  desert  than  an  incomparable  elysium,  although  it  is  a  place  of  such 
peculiarities  that  one  never  sees  a  spot  of  precisely  the  same  character 
any  where  else.  Nothing  so  wild  or  picturesque  as  Ointra  is  ever  met 
with  in  England,  and  this,  added  to  the  contrast  already  mentioned,  will 
fully  accoimt  for  the  extravagant  admiration  of  English  tourists.  Pic- 
turesqueness  is  a  natural  characteristic  of  our  own  widely-extended  coun- 
try, and  Americans,  therefore,  who  visit  Cintra  are  less  surprised  and  less 
delighted  than  most  Europeans.  But  it  is  by  no  means  only  in  our  own 
country  that  Cintra  is  surpassed ;  for,  rob  it  of  its  associations,  and  there 
are  at  least  a  dozen  spots  near  Rio  Janeiro  more  pleasing  —  certainly 
beautiful. 

Such  were  mv  reflections  as  I  paced  the  deck  of  our  frigate  during  the 
middle-watch  that  night 


LAST    WORDS. 

Bt  tbe  DigbtpUmp's  waning  thine 
Chant  I  these  last  moumral  words, 

And  no  more  shnll  hand  of  mine 
Thrill  the  rich  Teutonic  chorda. 

Solemn  tramp  of  ann6d  heel, 
Banner's  mslto,  war«teed*s  neigh, 

BoU  of  timbrels,  chwh  of  steel, 
Boften  as  they  die  away. 

And  the  Liirid*s  wondrous  lay 
HcftTes  no  more  her  breast  of  scow; 

And  the  student's  carols  gay 
Vanish,  saddening  as  they  go. 

80  the  niflht  grows  oold  and  lonelr, 
And  mine  own  lute  is  unstrung ; 

And  the  echoes  linger  oidy 
Of  the  songs  that  I  have  song. 


Fall,  and  weird,  and  melanchoir, 

Bound  they  through  the  heart's  deep  cave, 
Like  the  echoes  of  a  roUey 

Fired  o*er  some  dear  oomiade^s  grsTe.  Do»ai.«  iIaoL*oi» 
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THB   PSABAKT'B   80NQ   OF   WINTER. 

AuTuiiN  has  fled,  and  Winter  ib  corner 
The  groyeB  are  mute  and  the  birds  are  dumb : 
The  winds  are  cold  and  the  skies  are  gray, 
And  the  weary  sun  makes  short  the  dnj. 

And  the  gushing  streams  and  tiny  rills, 
That  danced  and  leapt  down  the  rugged  hill^, 
,  And  meandered  through  the  withered  plains^ 

Are  bound  by  fetters  of  icy  chain& 

Like  fragments  of  robes  that  seraphs  wear, 
Now  the  fleecy  snow-flakes  fill  the  air ; 
And  the  crispy  earth  is  wrant  in  white, 
And  the  moon  and  stars  lend  not  their  light 

But  snows  may  drift  and  the  clouds  may  scowl. 
The  hail  may  oeat  and  the  tempest  howl. 
They  brin^  not  want  to  the  peasanf^s  door 
Whose  thnfb  has  garnered  his  winter  stora 

All  the  joy  he  feels  no  tongae  may  tell. 
For  love  and  peace  in  his  cottage  dweU ; 
And  he  scorns  the  slave  of  base  desires, 
And  he  lires  as  lived  his  honest  sires. 

Though  trees  are  stript  of  their  leafy  plumes, 
And  Sie  gardens  glow  no  more  with  blooms, 
Oh,  the  httle  snow-drop^  sweetly  chaste, 
Will  blossom  soon  on  tne  hoaiy  waste  I 

Warm  suns  will  shine,  and  the  soft  winds  blow, 
And  rivers  swell  with  the  melting  snow, 
And  the  daisies  soon  again  be  seen. 
And  the  teeming  fields  be  clothed  in  green. 

Dead  nature  into  life  will  spring. 
The  orchard  bloom  and  the  sky-lark  sing ; 
While  the  swallows  back  again  wiU  come^ 
And  the  woodlands  be  no  longer  dumb. 

The  bees  will  steal  from  their  cloistered  ceUa^ 
To  father  sweets  from  the  cups  and  bells, 
And  the  bleating  mountains  joyful  be. 
When  Nature  is  set  from  Winter  free. 

Bo  the  changing  seasons  come  and  go. 
While  the  springs  of  life  still  onward  flow ; 
And  faith  and  hope  cheer  the  pea8ant*s  end. 
When  the  chilling  dews  of  death  descend. 

He  knowB»  when  his  earthly  race  is  run. 

That  the  golden  prize  of  life  is  won ; 

He  goes  to  a  better  land  than  this, 

To  traverse  fields  of  eternal  bliss!  jaki*  li»b«. 
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THE    ELVES    AND    FAIRIES   OP    ENGLAND, 

*BirT  now  can  no  man  see  non  elr^a  hkh 
For  now  the  grefc6  charltae  ind  pnjeres 
Of  limitonrea,  and  other  holy  frerea, 
That  aerdien  every  land  and  eyerr  atrame, 
Aa  thlkke  aa  mot^a  in  the  aonn^4)eine, 
BUaatng  bailee,  cbambrea*  kichen^a,  and  boarea, 
Clteea  and  baigfa^a,  caaUea  highe,  and  touzee, 
Throp^s  and  beni^a,  abepenea  and  dairiia, 
This  maketh  that  there  ben  no  fiaBriea : 
For  there  aa  wont  to  walken  waa  an  elf. 
There  walketh  now  the  limltour  hlmaelf.*'  Cbavobb. 

If  it  was  tnie  of  Chaucer's  times  that  the  'limitour,'  the  exorcising 
monk,  walked  where  before  the  elves  and  fiuries  were  wont  to  haant, 
we  should  not  so  often  charge  the  overthrow  of  fairydom  altogether  to 
the  '  Protestant  rule  of  Elizabeth.'  The  'holy  freres'  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  *•  thikke  as  motes  in  the  sonne-beme,'  drove  the  elfin  brood  fimn 
chamber  to  kitchen,  from  city  to  burgh,  with  their  unsavory  blessings ; 
the  Protestant  exorcists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  followed  with 
holy  curses  —  a  more  effectual  charm — and  banished  the  frightened 
spirits  quite  out  of  the  country.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  spirits  of 
popular  superstition,  with  whom  we  now  have  to  do,  were  not  finally 

*  laid,'  either  by  the  holy  men  of  Chaucer's,  or  by  those  of  Elizabeth's 
day.  Long  after  the  fairies  of  romance  had  disappeared,  save  from  the 
poet's  page,  the  less  noble  elves  and  fairies  retained  their  dominion  over 
the  fears  and  affections  of  the  peasantry.  Now  these  also  have  come  to 
exist  no  where  but  in  their  legends  and  traditions ;  excepting,  perhaps,  a 
stray  Pixy  in  Devonshire,  or  a  wandering  Elf  in  Northumberland. 

In  atteinpting  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  popular  fairy-lore 
of  our  venerable  mother-land,  we  shall  occupy,  as  it  were,  but  a  single 

*  fairy-ring'  in  the  broad  field  of  elfin  mythology.  And  yet,  within  Hiat 
charmed  circle  we  may  find  many  curious  traces  of  by-gone  things  of 
beauty,  and  tiny  foot-prints  without  number.  Many  rega^  the  common 
purposes  of  such  attempts  only  with  a  utilitarian  sneer.  To  such  we 
will  in  the  outset  object  the  sentiment  of  a  plain  and  practical  antiqua- 
rian of  France :  *  They  are  not  indeed  truths  which  occupy  the  most 
space,  or  even  which  obtain  the  most  importance  in  the  history  of  hu- 
manity ;  fables  there  play  in  every  manner  a  much  greater  part ;  and 
one  can,  perhaps,  get  a  more  just  idea  of  civilized  man  by  studying  him 
in  the  errors  of  his  reason,  and  in  the  illusions  of  his  genius,  than  m  the 
positive  facts  of  his  history.'  *  With  such  an  assertion  from  such  a  source 
to  &11  back  upon,  no  sketcher  of  fairy-land  need  be  doubtful  as  to  the 
usefulness  of  his  employment.    But  to  our  purpose. 

Passing  over  the  interesting  discussion  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  *  fairy,'  whether  or  no  we  have  it  in  ^ijp,  or  in  Peri,  or  in  Feres,  or 
in  any  thing,  from  the  Hebrew  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  sounds  like 
it,  and  leaving  out  of  the  account  the  'Faeries'  of  Spenser,  as  no  part 
of  the  popular  mythology,  let  us  at  once  trace  the  course  of  the  elves 
from  Scandinavia  to  England.     The  descent  of  this  branch  of  the  great 

*  M.  Raoul  Rochkttk,  (Memolrea,  Inatitut  Royal  de  France,  Tom.  Xm.) 
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&mil7  IS  to  be  traced  by  the  characteristics  of  its  members,  their  &mily 
likeness,  rather  than  by  any  similarity  between  their  earlier  and  later 
names.  In  the  Scandm avian  mythology,  as  gathered  from  the  Eddas 
and  Sagas,  the  Alfar  and  Nomir  play  an  important  part  The  Alfar 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  fair  city  of  Alf-heim  nnder  the  Ash  Y^g- 
drasil,*  near  by  the  Urdar^fount,  the  '  source  of  the  light  and  heat  which 
invigorates  and  sustains '  the  great  tree.  There  sported  the  Light  Alfs 
and  the  Dark  Alfa,  as  unlike,  in  all  but  their  nature,  as  light  and  dark- 
ness. Close  by,  and  connected  with  them,  were  the  Nomir,  (the  Pares,) 
some  of  whom  were  of  the  race  of  the  gods,  some  of  the  race  of  the 
Alfs,  and  others  of  that  of  the  dwar&.f  The  English  counterparts  of 
the  Nomir  are  the  poetical  '  Fairies  of  romance,'  such  as  may  be  found 
in  many  of  the  middle-age  romancers,  and  in  Spenser,  whom,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  om^  present  purpose  does  not  include.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  mythology  reiai&ed  only  the  name  of  the  Alfar  in  the  Elves 
which  adorn  it. 

The  Duergar  were  another  interesting  class  of  the  mythological  beings 
of  the  North.    Their  origin  is  thus  described  in  the  Edda :  *  Then  the 

fods  sat  on  their  seats,  and  held  a  council,  and  called  to  mind  how  the 
>ner^ar  had  become  animated  in  the  clay  below  in  the  earth,  like  ma^- 
fots  m  flesh.  The  Duergar  had  been  first  created,  and  had  taken  life  m 
'mir's  flesh,  (chaos,)  and  were  maggots  in  it,  and  by  the  will  of  the  gods 
they  became  partakers  of  human  Knowledge,  and  had  the  likeness  of 
men ;  and  yet  they  abode  in  the  groimd  and  in  stones.  Modsogner  was 
the  first  of  them,  and  then  Dyrin.'  They  were  artificers  in  all  the  metals, 
and  their  fairy  workmanship  in  gold  and  silver  was  wonderfully  delicate 
and  beautiful,  exceeding  that  of  all  the  smiths  in  the  world  beside.  We 
have  not  only  the  name  of  these  preserved  in  the  English  *  dwarf,'  but 
many  of  their  characteristics  are  to  be  found  in  the  mythology.  The 
English  Eli^  the  fairy  of  many  legends,  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Scandinavian  '  Dverg,'  or  Dwarf,  though  the  line  of  descent  is  very  in- 
distinct, and  difiScult  to  trace.  The  Scandinavian  elves  had  many  traits 
of  character  which  reappear  in  the  English  fairies.  We  find  among 
them  the  household  guardians,  (the  Lares  of  the  North,)  bringing  eood 
luck  to  their  chosen  master,  rewarding  his  faithful  servants,  or  making 

•  Th«  mftids  Uielr  dottery  me 

By  pindiiiig  them  both  black  ood  blue.* 

Here  also  are  the  merry  folk,  who  make  the  '  Elfdans,'  or  fairy-ring,  in 
the  meadows,  by  the  magic  touch  of  their  nimlle  feet,  as  they  whirl  in 
the  moon-light  dance.  Here,  too,  are  the  sad  '  Hill-folk,'  whose  '  spritely 
music  will  be  turned  into  weeping  and  lamentation,'  if  the  incautious 
listener  whisper  a  word  of  doubt  with  regard  to  their  salvation ;  the 
unhappy  spirits  of  those  who  died  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Rbdeemeb, 
doomed  to  wander  about  these  lower  regions,  or  sigh  within  their  mounds, 
till  the  great  day  of  redemption.^  The  Danish  account  of  the  *  EUe- 
folk '  is,  that  *■  the  appearance  of  the  man  is  that  of  an  old  man  with  a 

*  Thb  sjinbol  of  the  UniTcne.   See  fhrntlspiece  to  Mallbt^s  *  Northern  AntlqaitleB.' 

t  ProM  Edda,  gaoted  by  Kbiohtlbt. 

i  ArzBLici.   See  Kbiqhtlby's  *  Fairjr  Mythology,*  p.  79. 
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low-crowned  bat  on  bis  bead ;  the  Elle-woman  is  young,  and  of  a  £ur 
and  attractive  countenance,  but  bebind  sbe  is  hollow  lil^e  a  dough-trough. 
Young  men  should  be  especially  on  their  guard  acainst  her,  for  it  is  veiy 
difficult  to  resist  her.*    They  '  are  most  frecuenUy  to  be  seen  by  moon- 
shine ;  then  they  dance  their  rounds  in  the  high  grass  so  lightly  and  8o 
gracefully,  that  they  seldom  meet  a  denial  when  tbey  offer  their  hand  to 
a  rash  young  man.'*    The  Dwar6s,  or,  as  they  were  oftener  styled, the 
Trolls^  were  the  principal  favorites  with  the  Scandinarian  peasantry,  for 
they  were  the  most  like  them  in  character.    In  noticing  a  few  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Trolls,  we  shall  be  brought  still  nearer  to  the  English 
fairy.    They  dwelt  many  together  in  the  hills,  or  by  single  &milies  in 
the  hillocks.    They  differ  much  from  the  EUefolk,  in  tliat  they  are  repub- 
licans, while  the  latter  are  monarchists.    Being  possessed  of  untold  riches 
in  gold  and  silver,  they  are  not  at  all  dependent  upon  their  above-ground 
neighbors  for  any  of  the  necessaries  or  luxuries  of  life ;  but  they  have  a 
monomania  for  stealing  every  unconsecrated  thing  they  can  lay  their  hands 
on,  even  to  unbaptized  children,  which  renders  their  neighborhood  trouble- 
some to  the  ])easants,  notwithstanding  their  frequent  good  offices  to  them. 
In  parts  of  Jutland  they  often  became  so  tiresome  Qiat  the  people  were 
willing  to  forego  all  the  advantages  of  their  presence,  and  get  rid  of  them 
as  best  they  could ;  generally  by  erecting  a  church  and  putting  in  tiie 
steeple  a  huge  bell,  me  first  peal  of  which  would  empty  every  bill  and 
hillock  in  the  neidiborhood.     They  disliked  all  loud  noises,  but  the 
ringing  of  a  churdi-bell  most  of  all.    They  had  little  red  caps,  winch 
made  them  invisible  to  all  but  the  fortunate  wearers  of  similar  ones ;  and 
some  of  them  had  humps  on  their  backs  and  crooked  noses.f     The  TroU- 
maids,  however,  were  many  of  them  very  beautiful ;  and  the  proofs  of 
the  dangerous  allurements  of  their  persons  and  voices  abound  in  the  old 
Swedish  and  Danish  ballads. 

One  other  class  of  beings  in  the  northern  mythology  deserves  atten- 
tion, as  much  for  its  attractive  features  as  for  its  connection  with  our 
subject.  The  Niaaes  of  Scandinavia,  and  especially  of  Jutland,  seem  to 
be  offshoots  of  the  Dwarf  branch  of  this  mythical  family.  Maiiy  of  the 
dwarfi:>h  traits  appear  in  the  Nis,  and  in  his  descendants,  the  Kobold  of 
Germany,  the  Brownie  of  Scotland,  and,  we  may  add,  the  Hobgoblin, 
or  Robin  Good  fellow,  of  England.  *  No  farm-house  goes  on  well  unless 
there  is  a  Nis  in  it  and  well  is  it  for  the  maids  and  Uie  men  when  they 
are  in  favor  with  hira.  They  may  go  to  their  beds,  and  give  themselves 
no  trouble  about  tlieir  work,  and  yet  in  the  morning  the  maids  will  find 
the  kitchen  swept  up,  and  water  brought  in ;  and  the  men  will  find  the 
horses  in  the  stable  well  cleaned  and  curried,  and  perhaps  a  supply  of 
com  cribbed  for  them  from  the  neighbors*  barns.  But  he  punishes  them 
for  any  irregularity  that  takes  place.'  J  The  following  story  of  a  Nis, 
from  the  same  invaluable  repository  as  the  above  description,  will  serre 
as  a  proper  introduction  to  the  part  of  our  subject  relating  to  the  emi- 
gration of  a  fairy  colony  from  the  North : 

*  Tbiklb,  (Danake  Folke-Saga,  IV.  960  quoted  by  Kbiohtlbt.   Is  there  no  mtbro  IntwAwiV  it 
this  m^th  of  the  kUlovbaekt  7 
t  Thibli,  08  above.   Wheiioe  did  Punch  derive  his  nngalxily  hoinp  ind  nose T 
t  Kbiohtlbt. 
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'  It  is  very  difficult,  they  sa^,  to  get  rid  of  a  Nis  when  one  wishes  it 
A  man  who  lived  in  a  house  in  which  a  Nis  carried  his  pranks  to  great 
len^hs,  resolved  to  quit  the  tenement,  and  leave  him  there  alone.  Sev- 
eral cart-loads  of  furniture  and  other  articles  were  already  gone,  and  the 
man  was  come  to  take  away  the  last,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  empty 
tubs,  barrels,  and  things  of  that  sort  The  load  was  now  all  ready,  and 
the  man  had  just  bidden  farewell  to  his  house  and  to  the  Nis,  hoping  for 
comfort  in  his  new  habitation,  when  happening,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
to  go  to  the  back  of  the  cart,  there  he  saw  the  Nis  sitting  in  one  of  the 
tubs  in  the  cart,  plainly  with  the  intention  of  going  along  with  him 
wherever  he  went  The  good  maii  was  surprised  and  disconcerted  be- 
yond measure  at  seeing  that  all  his  labor  was  to  no  purpose ;  but  the 
!ki8  began  to  laufi^h  heartily,  popped  his  head  up  out  of  the  tub,  and 
cried  to  the  bewildered  farmer,  *  Ma  !  we  *r»  moving  to-day^  you  we/  ** 

From  the  first  book  of  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Venerable  Bede,  we 
learn  that  in  the  year  of  the  Lord  447,  King  Vortigem  invited  the  Saxon 
nation  over  to  the  aid  of  his  suffering  su^ects ;  and  that  in  449,  the 
Saxons,  the  Angles,  and  the  Jutee  '  arrived  in  Britain  with  three  long 
ships,  and  had  a  place  assigned  them  to  reside  in  by  the  same  king.' 
Also,  that '  from  the  Jutes  are  descended  the  people  of  Kent,  and  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  those  also  in  the  province  of  the  West-Saxons, 
who  are  to  this  day  called  Jutes,  seated  opposite  the  Isle  of  Wight' 
Had  there  been  no  Jutes  among  these  early  emigrants  to  Britain,  it 
would  still,  we  doubt  not,  have  been  possible  to  trace  the  English  feiries 
to  their  northern  origin  through  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  who  were  of 
Gotho-German  origin,  and  cherished  a  belief  in  the  same  or  a  similar 
system  of  mythology  with  that  already  noticed.  We  suppose,  then,  that 
the  ancestors  of  the  elves  and  fidries  of  England  took  ship  from  Scandi- 
navia with  the  Jutish  emigrants,  and  estabushed  themselves  with  them 
in  Britain.  Whether  or  no  the  emigrants  were  willing  to  take  them 
along  with  them,  or  were  aware  of  &eir  presence  on  board  the  ships, 
concerned  not  their  going ;  as  the  above  story  of  the  moving  peasant 
and  Nis  will  show.  To  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  doubt  Uie  readi- 
ness of  the  *  little  people'  to  undertake  such  a  voyage  to  an  unknown 
land,  far  away  over  the  North  Sea,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  know  that 
in  the  ninth  century  some  of  them  accompanied  the  ^Norwegian  and 
Danisn  colonists  to  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Isles,  and  to  Iceland.  Why 
not  as  readily  go  to  Britain  in  the  fifth  ?  However  the  fairies  arrived 
there,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  in  England,  and  had  been  some  time 
sporting  on  British  soil,  in  the  twelfth  century.  There  is  a  number  of 
interesting  legends  relating  to  the  English  &iries  of  that  period.  One 
of  these  had  its  locality  in  the  province  of  Deiri,  (Yorkshire,)  where  the 
Danes  settled,  and,  what  is  especially  worthy  of  notice,  has  its  nearly 
exact  counterpart  in  the  original  legends  of  Denmark.  It  is  so  brief 
that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  give  it  as  related  by  William  of 
Newbridge.*  He  says :  *  In  the  province  of  the  Deiri,  not  far  from  my 
birth-place,  a  wonderful  thing  occurred,  which  I  have  known  from  my 

*  *  GuxuBLMi  NBUBBiaiKflM  Hlitoria,  •!▼«  Ghrcmioa  Rerom  Antflcarnm,*  e.  28 ;  u  quoted  bj 

KnaBTLBT. 
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boyhood.  There  is  a  town  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  Eastern  Sea,  near 
which  are  those  celebrated  waters  commonly  called  Gipse.  •  •  •  A 
peasant  of  this  town  went  once  to  see  a  friend  who  lived  in  the  next 
town,  and  it  was  late  at  night  when  he  was  coming  back,  not  very  sober ; 
when  lo  I  from  the  adjoining  barrow,  which  I  have  often  seen,  and  which 
is  not  much  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  he  heard  the  voices 
of  people  singing,  and,  as  it  were,  joyfully  feasting.  He  wondered  who 
they  could  be  that  were  breaking  in  that  place,  by  their  merriment,  the 
silence  of  the  dead  night,  and  he  wished  to  examine  into  the  matter 
more  closely.  Seeing  a  door  open  in  the  side  of  the  barrow,  he  went 
up  to  it  and  looked  in ;  and  there  he  beheld  a  large  and  luminous  house, 
full  of  people,  women  as  well  as  men,  who  were  reclining  as  at  a  solemn 
banquet  One  of  the  attendants,  seeing  him  stand  at  tiie  door,  offered 
him  a  cup.  He  took  it,  but  would  not  drink ;  and  pouring  out  the  con- 
tents, kept  the  vessel  A  great  tumult  arose  at  the  banquet  on  account 
of  hijB  taking  away  the  cup,  and  all  the  guesta  pursued  him ;  but  he 
escaped  by  the  fieetness  of  the  beast  he  rode,  and  got  into  the  town  with 
his  booty.  Finally,  this  vessel  of  unknown  material,  of  unusual  color, 
and  of  extraordinary  form,  was  presented  to  Henry  the  Elder,  king  of 
the  English,  as  a  valuable  gift,  and  was  then  given  to  the  queen's  br<&er 
David,  Kiuff  of  the  Scots,  and  was  kept  for  several  years  in  the  treasuiy 
of  Scotland ;  and  a  few  years  ago,  (as  I  have  heard  from  good  authority^ 
it  was  given  by  William,  king  of  the  Scots,  to  Henry  3ie  Second,  who 
wished  to  see  it'  In  the  Danish  legend  the  stolen  fairy-cup  was  given 
to  the  church  at  Aagerup,  and  was  consecrated  for  altar  use. 

Most  of  the  English  furies  may  be  classed  under  one  or  the  other  of 
two  heads :  the  house-spirits, 

"Thc  eoane  sad  country  Mry 
That  doth  hftUDl  the  IwBith  and  di^,> 

and  the  out-of-door  elves,  the  sportive,  mischievous  occupants  of  field 
and  grove,  and,  as  Brown  beautifully  describes  them  in  his  Pastorals, 

*Thb  tsATj  troops  which  nimbly  play, 

And  by  the  springs  dance  out  the  sammers  day, 
Teachbiff  Um  mue  blida  to  buUd  Uieirnests, 
And  in  tneir  singing  how  to  kaepen  rests.' 

These  classes,  however,  are  very  often  confounded  with  each  other  in 
&iry  legends,  and  in  the  poets'  descriptions. 

We  are  constantly  meeting '  dapper '  elves  in  the  cellar  and  kitchen, 
where  they  have  no  business  to  be;  and  how  often  we.  see  Hobgoblin, 
who  ought  to  be  watching  the  neffiigent  maids,  and  looking  after  his 
bowl  of  groate  that  it  is  *  duly  s6t,'^out  frolicking  in  the  fields,  vrith  an 
elfs  green  coat  or  pointed  red  cap  on.  A  notable  instance  of  this  con- 
fusion is  to  be  found  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  where  we  have 
a  rare  compound  of  the  Elf  and  Hobgoblin  under  the  name  of  Ptidt 
The  Nis  of  Jutland  went  by  the  name  of  Puk  in  Friesland,  and  he  was 
there  the  same  farm-house  sprite  we  found  among  the  Jutes.  Here  we 
have  at  once  the  English  !Puck ;  and  the  true  Puck  of  England  is  a  he- 
reditary descendant  of  the  Jutish  Nis,  like  him  in  all  the  distinctive  traits 
of  his  character.  Shakspeare  used  the  name  for  his  ^  Lob  of  spirits ; ' 
Drayton  followed  with  his  ^  Puck  whom  most  men  call  Hobgoblin ; '  and 
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now  £tf,  Pock,  Hobgoblin,  and  Faiiy  have  come  to  mean  nearly  the 
same  thing  in  Eoglish  mythology.  Hobgoblin,  or  Bobin  Goodfellow, 
and  the  true  Puck  of  En^iah  fairy-lore,  are  distinct  and  different  char- 
acters ;  and  Shakspeare^s  Puck  is  a  being  wholly  nit  generis.  This  dis- 
tinction is  noticed  in  Burton's  quaint  *  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  where 
we  find  these  words :  *  A  biffger  kind  (than  the  German  little-folk)  there 
is  of  them  called  with  vs  M(^goblin8  and  Bobin  Goodfeihwe^HiBi  would, 
in  those  superstitious  times,  grind  com  for  a  mess  of  milk,  cut  wood,  or 
do  any  manner  of  drudgery  work.'  And  also, '  those  which  Myaldus 
calls  Ambtdones,  that  we&  about  midnight,  on  heaths  and  desert-places, 
which  (saith  Layater)  draw  men  out  of  the  way  and  lead  them  all  night 
a  by-way,  or  quite  barre  them  of  their  way :  these  hare  several  names 
in  several  places ;  we  commonly  call  them  Pucks? 

The  characteristics  of  a  household  spirit  are  no  where  more  briefly 
and  truthfully  summed  than  in  '  The  Satyr '  of  Ben  Jonson.  The  Satyr 
has  just  said  something  (from  '  out  of  the  bush ')  which  nearly  concerns 
Mab's  character  as  a  truth-teller,  when  the  indignant  &iry  breaks  in 
with 

*  Satts,  we  mutt  hare  ft  sptD, 
For  your  Umgae  it  runs  too  fleet.* 

The  Satyr  rejoins: 

*  Not  so  nfanblT  as  your  feet, 
When  about  tlie  Gream4>owls  set 
Yott  and  all  your  elves  do  meet. 
This  is  Mas,  the  mistress  Faiiy, 
Ttiat  doOi  DighUy  rob  Uie  dairy : 
And  can  help  or  hurt  the  churnuig 
Aa  she  please,  without  dlaoenilng. 


She  that  pinches  country  wenches, 
If  they  rub  not  clean  their  benches, 
And  with  sharper  nail  remembers 
When  they  rake  not  up  their  embers ; 
But  if  ao  they  chance  to  feast  her, 


In  a  shoe  she  drops  a  tester.* 

In  Yorkshire  the  house-spirit  went  by  the  name  of  Bogjrart,*  vet  retained 
all  his  distinctive  characteristics.  The  Boggart's  identity  witn  the  Jutish 
Nis  is  amusingly  illustrated  in  the  York^ire  legend  of  'the  honest 
farmer '  George  Gilbertson,  whose  family  was  so  tormented  by  a  mis- 
chievous Boggart  that  (like  his  Jutish  predecessor  who  was  troubled  by 
the  Nis)  he  resolved,  much  against  his  will,  to  move  them  and  let  the 
fairy  have  the  house  to  himsdfl  '  This  was  put  into  execution,  and  the 
farmer  and  his  family  were  following  the  last  loads  of  furniture,  when  a 
neighbor  named  John  Marshall  came  up.  '  Well,  Georgey,'  said  he, '  and 
soa  you're  leaving  t'  ould  hoose  at  last  ? '  *  Heigh,  Jominy,  my  lad,  I'm 
forced  tull  it ;  for  that  damned  Boggart  torments  us  soa,  we  can  neither 
rest  neet  nor  day  for't  It  seems  loike  to  have  such  a  malice  again  t'  poor 
bairns,  it  onmost  kills  mv  poor  dame  here  at  thoughts  on't,  and  soa,  ye 
see,  we're  forced  to  fiitt  loike.'  He  scarce  had  uttered  the  words  when 
a  voice  from  a  deep  upright  chum  cried  out, '  Ay^  ay^  Georgeyy  vn^  re 
flitting,  ye  eeeP  *'0d  damn  theel'  cried  the  poor  farmer,  'if  I'd 
Icnown  d^ou'd  been  there,  I  wad  n't  ha'  stirred  a  peg.    Nay,  nay,  it's 

*  Boo  with  ttie  Eaallsh  termination  ort,  says  KaieRTLaT,  and  Bogr  Is  only  Pug  corrupted,  and 
Pug  is  Puck,  and  Pock  is,  to  aU  appearaooes,  the  Pmuu  of  the  early  poets,  who  is  no  better  than 
'^'"r  of  liars,* 
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no  use,  Mally/  tarning  to  Im  wife ;  '  we  may  as  weel  torn  back  affain  to 
t'ould  Loose  as  be  tormented  in  another  that's  not  so  convenient' 

The  Pixies  (Pucksies)  oi  Devonshire,  who  continued  their  'spiritin 
until  a  late  day,  and  are,  we  believe,  now  occasionally  engaged  in    t 
there,  were  neither  proper  elves  nor  fairies,  but  a  curious  mixture  of  the 
two.    So  much  for  the  roguish  and  entertaining  domestic  fiury,  concern- 
ing whom  we  would  that  Dryden's  verses  were  less  true : 

<  Iif  Tain  the  dairy  now  with  mint  is  dreand, 
The  dairy-maid  expects  no  fiUry  guest 
To  skim  the  bowI&  and  alter  pay  the  feast. 
She  sigiisy  and  ahakea  her  empty  shoes  in  Tnin, 
No  sUyer  penny  to  rewaid  her  pain.' 

The  outK)f-door,  or  rural  elves  have  man^  more  attractive  features  than 
the  household  fairy,  and  seem  to  be  of  a  higher  order  of  beings.  These 
are  they  who  were  wont  to  meet 

—  *  On  hiil,  In  dale,  forest,  or  mead, 
By  paved  fbontain,  or  hy  rushy  brook, 
Or  on  the  beached  margent  or  the  sea. 
To  dance  (their)  ringlets  to  the  whlstltaig  wind.* 

Shakspeare,  Drayton,  and  Herrick  have  invested  them  with  a  de^ 
poetic  interest,  which  they  never  could  have  derived  from  the  simple 
legends  relating  to  them.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  poets  that  we  must  recur 
for  descriptions  of  these  elves,  whether  we  would  behold  them  in  Hieir 
mischievous  mood,  when  some  poor  wayfarer  is  made  conscious  of  their 
presence,  in  the  most  provoking  manner  possible,  or  in  their  hour  of 
moon-light  revelry,  their  midnight  dance  and  song.  The  veritable  Puck 
of  EngUsh  mythology  is  the  representative  of  so  much  of  the  elfin 
character  as  developes  itself  in  playful  roguishness.  As  Drayton  sang 
of  him — although  somewhat  severely,  as  if  he  himself  had  been  way- 
laid by  the  rogue : 

*  This  Puck  seems  but  a  dreaming  dolL 
StiU  walking  like  a  ragsed  colt, 
And  oft  out  of  a  bosh  doth  bolt, 

or  purpose  to  deceive  as ; 

And  leading  us,  miJces  us  to  stray 

Long  winter  nights  out  of  the  ws 

And  when  we  stick  In  mire  and  c 


Long  winter  nights  out  of  the  wsy ; 
'  d  when  we  stick  In  mire  and  clay, 
He  doth  with  laughter  leave  us.' 


Robin  Gk)odfellow  is  immortalized  by  his  connection  with  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream ;  and  although  the  merry  Puck  of  England  has  long 
since  taken  his  departure,  yet  the  word  *  puck '  as  at  present  used  in  the 
popular  vocabulary  of  Ireland  is  his  lasting  memorial  *  preserved  in  the 
amber  of  language.'  *  Whenever  a  blast  of  unkindly  wind  struck  keenly 
upon  a  person's  face,  and  produced  a  tooth-ache,  or  an  ear-ache,  or  a  pain 
in  the  muscles,  such  as  proceeds  from  cold  or  rheumatism,  it  was  confi- 
dently believed  by  the  peasantry  Tof  Ireland)  that  the  said  *  blast  *  was 
occasioned  by  no  less  a  personage  tnan  the  fairy  Puck,  who,  sweeping  sud- 
denly past,  struck  the  doomed  individual,  out  of  a  wicked  frolic,  in  the  faoa 
Hence  this  *  blast '  or  *  blow '  came  to  be  called  a  *  puck,'  and  hence  the 
word  *  puck '  glided  into  the  common  vocabulary  to  signify  a  *  blow  •  in 
the  ordinary  sense.** 
They  who  represent  the  merely  sportive,  and  ofttimes  truly  beauti- 

*  Rbtibw  of  Trkxch*s  Lectmws.    (Frabbr's  Bfag.) 
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fal  phase  of  the  elfin  chamcter,  are  the  diminutive  inhabitants  of  hill, 
dale,  and  mead,  whose  fairy-banquets,  dances,  and  airy  music  have  been 
80  long  the  wonder  of  the  homely  peasant,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
polished  poet  '  According  to  the  description  they  give  of  them  who 
pretend  to  have  seen  them,  they  are  in  the  shape  of  men  exceeding  lit- 
tle ;  they  are  always  clad  in  green,  and  frequent  the  woods  and  fields. 
When  they  make  cakes,  (which  is  a  work  tney  have  been  often  heard 
at,)  they  are  very  noisy ;  and  when  they  are  done  they  are  full  of  mirth 
and  pastime.  But  generally  thev  dance  in  moon-light,  when  mortals 
are  asleep,  and  not  capable  of  seeing  them ;  as  may  be  observed  on  the 
Mowing  morning,  their  darling-places  bein^  very  distinguishable :  for 
as  they  dance  hand  in  hand,  and  so  make  a  circle  in  their  dance,  so  next 
day  there  will  be  seen  rings  and  circles  on  the  grass.'*  Choice  descrip- 
tions of  these  occur  in  the  pages  of  the  early  English  poets.  As  in  the 
Tempest  Prospero  invokes  those 


*  THAT  on  the  nndt  nith  prloUea  foot 

Do  cbaae  tbe  ebbing  Nbptdnx,  and  do  fly  htm, 
1  demi-puppeta  that 
n-floar  ringlets  make, 
i;  and  yoo,  vhoie  paaUme 
Is  to  make  midnight  mnabiooma ;  that  rqfoloe 
To  hear  the  solemn  enrfew.' 


Mjo  coue  ute  eoDing  n  BrxvifK,  ana  ao 
When  he  comes  back ;  you  demi-pupp 
By  moonshine  do  the  green-eoar  rf  ngU 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  yon,  i 


And  in  other  passages  by  the  same  master-poet,  as  'familiar  as  household 
words '  to  us  all,  these  wonderful  beings  are  sketched.  In  Lily's  play 
called  the  Maydes  Metamorphosis,  which  was  fint  acted  in  the  year  1600, 
the  fairies  '  enter '  dancing  and  singing : 


'Bt  (he  moon  we  sport  and  play, 
With  the  night  beslns  onr  dar ; 
As  we  dance  the  oew  doth  ftul : 
Trip  it,  little  urchins  all, 
LIghUy  as  the  little  bee. 
Two  by  two,  and  three  by  three ; 
And  about  go  we,  and  about  go  we.' 


The  old  pastoral  poet  Brown:  affirms  of  his  shepherd,  that  he  often  played 
sweet  strains  on  his  pipe  for  the  fairies  to  dance  by,  and  that 

<  MicKLB  solace  they  would  make  him, 
And  at  midnight  often  wske  him, 
And  conrey  him  flrom  his  room 
To  a  fleM  of  yellow  broom ; 
Or  Into  the  meadows,  where 
Mints  perftime  the  gentle  air, 
And  where  Flora  spreads  her  trsasure ; 
There  they  would  begin  their  measure.* 

Also  in  fairy-like  Drayton  there  are  freouent  sketches  of  them,  almost 
equal  in  delightful  freshness  to  those  of  his  great  predecessor  Shakspeare. 
These  four  lines  from  his  'Polyolbion '  present  a  charming  picture  of  the 
fairies  in  one  of  their  happiest  moods : 

«Thb  MskliiglUry  there,  as  on  the  light  air  borne, 
Oa  run  at  barley4>rBak  upon  the  ean  of  com ; 
And  catching  drops  of  dew  In  their  laadTious  chasea, 
Do  cast  the  Uqula  pearl  In  one  another^  t"' 


*  Bovmai,  (Antlqultatea  VulgareaO  quoted  In  Kxiobtuit. 
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And  in  the  '  Njmphidia '  we  find : 

r  dropping 


•TuftJiteiarBl  . 
Themallfiowflne 
And  with  dew  droi.    ^ 
8ldp  thorow  the  gmvei. 

MenttraUthedej: 
At  ni^t  tbenuetrei  ther  laj 
Upon  the  ioA]einrei.<^ 


Upont 

But  we  mnst  leave  off  plucking  fAiry-flowers  from  this  garden  of 
English  poetry.  We  have  seen  that  the  popular  elres  and  fairies  of 
England  are  not  devoid  of  tme  antiquarian  intercBt,  in  addition  to  all 
that  we  commonly  attach  to  them  for  their  attractive  peculiarities.  It 
is  truly  refreshing  to  turn  aside  awhile  into  this  by-path  of  literature. 
Would  that  it  were  oftener  trod,  that  it  might  not  become  so  grass-grown. 
However  so  long  as  it  remain  true,  that  there  are  those  bent  upon  con- 
ing '  folk-lore '  to  oblivion,  may  it  ever  remain  equally  true  that 

•  AifomR  nrt  then  iM^  that  win 

Betalldi«orthelUfieeitilL'  w  .... 

P#rtfeMl,  (JMr.,)  jf  IVMC»  1B68L 


LINKS. 

OAznte  from  my  room  at  even, 

Just  ere  twilight  ahadowi  gathered. 
Naught  I  aaw  but  clouds  in  heaven— > 
Hea^  doads  that  darkly  lowered: 
These  were  all  that  met  my  eye^ 
All  my  vision  could  espy. 

Bnt  approaching  to  the  window, 

Lookmg  forth,  I  then  discovered, 
Far  beyond  the  doads*  deep  shadow. 
Where  the  lingering  sun-beams  hovered, 
A  rich  streak  of  golden  ligh<^ 
Resting  on  the  brow  of  n^t 

nience  the  cheerlnl  radiance  streaming 

Robbed  the  gloomy  clouds  of  blackness; 
And  anon  the  moon — pure*beaming 
Mid  the  stars  with  silv'ry  brightness— 
Chased  them  one  by  one  away     . 
With  her  mild  and  gentle  ray. 

TliuB,  I  thoughty  when  care  and  sorrow 

Cast  their  manUe  o'er  the  sp!rit» 
Covering  with  a  heavy  shadow 
All  around  and  all  within  i<^ 
Tinffing  all  that  it  can  view 
WiUi  its  own  dark,  gloomy  hue: 

If  the  soul,  thus  sore  afflicted. 

Would  but  strive  for  nearer  vision, 
nioujfph  to  bide  in  sadnees  tempted. 
Faith  and  Hope,  with  joy  dysian, 
IJjg^ht  beyond  the  deepeit  gloon^ 
Would  see,  •v'n  rouna  tiie  tomU 
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AUTUMNAL        TWILIGHT 


BT     JAMBS     T.    MXTOasLXM 


Ckttfter  Utf  tfiSBL 


hf  the  horizon  sinla  the  Snn, 
While  o'er  his  face,  when  day  is  donc^ 
Goj  aa  the  yeil  o'er  bluahing  nnn. 
Hangs  the  aatomnal  twilight. 


The  enrling  mist  lies  o*er  the  stream, 
Hazy  and  dim  as  a  twilight  dream, 
AndTlike  the  mist  round  snnset^s  beam 
HoTers  the  antnmn  twilight 


The  monntuns  shade  the  yalley  wide, 
Night's  shadowy  wings  the  distance  hide, 
But  glowing  and  bright  on  the  sunset  side 
Olimmers  the  aatnmn  twilight 


Now  sits  September  'neath  the  trees^ 
Wooing  the  coy  antnmnal  breeze ; 
Throa^  the  dmi  forest-aisles  he  sees 
The  bright  aatmnnal  twilight 


Then  comes  October  to  plnck  red  leayes; 
While  for  the  dying  flowers  he  grierei^ 
A  crown  of  yellow  ferns  he  weares 
For  the  pale  aatomnal  twilight 


Nature's  gay  sonssters  tone  their  throats^ 
Far  through  the  fading  forest  floats 
The  music  of  wild  birds'  farewell  notes 
To  the  sad  autumnal  twilight 


Loud  moans  the  wind  on  the  wintry  shores 
The  sparkling  frost  is  white  and  hoar, 
And  flitting  at  eye  is  seen  no  more 
The  lost  autunmal  twilight 
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THE     STRANGER'S     FEVER. 


A   TAis    or    Kaw-onLs*]i«. 

Therb  was  a  grand  reunion  at  the  house  of  Monsieur  B ;  and 

ererj  one  thought  it  the  most  brilliant  affair  of  the  season  in  New- 
Orleans.  The  rooms  were  crowded  with  the  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  de- 
scendants of  those  ancient  French  families  who  settled  the  State,  and 
g&vQ  a  characteristic  tone  to  the  society  of  its  great  city.  There  were 
the  brilliant  light,  the  profusion  of  gilding  and  gaudy  colors,  the  elabo- 
rate politeness,  the  lively  gesticulations  of  the  old  regime.  On  every 
side  you  heard  the  nasal  sounds  and  monotonous  accent  of  the  French 
lanfiTuage ;  you  saw  yenerable  old  men  acting  the  good  father,  or  the 
military  veteran,  or  the  friend  of  all  mankind ;  you  saw  young  girls, 
silent  and  constrained,  huddled  together  under  the  wing  of  their  parents ; 
you  saw  married  woman,  leading  in  conversation,  and  surrounded  by 
admirinff  groups  of  young  men. 

Hyacmm  Berger  stood  in  the  quadrille  with  Madame  S.,  the  reigning 
queen  of  the  circle  in  which  she  moved ;  whose  affections  from  child- 
hood had  been  engaged,  by  her  parents,  to  Monsieur  S. ;  while  Mon- 
sieur S.,  on  his  part,  found  in  her  society  the  repose  which  he  so  much 
needed ;  adored  her  almost  as  much  as  if  she  had  not  been  his  wife ; 
and  died  of  old  age  soon  after  their  marriage,  leaving  her  very  beautiful 
and  very  rich. 

Hyacinth,  fresh  from  a  plantation,  and  still  dazzled  by  the  brilliant 
society  into  which  he  had  just  been  introduced,  adored  her  as  the  flowers 
adore  the  sun,  offering  up  to  her  the  bloom  and  verdure  of  his  youth ; 
while  she  went  on  her  calm  way,  accepting  benevolently  all  he  had  to 

five,  accustomed  to  such  homage,  and  sure  that  if  he  did  not  wither  in 
er  rays  he  would  grow  more  mature.  Let  us  listen  to  them  while  they 
are  talking,  amid  the  din  of  that  music,  which  was  invented  to  cover 
just  such  conversations  as  these. 

*  I  am  weary  of  this  world,'  said  the  young  man,  mourfully  ;  he  was 
pale  and  haggard-looking,  but  the  fire  which  consumed  him  burned 
fiercely  in  his  eyes. 

*  Do  not  speak  of  it,  my  dear  friend,'  said  the  lady,  smiling  sweetly  ; 
'  your  conversation  will  grow  dull,  and  that  would  be  a  mortal  sin  in  my 
eyes.' 

^I  am  going  to  make  a  voyage  of  discovery,'  resumed  the  young  man, 
more  gaily,  'in  search  of  a  new  world,  like  Columbus.' 

*  Your  plans  interest  me,'  said  the  lady,  languidly  raising  her  great 
black  eyes. 

'  This  plan  of  mine  is  very  simple ;  it  is  told  in  a  single  word.' 

'  You  tantalize  me.     Speak  that  word,  then.' 

Mt  is  only  that  I  think  of  diverting  my  mind  by  getting  rid  of  mj 
body.  It  IS  my  heart  that  makes  me  wretched ;  if  I  could  have  mj 
soul  by  itself,  I  should  be  happ^.' 
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*'  You  are  growing  dull  again.  It  is  not  kind  to  fatigue  your  friend.' 
'  The  fatigue  will  soon  to  oyer,  and  will  not  be  repeated.  I  have  a 
hope  that  you  may  sometimes  give  to  my  memory  the  sentiment  you 
have  denied  to  myself.  This  is  one  reason  I  have  for  leaving  a  world 
where  I  am  perishing  slowly  of  passion  without  hope,  broken  in  mind 
and  body  by  slow  d^rees  under  your  relentless  hand,  as  men,  in  old 
times,  were  broken  on  the  wheel.    It  is  your  pastime.' 

*  You  talk  wildly,  Hyacinth.' 

He  bowed  with  a  sardonic  smile,  such  as  we  at  the  north  see  occa- 
sionally on  the  stage.  The  quadrille  was  at  an  end.  Madame  S.,  the 
indolent,  good-natured  creature,  was  really  troubled.  '  This  enthusiasm 
of  youth,'  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  annoyance,  4t  is  so  unmanageable ; 
what  was  it  made  for  ? ' 

She  knew  that  a  taste  for  suicide  runs  in  the  Creole  blood ;  it  is  the 
only  taste  which  the  French  have  that  ia  not  purely  artificial.  It  savors, 
indeed,  of  reality,  but  is,  at  the  same  time,  so  temptingly  dramatic ! 
When  Hyacinth  left  her,  with  the  smile  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  a 
striking  gesticulation  expressive  of  despair,  she  quietly  retired  to  an 
obscure  comer,  and  writing  a  few  words  in  her  ball-tablets,  tore  out  the 
leaf  on  which  she  had  written. 

Hyacinth,  leaving  the  ball-room  in  his  party  dress,  threw  a  short  cloak 
around  his  shoulders,  and  lighting  a  cigar,  passed  down  the  stairs  into 
the  open  street,  where  the  moon  was  shining  and  a  faint  freshness  stirred 
the  sultry  air.  Winding  on  his  way  through  the  intricate  labyrinth, 
the  woven  lanes,  and  streets,  and  alleys,  of  the  old  quarter  of  the  city, 
he  came  to  a  house  in  which  a  light  w&s  dimly  burning.  The  door  had 
a  great  brass  plate  and  heavy  knocker,  beside  a  bell-handle,  around 
which  the  wonis  *Niffht-Bell'  were  engraved;  but  Hyacinth  pushed 
his  way  in  without  Obstruction,  like  one  who  was  familiar  with  the 
place. 

*  Hipolyte ! '  he  said  softly. 

*'  Hyacinth,  is  it  indeed  you  ?  What  pleasure  I ' 

These  were  the  exclamations  of  the  friends,  who  threw  themselves  at 
the  same  moment  into  those  attitudes  which  we  see  when  the  long-lost 
son  recognizes  his  long-lost  &ther  on  the  stage.  Yet  the  young  gentle- 
men were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  each  other  every  day. 

Hipolyte  was  a  student:  for  his  night-lamp  was  trimmed  and  shaded, 
his  coffee  was  simmering  on  the  stove,  and  ah  open  book  lay  before 
him. 

He  was  a  student  of  medicine :  for  the  principal  pieces  of  furniture  in 
his  room  were  a  skeleton  in  one  comer,  and  a  microscope  and  a  few 
bones  on  the  table. 

'  It  is  shameful  I '  ejaculated  his  visitor,  bending  over  to  light  a  new 
cigar. 

*What  is  shameful?' 

*  Why,  to  let  coffee  simmer  in  this  way.  Where  is  the  aroma  by  this 
time,  my  friend  ?    Is  it  not  scalded  to  death  ? ' 

The  mends  talked  gailv  together ;  they  formed  a  plan  of  enjoyment 
for  the  coming  Sunday ;  they  spoke  of  former  adventures. 

*  Well,  well,'  said  Hyacinth,  with  a  sigh,  *  youth  will  leave  us  behind 
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some  of  these  days,  and  we  shall  boih  wake  up  one  morning  and  find 
onrselyes  old.  For  my  part,  I  advise  that^  before  that  time  comes,  we 
take  tlie  liberty  of  goine  out  of  the  world  witliout  consulting  P&o ytoskck. 
Let  us  detenmne,  in  aaVaace,  what  would  be  the  easiest  mode  of  death.' 

*Some  think  highly  of  drowning,'  answered  the  other,  laughing. 
< Strychnine  is  all  the  rage  at  present;  but  unless,  by  the  time  you 
speak  of,  they  invent  something  new,  I  determine  for  chloroform,  and 
shall  apply  to  it  if  I  have  my  choice,  and  am  in  the  humor  to  die  luxu- 
riously. It  is  a  most  agreeable  sort  of  vampyre,  just  like  those  bats 
you  hear  of  in  South  ionerica;  fans  you  to  repose,  and  draws  away, 
your  breath  comfortably,  while  it  keeps  you  &st  asleep.' 

*  Good ! '  said  Hyacinth ;  and  easily  learning,  by  aJTew  questions,  bow 
it  was  to  be  used — for  Hipolyte  never  suspected  any  body  nor  any 
thing,  not  even  the  science  of  medicine  —  they  parted,  exchanging  at 
the  door  the  old  Adiea  and  usual  Au  nvmr. 

The  city  was  silent,  except  when  snatches  of  a  drunken  song,  trolled 
unsteadily,  died  away  down  some  by-street ;  or  the  clocks  struck  the 
hour  of  the  night ;  or  the  sound  of  steam  was  heard  in  the  distance 
along  the  Levee,  escaping  from  some  boat  which  had  arrived  at  its 
journey's  end  on  the  mighty  inland  waters.  His  mind  took  note  of 
these  things,  and  bade  them  one  by  one  a  long  farewell.  Over  his  head 
a  thin  vapor,  or  seething  haze,  rising  from  the  city,  dimmed  the  light 
of  the  moon,  although  me  sky  was  cloudless.  The  heat  was  dead  and 
sufifocating ;  the  young  man  held  his  cloak  open  to  no  purpose,  and, 
when  he  reached  the  door  of  the  apothecary,  he  shook  it  with  a  feverish 
and  impatient  hand. 

The  clerk,  who  was  roused  to  wait  on  him,  for  it  was  now  near  morn- 
ing, yawned  over  the  counter,  and  was  altogether  so  stupefied  with  sleep 
that,  if  Hyacinth  had  demanded  every  poison  in  the  shop,  he  would  not 
have  considered  the  demand  singular.  It  was  at  the  very  door  of  this 
shop,  where  the  light  flashed  across  his  face,  that,  while  Hyacinth  held 
the  phial  of  chloroform  in  one  hand,  a  note  was  thrust  into  the  other  by 
a  person  who  fled  into  the  darkness.  It  was  a  folded  leaf  of  paper,  bat 
the  perfume — how  well  he  remembered  that  favorite  odor  of  violet  I  a 
breath  of  it  made  him  more  giddy  than  a  breath  of  the  ch]<»oform 
which  he  had  inadvertently  inhaled  before  the  phial  was  securely 
corked. 

By  the  light  of  the  moon  he  read  the  follo¥ang  words : 

*Do  not,  by  a  ruh  step,  eomplete  ttie  adjust  accantton  wUdi  yoa  bring  agiUist  me,  of  uimUj. 
Meet  me  at  the  rtoaioii  to-morrow  night.    Let  us  explain,  Hyaooitk.    It  la  joa  whom  I  ted 


The  young  gentleman  staggered,  clasped  his  hands,  and,  pressing  the 
note  in  rapture  to  his  heart,  struck  a  fine  attitude  on  the  apothecary's 
steps,  which,  although  unfortunately  there  was  no  one  present  to  wit- 
ness it,  was  a  splendid  representation,  in  pantomime,  of  hope  soaring 
from  the  depths  of  despair. 

He  was  heard  mounting  to  his  bed-room  with  an  elastic  step,  singing 
a  jocund  French  ditty,  which  sounded  like  the  tuning  of  a  violin. 

They  met  at  the  reunion — Madame  S.  subdued  and  kind,  Hyacinth 
intoxicated  with  hope. 
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Bnt  the  intoxication  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration. 

The  lady  had  felt  a  glow  of  interest  while  compoBing  the  note ;  while 
instructing  the  messenger;  while  anticipating  Hyacinth's  surprise.  It 
was  a  dehcious  bit  of  romance,  that  would  not  occur  off  the  stage  every 
day,  and  she  entered  into  the  dramatic  details  with  zest 

Vow,  however,  she  found  his  bodily  presence,  and  his  honest  raptures 
of  admiration,  quite  as  much  a  bore  as  they  had  ever  been. 

*  The  man  haunts  me  every  where,  like  a  ghost  I '  she  said  to  herself 
impatientiy. 

It  was  true  that  he  was  by  her  ride  every  moment,  except  when  he 
was  following  her. 

'  He  behaves  just  as  he  might  if  had  not  I  prevented  him  from  be- 
coming a  ghost,'  thought  the  lady ;  '  perhaps  we  would  both  of  us  be 
happier  if  I  had  not  interfered.' 

'Hyacinth,'  she  said  aloud,  repeating  the  words  of  her  note,  '  let  us 
explain.  I  find  that  you  still  cherish  hopes  which  you  must  learn  to 
abandon  for  ever.  You  have  accused  me  of  cruelty.  It  is  you  who  are 
cruel,  for  you  force  me  to  allude  to  my  sorrows.  Hyacinth,'  fhere  her 
voice  faltered  with  an  exquisite  descent  through  an  octave  of  musical 
notes,)  '  you  should  have  known  that  I  have  no  heart  to  bestow.  My 
heart  pier  fine  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears)  is  with  the  dead,  Hyacinth. 
It  is  with  one  who ' 

She  could  not  proceed. 

*  You  do  not  mean  that  your  heart  is  with  Monsieur  S.  1 '  exclaimed 
Hyacinth,  who  knew  that  Monsieur  S.  was  too  old  to  be  his  father  when 
he  married. 

The  lady  raised  her  great  black  eyes  toward  heaven,  as  if  to  reproach 
him  with  the  doubt 

'Then,'  said  Hyacinth  in  despair, '  I  shall  seek  your  heart  where  it  is 
buried  —  in  the  grave.' 

'  Stay,'  said  Madame  S. ; '  since  you  have  done  with  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  you  can  have  no  objection,  in  passing,  to  give  this  flower  to 

Baron  D ^  who  stands  in  that  comer.    You  see  whom  I  mean ;  the 

heavy-lookiDg  person,  with  a  nose  k  la  n^gre.  Tell  him  the  flower 
comes  from  me.' 

Hyacinth  bowed  mechanically,  and  went  stupefied  on  his  errand. 
The  flower  was  a  black  camellia. 

The  Baron  received  it  grimly ;  heard  from  whom  it  came ;  threw  it 
on  the  carpet,  and  crushed  it  under  his  heel.  Hyacinth  stared  with  a 
look  of  no  surprise,  but  of  perfect  vacancy. 

'  I  find  you  look  insolent,'  said  the  Baron. 

*  I  fiud  your  language  impertinent,'  said  Hyacinth. 

The  Baron  was  a  native-bom  Frenchman,  who  had  been  only  a  few 
months  in  this  country. 

The  Frenchmen  and  the  Creoles  when  they  quarrel  do  not  strike. 
Th^  do  not  kick,  box,  or  draw  knives.    They  excJiange  cards. 

liriends  gathered  round  at  once. 

Both  parties  declared  that  they  had  never  seen  each  other  before ; 
that  their  quarrel  could  not  be  arranged ;  and  each  only  asked  to  fight 
as  soon  as  possible. 
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They  fou^bt  at  the  break  of  day ;  the  Baron  was  slightly  wounded 
at  the  first  fire.  Hyacinth  did  not  desire  to  kill  him  so  mu<^  as  to  kill 
himself;  he  felt  that  to  exchange  shots  again  would  be  wasting  time, 
and  declared  himself  satisfied.  He  was  anxious  to  get  home  to  hia 
chloroform,  and  dying  with  impatience  to  commence  his  dissolution. 

*  By  the  way,'  said  he,  *  what  did  we  fight  about,  Baron  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  know,'  said  the  Baron,  'except  that  I  was  in  a  bad  humor 
over  that  cuned  camellia.' 
'  But  why  ?    What  is  there  about  that  ridiculous  flower  ? ' 

*  It  was  an  answer  to  a  declaration.  The  lady  said  she  would  reply 
with  a  flower,  since  I  understood  the  language  of  flowers.' 

*  What  then  does  the  black  camellia  signify  ? ' 

'  That  one's  heart  is  with  the  dead — with  Monsieur  S.,  I  suppose ; '  and 
the  Baron  took  snuflT  with  a  frightful  sneer.  'The  woman  is  a  ghouL 
She  lives  on  the  dead.  She  is  a  Will-o'-the-wisp,  who  shines,  and 
shines,  and  leads  a  man  at  last  into  an  open  grave ; '  and  the  Baion 
swore  a  horrible  oath,  in  which  the  r's  rolled  like  ketUe-drums. 

'  It  is  precisely  what  she  told  me,'  said  Hyacinth, '  in  answer  to  a 
declaration  of  mine,  a  moment  before  I  brought  you  the  flower.' 

The  Baron  looked  at  Hyacinth. 

Hyacinth  gazed  at  the  Baron. 

'  H  you  refer,  gentlemen,  to  Madame  S.,'  observed  one  of  the  seoonda, 
smiling,  'I  have  myself  reason  to  know  that  when  the  living  cease  to 
please  her,  she  calls  up  the  ghost  of  the  dead  to  dismiss  them.  We  all 
Know  it  here,  but  you  are  strangers.' 

'  It  is  in  fact  wdl  known  in  society  to  be  habitual  with  Madame,'  said 
the  other  second,  '  to'  become  inconsolable  whenever  she  is  tired  of 
charmiuff.'    He  spoke  with  a  slight  blush. 

'  I  find  Qur  situation  eminently  dramatic,'  exclaimed  Hyacinth. 

'  We  are  two  rats  in  the  same  trap ;  let  us  embrace ! '  ejaculated  the 
Baron.  They  embraced ;  they  breakfasted  together :  it  was  a  holiday ; 
a  day  to  be  remembered,  and  handed  down  by  tradition  to  posterity. 

*  Va-t-en,^  said  Hyacinth,  that  night,  as  he  tossed  the  phial  of  chloro- 
form out  of  the  window ;  '  thou  hast  played  thy  part  in  a  comedy  which 
will  save  me  a  great  many  tragedies  m  after-life.  I  am  free  of  the  ci^ 
now ;  for  I  have  gone  through  the  grand  passion  for  Madame  S.,  whi<^ 
I  suppose  may  be  called  The  Stranger's  Fever.'  ***  '• 


A        LITTLE        PISCB. 

Oh,  bappy  cloud,  that  rojnmtt  ihom  Uie  son, 

With  orfmson  fi^lght  of  AullDg,  ktndlioff  flree— 

A  splendor  In  the  iky  I   The  human  bouI 

Its  all  of  beaaty  takes  from  Hm  who  lit 

Its  upward-soaring  flame ;  and  so  too  thou, 

With  sunlit  form,  bearest  away  such  hues 

As  beautT^s  cheek,  nor  all  the  gems  of  Earth— 

The  opars  changeAil  light,  the  ruby's  blush. 

The  rainbowed  pearls  or  flre^yed  diamonds  know. 

Thou  seem'st  an  angel  lingering  near  the  shrine 

Of  some  long  pilgrimage,  and  bearing  thence 

A  halo  of  blight  Tirtues,  as  thy  meed 

Fkom  out  its  golden  am. 
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AN         AUTUMNAL        LlfAF. 


BT    VnX    PaASAWT    BARS. 


Thx  rain  fell  gently  throngli  the  night> 

And  heavy  yapora  yeil  the  dawn ; 
Ther  gather  on  the  woody  hek;ht» 

They  slowly  sail  across  the  lawn: 
Beside  the  brook,  where  ashes  tall 

Of  late  in  verdare  robed  were  seen, 
The  long  leayes^  twirling  as  they  fall, 

Drop  on  the  banks  their  fadea  green. 


Distance  is  shortened  to  the  ear: 

The  far-off  cock  sounds  near  and  shrill; 
The  rnmbling  train,  leagues  off,  I  hear; 

The  grinding  of  the  distant  mill ; 
Amidst  the  doud  that  morning  brings 

Along  the  yale  where  waters  stray, 
I  hear  wild-fowl  on  whistling  wings 

flit^  winnowing  the  mist»  away. 


Hidden  upon  the  dondy  hill, 

I  hear  a  herd-boy  shouting  high. 
Making  stranee  sounds,  uncouth  and  shrill. 

To  tempt  the  echo's  queer  reply. 
Bold  in  the  mist,  that  lad  ia  stiU 

And  bashful  when  beheld  of  men ; 
And  were  the  doud  but  off  the  hill. 

Bashful  and  still  would  be  again. 


Boy,  thou  'rt  like  man :  oft  will  he  moye 

Bold-faced  along  an  evil  way. 
When  cloaked  by  something  that  may  proye 

A  coyert  from  the  eye  of  day ; 
But  let  a  breath  of  truth  dispel 

The  flimsy  yeil  around  him  rolled, 
Then  men  the  hypocrite  may  tell. 

And  jeers  reduce  his  bearmg  bold. 


Boy,  yet  again  thou  'rt  like  to  man  I 

it  may  be  to  a  genius  bright; 
Exception  to  the  general  plan — 

A  lustrous  beine  hating  light; 
Lifted  above  the  herd,  forsooth. 

Yet  sharing  less  of  peace  than  they: 
They^  simply  see  the  lamp  of  truth, 

ue  donds,  and  glooms^  and  mystery. 
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A  TSAR  had  been  passed,  principally  in  England,  and  yet  I  bad  not 
seen  Windsor  Castle :  the  proud  home  of  the  monarcbs  of  England,  the 
royal  cathedral,  where  are  deposited  the  remains  of  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  those  monarchs,  and  where  hang  the  banners  of  the  knights 
of  St  George,  and  Eton  College,  so  long  the  nurseiy  of  early  genius,  all 
are  objects  of  interest  to  the  American  traveller.  And  yet  in  the  spring 
morning,  as  I  walked  through  the  grounds  of  Eton  along  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  sooth  to  say,  my  thoughts  were  more  on  the  neighboring 
churches  of  Upton  and  Stoke-Pogis,  and  the  ^  ased  elms  and  yew-tree's 
shade,'  than  upon  Eton  College,  and  Windsor  CasUe,  and  the  Royal  Chapel 
of  St  George.  The  home  and  burial-place  of  the  poet  Gray  had  more 
interest  for  me  than  the  home  and  burial-place  of  Ihe  blessed  martyr 
Charles  L  Ascending  by  a  long  flight  of  stone-steps,  rising  from  near 
the  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  we  came  into  the  cloister  <^  me  collegiate 
church,  and  thence  passed  out  to  the  open  terrace,  and  stood  beneath 
the  walls  of  a  palace  which  has  been  the  chief  residence  of  England's 
kings  for  eight  centuries,  and  the  imposing  character  of  which  may  be 
imagined  from  the  fact,  that  over  seven  millions  of  dollars  have  been  ex- 
pended there  in  improvements  and  repairs  in  the  last  twenty-five  yeara. 
From  this  terrace,  but  especially  from  the  top  of  the  castle,  the  eye 
ranffes  in  all  directions  for  many  miles,  over  villages  and  churches,  wood- 
land and  meadow,  and  cultivated  fields,  embracing  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  highlv-improved  portions  of  England,  and  affording  a  prospect  of 
impressive  beauty.  I  have  not  time  to  describe  the  castle,  even  if  I  had 
the  power. 

On  enterinff  the  royal  chapel,  the  first  objects  which  attracted  my  at- 
tention were  the  banners  of  the  blights  of  St  Georee.  Each  knight,  on 
his  admission,  hangs  up  his  banner  in  this  royal  chapeL  There  it  re- 
mains during  his  life,  and  only  at  his  death  is  taken  down,  to  make  a 
place  for  the  banner  of  the  knight  who  succeeds  him.  As  I  looked 
around,  I  noticed  that  few  were  new  and  fi^ah ;  most  of  them  were  old 
and  moth-eaten  emblems  of  the  age  and  decaying  natures  of  their  own- 
ers. The  early  part  of  the  day  h£i  not  been  pleasant  The  douds  and 
the  sun  had  been  struggling  for  HtL^  mastery,  each  in  turn  giving  evi- 
dence of  the  fickleness  of  ApriL  But  the  sun  was  now  in  me  ascend- 
ant, and  his  rays,  streaming  in  from  the  west,  and  mellowed  by  &e 
stained  windows,  fell  on  banner  and  monument,  on  vaulted  roof  and  tes- 
sellated floor,  bringing  into  bold  relief  eveiy  part  of  the  interior  of  this 
noble  edifice.  EspeciaJly  the  beautiful  cenotaph  of  the  Princess  Charlotte 
flowed  and  was  re-vivified  under  this  mellowmg  light  Tet  as  I  stood 
looking  intently  at  these  banners  and  monuments,  some  of  them  em- 
blems and  memorials  of  another  age,  gazing  upon  the  scene  where  the 
m<march  bows  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  is  Kino  over  all,  and  before 
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Mrhom  the  ruleis  of  nations  are  but  as  dust  and  ashes,  I  could  but  feel  the 
insignificance  of  all  mere  earthly  distinctions. 

Ikying  this  burial-place  of  the  rich  and  the  noble,  I  turned  my  foot- 
steps toward  the  church  of  Stoke-Pogis.  At  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles  from  Windsor,  far  remoyed  from  the  public  highway,  and  within 
the  fine  old  park  formerly  belonging  to  the  fiunily  of  William  Penn, 
stands  the  church  of  Stoke-Pj^s.  Here,  under  the '  aged  elm  and  yew- 
tree's  shade,'  lie  the  ashes  of  Inomas  Gray.  I  had  spent  an  hour  in  the 
morning  viewing  the  old  and  ivy-covered  church  at  Upton,  (also  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Windsor,)  and  reading  the  inscriptions  upon 
the  decaying  stones  which  mark  the  moulderinff  graves  of  past  genera- 
tions. Through  fissures  in  the  walls  you  may  look  in  upon  the  heaps 
of  dust  which  now  cover  the  sacred  places  where  a  worshipping  congre- 
gation once  bowed  in  the  presence  of  their  Creator.  An  ivy,  gnarled 
and  knotted  by  age,  with  a  trunk  like  that  of  a  forest-tree  in  size,  spreads 
its  vast  branches  over  this  edifice,  now  fast  passing  into  ruins.  A  venera- 
ble yew-tree  still  guards  the  entrance  into  the  church-yard,  and  throws 
its  sombre  shade  over  the  humble  places  where 

*Tlie  nuto  forefkthen  of  tbe  hamlet  sleep.' 

It  is  this  spot  or  Stoke-Pogis  which  the  poet  is  supposed  to  have  had  in 
his  mind  when  he  wrote  his  Ele^  iu  a  Country  Church-yard.  Either 
place  answers  the  description.  %e  church  at  Stoke-Pogis  is,  however, 
m  good  repair.  On  a  tablet  under  the  east  window  of  the  church  is  the 
following  inscription : 

^OPPOIXTB  TO  THIS  STOMS, 
IH  THE  SAJIB  TOKB  UTON  WHICH  BB  HAS 

80   FBBLIIIOLY  RBGORDBD  HIS   GMBr 

AT     THB     LOSS     Or    A    BBLOTBD    PARBMT, 

ARM  DBrOSITBD  THB  EKMAIlfS  OP 

THOMAS      ORAT, 

9BB  Acrn'OB  or  xna  buiot  wrxttxit  iv  ▲  oovhtkt  cuqiicb*tabi>, 

BTC,  BTC.,  BTG. 

HI   WAS  BUlllBD  AVQUBT  QtB,  1771.' 

A  plain,  unpretending  tomb  covers  the  poet  and  his  mother.  At 
Stoke-Pogis  the  elms  and  the  yew-trees  shade  the  graves  of  the  hamlet 
forefathers.  I  sat  for  a  long  time  beneath  those  yews,  thinking  that,  in 
all  human  probability,  the  blood  of  many  of  these  men  was  stm  fiowing 
in  the  veins  of  my  own  countrymen ;  for  around  me  I  saw  the  graves  of 
Pany,  of  Cooper,  of  Goddard,  of  Gould,  of  Geere,  and  many  other 
names  familiar  in  our  own  land.  And  then  I  thought  how  much  more 
desirable  was  the  fiftme  of  the  poet  than  of  the  king.  This  country  church- 
yard has  attractions  not  found  beneath  the  roof  of  the  Royal  Chapel  of 
St.  George.  Few  care  as  to  where  rest  the  ashes  of  Charles  the  First, 
of  George  the  Third,  and  Geoive  the  Fourth,  and  William  the  Fourth. 
But  the  country  church-yard  wnere  Gray  wrote  his  Elegy,  and  where 
sleeps  all  that  was  mortal  of  him,  is  precious  and  sacred  to  every  reader 
of  the  English  language.  The  vision  rises  to  view  in  city  and  in  country, 
in  hall  and  in  cottage,  in  the  groves  of  the  academy,  and  in  the  prime- 
val forest  where  the  smoke  from  the  woodman'^  hut  gives  notice  of  ad- 
vancing civilization.  I  remained  musing  for  a  long  time.  No  human 
voice  &turbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  scene.    The  deer  which  had  been 
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feeding  in  the  park  were  gathering  and  lying  down  to  their  rest  The 
songs  of  the  birds  in  the  leafy  elms  had  cea^,  for  the  shades  of  even- 
ing were  advancing.    The  mom  would  break  on  the  morrow,  but 

'The  oock^a  ahrlll  dulon  and  the  echoiiig  horn* 

would  never  again  arouse  the  poet,  or  those  who  sleep  around  him^  from 
their  lowly  beds.  *  Peace  to  their  ashes ! '  was  my  humble  benediction 
as  I  bade  &rewell  to  this  sequestered  and  beautiful  spot,  consecrated  by 
genius.  w.  v.  c. 


CUPID        DISABMSD* 

Prithee,  Lots,  why  fly  so  fast! 
Life  is  quicklv  fleeting  past; 
Soon  our  joy  ml  days  are  o'er: 
Alas!  thej  can  retam  no  more. 
Enter  then,  and  rest  thy  wing, 
Drop  thy  quiver,  loose  thy  strinfi^; 
Come  while,  led  by  low-breathed  lutes^ 
The  graceful  nymphs,  a  band  of  mutes, 
Join  in  the  mazy,  g;lidinf;  dance, 
With  many  a  burning,  side-long  glance. 
With  song  and  feast  our  days  we  11  spend, 
Kor  fear  the  spectre  at  its  end. 

'Alasl '  poor  Cupid  said,  and  sighed, 
'Too  oft  have  I  that  solace  tried : 

Let  fools  still  make  a  mock  at  sin, 

I  mind  the  monitress  within.' 

I  answered  naught:  the  proffered  wine, 
Which  bright  with  golden  motes  did  shine. 
Had  power  to  tempt  the  wing^  boy; 
He  drank,  and  praised  the  fount  of  joy. 

'Thanks!  sparklm^,  leaping  source  of  life! 
I  feel  again  for  mischief  rife : 
Mv  bow  and  quiver  I    Hasten  there! 
I  '11  seek  again  to  wound  the  fair. 
Unhand  me !  lest  I  spedc  the  ban 
That  bars  the  love  oi  maid  and  man.* 

Here,  overpowered,  the  drowsy  god 

Affected  Jove's  paternal  nod; 

Though  worlds  unmoved  their  courses  kept, 

He  shook  himself  and,  shaking;  slept 

I  left  him  to  his  quiet  rest, 

But  this  sage  thought  my  brain  impressed: 

Our  best  endeavors  often  fail. 

Whilst  'gainst  excess  we  proudly  rail ; 

We're  none  so  good  as  ne'er  to  sin. 

At  the  first  chance  we  swift  begin ; 

But  wh  at  least  can  still  refrain 

From  chiding  those  who  strive  in  vain. 
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o  o  m  m. 


The  golden  dost  of  autumn 

Is  falllug  on  the  field, 
And  Uie  red  moon  of  October 

Spreadfl  ooUlts  rnddy  shleJd. 
Tbe  nuMt  and  the  yellow 

Are  on  the  dltlant  wood, 
And  all  the  lovely  flowers 

That  *  In  their  beanty  stood,* 
The  lily  and  the  violet. 

The  white  rose  and  the  red. 
Have  with  the  summor  bdeo. 

And  all  their  perflime  shed. 
The  golden-yellow  com-ean 

Are  ripened  for  the  store. 
And  purple  grapes  are  hanging 

On  the  trefils  by  the  door. 
The  apples  in  tbe  orchard 

Are  shaken  to  the  ground, 
While  o*er  the  distant  wood-land 

The  hunter  calls  hts  hound. 
Tbe  rinened  nnts  are  fidling, 

Ana  the  squirrels  in  their  play 
dtmb  to  the  rustling  tree-tops 

And  chatter  with  the  Jay. 
The  youns  men  and  the  inaidens, 

When  the  nights  are  calm  and  stilli 
And  the  cricket  'neath  the  hearth-stone 

Is  chirping  loud  and  shrill. 
To  tbe  Iwmer^s  cottaae  gather, 

Where  the  cheerAd  flre-light  Calls 
Upon  the  oaken  rafters. 

And  on  tbe  whitened  walls. 
But  bushed  is  all  their  gladness, 

When  they  think  of  one  alone 
Within  her  chamber  fluilng ; 

Who,  alas  I  will  soon  be  gone. 
They  know  that  she  will  never 

Go  to  the  flelds  again, 
And  see  the  sturdy  reapers 

Cut  down  tbe  golden  grain : 
For  they  say  there  is  a  Reaper, 

With  an  nour^^laas  in  bis  hsind. 
And  he  holds  the  keenest  sickle 

As  he  walketh  o'er  the  land ; 
And  soon  he  will  be  oominR 

Across  the  withered  wold. 
And  Mart  will  be  resting 

Beneath  the  heavy  mould  I 

The  mellow  sunset  falleth 

On  the  up-land  and  the  plain, 
O^er  the  valley  and  the  forest, 

And  the  cottage  window-pane. 
The  reapen  ftom  their  labon 

Are  coming  down  the  gladei 
And  the  stars  begin  to  twinkle 

Within  the  gathering  shade. 
Hushed  are  all  the  echoes 

Of  the  thresher*B  heavy  flail, 
Tlie  loud  call  of  the  hunter. 

And  the  whirring  of  the  quail. 
The  children's  Joyous  laughter 

Is  silent  on  the  hill, 
And  the  berries  are  forgotten 
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That  grow  beside  the  rill : 
For  they  have  ceased  their  ptaylng. 

And  round  the  cottage  door. 
With  trembling  voices  whisper, 

That  *  Mart  is  no  more  1 ' 
She  died  so  very  gently. 

And  did  not  wish  to  stay, 
For  the  flowera  would  be  but  Adrer 

In  a  garden  &r  away. 
She  said  H  was  heavenly  music, 

As  we  listened  to  the  swell. 
While  the  sexton,  slowly  tolling. 

Swung  the  heavy  old  church-bell.  * 
Then  the  bright  moon  of  the  harvest 

Rose  fh>m  out  tbe  distant  sea ; 
And  we  heard  her  gently  saying : 

*  T  Is  the  harvest-moon  for  me  P 
Her  lover  stood  beside  her, 

And  his  scalding  tears  would  start, 
But  she  said  that  there  was  healing 

For  every  broken  heart : 
And  when  the  death-dew  gathered 

Upon  her  golden  hair, 
Welistened  to  the  pleadings 

or  Lira's  last  earnest  prayer : 


*Mr8T  the  baptism  be  sprinkled 
Era  the  brow  is  wrinkled  7 
Must  the  wine  be  wasted 
Ere  It  hath  been  tasted? 
Osn  ihe  flowers  that  I  cherish 
blossom  ere  they  perish  T 
Oh  cheer  the  broken-hearted. 
Who  weeps  for  the  departed ! 
And  let  the  love4ight  Burn, 
Though  shattered  be  the  urn. 
Till  the  tree  that  Thod  hast  riven 
Shall  btoom  again  in  heaven ! ' 


Then  the  apirit  flittered. 

And  fluttered  in  her  breast ; 
As  a  dove  that  far  has  wandered 

Returnelh  to  its  reet. 
It  was  the  last  sad  struggle 

Of  the mirit  with  IteGon, 
To  bow  without  a  murmur 

To  the  chastening  of  the  rod. 
And  then  we  heard  her  eaylng; 

As  slowly  ebbed  the  tide, 
That  *  Angek  now  were  staying 

Upon  the  other  side.' 
We  eaw  the  Sovi.  was  passing 

Across  the  narrow  bay. 
And  heard  her  gently  whisper, 

As  it  soared  from  earth  away : 
By  my  grave  while  thou  art  km 

Let  no  tears  unbidden  start ; 
For  the  Saviour  now  Is  healing 

An  the  sorrows  of  my  heart 
To  my  soul  are  angels  calling, 

From  the  regions  of  the  blest : 
While  the  sunsei^hadea  are  Om^ 

On  Gon'a  bosom  let  me  rest ! ' 


*  TnvnK  la  a  custom  In  some  rural  placet  to  toll  the  cbarcli  bell  wben  tbe  epirit  ts  taklnj  its 
departure. 
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MY     GHOST. 

This  is  not  a  tale  of  spiritual  rappings.  I  nerer  heard  any.  Pos- 
sibly I  am  not  worth  a  rap,  being  only  an  artist  My  table  does  not 
hop,  or  rear  up,  or  fly.  Between  you  and  me,  it  is  lucky  it  does  not  If 
it  did,  the  daw  would  come  off,  to  a  dead  certainty.  I  think  it  right  to 
mention  this,  and  to  warn  any  playful  young  ghosts  or  ghostesses  of  the 
fSact    Now  to  my  tale. 

Aurelia  Garford  and  I  loved  one  another  passionately,  so  passionately 
that  at  the  age  of  serenteen  we  resolved  to  many.  Both  our  parents 
opposed  the  sdieme.  We  had  neither  of  us  any  money,  and  though  I 
thought  myself  a  Titian,  the  portraits  I  daubed  were  poor  things  even 
for  sign-painting.  But  we  could  not  wait  We  grew  desperate.  We 
determined  to  run  away  into  the  wide  world. 

The  wide  world!  How  narrow  it  is,  after  all!  A  gimlet  dght 
thousand  miles  long  would  bore  a  hole  right  through  it  And  what  is 
eight  thousand  miles  f  Less  than  most  people  walk  in  a  oouple  of  years. 
*  What  is  any  thing  compared  to  every  thing  f '  aa  the  editor  down  east 
observed. 

AureUa^s  parents  lived  in  Two-hundred-and-twenty-second  street  Their 
house  is  near  the  comer  of  Fourth  Avenue.  It  is  a  long  way '  up  town.^ 
Some  say  there  is  no  such  street  But  that  of  course  is  nonsense,  because 
I  know  Aurelia  lived  in  it  Many  people,  no  doubt,  have  started  off  in 
the  cars  to  look  for  the  street,  and  never  found  it  It  is  not  easy  to 
find ;  though,  as  it  is  the  next  street  to  Two-hundred-and-twenty-first 
street,  it  is  not  so  difiScult,  after  all.  But  I  knew  the  street  like  a  book. 
There  was  only  one  house  in  it,  and  that  was  only  half  built,  oaring  to 
the  owner's  want  of  funds.  I  need  not  add  that  that  house  was  the 
house  of  Aurelia's  parents. 

There  was  a  large  garden  to  the  house.  People  can  afford  space  for 
gardens  up  in  Two-hundred-and-twentynsecond  street  It  was  a  very  nice 
garden.  Only  one  thing  grew  in  it,  and  that  was  grass.  But  give  me 
grass  to  walk  on.  Trees  are  all  very  well  for  climbing,  and  timber  is 
useful  for  building.  Fruit  is  a  capital  thing  if  you  want  to  eat,  and  flow- 
ers are  very  pretty  if  you  care  to  look  at  them.  But  Aurelia  and  I  cmly 
wanted  to  walk  about  with  our  arms  round  one  another's  waists ;  and 
we  preferred  grass  to  trees,  as  we  did  not  want  to  climb  like  squirrek, 
or  build  like  carpenters.  We  valued  grass  even  more  highly  than  flow- 
ers, because  we  preferred  sitting  down  upon  it,  and  looking  into  one 
another's  eyes,  to  gazing  at  all  the  roses  and  magnolias  in  creation.  And 
as  for  fruit,  we  scorned  to  think  of  earthly' peadies  or  apricots,  when  our 
lip  could  be  so  much  more  sweetly  occupied  in  exchanging  celestial 
kisses,  of  which  no  amount  could  possibly  give  us  a  surfeit 

It  is  my  deliberate  conviction  mat  the  garden  of  Eden  was  a  grass- 
grown  bit  of  land,  with  good  high  fence  round  it  to  cast  a  shade  in  hot 
weather.    The  rest  was  love,  which  makes  a  paradise  of  any  place. 

We  resolved  to  run  away.  And  we  did.  We  met  one  afternoon 
behind  the  wall  of  the  grass-grown  garden,  and  made  for  the  cars.    As 
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we  went  along,  I  summed  up  the  items  of  my  happiness,  drew  a  line, 
and  calculateathe  total.    The  items  were : 

1.  An  angelic  disposition. 

2.  The  softest  black  eyes  in  the  world ;  silken  tresses  to  match. 

3.  A  complexion  pnre  as  the  whiteness  of  a  pearl. 

4.  A  month  which  beat  all  the  Greek  statues  to  fits. 

5.  A  neck  and  shoulders  of  human  though  quite  equal  to  vegetable 
ivory. 

6.  A  slender,  graceful  figure,  that  would  have  destroyed  St  Anthony's 
samtship  to  a  dead  certainty,  and  so  much  the  better  for  him  if  it  had 
tempted  him. 

7.  Love  for  a  certain  individual,  (who,  like  Mr.  Ferodous  in  *  Tom  Pep- 
per,' shall  be  nameless,)  carried  to  the  confines  of  hero-worship. 

Total :  Aurelia  Garford. 

I  was  in  a  state  of  tremendous  exhilaration.  My  soul  cut  capers  and 
threw  up  its  hat  inside  my  breast ;  at  least  so  I  conjectured  from  the 
thumps  I  felt  against  the  walls  of  that  portion  of  my  body.  Aurelia 
and  I  took  one  long-drawn,  champagnish  sort  of  Idas,  just  before  we 
turned  the  comer  of  ^at,  to  many,  apocryphal  Two-hundred-and-twenty- 
second  street,  and  in  another  minute  we  were  at  the  rail-way  station. 

So  was  old  Garford  I 

He  had  come  home  two  hours  before  his  time  from  his  office  down 
town,  where  he  was  supposed  to  make  money  somehow.  Not  that  he 
ever  made  any.  His  wife  had  a  small  income  of  her  own,  and  that  sup- 
ported the  fkmily.  Mr.  Garford,  at  least  so  it  appeared  to  me,  was  al- 
lowed to  play  at  business  lust  to  keep  himself  out  of  mischiefl 

*  Hollo,  young  people!'  he  cried,  jovially,  'taking  a  walk,  hey! 
Where  are  you  off  to  f  and  what  does  my  pretty  Aurdia  carry  in  that 
confoundedly  bulgy  basket  there  ? ' 

'  Oh,  papa  1 '  cned  Aurelia,  whose  self-possession  was  upset  by  the  sud- 
den rencontre,  and  the  dear  girl  burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears ; 
tears  of  disappointment  and  vexation,  I  conscientiously  believe. 

'  Hollo !  what's  this,  what's  this,  young  gentleman  t '  said  old  Gkurford 
sternly,  smelling  a  rat  for  the  first  time. 

•  Why,  Sir,'  said  I,  perhaps  Situnidly,  impelled  by  an  irresistible  impulse, 
*  if  you  had  not  met  us  so  unluctdly,  we  should  have  run  away  and  got 
married.' 

'  Hum  1 '  said  old  (Harford,  looking  at  me  fixedly;  'is  there  any  par- 
ticular reason  for  your  getting  married  in  such  a  huny  f ' 
'Yes,  Sir,' said  I. 

'And  pray  what  is  it  ? '  said  old  Garford,  severely. 
'  We  love  one  another  1 '  said  I,  looking  him  boldly  in  the  face. 

*  Oh,  is  that  all  t  Very  well.  You  need  not  run  away ;  I  have  not  the 
least  objection  to  your  being  married.' 

*Oh,Sir ' 

'  Stop  a  moment.  I  have  a  great  objection  to  your  marrying  without 
any  thmg  to  live  on.  Much  as  I  was  attached  to  Mrs.  Garford,  Sir,  I 
should  never  have  dreamed  of  marrying  her  unless  we  had  had  between 
us  sufficient  to  support  a  respectable  establishment,  Sir.' 

•  But,  Sir ' 
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*  But^  Sir,^  resumed  Mr.  Garford,  who  eyidently  took  a  pleasure  in 
playing  his  part  of  heavy  father  in  the  drama ;  '  but,  Sir,  you  perhaps 
ims^ne  that  I  can  give  my  daughter  a  fortune.    Tou  anticipate * 

*  Not  at  all,  Sir,'  I  interrupted,  eager  to  disclaim  all  interested  motiyes. 
*  I  know  Tery  well  that  you  cannot  give  your  daughter  any  thing.' 

'  Indeed,  Sir,  indeed  f  And  pray  how  do  you  know  that  I  cannot  give 
my  daughter  a  fortune  ?  Are  you  aware.  Sir,  that  the  business  I  am 
engaged  in  is  one  by  whi^h  some  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  this  city  have 
be«n  realized,  Sir  ? ' 

To  use  a  somewhat  worn  but  expressive  phrase,  I  had  hit  my  intended 
father-in-law  *  in  the  raw,'  and  all  attempts  to  conciliate  proved  fruitless. 
Nor  did  a  hint  from  Aurelia,  that  '  papa  knew  very  well  he  had  not 
made  the  rent  of  his  oflSce  for  the  last  two  years,'  at  all  mend  matters. 

Finally,  Mr.  Garford  positively  forbade  my  farther  visitB  or  correspond- 
ence with  his  daughter,  until  I  could  show  him  that  I  was  worth  five 
thousand  dollars  dear,  and  making  an  income  of  at  least  two  thouFand 
a  year. 

Thus  we  parted.  I  made  several  attempts  to  see  Aurelia,  bat  failed. 
In  the  end  I  resolved  to  set  to  work  to  make  the  required  sum  and 
income  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Luckily  I  made  friends  with  a  very  clever  painter,  who  undertook  to 
put  me  in  the  right  way.  I  had  to  begih  again.  The  fact  was,  I  had  a 
tolerable  dexterity  in  the  blending  of  colors,  but  I  drew  like  a  Chinese, 
or  a  Yankee  as  I  was.  My  master  was  a  Frenchman ;  he  had  studied 
at  Paris  under  Delaroche.  He  opened  mv  eyes.  I  was  quicL  In  a 
few  months,  with  considerable  labor,  I  could  produce  a  portrait  at  any 
rate  tolerably  correct  in  outline  and  perspective.  This  at  once  raised  me 
above  the  majority  of  my  rivals,  and  I  soon  procured  considerable  cos- 
tom. 

I  had  just  laid  the  first  stone  of  my  fortune  in  the  shape  of  a  handred 
doUars  deposited  in  a  bank,  when  an  overwhelming  blow  destroyed  the 
whole  edifice  of  my  hopes. 

I  received  a  letter  announcing  the  death  of  Aurelia  from  her  father. 
She  had  been  dead  three  weeks  when  the  news  reached  me.  My  inend 
the  painter  was  present  He  saw  me  turn  pale  and  cover  my  face  with 
my  hands. 

*  What  is  it? '  he  asked,  kindly. 

'  She  is  dead ! '  I  replied,  in  a  shaken  voice. 

He  knew  my  history,  and  needed  no  farther  explanation. 

I  threw  myself  on  a  sofa  and  wept  convulsively.  When  I  had  ex- 
hausted the  first  violence  of  my  grief,  my  friend  approached  me,  and  in 
a  tone  of  grave  sympathy  asked  me  of  what  I  was  thinking. 

'Of  death  r  I  replied. 

*  Of  suicide  ? '  said  he. 
I  made  no  answer. 

*  Do  you  not  possess  her  portrait  f '  said  he. 

'  Yes,  a  daub  of  my  own,  but  which  reminds  me  at  least  vividly  of  the 
original.  I  have  also  a  daguerreotype,  but  daguerreotypes  have  alwa\s 
a  cold,  ghastly  look.' 

*  You  should  paint  her.' 
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*  Paint  her?' 

^  Yesy  paint  her  as  an  angel  of  heaven ;  realize  your  memory  of  her 
beauty  on  the  canvas.  L^ve  a  monument  of  your  love  and  talent 
behind  you.    Then  die,  if  you  please.' 

The  artist's  suggestion  pleased  me.  No  youth  of  eighteen  is  in  a 
violent  hurry  to  die,  even  for  love.  I  resolved  to  adopt  my  friend's  idea, 
and  a  gloomy  sort  of  ambition  seized  me  to  make  this  work  a  work  of 
art  worthy  of  its  model.  Nay,  I  even  dreamed  of  posthumous  fame ;  of 
going  down  the  stream  of  American  art-history,  as  the  man  who  painted 
a  real  angel,  and  then  pursued  its  prototype  into  the  world  of  angels. 

I  commenced  my  task  that  very  day,  and  labored  as  long  as  the  light 
allowed,  without  cessation.  My  master  aided  me  by  his  counsels ;  and 
when  the  work  was  complete,  he  laid  his  hand  affectionately  on  my 
shoulder  and  said, '  Truly  you  are  a  pupil  worthy  of  a  greater  master ! ' 

We  had  the  picture  framed  and  sent  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Academy. 
On  the  very  first  day  my  triumph  was  unquestionable.  '  An  Angel '  was 
decidedly  the  attraction  of  the  exhibition.  The  same  afternoon  an  offer 
to  purchase  it  for  a  large  sum  arrived  from  one  of  the  richest  merchants 
of  New-York.  I  sat  with  this  letter  in  my  hand  trying  to  read  it  by 
the  already  waning  light  in  my  studio,  when  I  heard  the  door  open  and 
some  body  enter.    Supposing  it  to  be  the  painter,  I  did  not  look  roundL 

Presently  I  raised  my  eyes,  and  beheld  to  my  horror  a  shadowy  figure 
in  white,  with  a  face  of  unearthly  pallor. 

The  face  was  Aurelia's ! 

I  confess  that  fear  seized  me.  My  shattered  nerves,  my  recent  ovei^ 
exertion,  my  fasts  and  vigils,  had  increased  my  nervous  sensibility  to  an 
alarming  degree.  I  tried  to  reason  with  myself^  and  account  for  the 
vision  on  grounds  of  mental  delusion,  when  I  was  startled  out  of  all  rea- 
soning  by  the  fi^re  saying  in  a  low  but  distinct  tone : 

*  Frederick !  do  you  not  know  me  f ' 

*  Yes,  I  know  you,'  was  my  solemn  answer. 

*  And  you  still  love  me  ? ' 

*  Now  and  for  ever  I ' 

'Then  why  do  you  not  embrace  me  ?'  said  the  figure,  gliding  nearer. 

*  Can  ghosts  embrace  ? '  I  cried,  rising  dubiously,  and  gazing  more 
assuredly  at  the  pale  phantom. 

*TryI'  said  the  ghost. 

And  I  did  try ;  but  it  was  no  spectre ;  it  was  a  living,  breathing  angel 
I  folded  in  my  arms. 

*  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?     I  thought  you  dead  I ' 

'And  I  believed  you  buried.  They  toM  me  so  at  home.  I  have 
had  a  fever  in  consequence ;  see  how  pale  and  thin  I  am ! ' 

'  But  I  am  alive ;  so  are  you  1 ' 

'That  is  evident' 

'  What  could  have  been  your  father's  motive  for  such  conduct  and 
8uch  falsehood  ? ' 

'  An  insane  wish  to  marry  me  to  his  partner,  Mr.  Smithson.' 

*vHis  partner  ? ' 

'  Yee ;  he  has  caught  a  partner  with  money,  as  mamma  says,  and  she 
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thanks  God  she  will  not  have  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  office  out  of  her 
own  income  any  longer.' 

*  But  how  did  70U  know  I  was  alive  ?  * 
'  Dead  men  do  not  paint  pictures.' 

*  Then  you  know  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  have  seen — oh  I  you  flatterer ! ' 

'  Flatterer  t  not  at  all.  But  look  at  thie — an  offer  of  seven  hundred 
dollars  for  the  picture.  An  hour  ago  I  would  not  have  sold  it  for  sev- 
enty thousand.  But  now — suppose  we  take  the  seven  hundred  dollars 
and  run  away  at  once  ? ' 

*It  is  not  necessary;  my  father  ^ves  his  consent — and  here  he  is.' 

Old  Garford  entered. 

'  Well,  Sir,'  said  he, '  I  congratulate  you  on  your  success.  We  shall 
be  happy  to  see  you  at  Two-hundred-and-twenty-eecond  street  this  even- 
ing, if  you  are  not  otherwise  engaged.' 

Shortly  afterward  I  was  married.  As  soon  as  Aurelia  and  I  were 
alone  in  the  carriage  that  bore  us  from  the  church,  I  said  to  her,  smiling, 
'  My  dear  little  ghost,  I  sincerely  trust  you  will  haunt  me  to  my  dying 
dayl' 

^  I  will  try,'  said  Aurelia,  looking  full  at  me  with  beautiful  and  fath- 
omless eyes, '  to  be  your  ghostly  comforter  as  long  as  I  live.' 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  ghost  is  very  much  improved  by  having  a  body 
attached  to  it  v. , 
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From  their  quaternian  realm 
The  ezaberant  Seasona  seemed  to  apring, 
All  coalesced  and  molten  into  one, 
Whose  variegated  form  and  shadowing 

The  atmosphere  should  overwhelm. 
I  watched  the  solar  disc^  for  'twas  the  hour 
When  like  a  coruscatine  globe  he  shone, 
And  long  prismatic  shans  were  swiftly  thrown, 
Linking  Earth  with  the  Ecliptic    Through  the  air 
In  idle  dalliance  swept  the  breezes  by, 

With  many  a  fragrant  sigh ; 
And  timid  stars  peered  forth ;  and  e'en  the  Moon, 
But  in  her  crescent,  shed  a  lustrous  glow  ; 

While  ever  to  and  fro^ 
Unseen,  the  elemental  minions  sought 
Their  countless  tasks.    Unblenched  by  all, 
The  solemn  hours  strode  silently  and  slow ; 
And  turbulent  winds  ^at  pieans  wrought, 
Symphonius  as  an  Alpme  waterfall. 

And  still  I  gazed,  for  from  the  horizon's  rim 
Emerged  a  gorgeous  cavalcade,  whose  height 
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And  sudden  breadth  leagnee  could  not  bind. 
Nor  whirlwinds  grim 
Subdue  or  blight 
These  were  the  clouds  of  air, 
Lifting  their  forms  sublime, 
Thronging  majestically  every  where. 
Amid  their  ranks  were  found 
All  that  the  days  and  nights  e'er  knew, 
All  that  e'er  crept  exulting  from  the  ground. 
And  tiny  or  prodigious  grew, 
Of  all  imagined  shape  or  hue^ 
Filling  the  mighty  nelds  of  space 
With  wondrous  purpose  and  perpetual  grace. 

First  came  the  delicate  Cirri,  they  that  float 

In  regions  most  remote, 
Fibrous  and  spiral,  or  in  parallel  bars^ 

As  if  to  poise  the  unseen  stars ; 
Kow  shooting  forward  in  diverging  lines, 

Or  waving  like  a  plume, 
As  when  the  column'd  Borealis  shines, 
And  seeks  the  rainbow's  colors  to  assume. 
Fast  following,  the  Stacken-clouds  were  seen. 
Heaped  iip  irregular  in  broken  cones 
And  orbs  of  lights  whose  fleet  dilating  zones 

Were  bathed  in  copper  sheen. 
These  wander  with  the  Sun,  and  when  he  dies 
Scatter  perplexed  and  wastmg  through  the  skies. 
Now  they  are  forced  along,  for  in  their  wake 
The  beetling  Strati  sailed,  from  whom  descend 
Vapors  and  mists  that  saturate  the  earth. 
And  animate  its  soil  to  constant  birth. 
Dark  and  impervious^  at  mornings  break 
They  flee  away ;  yet  lingering  bear 

Coolness  in  sultry  hours^ 

When  droop  the  paroh6d  flowers, 
Spreading  the  crystal  dew  upon  the  grass ; 

And,  as  they  pass, 
Instilling  virtues  through  the  balmy  air, 

With  bleesmgs  every  where. 

Then  hastened  on  the  Sonder  and  the  Wane, 

Imperious  clouds  where'er  displaced. 
Portending  wind,  and  snow,  ana  rain : 

Of  fleecy  texture  and  capricious  shade, 
Haunting  the  lower  confines  of  the  air, 
They  change  from  thin  and  wavy  streaks 
To  hazy  contours ;  and  agam. 
In  faint,  attenuated  peaks, 

Dissolve.    And  now  appear 
Those  most  magnificent  of  douds, 
Whose  arrogant  career  ofttimes  enshrouds 
The  galaxies  of  heaven.    These  steer 
In  huge  battalions^  o'er  each  other  piled. 

Strenuous  and  wild,  ^ 

Forming  great  domes  and  spires^ 
With  pyramids  of  fires^ 
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CroBBes  and  arcg  that  swell 
Throughout  the  gulls  of  vpaoe, 

And  interlace 
And  with  each  other  dwell : 
The  Twain-clouds — monarchs  of  the  rest  — 
In  spangled  robes  of  purple  drest^ 
The  electric  sceptre  swaying  loftily, 
nieir  throne  the  fulmiating  6ky, 
For  eyer  dazding  with  a  buoyant  crown 
Of  terrible  renown. 

Lo  1  what  ft  stranff e  mutation  marks  the  scene, 
Plunging  the  radiant  sky 
In  sombre  agonr, 
And  cold  conviusiTe  mien. 
Not  in  abruDt  and  horizontal  lines, 

Nor  in  aetached  or  flimsy  forms, 
But  dense  and  massive,  with  imposing  signs 
Of  closing  combat,  and  with  furious  speed, 
Bush  the  swart  Nimbi  forth,  wielding  the  storms^ 

Giffantic  weapons,  whence  proceed 
Unearihly  terrors.    Nearer  still  they  come. 
While  the  whole  heavens,  struck  dumb. 
Hide  in  dismay.    Then  patter  down 
The  ringing  rain-drops ;  while,  with  awful  frown, 
The  thunderbolt  cleaves  the  black  chasms 
With  sonorous  spasms^ 
And  frequent  flambeaux  smite  the  awful  gloom. 
Long  the  wild  warfare  rages,  till,  bereft 
Of  strength,  the  elements  grow  calm, 
And  breathe  their  joyous  psalm. 
As  the  far-^rdling  rambow  gleams 
With  blended  tmts ;  and  then  the  air  is  left 
To  sweet  tranquillity  again, 
Sofb  as  a  thousand  areams : 
So  followeth  Pleasure  o'er  the  wrecks  of  Pain. 


Thus  are  they  passing  on  their  pilgrimage^ 
•  Those  hosts  aerial.    How  the  eye 

Aches  with  the  charm  of  such  a  phantasy  1 

For  there  are  buUt  towers  that  an  age 
Of  human  toil  could  never  raise. 

Of  amethystine  walls,  and  gates  of  Dear], 
Where  crimson  bannerets  unfuri, 
And  spears  dipped  with  the  sardonix 
Glimmer  across  the  spectral  lakes, 

An  avalanche  of  rays; 
While  rapid  currents  intermix, 

And  the  elastic  ether  grandly  quakeei 


Then  higher  up  are  gardens  decked 
With  obelisks  and  statues  rare. 

And  flowers  with  dainty  colors  flecked. 
And  trees  whose  branches  bear 

Bunches  of  luscious  fruit;  and  then  behold  I 
One  ray  of  light  betrays  the  gloom 
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Of  jagged  caverns  black  and  wild, 

Croased  by  a  deep  and  sullen  flume. 
Arches  of  porphyry  in  fragments  piled, 

And  yines  of  poisonous  fold. 

So  clouds  that  drift  and  scud  and  flj, 
The  irisated  pavements  cross, 
That  grace  the  sky ; 
And  golden  hands  are  stretched — so  frail. 

They  tremble  like  the  silken  floesi 
When  stirs  the  breeze ;  and  many  a  sail 
Goes  flapping  o'er  the  magic  sea, 
Whose  luminous  waves  rock  gloriously ; 
And  coral  shores,  where  beacon-lights  revolve. 
Complete  the  enchanted  pageant,  and  dissolve. 

They  have  all  vanished,  and  the  skies  are  clear, 

But  darkening ;  for  the  dusky  arms 
Of  Twilight  are  upreared,  and  all  the  charms 

Oi  Bay  must  disappear. 
Oh  I  scarce  shall  I  forget  that  marvellous  sight 
Of  Nature's  handiwork,  though  faded  now ; 
On  Memory's  faithful  tablet  shall  it  glow, 
A  vision  of  the  Past,  whose  flight 

Tis  sad  to  know. 
Yes;  helolessly  expiring,  the  last  cloud 
ClimoB  o'er  the  hill. 
And  long  and  loud 
The  cricket  and  the  whip-poor-will 

Contest  in  minstrelsy. 
Soon  shall  the  planetary  train 
In  soft  effulgence  rise  again, 
And  Nighf  s  dominion  rest  o  er  land  and  sea. 

Stupendous  scenes  I  beyond  the  power  of  Art 

To  enthrall  or  imitate. 
What  clustering  glories  are  revealed. 
Borne  through  the  universe,  and,  as  a  shield. 
To  hide  the  mysteries  of  divine  estate^ 
To  magnify  man's  soul,  and  cheer  his  heart 

Thus  from  Life's  battlements  we  see 

Our  outer  semblances  appear. 
Masked  in  the  wayward  forms  of  Hope  and  Fear, 

Of  Joy  and  filorrow.  Truth  and  Love, 

And  all  the  insatiate  wilderness 

Of  circumstance,  whose  problems  move 

Our  being  to  its  destiny. 
Some  are  in  sunshine,  some  in  shadows  vasty 
Black  as  tornadoes ;  others  shrink  aghast, 
Too  cowardly  to  live ;  and  all  impress 
Some  vivid  hue  upon  themselves,  and  stand 
The  bold  reflections  of  their  Makkr's  hand. 
O  power  of  Faith  I  not  doubtingly  besought. 
Exalted  harbinger  of  Wisdom  found, 
Embalm  these  lessons  in  the  deep,  profound. 

And  silent  catacombs  of  Thought 

AVK-For'.,  4a  fUrMry,  185S. 
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STUDENTS'      NONSENSE.* 

A  CLSYXR  knot  of  young  fellows  were  assembled  around  tbe  door 
which  led  into  the  garden  adjoining  the  house  in  the  Rue  (!opeau»  I 
do  not  know  why  students  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  oongr^rating 
around  the  threshold  of  an  outer  door.  Such  is  the  fact  undeniably. 
Who  will  undertake  to  explain  it  ? 

It  was  a  fine,  pleasant  day  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  The  leaves  were 
beginning  to  drop  o^  and  the  air  was  autumnal.  One  by  one,  as  they 
left  the  BalU'h  ^manger ^  the  young  men  passed  out  into  the  garden,  with 
pipes,  meerschaums,  and  dgars ;  some  with  books  in  their  hands :  most 
wore  caps,  but  a  hat  here  and  there  could  be  seen  on  the  head  of  some 
resolute  American,  who  in  this  way  showed  his  contempt  for  prevailing 
customs. 

Of  the  company,  one  was  a  Pole,  two  were  English,  three  American, 
two  German ;  there  were  also  an  Italian,  an  Irishman,  and  a  Genoese, 
beside  several,  the  place  of  whose  nativity  had  never  transpired.  They 
were,  for  the  most  part,  diligent  students,  somewhat  reckless  of  the  ordi- 
naiT  demands  of  society,  but  having  a  decided  purpose  in  view.  The 
majority  were  studying  medicine. 

The  Irishman  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  devoted  himself  to  theolofl^. 
His  name  was  James  Daloney.  Where  he  now  is  I  do  not  know.  He 
was  about  taking  orders,  and  is,  doubtless,  laboring  some  where  in  his 
holy  calling.  Should  his  eye  chance  to  fall  upon  this  page,  I  beg  to  send 
him  a  friendly  greeting,  for  I  am  sure  he  will  not  nave  forgotten  his 
sojourn  in  the  Rue  Copeau,  nor  his  companions  there. 

One  of  the  Germans  was  named  Franz  von  Herbeig.  He  was  a 
painter,  devoted  soul  and  body  to  his  art  He  was  open-heaited  and 
sincere,  somewhat  sensitive  to  criticism,  refined  in  character,  of  an  ex- 
quisite humor,  yet  subject  to  frequent  depression  of  spirits. 

The  other  German,  Jacob  Wahlen,  was  a  student  of  philosophy,  full 
of  mysticism  and  Spinoza. 

The  Italian  and  Genoese — so  they  were  always  named — came  to  the 
house  together,  and  were  much  in  each  otiier's  society.  They  had  in- 
curred, I  imagine,  in  some  way  the  resentment  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments, and  were  now  exiled. 

The  two  Englishmen  were  as  unlike  each  other  as  was  possible  for  two 
persons  to  be.  One  was  conceited,  and  a  cockney ;  the  other  was  my 
delightful  fi'iend  Clements. 

Vincent,  Partridge,  and  myself,  with  three  or  four  others,  completed 
the  group. 

*  What  is  the  news  to-da^  ?  *  said  Vincent  *  Has  any  one  been  on  the 
other  side  ?    Is  Louis  Philippe  recovering  ? ' 

No  one  knew. 

*  I  was  down  in  the  country  yesterday,'  said  the  cockney.    *  Lord  Ro»- 

*  Feom  Mr.  RicHAiD  B.  Kimball's  new  worir,  'Ronunoe  of  BtndeoM.lfe  Abroad,*  wv 
—  throtigh  the  press  of  Messrs.  Oiorob  P.  Putham  axd  Coxpakt. 
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lin,  the  broUier-in-law  of  the  cousin  of  our  ambassador,  invited  me.  Ton 
my  word,  we  had  such  a  capital  time.  I  am  to  go  out  shooting  with 
him  next  month — such  a  box  as  he 's  ffot:  he^s  such  a  sportsinan  too; 
he  told  me  he  shot  thirty-three  hares  m  England  one  morning  before 
breakfast.' 

'  He  must  jbaye  been  firing  at  a  wig/  said  Partridge. 

A  general  lauffh  followed  this  sally,  which  the  other  did  not  seem  to 
comprehend,  for  he  went  on  in  the  same  tone,  not  heeding  the  interrup- 
tion. 

*  By  the  way,  Franz,  when  are  we  to  see  the  new  painting  ?  *  asked  I. 

*  Never,  I  fear,'  said  Franz ;  *  I  have  tried  to  paint  the  man,  and ^ 

*  You  can't  get  the  right  expression^  I  suppose,'  said  Daloney. 
'  Go  to  the  Morgue,^  said  one. 

*  Or  to  the  public  executioner.' 

*  You  should  have  been  here  in  '30,'  said  the  Italian ;  '  that  would 
have  been  a  time  for  taking  dead  men  in  all  shapes.' 

*  Gentlemen,  you  do  n't  understand  me.  You  speak  as  if  I  wanted  tb 
set  upon  my  canvas  the  characteristics  of  death  ;  that,  I  admit,  I  can 
find  where  you  suggest :  but  it  is  the  living  expression  which  sometimes 
lingers  on  the  face  after  death  that  I  would  transfer.  Bah !  't  is  not  so 
easy  to  put  the  two  things  together.' 

^That's  not  the  only  disappointment  which  Franz  has  met  with  lately, 
in  putting  two  things  together,'  said  Daloney. 

*  Ah !  how  is  that  ? '  cried  several. 

*  Why,  our  friend  here  undertook  to  paint  a  cow  and  a  cabbage  on  tlie 
same  canvas,  and  both  were  so  natural  that  he  had  to  separate  thenL' 

*  Bravo  I  bravo !  Daloney ; '  and  there  was  a  ffeneral  snout. 

*  Daloney,'  said  Vincent,  gravely, '  take  my  hat  I  never  will  wear 
one  again.' 

*  It  comes  in  good  time,'  whispered  Clements,  loud  enou£;h  to  be  heard 
by  the  whole  party,  while  Daloney  gave  him  a  glance  to  be  silent 

*  No,  no ;  it  is  too  good  to  be  lost,'  said  the  other.  *  You  must  know, 
gentlemen,  that  yesteniay  our  friend  treated  himself  to  a  new  hat ;  pride, 
nine  francs,  fifteen  sous,  and  two  centimes.  Instead  of  coming  home, 
like  a  rational  creature,  to  his  dinner,  he  wanders  into  the  Bue  Rivoli^ 
dines,  takes  co/e,  and  rises  to  depart  His  hat  is  missing;  he  looks 
about  quietly ;  he  is  sure  he  placed  it  on  the  seat  just  behind  him ;  he 
looks  again ;  he  discerns  a  dirty  piece  of  paper,  with  two  lines  scrawled 
on  it ;  he  picks  it  up,  and  reads  as  follows : 

' '  I  have  taken  your  new  hat ;  but  I  leave  you  my  eternal  gratitude^' ' 

Another  general  laugh  succeeded  Clemeuts's  narration. 

'  You  have  interpolated,'  said  Daloney ;  *  there  was  not  one  word  about 

gratitude,  else  I  had  been  satisfied ;  there  was  nothing,  in  short,  for  my 

fine  beaver  but  an  old,  shabby,  torn  specimen  of  a  ekapeau,  not  fit  for 

the  beasts  of  the  field  to  wear.' 

*  They  tpould  look  well  in  hats,  to  be  sure,'  said  Vincent ;  *  do  n't  yon 
think  so.  Professor? '  turning  to  Wahlen. 

*  I  do  n't  think  so  soon  after  dinner.    It  disturbs  my  digestion.' 

'  How  solemn  you  grow !  Pray,  Franz,  let 's  have  the  story  about 
Wahlen's  going  to  see  the  juggler.^ 
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'  J|A — f  A — you  ^^7  tell  it  in  welcome,'  said  Wahlen,  serioualy,  'if 
it  will  pleasure  the  company.' 

*  Oh,  do  let's  have  it,  Franz  I'  cried  half-a-dozen. 

'  I  can  give  it  in  word.  Wahlen  and  I  went  to  see  a  juggler  who  ex- 
hibited on  the  comer  near  the  Odeon.  We  had  front  seats.  In  the  course 
of  the  performance  he  asks  some  person  to  step  on  the  stage  to  assist  in 
a  piece  of  diablerie.  He  beckons  Wahlen,  who  at  that  moment  was 
thinking  of  any  thing  but  what  was  going  on.  Wahlen  starts  at  onceu 
Among  other  things,  he  asks  Wahlen  to  hand  him  a  napoleon.  '  Yoa 
see,'  cries  the  jugder,  addressing  the  audience, '  this  gentleman  hands 
me  a  napoleon.  I  put  it  in  my  pocket  Now  let  every  one  watch  me 
narrowly.  Siberahj  Vihberahj  Tintentuncleristkateh — Presto^  vail  A/ 
The  gentleman  will  tell  you  it  is  in  his  pocket  again,'  appealing  to  Wah- 
len, who  was  at  that  moment  deep  in  Fichte  or  Jacob  Boehme,  and  was 
startled  into  saying  *  Yes,'  before  he  knew  he  had  said  any  thin^.  The 
juggler,  with  most  triumphant  air,  now  moved  our  friend  to  take  his  seat 

*  *  Please  return  me  my  napoleon,'  said  Wahlen. 

*  *  Swindler  1 '  exclaimed  the  juggler,  in  a  low  but  resolute  tone, '  havB 
you  not  said  publicly  that  you  had  it  back  again  ?  If  you  ma^e  the 
slightest  disturbance  I  will  have  you  turned  out  of  the  house.' ' 

'  And  I  made  no  disturbance,'  interrupted  Wahlen,  *  for  two  reasons 
First,  I  was  properly  punished  for  foigetting  where  I  was,  and  what  I  was 
doing;  and  secondly,  the  juggler's  unparalleled  audaciiy  deserved  its 
reward.' 

*  Ah  1  Jacob  Wahlen,'  said  Vincent,  pleasantly, '  you  are  a  perfect  mys- 
tery. You  will  become  in  due  time  a  great  German  professor;  and 
when  you  die — distant  be  the  day — you  will  doubtless  say,  as  your 
admired  Hegel  said :  '  I  shall  leave  behind  me  but  one  man  who  under- 
stands my  doctrines,  and  he  does  not  understand  them.' ' 

'  Perhaps,'  ejaculated  Jacob  Wahlen ;  and  having  uttered  this  single 
word  in  reply,  he  was  again  deep  in  his  philo8ophi<»l  revery. 
Here  three  or  four  of  the  company  went  across  to  the  billiard-room. 

*  Well,  Franz,  are  we  not  to  see  the  picture  after  all  f '  said  the  Italiaik 

*  I  tell  you  the  truth.  Signer  Italiano,  I  cannot  paint  it.  ^I  have  sketdied 
and  rubbed  out,  and  sketched  again ;  it 's  of  no  use.' 

*  Why  do  n't  you  do  what  some  of  your  craft  have  done  before  you  ? ' 
•What  is  that?' 

*  Drive  a  trifling  bargain  with  the  old  gentleman  down  stairs.' 

*  I  won't  do  that.  I  believe  in  the  devil,  but  do  n't  think  him  a  good 
artist ;  he  colors  too  highly.' 

*  You  must  admit  he  draufft  well,'  said  Vincent 

'  He's  not  the  subject  for  a  joke,  at  any  rate,'  replied  Franz. 
'  Franz  is  low-spirited,  I  do  believe.' 

*  Supposing  he  is,'  said  Clements,  •  it  is  as  it  should  be.  You  know 
the  saying :  *  Melancholy  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Qerman ;  wit  of  the 
Frenchman ;  gallantry  of  the  Spaniard ;  love  of  the  Italian ;  and,  I  am 
almost  too  modest  to  add,  sense  of  the  Englishman.' 

'While  a  happy  combination  of  all  you  find  only  in  the  Ameri- 
can— ahem  I '  said  Vincent,  laughing.  '  ^ut  come,  Franx,  permit  os  to 
run  up  into  your  rooms,  and  see.  what  you  have  done.' 
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'  Yott  shall,  with  pleasure,  but  the  picture  I  caunot  show  yon/ 
Three  or  four  of  us  accordingly  followed  our  friend  to  the  top  of  the 
house,  where,  of  course,  we  had  been  often  before.  The  appearance  of 
the  room  was  like  that  of  every  artist  One  beheld  the  usual  arrange- 
ment for  light,  the  easel,  stands  for  paints,  etc.,  one  or  two  unfinished 
pictures  about  the  room,  a  few  exquisite  old  paintings,  and  several  pieces 
placed  on  the  floor  and  turned  to  the  wall. 

*  Now,  won't  you  change  your  determination  and  show  us  the  picture, 
although  it  be  unfinished  ? '  said  Vincent 

As  he  said  this,  he  took  hold  of  one  of  the  larger  pieces  of  canvas, 
which  was  placed  to  face  the  wall,  and,  I  imagine,  quite  involuntarily 
turned  it  around. 

An  exclamation  of  horror  fell  from  every  one,  succeeded  by  a  breath- 
less silence,  as  our  eyes  were  fieed^  as  if  by  enchantment,  on  the  painting. 

It  was  that  of  a  young  girl,  no  more  &an  seventeen,  having  a  classi- 
cal face,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes.  In  saying  this  I  have  said  nothing. 
It  was  the  expression  which  made  the  painting  what  it  was ;  and  yet 
there  was  no  expression  which  one  should  recognize  as  human :  and  as 
for  the  eyes,  they  seemed,  while  you  looked  at  Uiem,  to  creep  into  you. 

While  we  were  thus  standing  transfixed,  Franz  rushed  forward,  and 
seizing  the  picture,  turned  it  back  again,  exclaiming:  *For  Heaven's 
sake,  not  that — not  that!* 

*  Ah,  my  dear  follow,  you  are  not  yourself  this  evening ;  we  will  not 
tease  you  any  more :  but  prav  tell  us  what  moves  you  so  f '  I  said. 

*  The  fact  is,  the  black  dog  has  been  sitting  all  day  on  my  left  shoulder, 
as  my  Scotch  friend  Macdonald  used  to  say.  I  do  not  know  why  or 
wherefore ;  and  now  you  have  turned  around  that  picture,  which  has  not 
been  touched  for  a  twelvemonth,  I  shall  carry  two  black  dogs  instead  of 
one ;  perhaps  it  will  help  to  balance  the  load.  At  any  rate,  I  will  show 
you  the  unfinished  thing  you  came  to  see,  although  I  said  I  would  n't 
It  will  create  a  diversion  at  least' 

'  No,  Franz,'  said  Clements,  *  you  did  not  wish  us  to  see  it,  and  we  will 
not  look  at  it  But  we  have  a  request  to  make ;  I  think  I  can  speak  for 
the  rest  We  want  to  know  if  the  picture  we  have  just  seen  is  drawn 
from  life?' 

'  I  perceive,'  replied  Franz,  in  a  more  cheerful  tone,  *  that  there  is  no 
escape  for  me.  Whoever  sees  that  picture  once  never  rests  till  every 
thing  is  told.  For  this  reason  I  always  keep  it  with  the  face  to  the  wall, 
and  usually  with  something  thrown  over  it ;  and,  as  I  told  you,  I  have 
not  seen  it  before  for  a  twelvemonth.' 

'  How  could  you  ever  have  painted  it  ? ' 

^  Met'  replied  the  artist,  with  a  look  of  terror.  *  Mother  of  Heaven ! 
I  did  not  paint  itl  No,  not  I.'  And  Franz  von  Herberg  stared  at  us 
for  a  moment  as  if  he  had  forgotten  who  we  were.  He.quickly  recovered, 
and  said  hastily :  *  Sit  down — sit  down ;  you  shall  hear  what  I  have  to 
tell  about  that  painting.  But,  in  the  first  place,  let  me  ask  if  any  one  of 
you  wishes  to  examine  it  more  closely ;  if  so,  you  are  to  do  it  before  I 
commence,  for  when  I  have  finished  you  must  not  ask  to  see  it' 

No  one  expressed  the  least  desire  for  another  look,  so  fearful,  I  may 
Bay  so  terrible,  was  the  effect  of  the  first  sight  upon  oach  one  of  us. 
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Whereupon  Franz  took  the  picture,  and,  without  changing  the  position, 
placed  it  in  his  cloeet,  and  threw  a  quantity  of  loose  papers  over  the 
canyas.  Then  bolting  the  door,  he  drew  his  chair  toward  us,  and  com- 
menoed  as  follows : 

THE      TERRIBLE     PICTURE. 

' '  Life  is  not  a  particular  form  of  body,  but  the  body  is  a  particnlar 
form  of  life.  The  body  relates  to  the  soul  as  the  word  to  the  thought.' 
So  says  old  Jacobi.  He  did  not  address  artists,  but  artists  may  leam  a 
lesson  from  the  saying.  So  may  you,  Messieurs  students  of  medicine. 
For  myself,  I  always  carry  it  in  my  head. 

*  I  do  n't  know  why  I  commence  by  quoting  Friedrich  Jacobi,  when  I 
am  to  tell  you  about  Ernst  yon  Wolzogen,  except  that  it  was  a  £ftTorite 
saying  of  £mst,  and  since — but  no  matter. 

'  Ernst  and  myself  were  bom  in  the  same  village.  He  was  but  a  year 
older  than  I,  and  we  were  placed  at  the  same  school  together.  From 
his  childhood  Ernst  manifested  a  strong  love  for  his  art  At  that  period 
I  had  but  little  idea  of  it,  and  I  owe  to  my  intimacy  with  him  my  taste 
for  painting.  With  a  handsome  person,  eyes  black  and  piercing,  with 
long  dark  hair,  and  a  magnificent  brow,  he  certainly  was  the  handsomest 
fellow  I  ever  saw.  As  an  artist  he  was  bold,  independent,  full  <^  original 
conception,  no  imitator,  no  copyist,  no  follower  of  any  school,  although 
he  appreciated,  as  much  as  any  one,  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  as 
they  are  called.  From  the  first  he  was  remarkable  for  mrowing  the  wery 
living  thing  itself  upon  the  canvas,  in  a  manner  which  would  astoni^ 
us  all.  There  might  be  errors ;  there  were  errors  of  one  kind  and  another ; 
but  for  all  that  the  thing  itself  stood  before  you.  It  mattered  little  whether 
it  was  a  portrait,  or  a  landscape,  or  a  historical  piece ;  the  effect  was 
produced.  When  certain  faults  were  pointed  out  to  him,  he  would  say: 
*  I  know  it — I  perceive  it — I  will  mend  it  by  and  by ;  but  first  I  ninst 
see  that  my  picture  is  alive,  that  it  is  real,  *  Life  is  not  a  particular  form 
of  body,'  etc ;  the  rest  will  come  soon  enough.  We  must  have  patience. 
It  will  come.' 

'  Away  from  his  easel,  Ernst  von  Wolzogen  was  dreamy  and  super- 
stitious. He  was  susceptible,  top,  but  very  shy ;  so  that  before  he  was 
one-and-twenty  he  had  fallen  in  love  and  had  his  heart  broken  a  doien 
times  without  so  mu?h  as  speaking  to  his  inamoratas.  Once  at  hb 
labors,  however,  all  the  unhappy  mists  which  gathered  about  his  brain 
were  dispelled ;  then,  and  then  only,  he  was  really  himself. 

*  *  Art,  my  dear  Franz,'  he  would  exclaim,  *  Art  belongs  to  man  only. 
In  Art  there  is  no  divided  empire.'  And  he  would  triumphantly  redte 
those  lines  of  Schiller : 

'•In  dOigentton  ttij  marter  fa  ttie  bee ; 

In  cnft  mechamcal,  Uie  worm  Uiat  ereepe 
Through  earth  Its  dexterotu  war  may  tutor  thee ; 

In  knowledge,  (oonkfat  tboa  bthom  all  ila  dei^) 
All  to  the  Seraph  are  already  known: 
Bat  thine,  O  Mak,  to  Art — thine  wholly  and  alone !' 

'  I  have  said  he  was  superstitious.  I  can  hardly  expect  to  be  credited 
if  I  tell  you  what  a  slave  ne  became  to  all  sorts  of  signs,  and  omeos^and 
progno8tication9.    He  believed,  too,  in  presentiments  and  warnings.    He 
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credited  ghost-stories  and  tales  of  apparitions ;  and  nvtintained  that,  were 
it  not  for  our  gross  organization,  we  should  ail  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
second  sight,  and  I  do  not  know  what  else.  This  had  a  very  unhappj 
effect  on  him ;  an  effect  I  was  quite  unable  to  counteract,  although  we 
were  bosom-companions,  and  had  been  almost  inseparable  from  Ure  time 
we  commenced  our  studies. 

*My  friends,' continued  the  artist  passionately,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
*  I  loved  Ernst  I  loved  him  for  these  very  weaknesses,  which  betokened 
a  spirit  far  removed  from  this  earth.  Bevond  every  thing  I  loved  him 
for  his  appreciation  of  our  artist-life,  and  K>r  having  roused  my  soul  to  a 
proper  sense  of  it. 

*As  I  had  much  more  of  the  practical  in  my  composition  than  my 
friend,  it  fell  to  me  to  look  after  the  economy  of  our  every-day  life,  while 
he  endeavored  to  carrv  me  along  with  him  in  the  rapid  strides  he  was 
making  in  his  art.  We  went  over  Europe  in  company.  We  dwelt  tOr 
gether  m  Rome,  in  Florence,  in  Naples,  in  Vienna,  in  Munich,  in  Dresden, 
m  Paris.  We  accompanied  each  other  to  see  paintings  and  statues,  and^ 
in  short,  every  thing  worthy  of  examination. 

'  We  had  spent  some  time  at  Dresden,  and  Ernst  was  becoming  more 
and  more  subject  to  the  unfortunate  influences  I  have  named.  I  pro- 
posed, therefore,  as  an  agreeable  change,  that  we  should  go  to  Paris,  and 
take  apartments  in  a  pleasant  part  of  the  town,  and  thus  tr^  the  effect  of 
gay  and  lively  scenes.  There  was  at  the  same  time  a  pamting  in  the 
Louvre — a  landscape  by  Annibal  Oarracci,  which  had  lately  been  trans- 
ferred to  that  palace — which  we  both  wanted  to  see. 

*  We  came  to  Paris,  and  took  rooms  in  the  rue  de  la  Paix,  The  first 
morning  after  our  arrival  Ernst  started  out  alone  to  take  a  stroll  through 
the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  report  about  the  '  land- 
scape.' He  promised  to  return  in  an  hour  or  two,  but  he  did  not  come 
back  till  quite  late  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  in  a  state  of  most  cheerful 
excitement  He  had  not  looked  at  the  '  landscape,'  but  he  had  seen  the 
most  exquisite  of  all  living  pictures. 

*  Ernst  was  always  extravagant  when  describing  his  favorites,  but  he 
now  exceeded  any  thing  he  ever  before  said  in  praise  of  female  perfec- 
tion. 

* 'Her  name?' 

•  He  did  not  know — he  did  not  want  to  know.  He  only  wanted  to 
gaze  on  her,  to  be  inspired  by  her,  to  worship  her. 

' ' I  suppose,'  I  said,*  I  may  be  permitted  to  visit  the  gallery  and  steal 
a  single  glance  at  the  fair  one.' 

' '  Indeed,'  replied  Franz,  *•  you  mttnt  see  her ;  otherwise  you  have  a 
right  to  think  me  beside  myselfl' 

•  The  next  dav  we  went  to  the  gallery  together.  We  passed  nearly 
half-way  through  the  hall,  when  Ernst  touched  my  arm. 

•  Seated  before  the  painting  by  Teniers,  of  the  *  Village  Wedding,'  was 
a  young  girl,  scarcely  more  than  seventeen.  Her  hat,  and  shawl,  and 
gloves  were  laid  aside,  and  she  herself  was  so  completely  absorbed  in 
transferring  the  scene  to  her  canvas,  that  she  did  not  appear  aware  of 
any  thing  that  was  going  on  around  her. 

*  She  was  indeed  a  beautiful  creature — perfect,  it  would  seem,  in  form 
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and  feature,  and  apparently  of  great  simplicity  of  di^iracter;  and  no 
one  could  witness  the  enthusiasm  with  which  ^e  pursued  her  employ- 
ment without  feeling  a  strong  interest  in  her.  A  man-senranty  in  plain 
livery,  stood  behind  her.  This  indicated  the  enjoyment  of  competent 
means,  while  a  certain  indescribable  bearing  evidenced  that  our  young 
artiste  was  of  gentle  birth  and  breeding. 

*  *  What  shall  I  do  ? '  whispered  Erast  *  I  must  turn  copyist  Let  us 
see;  what  is  the  next  painting f  'The  interior  of  a  smoking  tayon.' 
Pshaw  I  that  will  never  do ;  but  on  the  other  side  ?  Ah !  '  Diogenes 
with  his  lantern  looking  for  an  honest  man' — Rubens.  I'U  copy  it. 
By  Jove !  PU  copy  itl  But  is  it  honorable  to  take  such  an  opportunity 
to  be  near  this  charming  creature  ?    Is  it  a  fair  advantage,  think  you  f ' 

'  *  Why  not  ? '  I  replied ;  *  surely,  we  may  admire  all  the  portraits  here, 
whether  on  canvas  or  not;  and  you  iiave  certainly  a  right  to  select  your 
position.' 

*  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  work  Ernst  made  of  copying  tlie  piece 
he  sat  down  to.  Sometimes  his  Diogenes  stood  out  with  long,  black 
tresses,  and  a  delicate  lithe  form :  again  the  cynic  would  absolutely  for- 
get his  lantern,  and  at  another  time  omit  to  light  it  Droll  business  was 
it  for  Ernst  von  Wolzogen,  already  the  pride  of  the  younger  German 
artists,  and  the  admu«tion  of  all  who  saw  his  productions. 

*  The  young  girl,  meanwhile,  was  busily  engaged.  Acute  as  the  sex 
are  in  recognizing  an  admirer,  I  do  not  believe  she  had  any  thought  that 
Ernst  was  other  than  an  artist  intent  upon  his  copy,  so  single>hearted 
was  she  in  her  own  pursuits.  But  this  could  not  last  alwajrs.  The 
*  Village  Wedding '  was  finished,  and  our  heroine,  after  an  absence  of  a 
week — during  which  time  Ernst  was  inconsolable — reappeared  at  the 
Louvre,  and,  selecting  a  picture  in  another  part  of  the  hall,  again  com- 
menced her  labors.  It  was  a  landscape  by  Salvator  Rosa,  a  painting 
calculated  to  call  forth  all  her  enthusiasm,  and  she  began  it  with  a  ceal 
delightful  to  witness. 

*  *'  What  am  I  to  do  now  ? '  said  Ernst,  despairingly.  '  Be  near  her  I 
must :  I  live  but  in  her  presence.    What  will  become  of  me  ?  * 

*  *  You  should  paint  her ;  then  you  will  have  her  image  to  wonhip.* 

'  *  Ah !  would  I  had  the  right  to  do  so ;  but  I  will  not  steal  a  portrait ; 
I  should  despise  myself  for  ever  after.' 

*•  By  the  way,  where  is  your  Diogenes  t ' 

' '  That  is  a  most  excellent  joke.  It  is  the  only  funny  part  of  the  affiiir. 
My  Diogenes,  indeed  1    No  one  after  this  will  accuse  me  of  copying^ 

* '  But  what  have  you  done  with  it  ? ' 

*'  Done  with  it  f  Nothing :  I  gave  it  to  Laurent  to  amuse  his  chil- 
dren.' 

'  *  Then  I  must  get  it  from  him.  I  will  give  him  two  pieces,  much  more 
suitable  for  children,  for  the  one  which  he  has,  and  preserve  it  for  exhi- 
bition, when  you  are  renowned.' 

*  *  But  that  does  me  no  good  now.  Let  me  reflect :  I  do  not  dare  ven- 
ture again  to  copy  next  her ;  she  would  certainly  notice  it* 

*  *  She  would  not :  and  that  is  why  I  admire  her.* 

'  *  Well,  let  us  see,  then,  what  I  am  to  work  at'  We  moyed  towani 
the  spot  where  the  girl  was  sitting. 
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**  The  dead  Chbibt; 

*  *  I  will  sot  place  myself  there,^  said  Ernst^  emphatically.  ^  Why  will 
artbts  spend  their  labor  on  death  ?  as  if  representation  was  their  sole 
work.  i3elieve  me,  it  is  a  false  idea.  Life,  life  always.  We  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  dead  bodies.'    And  he  repeated  his  favorite  quotation. 

' '  Look  on  the  other  side.' 

*  *  A  sketch  of  Paradise.'  That  will  do.  The  liwng  Saviour  is  there. 
This  I  will  endeavor  to  transfer,  and  she  shall  inspire  me.' 

'A  short  time  after  this  conversation,  I  went  to  Havre  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  leave  of  one  of  my  relations  who  was  about  embarking  for 
America.  I  was  absent  four  days.  On  my  return,  I  met  Ernst  stand- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  our  house ;  he  expressed  much  satisfaction  on  see- 
ing me,  and  appeared,  I  think,  more  cheerful  than  usual.' 

Here  Franz  von  Herbei^  stopped  and  mused  for  a  moment 

^  MessieurSj  he  continued, '  what  I  am  about  to  relate  was  told  me  by 
Ernst  himself.  I  will  proceed  and  take  up  the  story  from  the  time  of 
my  leaving  for  Havre,  until  my  return  to  Paris — a  period,  I  have  said, 
of  four  days. 

^  On  the  day  of  my  departure,  Ernst  went  as  usual  to  the  Louvre,  and 
took  his  accustomed  seat  He  had  really  done  something  toward  copy- 
ing Tintoret's  Paradise,  and  was  certainly  much  improving  it  I  have  it 
now  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  you  shall  see  it  The  girl,  too,  was  busy 
with  her  pencil,  while  the  very  proximity  made  Ernst  sufficiently  happy. 
The  next  day  Ernst  resumed  his  seat  at  the  usual  time,  but  the  young 
girl  was  not  there.  A  half-hour  passed,  and  she  did  not  come.  Five 
minutes  more  —  Ernst  saw  her  walking  along  the  gallery.  His  heart 
beat  tumultuonsly.  He  could  scarcely  restrain  his  emotion.  As  the 
object  of  his  devotion  approached,  he  perceived  that  she  was  not  accom- 
panied by  the  man-servant  who  invariably  attended'  her.  She  walked, 
however,  rapidly  forward,  cast  an  uncertain  glance  around,  then  placed  a 
chair  for  herself,  and  arranged  for  her  morning's  occupation.  Ernst  ob- 
served, however,  that  her  countenance  bore  a  troubled  look,  and  that  her 
dress  was  in  disorder,  and  some  parts  of  it  seemed  to  have  been  recently 
soiled  and  draggled  with  mud  from  the  street.  She  continued  to  wear 
both  hat  and  shawl.  This  of  itself  would  scarcely  have  attracted  Ernst's 
notice,  were  it  not  for  the  strange  appearance  which  the  young  girl  exhib- 
ited. So  much  was  he  carried  away  by  it,  that,  forgetting  his  previous 
resolution,  he  seized  his  pencil  and  commenced  sketching  her. 

^  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  and  utterly  absorbed  in  the  occupation, 
the  subject  of  his  sketch  rose  and  stepped  toward  him. 

*  Ernst  colored  crimson,  and,  like  a  guilty  wretch,  unconsciously  drew 
aside  the  paper  on  which  he  was  drawing. 

*  *  You  were  taking  me  ? '  she  said. 

*  *  On  my  honor,'  cried  Ernst,  deeply  moved,  *  on  my  honor,  it  was 
involuntary ; '  and  he  tore  the  paper  in  pieces  to  prove  his  sincerity. 

*  *  But  do  you  desire  to  paint  me  ? ' 

*  Ernst  dared  not  raise  his  eyes.  His  first  impulse  was  to  fall  at  her 
feet  and  pour  out  his  soul  to  her,  for  the  tone  in  which  she  asked  the 
question  implied  a  willingness  to  grant  the  favor. 

^ '  Do  you  desire  to  paint  me  ? '  she  repeated. 
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' '  I  would  ask  nothing  more  in  this  world,  could  I  have  permission.' 
'  ^  It  is  granted.    Bat  you  must  come  now,    I  can  give  jou  but  one 
sitting.* 
^'I  will  attend  MademoUdU  immediately.' 

*  *Nay,  I  will  attend  you^ 

*  Ernst  hesitated. 

' '  Moimeur  is  losing  time.' 

*  Ernst  von  Wolzogen  was  taken  by  surprise.  What  could  it  mean  ! 
Had  he  mistaken  the  character  of  his  adored  object  f  No ;  be  could 
swear  —  No!  Was  it  possible?  Had  she  discovered  his  secret  devo- 
tion, and  was  she  therefore  willing  to  show  him  this  favor  from  a  sense 
of  pity  ?  As  yet  Ernst  had  not  presumed  to  look  at  her,  but  sat  spdl- 
bound. 

*  *  We  lose  time,'  she  whispered  sofUy. 
'  Ernst  started  up,  and,  bowing  low,  led  the  way  out  of  the  gallery. 

*  They  descended  ihe  steps  together,  and  stood  on  the  pavement.     Ernst 


beckoned  for  a  carriage.    His  companion  uttered  a  faint  exclamation,  too 
indistinct  to  be  understood,  and  said  hurriedly, '  I  will  walk.' 

'  They  proceeded  on  in  silence.  Reaching  the  hou&e,  the  young  girl 
followed  Ernst  up  the  stair-case  and  into  his  apartment 

''Where,'  said  she,  'shall  I  sit?' 

'Ernst  hastened  to  place  his  visitor;  then  he  arranged  the  canvas,  and 
deciding  on  what  he  thought  the  proper  distance,  he  seized  his  brash. 

'  For  the  first  time,  he  now  looked  steadily  at  his  companion. 

'  She  had  thrown  aside  her  hat  and  shawl.  Her  hair,  escaping  from 
its  fastening,  lay  in  disorder  over  her  shoulders.  The  face — the  eyes! 
Ernst  dropped  his  brush.    He  was  terror-stricken. 

' '  We  lose  time,'  once  more  she  repeated. 

*  Ernst  again  took  up  the  brush ;  he  fixed  his  eyes  boldly  on  the  sitter ; 
he  set  to  work ;  he  grew  more  and  more  excited ;  touch  after  touch  was 
laid  on ;  no  point  was  omitted.  His  labor  was  so  intense  that  he  felt 
his  breath  shortening  and  his  pulse  throbbing  as  he  proceeded. 

' '  The  hour  has  expired :  I  must  leave  you,'  said  the  girl ;  and  she  rose 
to  depart 

"Stay  —  stay;  in  Heaven's  name,  stay — one  instant  The  eyes, 
the  eyes — I  must  have  another  glance.' 

'  She  turned  her  head ;  she  fixed  her  gaze  intently  on  Ernst  for  at  least 
a  minute ;  then  waving  her  hand  to  prevent  his  following  her,  she  slowly 
walked  away. 

'  Ernst  continued  at  the  picture  the  entire  day,  without  the  slightest 
intermission,  and  when  evening  came  he  laid  it  aside,  finished.  He  went 
to  bed,  but  he  could  not  sleep.  To  use  his  own  expression,  those  eyes 
were  hamt  into  him.  How  would  this  adventure  end  ?  Would  she  be 
at  the  Louvre  the  next  day  ?  Would  he  ever  dare  address  her !  Was 
his  visitor  really  the  same  person  he  had  beheld  so  often  there  ?  She 
was,  and  she  was  not    What  could  it  mean  ? 

'  Ernst  passed  the  night,  his  brain  teeming  with  tumultuous  thoughts^ 
and  his  heart  beating  with  violence  all  the  time.  The  morning  dawned, 
and  found  him  feverish  and  excited.  He  rose  and  hastily  dressed  him^ 
sel£    His  first  impulse  was  to  inspect  the  portrait    He  went  to  his  easel ; 
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he  looked  on  the  canvaa.  His  teeth  chattered ;  his  knees  knocked  to- 
gether. 

*At  that  instant,  the  woman  who  had  charge  of  the  room  entered  with 
his  breakfast  and  the  morning  journal. 

'Ernst  swallowed  a  cup  of  coffee.  Taking  up  the  journal,  the  first  par- 
agraph which  met  his  eyes  was  the  following : 

**MBLAircvoi.T  OccuRRKxcK.— Yealcnlay.  u  Mtdemolaene  db  Launt,  only  daughter  of  the 
Comte  DB  Ladny.  wm  proceedinff  In  her  carriage  to  the  Lourre,  which  she  was  In  Uie  habit  of 
▼talUng  dally,  the  hofMa  took  fright  near  the  comer  of  the  Ru6  de  Rivoli  and  the  Am  CetUgUvn: 
Ai  the  poBtllllon  endesTored  to  ciurb  them,  one  of  the  reins  broke^  and  the  hones  becoming 
onmanageable  ran  ftirionsly  down  the  street,  n|wetting  the  carriage  with  great  vloleoce,  by  which 
MadeoKMseUe  db  Laumt  waa  thrown  out  upon  the  pavement  and  her  sknll  flractttred.  She  was 
taken  up  senseless,  and  immediately  conreyed  to  the  residence  of  the  Gomte,  where  every  meana 
that  medical  skill  coukl  suggest  were  retorted  to,  but  in  rain.  She  oontlnoed  insensible,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  one  hoar,  life  waa  extinct.* 

*  Ernst  read  no  more,  although  the  paragraph  contained  particulars  of 
the  beauty  of  the  deceased,  her  accomplishments,  her  virtues :  he  threw 
down  the  journal.  Did  a  shivering  seize  him  ?  Was  he  maddened  with 
excitement,  or  struck  with  horror  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  He  was  per- 
fectly calm  and  tranquil.  E[is  own  convictions  were  sustained  and  car^ 
ried  out :  he  felt  a  serious  pleasure  that  a  8ign  had  been  made  to  him. 

*  The  following  day  I  returned.  I  found  Ernst,  as  I  have  said,  more 
cheerful  than  usual.  Never  before  had  I  seen  him  so  free  from  gloomy 
thoughts  and  fancies.  To  be  sure,  he  was  not  gay  or  animated,  but  he 
never  appeared  more  rational.  His  favorite  author  was  Schiller.  He 
felt  a  sympathv  with  any  thing  from  his  pen.  As  we  sat  together  the 
morning  in  which  he  gave  me  the  account  I  have  now  detailed,  he  re- 
peated from  Schiller's  dyinff  words,  *Now  is  life  so  clear!  So  much  is 
made  clear  and  plain  1 '  Think  you,'  he  continued,  laying  his  hand  upon 
the  table, '  that  this  base  matter  is  more  enduring  than  spirit  ?  I  can 
now  answer  Schiller's  question : 

•San 

The  Buirt>le4eBsenated  floor;  and  there 
The  very  walls  are  glltiering  livingly 
In  clearest  hue  and  tint  The  artist  where  T 
Sure  bat  UiU  instant  he  hath  laid  aside  , 
PencUandcotoral' 

*  I  did  not  think  it  judicious  to  raise  any  discussion  about  a  subject  so 
delicate,  alUiough  Ernst  and  I  had  been  for  years  in  the  habit  of  can-' 
vassing  each  other's  opinions  with  great  freedom.  Beside  —  the  painting. 
It  would  have  been  idle,  were  I  disposed,  to  assert,  what  I  by  no  means 
felt  sure  of  myself,  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  heated  and  overwrought 
brain ;  that,  distracted  by  disappointment  in  not  meeting  the  object  of 
his  passionate  adoration,  his  feverish  fancy  had  supplied  the  rest  I  nei- 
ther affirmed  nor  denied  what  Ernst  would  say,  but  endeavored  to  min- 
ister as  much  as  I  could  to  his  prevailing  cheerfulness.  We  continued 
to  take  our  walks  together ;  we  discussed  subjects  of  art  as  before ;  but 
my  friend  never  took  up  his  unfinished  pictures ;  he  never  again  entered 
the  Louvre! 

'  'Franz,  I  shall  never  paint  any  more,'  he  said  to  me  as  I  was  urging 
him  to  resume  his  labors.  *  I  cannot,'  he  continued, '  explain  to  you  now 
I  feel.  My  devotion  for  Art  is  not  lessened,  nay,  it  is  stronger  in  my 
heart  than  ever.    I  am  neither  moon-struck  nor  melancholy.     What  has 
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happened  to  me  is  natural.  But  the  flesh  is  weak.  I  cannot  sit  again 
at  the  easel  after ' 

*'  He  did  not  finish  the  sentence :  he  knew  I  understood  him. 

'  Ernst  proceeded :  '  I  must  change  my  life.  I  must  court  an  active 
life.    I  will  busy  myself  with  the  practicaL' 

'  *  And  thy  arftaMife,  O  Ernst ! ' 

*  *  Shall  still  live,  Franz,  in  my  soul :  it  shall  show  itself  in  my  deeds : 
they  shall  be  humane,  truthful,  energetic,  and  so  I  will  create  a  new  pic- 
ture.   Behold  my  faith : 

*  Six  Uionsand  yean  has  death  relgiwd  tranquilly ! 
Nor  one  corpse  come  to  whisper  thoae  who  die 
What  ^<«r  death  requites  UB I ' 

No  longer  am  /  without  assurance.  This  is  why  I  am  cheerful,  hopeful ; 
I  believe  in  the  *  requiter^ ' 

*  I  did  not  attempt  to  dissuade  him.  I  could  not ;  for  I  was  myself 
convinced  that  Ernst  was  right  in  his  decision. 

*•  His  plans  were  not  settled,  but  he  determined  first  to  devote  a  few 
months  to  travel  and  recreation. 

*  The  time  had  come  when  I  was  to  lose  my  early  friend  and  compan- 
ion.  We  parted  with  an  understanding  that  we  should  meet  during  the 
season  in  our  native  village. 

'  Ernst  decided  to  pass  through  Switzerland.  It  was  as  yet  too  early 
to  cross  the  higher  passes  of  the  Alps  with  safety.  But  Ernst  was  always 
enthusiastic  among  such  scenes,  and  loved  the  excitement  attending 
them. 

'  You  doubtless  remember  a  published  account,  about  eighteen  months 
ago,  of  a  company  of  five  persons  who,  attempting  to  cross  by  the  pass 
of  the  St.  Gothard,  were  overtaken  by  a  tourmente  near  the  fatal  nttco 
dei  Calanchetti,  Ernst  was  one  of  the  party,  and  perished  beneath  the 
avalanche.' 

There  was  a  long  pause  after  Von  Herberg  had  concluded.  It  was 
broken  by  Vincent 

'  Do  you  know,'  he  said,  'that  story  makes  nie  feel  deucedly  unsettled  f 
You  Germans  are  a  fearful  set  of  fellows.  What  is  the  use  of  harrow- 
ing up  one's  fancies  in  this  way  ?  Franz,  my  dear  boy,  I  mean  no  ofienoe ; 
with  you  it 's  all  very  natural,  but  it 's  too  hard  work  for  me :  beside,  my 
old  aunt  would  say  that  it  is  n't  good  Bible  doctrine.  Gentlemen,  you 
must  all  adjourn  to  my  room.  Franz,  you  shall  lodge  with  me  to-night ; 
I  have  two  beds,  you  know.  I  am  afraid  to  leave  you  alone  after  such  a 
narration.  LoSk  that  closet-door  and  throw  away  the  key  —  g-h-r-r  r-r ! 
It  makes  me  shiver  to  think  of  it    Allons^  Messieurs,  I  have  some  cham- 

fagne-wine  and  a  box  of  real  Havanas  just  smuggled,  and,  what  is  more» 
propose  to  tell  you  a  story  which  I  heard  but  yesterday,  and  which,  I 
hope,  will  help  us  to  forget  this  one,  so  that  we  may  sleep  in  peace  with- 
out tliose  eyes — g-h-r-r-r-r !     Allans  —  aliens,^ 

Not  one  of  the  party  had  stirred  while  Vincent  was  making  his  speed). 
But  the  spell  was  now  broken,  and,  accompanied  by  Franz,  tliey  all 
descended  to  Vincent's  room,  making  numerous  lively  demonstrations  on 
the  way.  The  corks  fiew  from  the  champagne ;  pipes,  meerschaums, 
and  cigars  were  lighted ;  and  after  a  reasonable  period  spent  in  discussiDg 
their  merits,  Vincent  was  called  on  for  the  story. 
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DEATH   or   DANIEL   WEBBTBB. 

Tbb  deep  fall  aoeents  of  a  nation's  woe, 
Which  mourns  the  havoc  of  tJxe  fatal  blow ; 
The  Tain  oblations  to  departed  worth. 
Which  wrought  and  shone  nntil  the  last  of  earth, 
Proclaim  the  hero  is  no  more,  whose  story 
Has  filled  the  measure  of  his  eonntr/s  glory. 
Kot  where  dark-rolline  clouds  of  fury  met^ 
And,  mid  the  wrath,  the  sun  in  slauffhter  set, 
An>l  flashed  the  lightnings  on  the  fidd  of  strife, 
Fast  followed  by  uie  floM  of  foiling  life; 
But  there^  where  mustered  in  the  war  of  mind 
The  arbiters  and  chieftains  of  mankind; 
Where  coped  the  champions  of  the  intellect 
In  the  still  fight  of  matchless  argument; 
Where  gathered  heroes  toils  could  not  deject» 
In  the  nightpwatch  on  Freedom's  battlement^ 
Mightiest  he  stood,  serenest  in  his  mieht, 
Calm  as  a  statue  in  the  pale  moon-lidt^ 
Firm  as  a  hill,  whose  feet  roll  back  Uie  sea» 
And  strong  as  tempests  and  the  lightnings  be^ 
When  eame  the  battle  for  the  Right  and  Free  I 

The  Master  eloquent  is  dead ;  the  Sa^e, 
The  Statesman,  and  the  Man  of  all  his  age  I 
The  seal  is  setl  Earth  hath  reclaimed  her  dust| 
And  ^yen  to  Heaven  her  glory  and  her  trust; 
Leavmff  the  world -^  what  l^e  shall  not  obscure 
While  liberty  and  Gratitude  endure — 
The  memory  of  his  works,  his  well-eamed  fame, 
Th'  eternal  sunshine  of  his  glorious  name. 

Where  floats  the  blood-bought  banner  of  the  stan^ 
The  flag  of  Freedom,  flaminff  through  the  wars; 
From  nation  unto  nation,  pole  to  pole^ 
Where  cry  th*  oppressed,  and  roaring  oceans  roll, 
There  can  they  tdl  who  made  our  navies  ride. 
Who  bade  our  commerce  whiten  everv  tide ; 
Who  dared  unbar  the  barriers  to  the  oreeze. 
And  gave  the  world  the  freedom  of  the  seas  I 

Where  treads  the  Greek,  now  more  than  half  a  Greek, 
The  fields,  whose  very  stones  of  glory  speak. 
And  where  the  sun  of  splendor,  set^  still  glows 
In  twilight  skies  o'er  heroes  in  repose; 
There  have  they  hailed  Dkkosthknbb  again. 
Whose  voice  came  thundering  o*er  the  sounding  main. 
With  cheering  words  to  succor  the  oppressed. 
Groaning  on  craves  by  god-like  sires  possessed! 

Where  the  oald  Andes  lift  aloft  the  sky, 
And  to  the  plains  the  condor  screams  from  high. 
There  thev  lament  the  ^and  old  diieftain's  death. 
Who  kinmed  up  republics  with  his  breath! 

Where^  from  young  California's  golden  sand 
To  Old  Dominion's  consecrated  strand ; 
From  where  the  Lakes  leap  thundering  to  the  Ocean 
To  where  the  Gulf  careers  on  in  commotion. 
The  hamlet's  smoke  curls  peaceful  to  the  skie% 
The  cities  gleam,  the  solemn  temples  rise, 
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And  Edneation  monldetb  men  of  worth 

To  guard  the  Freedom  which  hath  bleaeed  their  birth : 

There  can  thej  tell  the  storj  of  the  man 

Who  more  than  'Roman'  made  'American;' 

Whose  counsel  ^ided,  and  conformed  whose  skill, 

A  jarring  State  in  every  time  of  ill ; 

Whose  Country  was  the  idol  of  his  soul. 

Her  welfare  his  Ambition's  utmost  goal; 

And  in  whose  senrioe,  to  his  latest  hoar. 

He  nobly  toiled  along  the  path  ci  power. 

The  sleep  is  on  him,  and  his  toils  are  passed, 
llie  yalle^  lies  upon  his  breast  at  last ; 
And  let  htm  slumber,  for  in  grand  old  age 
Hath  gone  the  Statesman,  Patriot^  and  Sage. 
But  breathes  his  spirit  in  each  peaceful  |)lain. 
Hade  fertile  with  Uie  blood  of  naroes  slain; 
Kor  shall  'the  mould  upon  his  memorr  be^' 
While  men  shall  dare^  or  nations  shall  be  free ; 
Kor  WEBsnn'a  name  as  household  word  shall  fail, 
Kor  one  of  all  his  radiant  glories  pale^ 
Until  the  heavens  shall  deny  their  dewi^ 
Until  the  rain-bow  shall  resolve  its  hoe^ 
When,  in  the  great  and  awful  hour  sublime, 
Hie  last  cold  wave  of  light  breaks  on  the  shores  of  Time. 


%\t  Inl^se  l$vptt: 


BVIMO    THB    OBSBRVATIONS    AT     HOME    AND    ABROAD     OF    DIVSRS     MSMBSR9    Or 
THE    FDDOB    FAMILY. 


mXlTDSKBO    IJtTO    tTRITtVO     BT    TOWT    FUBQ*. 


OKAPTXA    VOTJBTBSirTK. 

AUNT        SOLOMON       AT       B01£K. 

*MoBB  qnallflcatJoDS  are  required  to  become  a  grait  fortnne  than  even  to  make  <mc ;  and  then 
are  aeTeral  pretty  peraons  about  town  ten  times  mora  riUicaloua  upon  the  Teiy  accouit  of  a  good 
eatate  than  mej  poesibly  oonld  hare  been  with  the  want  of  It.'  stxu  ■. 

I  Bxo  leave  to  return  again  to  my  most  respectable  and  indefiitigable 
aunt,  Mrs.  Solomon  Fudge.  I  delight,  at  times,  to  dwell  upon  her  char- 
acteristics. She  is  an  active,  energetic,  and  large-sized  epitome  of  the 
enterprising,  fashionable  ladies  of  our  dty.  She  lias  attempted  to  make 
her  way  in  rfew-York  society,  and  her  way  she  is  going  to  make.  What 
she  undertakes  to  do — and  I  quote  her  own  wonb — she  is  in  the  habit 
of  doinff.    That  is  her  style,  and  a  very  effectiye  style  it  is. 

She  18  eminently  a  'strong-minded'  woman.  K  fortune  had  deter- 
mined her  lot  at  the  head  of  an  Orange^sounty  dairy,  she  would  have 
grown  up  remarkably  red  in  the  face,  strong  in  the  elbows,  tyrannic  in 
her  demeanor  to  milk-maids,  and  eminent  in  cheeses. 

As  it  is,  the  surplus  energy  of  her  character  works  off  pleasantly  in 
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furbelows,  coach-driving,  opera-c;oing,  and  assiduous  cultivation  of  respect- 
ablj-counected  young  men.  To  aid  in  her  designs  upon  society,  she  is 
possessed  of  great  constitutional  activity,  a  large  share  of  the  salary  of 
Mr.  Solomon  Fudge,  (as  well  as  the  dividends  of  his  coal-stock,)  the  prom- 
ising and  brilliant  Washington  Fudob,  and  the  French  and  finery  of 
the  daughter — my  cousin  Wilhxlmina. 

She  is  gratified  with  evidence  of  veiy  perceptible  gain  in  her  advances : 
I  see  it  in  ner  air;  I  see  it  in  her  treatment  of  tne  whimsical  Mr.  Bodgers  ; 
I  see  it,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  her  comparatively  negligent  treatment  of 
myself.  The  time  was  when  my  youtnful  air,  jaunty  toilet,  and  hotel 
habitude,  rendered  my  visits  impressive  and  desirable.  My  aunt  de- 
lighted in  my  society ;  she  gained  from  me,  in  a  circuitous  way,  a  great 
deal  of  information  as  to  what  was  doing  in  polite  circles ;  and  a  great 
many  valuable  hints  in  regard  to  the  city  education  of  Washington  and 
WiLHSLMiNA.  That  time  is  gone  by.  I  feel  myself  growing,  week  by 
week,  of  less  consideration. 

Mrs.  FuDOB  has  achieved,  through  the  indirect  and  unwitting  action 
of  Mr.  Bodgers,  an  acquaintance  with  that  elegant  young  man,  Mr. 
Quid.  A  little  blight  seems  to  hang  upon  his  father's  business  character ; 
in  virtue  of  which,  it  is  thought,  the  son  is  possessed  of  a  large  supply 
of  ready  money.  As  for  the  mother,  there  is  little  said  or  known  aoout 
her ;  she  lived  and  died  in  Paris,  and  was  very  probably  connected  with 
a  princely  family — perhaps  that  of  the  Great  Mogul  himself.  Adolphijs 
Qum  has  command,  as  1  hinted,  of  no  inconsiderable  income.  This 
fact,  in  connection  with  his  foreign  antecedents  and  familiarity  with  the 
social  arts  of  the  gay  capital,  renders  him  a  decided  favorite  with  enter- 
prising ladies  who  are  possessed  of  fashionable  and  marriageable  daugh- 
ters. 

Through  Mr.  Quid,  Mrs.  Fudge  contrives  an  acquaintance  with  young 
Spindle  ;  who,  being  eminently  fashionable,  and  having  formed,  as  rumor 
reports,  very  distinguished  acquaintances  abroad,  is  quite  a  feather  in  the 
Fudge  connection.  I  may  take  occasion  to  remark  here,  that  a  young 
man  of  ambitious  social  tendencies  can  hardly  play  a  better  card  than 
by  forcing  his  way — whether  by  presumption  or  strategy — into  the 
houses  of  British  gentlemen  of  reputation.  Not  a  few  individuals  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  who  are  now  trading  largely  and  successfully 
upon  this  capital  alone.  The  matter  exposes  us,  it  is  true,  to  the  occa- 
sional querulous  observations  of  such  grumblers  as  Mr.  Carltle  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  supplies  our  choicer  circles  with  numerous  young 
men  of  sharp  shirt-collars  and  intense  interest. 

For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess  that  I  always  feel  a  little  doubtful 
of  those  social  attractions  which  never  seem  to  be  appreciated  except 
they  make  their  appearance  over  seas  and  out  of  sight.  One  of  the 
best  ways  in  the  world  for  a  man  to  be  a  gentleman,  is  to  be  a  gentle- 
man— at  home.  But  if  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Fudge,  like  many  another  good 
woman,  can  find  sufficient  charm  in  her  visitors,  sprin^ng  from  so  slen- 
der a  source  as  the  casual  reception  of  foreign  socid  <£arities,  I  shall 
neither  quarrel  with  her  judgment  nor  abuse  her  taste. 

Mrs.  Fudge  has  educated,  and  is  educating,  Wilhblmina — to  be  maiv 
ried.    It  is  a  common  aim  of  city  education ;  perhaps  the  very  common- 
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est  Properly punaed, it  is  aworthy  aim;  mteful  to  parentSi and  espe- 
cially grateful  to  daughters.  I  am  indined  to  think,  however,  that  it 
should  not  l)e  the  only  aim  of  life,  even  with  young  ladies.  Yer?  many 
would  probably  disagree  with  me.  Mrs.  Fudob,  in  her  secret  heart*  I 
am  confident  would  oo  sa    WiLHBLiaKA  would  do  the  same. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  she  does  justice  to  her  education,  and  that  a  pros- 
pective husband,  rich,  elegant,  of  good  position  and  yielding  manners,  is 
ntfely  out  of  her  thoughts  ot  foreign  to  her  plans.  I  am  confident  that 
she  dwells  upon  the  topic,  and  shows  a  power  and  fertility  of  imapnsr 
tion  in  that  direction  which  would  be  utterly  incomprehensible,  except 
by  young  ladies  similarly  educated.  I  should  not  wonder  if  she  had 
espoused,  in  fancy,  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  most  distinguished-looking 
younff  men  at  present  upon  the  stage  of  city  life. 

Whether  sudi  forays  of  fiancy  are  of  any  great  benefit,  or,  indeed,  yery 
satisfiictory  in  the  end,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  For  a  yast  deal  of  time 
seems  to  me  to  be  lavished  upon  this  peculiar  employment  of  the  young- 
lady  imagination.  If  the  hours  spent  in  those  myriad  conceits  wfaidi 
attach  to  the  thought  of — a  husluuid,  were  passed  in  that  sort  of  self* 
culture  which  gives  independent  dignity,  and  which,  in  supplying  hirii 
mental  resources  and  the  rIow  of  a  thousand  social  charities,  would  ma^e 
the  vista  of  a  woman's  life  lull  and  rich — whether  husbanded  or  no — there 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  gain  for  the  sex. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compute  what  proportion  of  the  young 
ladies'  private  talk,  of  the  city  or  of  waterinff-ptaces,  bears  reUtion,  either 
remotely  or  directly,  to  husbands  for  themsdves,  or  to  husbands  for  some 
one  else.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  yariety  and  fertility  <^ 
discussion  illustrates  those  moral,  mental,  and  physical  qualities  whidi  go 
to  make  up  une  bowM  parUe.  I  have  sometimes  thought  of  taking  up 
the  matter  myselt  and  of  executing  a  treatise  upon  the  subject :  and 
what  with  my  intimacy  with  Aunt  Solohon  and  Wilhklmina,  to  aay 
nothing  of  Bridget,  Jemima,  and  the  like,  I  am  confident  I  could  achieve 
a  yery  popular  work. 

Miss  WiLHELMiNA,  like  most  girls  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  has  her 
instinctive  likings,  and  very  romantic  ones  at  that  But  under  cautious 
motherly  guidance,  they  have  not  as  yet  cropped  out  yery  luxuriantly. 
I  suspect  she  was  in  love  with  her  music-master — the  delightful  pale 
Pole  already  alluded  to.  And  had  Monsieur  Haustibizt  been  Johk 
Brown,  of  the  firm  of  Witless  and  Brown,  wealthy  hide-dealers,  and 
strong  upon  'change,  the  afiidction  would  have  been  encouraged,  doabt- 
less,  and  perhaps  reciprocated. 

Mrs.  Fudge,  however,  suggests  no  haste.  Bhe  hopes  Wilhb.  will,  for 
the  present,  play  off  one  admirer  against  another — Spindle  agunst 
Quid,  Quid  against  Spindle — for  some  time  to  come.  In  her  own  mind 
ehe  has  little  doubt  that  either  would  be  easily  enchained  by  the  attrae- 
tions  of  Cousin  Wilhelmina. 

My  cousin  Wilhe. — the  dear  girl — who  is  growing  more  coquette 
every  day,  reasons  this  waj,  (so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  not  a  little  private 
conversation :)  '  Quid,  being  only  son,  living  well,  and  somewhat  weak  of 
judgment,  (and  so  liable  to  be  reasonable,  and  not  to  combat  any  whim 
of  mine  after  marriage,)  is  a  de«rable  match.    Sfindlb,  being  better 
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known,  a  capital  danoer,  and  somewhat  dieUngui  in  his  air,  is  a  better 
man  to  have  about  one.  Bat,  being  one  of  seyeral  children,  his  &ther 
still  in  business,  and  apparently  healthy,  he  is  not  npon  the  whole  so  de* 
sirableajMtrtt^.' 

Cousin  WiLHBLMiKA  thereupon  undertakes  a  flirtation  with  Spisnut, 
while  she  keeps  an  honest  eye  for  the  Quid  chances.  I  do  not  know 
that  she  is  to  be  blamed  for  this :  she  is  certainly  not  to  be  blamed  under 
the  drcumstanoes  named,  and  for  the  yery  sub^antial  reasons  given,  for 
preferring  Quid  to  Spindub  ;  she  knows,  furthermore — as  well  as  eveiy 
t)ody  else — that  nothing  so  provokes  a  little  filtering  timidity  of  ad- 
vance in  such  a  young  man  as  Mr.  Quid  as  to  witness  a  good  round  flir* 
tation  with  a  pleasant  and  jaunty  friend.  Indeed,  I  have  hinted  as 
much  to  mj  friend  Wilhslmina,  who  thereupon  wore  an  air  of  great 
surprise,  as  if  she  doubted  the  fact — all  which  I  regarded  as  only  a 
pretty  coquettish  way  she  has  of  playing  the  innocent 

It  is  my  opinion  tliat  great  innocence  is  the  prettiest  possible  aid  that 
can  come  to  tne  relief  of  a  discomfited  or  embarrassed  city  flirt  From  some 
little  observation  of  my  own,  I  would  recommend  its  cultivation  in  pre- 
ference to  any  more  showy  qualities.  Wilhslmina,  for  example,  in  talk- 
ing with  Mr.  Quid,  sometimes  forgets  herself  into  an  affectionate  naiveti 
of  remark,  which  has  the  prettiest  efifect  in  the  world ;  when,  (as  she 
always  does,)  a  few  moments  after,  she  blushes  at  thought  of  her  indis- 
cretion, and  apologizes,  and  wonders  she  could  have  been  so  foolish,  and 
asks  (with  such  an  air  I)  if  Mr.  Quid  would  be  kind  enough  to  foi^get  it 
all. 

And  Mr.  Quid,  taking  the  bait,  stammen  out  an  answer  which  he 
clearly  does  n't  mean,  and  only  thinks  df  the  shrinking,  lovely  creature 
in  the  shadowy  barege,  who  shows  such  pretty  submission ;  and  wanders 
off,  after  a  time,  with  as  pleasant  a  bit  of  recollection  of  Wilhelboka  as 
my  enterprising  cousin  could  possibly  desire. 

Then  again  Miss  Wilhelmika  has  a  pretty  knack  of  mentioning  in- 
advertently to  Mr.  Quid  the  little  attentions  she  has  received  from  Mr. 
Spindle,  and  Mr.  So-and-So — gentleman  friends  of  hers — and  so  very 
agreeable  as  they  are ;  not  that  she  would  say  that  they  were  altogeiher 
attractive,  but  such  agreeable  talkers;  that  is,  agreeable  to  most  ladies, 
but,  for  her  part, '  she  detests  flattery.' 

I  remark  here,  as  a  singular  circumstance,  that  young  ladies  all  detest 
flattery;  and  considering  their  intense  dislike  of  it^  the  amount  of 
patience  which  they  keep  in  store  must  be  enormous.  The  same  per- 
haps might  be  said  of  most  young  men :  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
might 

I  am  gratified  by  the  confidence  which  Miss  Wilheliona  reposes  in 
me.  She  communicates  to  me  very  freely,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
remarks  dropped  in  her  hearing  by  her  gentleman  admirers.  I  am  in- 
clined to  thinlc  that  she  likes  to  ascertain,  in  a  careless  way,  my  interpre- 
tation of  their  inuendoes,  though  she  does  not  say  this.  It  is  certain 
that  she  listens  very  kindly  and  keenly  to  any  gratuitous  explanations  of 
mine.  Generally,  nowever,  she  had  surmised  '  as  much  herself.'  She  is 
*  by  no  means  disposed  to  count  men  in  earnest — not  she.  She  has  seen 
too  much  of  society  for  that,  she  hopes.' 
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I  may  remark  in  this  connection,  that  most  young  ladies,  however  staid 
or  proper,  do  not  like  to  be  supposed  ignorant  of  any  of  the  little  arts 
of  flirtation.  Least  of  all  are  tiiey  willing  to  allow  themselves  to  be  the 
subjects  of  any  delusion  in  that  art.  One  might  suppose,  indeed,  from 
the  conversation  of  Wilbb.,  that  the  great  aim  of  her  gentleman  friends 
was  to  create  in  her  a  very  undue  impression  of  their  real  character  and 
feelings,  (which,  doubtless,  is  partially  true ;)  and  that  the  great  object  of 
her  lite  and  conversation  was  so  to  wear  her  knowledge  of  their  decep- 
tive practices  as  to  seem  the  most  naWe  and  confiding  creature  in  the 
world.  To  tell  the  truth,  a  very  large  share  of  the  town  intercourse 
would  come  safely  under  (be  same  general  description. 

Mrs.  Fudge,  being  a  keen  observer,  is  a  reasonably  good  tactician :  her 
tactics,  however,  are  rather  brt^qye ;  and  I  have  a  fear  that  she  may 
injure  Wilhslmina^s  prospects  in  consequence. 

The  real  state  of  Mrs.  Fudgb^b  feelings  I  take  to  be  this ;  indeed,  in 
confidential  moments  I  think  she  may  possibly  express  herself  to  her 
daughter  in  this  way : 

'  WiLHE.,  dear,  you  are  my  only  daughter,  and  I  naturally  take  great 
pride  in  your  success.  You  are  now  getting  to  an  age  at  which  you  may 
reasonably  hope  to  create  some  remaric.  Your  father's  position  is  a  mod 
one  in  the  moneyed  world,  and  also  to  some  extent  in  the  political.  You 
will  not  forget,  my  dear,  that  your  fatber  was  for  some  time  mayor. 

*  Washington  I  hope  brilUant  things  from  on  his  return  from  Paris. 
He  was  always  inclined  to  dancing,  and  he  has  a  distinguished  figure. 

'  Do  not  be  in  haste  to  be  married,  my  dear ;  there  is  no  greater  mis> 
take  a  young  girl  can  make.  You  have  advantages — great  advantsges. 
It  is  highly  proper  that  you  should  use  them.  T17  and  be  oondliatiDg. 
WiLBs.  V oung  Mr.  Quid  is  an  interesting  person,  beside  being  fashion- 
able. I  hear  that  he  is  wealthy,  and  I  would  be  cautious  about  offend- 
ing him  seriously.  At  the  same  time,  a  little  piquant  quarrel  is  often 
very  serviceable,  and  gives  you  occasion  to  appear  very  amiable.  You 
should  treat  Tommy  Spindle  with  great  consideration :  he  is  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family,  and  you  will  find  an  intimacy  with  him  —  I  might 
almost  say,  if  I  approved  of  such  things,  a  flirtation — very  serviceable. 
It  will  make  remark  and  lead  to  inquiry,  by  which  you  will  be  favorably 
known  in  fashionable  circles. 

*■  Your  cousin  Tony  (the  reader  will  spare  my  blushes)  I  beg  you  to 
humor :  he  is  past  the  age  when  you  need  have  any  fear  of  an  associatiou 
of  your  name  with  his ;  and  there  being  a  remote  cousinship,  I  tbiok 
you  might  banter  him  very  &miliarly.  With  all  his  conceit,  he  ha$ 
really  seen  a  good  deal  of  society ;  and  though  I  would  by  no  means 
recommend  direct  ouestioning,  yet  you  may  pick  up  a  good  deal  of  in- 
struction from  him  aoout  society,  without  his  once  suspecting  your  design. 

'  Your  cousin  Kitty  you  shoidd  treat  kindly.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
be  familiar.  She  is  a  poor  girl,  and,  as  you  must  see,  quite  countrified. 
She  seems  an  amiable,  sprightly  creature,  and  with  your  advantagei, 
WiLBE.,  of  position  and  of  wealth,  would  very  likely  have  been  a  belle.  I 
think  young  Spindle  has  met  her,  and  is  pleased  with  her.  You  should 
take  occasion  to  speak  kindly  of  her  to  him — especially  of  her  beauty 
and  her  naive  country  manner.    You  need  not,  however,  call  it  'country 
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manner.'  That  tvill  of  course  suggest  itself  to  him.  Where  it  can  do 
no  harm,  as  in  this  instance,  always  show  yourself  amiable.  You  might 
even  venture  the  wish  that '  you  were  in  her  place — so  poor  ;*  as  in  that 
event  you  could  be  sure  that  your  admirers  were  sincere.  Your  own 
good  sense,  Wilre^  will  suggest  the  wistful  look  that  should  always 
accompany  such  a  remark. 

*  Bbidoxt  and  Jemima  are  very  good  girls  in  their  way,  and  we  must 
invite  them  here  some  day ;  perhaps  durinj^  Lent  But  I  beg  you  would 
keep  yourself  on  your  guard,  and  donH  show  a  familiarity  upon  which 
they  can  at  all  presume.  As  they  are  quite  poor,  it  might  prove  very 
awkward.' 

Ab  for  my  unde  Solomon,  I  suspect  he  has  never  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  fashionable  mhtage  of  my  aunt  It  humois  him  to  find 
WiLHB.  admired ;  it  would  humor  him  more  to  see  her  married  to  the 
son  of  a  ieX  broker,  of  large  expectations.  He  regards  every  thin^  about 
the  town,  and  in  the  world  generally,  as  ephemeral  and  sentimental  which 
does  not  have  reference  to  stocks  or  ^;Qod  position  in  the  moneyed  circles. 
He  delights  in  the  respect  shown  him  by  quite  a  horde  of  banbderks ; 
he  admires  their  reverence,  he  is  gratified  by  it  He  has  the  highest 
r^ard  for  such  benefactors  of  their  race  as  the  Roth8Chiu>8,  and  B abikos, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Astor. 

He  likes  to  see  his  name  in  the  papers :  and  if  he  could  at  breakfast 
read  the  announcement  that '  our  eminent  merchant,  Mr.  Solomon  Fudge, 
late  mayor,  has,  we  understand,  entered  into  partnership  with  the  house 
of  Barings,  and  will  henceforth  occupy  himself  with  the  supervision  of 
their  American  business,'  he  would  be  ready  to  die  at  dinner,  and  leave 
my  aunt  a  widow.    I  am  confident  of  this. 

Ambition  is  not  without  its  rewards.  The  name  of  Solomon  Fudge 
is  becoming  more  and  more  known  in  the  circles  and  among  the  bill- 
brokers  of  Wall-street  The  long^pursed  men  dwell  longer  upon  his 
paper.  There  are  hints  that  his  Dau{>hin  speculations  have  proved  ud- 
fortunate ;  but  still  he  is  accounted  rich ;  his  carriage  takes  him  up  at 
three. 

The  Fudges  generally  are  talked  of.  The  Fudges'  equipage  is  known, 
and  the  Fudges'  box  at  the  opera.  The  Fudges'  ball  is  mentioned  in 
the  Sunday  papers ;  it  is  known  that  the  Fudges  were  at  Saratoga  or  at 
Newport  The  Fudges  begin  to  be  ranked  with  the  Spindles.  I  find 
myself  recognized  by  ambitious  members  of  the  New-York  Club  as 
a — Fudge.  Count  Salle  (who  drops  his  title  out  of  respect  for  our 
institutions)  knows  the  Fudges;  is  seen  with  the  Fudges;  absolutely 
visits  at  the  Fudges'.  A  great  proportion  of  the  talk  of  the  frequenters 
of  the  New-York  Hotel  is — Fudge. 

The  last  Fudge  ball  was  reckoned,  I  am  proud  to  say,  one  of  the  crown- 
ing triumphs  of  the  season.  In  some  of  the  details  of  ceremonial  my 
advice  was  deemed  essential.  (I  do  not  say  this  in  disparagement  of 
either  Mr.  Brown  or  Mr.  Weller.)  I  feel  justified  in  saymg  Uiat  it  was 
fashionably  attended.  Mrs.  Fudge  havinff  made  interest  with  one  or  two 
old  belles  of  a  tractable  disposition,  by  virtue  of  a  shower  of  opera-tick- 
ets and  such-like  attentions,  had  the  pleasure  of  greeting  a  great  many 
desirable  people  for  the  first  time.    The  Spindle  girls,  after  long  discus- 
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BioQ,  had  coiueiited  to  honor  madame:  it  was  remembered  that  Mr. 
Fddob  had  been  mayor;  that  the  daughter  was  him  SUvSe;  and  that 
Wasbihotov,  on  his  retam  fiom  Paris,  might  tam  out — who  ooold 
tellt — something  desiraUe.  The  Pikkxbtows  also  had  delighted  the 
hostesB  by  an  aooeptance,  and  sustained  their  dignity  by  keeping  rttj 
much  to  themselves  in  a  comer,  and  remarkmg,  in  an  amiable  way,  that 
*  there  was  really  nobody  there.'  The  Spikdlbs,  it  may  be  remarked, 
who  were  of  a  different  set,  had  preriously  made  the  same  playftd  obaer- 
yation.  The  Hobbs  and  JsmaHSKS,  being  unknown  to  each  other  and 
the  before-mentioned  parties,  were  of  the  same  opinion— *  that  thfve  was 
really  nobody  there.' 

It  is  not  a  Httle  curious  to  observe  how  the  first  rash  ventures  of  s 
fashionably-disposed  lady  upon  our  town  sodely  bring  together  a  hetero- 
pieneous  mixture  of  coteries,  each  circling  in  its  own  orbil^  bolsterhnff  up 
its  own  dignity,  and  all  very  critical  upon  one  another  and  their  host 
But  as  venture  succeeds  venture — if  only  the  husband's  fc^bearanee  and 
liberality  hold  out,  and  the  daughter's  graces  or  expectations  make  the 
risk  a  secure  one — it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  floating  elements 
seem  to  combine,  and  the  impurities  settle  away  through  the  sieve  of 
womanly  discernment,  until  our  adventuress  becomes  an  estaUished  lady 
of  the  town,  her  daughter  the  toast  of  aspiring  boys  at  Sihclaii^s,  and 
herself  a  very  leviathan  in  the  boudoir. 

Mrs.  FimoK,  on  the  particular  occasion  alluded  to,  was  earnest  in  her 
receptions,  and  very  red  in  the  face:  at  best  it  is  hot  work,  but  with  my 
aunt  Solomon's  intensi^  of  manner,  I  am  sure  it  must  have  been  fiight- 
ful. 

Desirable  young  men  were  even  more  abundant  than  the  same  quali^ 
of  ladies.  They  are,  I  observe,  by  far  less  fisstidious  in  their  socialities 
than  the  gentler  sex :  beside  which,  the  suppers  on  such  occasions  are 
specially  Imunteous,  and  fresh  flirtations  offer  with  those  bouncing  par- 
venues,  who  are  very  apt  to  put  on  a  little  boldness  of  manner  and 
familiarity  of  approach,  to  cover,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  certain  lack  of  the 
Mvotr/otftf. 

Count  Satjjs,  with  eye-glass  and  white  waist-coat,  set  off  with  crimson 
edgmg,  was  absolutely  ravishing.  His  devotion  to  Miss  Wubmuoma 
was  unbounded ;  and  I  have  my  suspicions  that  he  uprooted  m^ny  of 
those  tender  feeliugs  which  my  cousin  had  previously  entertained  for 
young  men  generally,  Mr.  Qam  in  spedal.  It  was  delightful  to  witness 
the  matronly  pride  with  which  my  indulgent  aunt  reearded  this  new  and 
brilliant  oonauest  It  is  quite  imposnble  to  picture  tLe  irradiation  of  her 
hc^i  only  tne  presence  of  Washington,  to  bewitch  the  three  Miss 
Spindlxs — a  feat  he  would  undoubtedly  have  accomplished — was 
needed  to  complete  her  triumph. 

I  cannot  say  that  any  unusual  or  important  incident  occurred.  At  a 
New* York  party  they  do  not  ordinarily  occur.  I  should  say,  that  im- 
portance of  any  kind  did  not  often  belong  to  sudi  gatherings.  Indeed, 
I  have  long  been  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  special  and  demiite  interest 
can  belong  to  a  crowded  party  of  the  city.  The  loss  of  a  coatrtail,  or  of 
a  new  hat,  or  even  of  sobriety  itself,  is  not  to  be  spokoi  of.  And  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  &r  more  of  rational  good-humor 
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and  Boctal  honhomi/B  at  a  smaller  jpfathering,  and  that  jour  jam  proper 
bore  about  the  same  relation  to  a  rairly-fill^  room  of  genial  people,  who 
are  not  shy  of  each  other,  that  a  fiishionable  dinner-party — where  yon 
have  to  gauge  yonr  oonversation  by  the  card  npon  your  neighbor's 
plate — beEus  to  the  old  sort  of  cozy  companionship  of  four  good  fellows . 
over  a  generous  joint  and  a  pot-bellied  little  decanter  of  SouUi-side  wine. 

Of  course  my  aunt  thought  differently ;  and  so  thought  Wilhxlicii7a  ; 
and  Uncle  Solomon  yielded  to  it,  as  one  of  the  disagreeable  necessities 
of  what  Mrs.  Fudqb  calls  their  *^wing  position.'  I  have  heard  <^ 
other  husbands  who  have  yielded  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same 
reasons. 

I  said  that  no  incident  ocenned :  I  mistake.  An  incident  did  occur. 
Ct  was  verging  toward  the  middle  of  the  nicfat  Madame  was  folly  sat- 
isfied that  WiLBXLMiKA  had  acquitted  hersdif  bewitchingly,  and  had  suo- 
ceeded  in  captivatmg  that  elegant  gentieman,  the  French  count  She  had 
gratulated  herself  on  having  won  such  honor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Fsndub- 
roRS  as  would  entitie  her  to  a  respectful  bow  firom  their  caniage  ever 
after ;  she  felt  sure  of  this.  She  had  even  ventured  aeroea  the  room,  to 
drop  a  few  encouraging  wordi  to  that  neglected  lady^  the  elder  Miss 
Spikblx,  when  she  was  startled  by  the  abrupt  entrance  of  a  stout,  mid- 
dle-aged gentieman,  with  his  arm  swung  in  a  yellow  bandanna,  and 
accompanied  by  a  fairy,  timid  creature  in  foil  white,  with  only  a  sprig 
of  geranium  in  her  bosom  and  a  trailing  bunch  of  fochsia  in  her  hair. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  I  speak  of  Tkdmait  Bodosbs  and  Eittt 

FUBMIKa. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  kind-hearted  Mr.  Bobgsrs  addressed 
Mrs.  FuDox  in  his*  most  friendly  way : 

*  How  d'  ye  do.  Cousin  PnoiBB !  — how  d'  ye  do  f  Kittt  and  I  thought 
we  would  take  a  look  in  upon  ye^  and  here  we  are.  Blowy  evening  out, 
Squire,  (addressing  Uncle  Solomon,)  bat  you  're  looking  uncommon  well ; 
no  rheumatiz,  I  hope  f  As  for  Ck>usin  Phcbbi — ^pon  my  word,  PHomx, 
you  look  as  smart  as  when  you  was  a  gal  1' 

If  the  roof  had  &l]en,  or  the  gas  fi;one  out,  or  Wilbelmina  feinted,  I 
think  my  aunt  would  have  borne  it  bravely.  I  am  sure  that  she  would 
have  shown  less  agitation  (bless  her  kind  heart !)  than  she  now  mani- 
fested at  meeting  with  an  old  friend.  Mr.BonoxBs  must  have  observed 
it  It  is  certain  that  he  tried  every  allowable  means  of  consolation ;  he 
addressed  endearing  words  to  Mrs.  Fudob  ;  he  bade  her '  bear  up,  and 
keep  a  stiff  upper  Up;'  he  patted  her,  with  his  sound  arm,  upon  the 
shoulder. 

Whether  there  was  not  a  litde  lurkmg  humor  in  Mr.  BonoxBs'  fooe, 
as  he  walked  off  with  Mr.  Solomon  FWob,  is  more  than  I  can  say. 
But  I  mav  take  occasion  to  observe,  that  true  refinement  is  never  em- 
barrassed by  contact  with  seeminff  vulffarity;  and  only  those  sailiug 
under  the  flag  of  a  weakly  power  drop  &eir  colon  at  signt  of  a  strange 
craft.  There  is  a  repose  of  manner  in  that  woman  who  is  always  con- 
scious of  right  intention  and  only  modest  endeavor,  which  rises  by  its 
own  buoyancy  to  the  heiffht  of  dignity  in  any  and  every  presence. 

Miss  Krtt  possessed  £at  pret^  diffidence  of  manner  and  look  which 
attracts,  in  the  town  assembl^iesynot  less  for  its  intrinaio  charm  than  ibr 
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its  exceeding  raritf.  Indeed,  I  suBpeet  that  she  created  a  diyeraon 
among  the  beriegen  of  my  coiuin  Wilbblmina,  which  may  poesiblj 
work  unexpected  consequences.  And  she  did  this  all  the  more  effectr 
ively  (let  me  say,  for  the  benefit  of  those  concenied)  because  she  did  it 
quite  unconsciously. 

Mr.  Quid,  who  had  breakfasted  in  company  with  lords,  and  accom- 
plished many  similar  social  feats,  appeared  to  be  quite  channed  with  the 
native  graces  of  Eirrr,  and  paid  her  a  degree  of  attention  which  proved 
a  very  successful  offset  to  the  coquetries  of  Wilhblmiva  hprcpoB  du 
Oomte, 

There  is  something,  after  all,  in  a  fair  and  honest  girlish  brow,  though 
it  be  not  set  off  with  the  arts  and  the  smirks  of  me  town  education, 
which  steals  iti  way  to  the  inner  places  of  even  a  bad  man*s  heart,  and 
which  kindles  in  him  a  little  wishtulneas  of  better  things  than  belong  to 
the  high-road  of  blazoning  feshion.  But  woe  be  to  the  pure-hearted 
girl  that  yields  to  the  first  gush  of  town  admiration  which  her  innocence 
will  demand :  for  the  chances  are,  that  she  will  find  it,  however  native 
in  its  bunt,  a  veiy  feeble  and  quidE-consuming  offering  upon  that  altar 
of  a  heart  where  onlv  truth  and  nature  have  kindled  names  I 

How  it  happened  that  Mr.  Bodobrs  and  Miss  Eimr  should  be  in  such 
place  at  such  time,  and  how  my  litUe  cousin  EinT  sustained  hersdf 
under  the  exuberant  addresses  of  Mr.  Quid,  I  must  take  another  chapter 
to  tell. 

Not,  however,  before  I  go  back  to  follow  the  Parisian  advances 

of  my  excellent  male  cousin,  Gsoroe  Washington  Fudgk,  whom  I  left 
amid  all  the  delightful  experience^  of  an  intrigue  with  the  elegant  l&s 
Jbnkdvb. 

AN  INTRIODE  BT  WASH.  FUDOB. 

*  Hi  Ihat  will  undergo 
To  make  •Judgment  of  a  wonua^  beau^, 
And  tee  tbroogb  ell  her  plaiteiings  and  painting8» 
Had  need  of  Ltcnkds*  eyesi  and  with  more  ease 
Maj  look,  like  hlta.  through  rime  mud  waUa,  than  make 
A  trae  dlicoTerj  of  her«*  u  a  hmm  as  r. 

Master  Fudob  had  discovered,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  the  ineoffniia 
of  the  masked  ball  could  be  none  other  than  his  old  companion  of  ship- 
board, Miss  Jenkins.  He  exulted,  if  I  remember,  in  the  discovery.  It 
certainly  was  amusing.  In  some  sense  it  must  have  been  a  triumph. 
He  felt  that  he  was  gaining  groimd.  He  enioyed  his  mirror  excessivelv. 
Paris  observation  had  not  been  in  vain.  He  had  grown  killing.  1  think 
in  view  of  the  circumstances,  I  might  be  allowS  to  express  a  certain 
degree  of  pity  for  Miss  Jenkins. 

W  ASHiNQTON  FuDOB,  howcvcr,  did  no  such  thing — not  he ;  the  inex- 
orable, the  complac^t,  the  ravishing,  the  elegant,  the  merciless  Wash. 
Fudge  1  It  is  really  painftd  to  think  what  a  hecatomb  of  young  ladies 
are  annuallv  offered  up,  samficed,  burnt,  absolutely  consumed,  in  the 
devotional  nres  which  such  young  men  inspire  I  I  have  iust  now  in  my 
mind's  eye  several  who,  by  Uieir  own  fearless  admission,  (the  cannibals !) 
cany  oceans  of  tender  girl-blood  upon  their  skirts ! 
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Their  fearful  cruelties  they  wear  like  honors,  and  prey  ferociously,  Buro- 
mer  after  summer,  upon  poor,  weak,  harmless,  unresisting  women.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  they  should  be  restrained,  caged,  bound  with  pink  rib- 
bons, their  moustaches  shaven — any  thing,  in  short,  to  prevent  the  sad 
ravages  which  they  are  committing  in  the  great  world  of  hearts  1  It  is 
ray  opinion  that  such  restraint  or  imprisonment  would  not  be  felt,  except 
by  the  parties  themselves ;  it  is  certam  that  tiie  world  of  business  would 
not  feel  it ;  or  of  politics,  or  letters,  or  scieuce,  or  any  thing  else  that 
ever  engages  a  really  manly  appetite. 

Now  Mr.  Fudge  was  growing  riotous  one  fine  morning  over  this  strange 
and  unexpected  conquest  of  his,  when  he  was  agreeably  startled  by  the 
receipt  of  still  another  perfumed  billet  from  the  same  hand  as  before,  full 
of  pretty  pnuses  of  his  gallantry  and  his  finesse  of  spiril,  and'  offering, 
in  courtly  terms,  the  pnvilege  of  another  interview,  always,  however, 
under  the  same  precaution  of  the  mask  and  secresy. 

Such  an  intrigue,  so  mysterious,  so  rich,  and  offering  such  staple  for 
talk  among  the  boys  at  home,  was  vastly  gratifying  to  Mr.  Fudgx.  The 
notes  he  guarded  as  trophies,  and  the  second  adventure  proved  even 
more  mystifying  than  the  first  Miss  Jenkinb  was  certainly  most  adroit 
in  her  manoeuvres.  Wash.  Fudok  ventured  to  hint,  in  a  timid  manner, 
the  possible  identity  of  his  domino  with  a  certain  fair  young  lady  of 
Atiantic  experience,  etc. 

To  all  which  inuendoes  the  doHuno  replied  by  very  significant  shrugs 
and  deft  management  of  her  fan ;  intended,  perhaps,  to  allay  suspicion ; 
but  in  this  particular  instance  tending  to  confirm  it  to  a  very  remarkable 
degree.  I  shall  enter  no  defenee  of  the  inhumane  manner  in  which  my 
cousin  Wash.  Fudge  exulted  in  his  conquest  of  the  heart  of  Miss  Jenkins. 
It  deserves  no  sympathy ;  it  was  barbarous.  I  am  convinced,  if  ladies 
knew  the  inhumanity  of  most  young  men  in  this  respect,  they  would  be 
more  cautious. 

My  Paris  hero  determines  to  call  upon  Miss  Jenkins,  and  to  intimate 
in  his  graceful  manner  that '  the  secret  was  out,'  that  he  felt  sensible  of 
the  honor  conferred,  etc  His  professor,  who  seems  well  posted  in  the 
morale  of  these  things,  highly  approves  the  procedure.  He  warns  him, 
however,  that  a  lady  in  such  a  position  will  naturally  avail  herself  of  a 
thousand  playful  equivoques, 

I  beg  leave  then  to  attend  Wash.  Fudge  as  he  makes  his  way,  upon 
a  cheerful  afternoon,  after  his  usual  two-oVlock  bottie  of  vieux  maeon,  to 
the  second  floor  of  a  substantial  hotel  in  the  Rue  Bivoli.  A  Jittie  tremor 
did  very  possibly  overtake  him  as  he  ascended  the  waxed  stair-way,  and 
listened  to  the  distant  tinkling  of  the  bell,  au  eetpnde.  It  is  not  the 
easiest  matter  in  the  world,  after  all,  to  approach  a  pretty  lady,  who  has 
made  some  coy  advances.  Ladies,  I  have  remarked,  bear  that  sort  ot 
face-to-face  encounter  much  better  than  the  men — especially  such  very 
young  men  as  my  innocent  cousin  Wash.  Fudge. 

Howbeit,  with  the  vieux  Macon  tingling  pleasantly  in  his  brain,  and 
the  memory  of  his  last  interview  diffusing  an  agreeable  warmth  over  his 
system,  Mr.  Fudge  awaited,  in  one  of  those  charming  littie  salons  which 
overlook  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries^  the  appearance  of  his  adventurous. 
intrigante. 
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That  she  should  take  a  little  time  to  prepare  henelf  for  the  ordeal  was 
a  oircamataDce  which  seemed  to  Mr.  Fudob  at  once  highly  proper  and 
natural. 

•  Miss  JiNKiKS  is  looking  well — very  well.  Those  Paris  modistes  do 
somehow  give  a  yeiy  telling  toumure  even  to  the  frailest  of  American 
beauties.    Her  &ce  and  eye,  however,  were  all  her  own. 

Mr.  FuDGK  was  delighted  to  meet  Miss  Jbnkins — '  quite.' 

Miss  Jenkins  manifests  a  very  gradoua  surprise. 

Mr.  FuDOK  hopes  that  she  is  well — 'indeed^  he  need  not  ask;  the 
fatigues  of  Paris  life  do  not  seem  to  overcome  her.' 

*  mt  at  all.' 

'  Yet  the  balls  are  rather  serious.' 

*  You  find  them  so,  Mr.  Fodob  t' 

*Ah,  not  fatiguing,  by  no  means,  au  eoniraire;  but  what  do  you 
think,  Miss  Jbnkins,  of  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  close  domino 
and  cruel  mask ' 

*  Indeed,  I  am  not  fiunUiar  with  such  experience,  Mr.  Fudob.' 

*  Not  familiar  9  (a  playful  eqwvoque^  thinks  Mr.  Fudob  ;)  and  perhaps 
Miss  Jbnxinb  has  never  ventured  to  amuse  herself  in  th^  way,'  with  a 
leer,  that  somewhat  surprises  our  American  lady. 

'You  are  quite  right,  Sir.' 

*  Ah,  quite  right,  I  dare  say,  Miss  Jbnkins,  (another  playful  equivoque :) 
and  do  you  &ncy,  Miss  Jbnkins,  that  those  rich  eyes  could  be  mistjikfln, 
or  that  delicatd  hand  f '    (Mr.  Fudob  proposes  to  take  it) 

*Sirl' 

'Seriously  now.  Miss  Jbnkins,'  and  Mr.  Fudob  throws  a  little  pUun- 
tive  honestv  into  his  tones, '  had  I  not  the  pleasure  of  a  delightful  pnnn- 
•eaade  at  the  masked  ball  with  a  most  graceful  and  piquant  lady,  and 
<that  kdy — could  it — could  it,  Miss  Jbnkins,  be  any  other  than  your- 
self!' 

'What  does  this  mean,  Sir?  Do  you  imagine  I  could  so  fiff  f<»get 
mysdff 

'Piquanteaaeverl' 

'B«t,Sir ' 

'  Oh,  it 's  all  right,  Miss  Jbnkins  ;  only  a  little  continuation  of  the  play.' 

'You  are  impertinent.  Sir.' 

'  Ah,  Miss  Jbnkins,  Miss  Jbnkins,  (with  very  tender  plaintiveness,) 
and  with  these  sweet  notes  (taking  them  from  his  podcet)  m  such  a  dear 
.little,  lady-like  hand;  surelv  you  will  not  be  so  cruel.' 

'Sir,  are  you  aware  to  whom  you  are  talkingf ' 

'  Perfectly,  (the  vieux  Macon  is  in  the  poor  young  man's  head ;)  to  1^ 
divine  Miss  Jbnkins,  the  domino  qui  domine  toute  eomrs  ! ' 

'Sir,  you  are  insufferable  1'  and  Miss  Jbnkins,  rifflug,  rings  the  bell 
angrily. 

'  Mabib,  you  will  diow  this  gentleman  the  door.' 

It  was  a  conjuncture  my  cousin  Wash,  had  not  anticipated — a  voy 
able  conjuncture.    He,  however,  summons  resolution  to  kn  hs 


hand  to  the  '  divme'  Miss  Jbnkins,  and  passes  out  His  embanaasment 
:is  not  relieved  by  the  reception,  a  few  hours  after,  of  the  following  rather 
•disagreeable  note  from  his  late  fellow-passenger,  Mr.  Jbnkinb  : 
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*lfm.FvDas  win  mocliMNiralt  hlaownadTantagelii  ■bitalnliigftomtlie  impotltloii  of  aay  more 
of  hit  dnmkea  and  ImpeilliMiit  fbotectoa  upon  the  loeietj  of  my  daughter.      tbomab  Jbv itiva.' 

This  was  not  complimentary ;  yonng  Fudob  and  the  old  professor,  who 
was  in  some  measure  a  confidant  of  advanoesi  were  agreed  upon  this 
point 

Another  happy  adventure,  however,  of  the  opera-house  ball  restored 
the  tone  of  Mr.  Fudob's  complacency ;  but  what  was  his  extraordinary 
surprise,  to  find  that  his  charming  ineogmia  was  perfectly  informed  of 
his  interview  with  Miss  Jbnkiks,  and  ndlied  him  not  a  little,  in  her 
piquant  way,  and  with  the  most  voluble  fore-finger  in  the  world,  upon 
his  '  drunken  impertinences  I ' 

Paris  is  Burelv  a  very  strange  place ;  and  what  with  blind  doors  in  the 
wainscots,  and  hangings,  and  Napolbow^b  secret  police,  there  was  great 
food  for  the  young  and  playful  imagination  of  Mr.  Fudgb,  junior. 

Our  hero  was  growing  confused ;  a  fiict  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
will  hardly  appear  unnatural  What  might  have  been  the  result  of  this 
confusion,  if  unrelieved,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  He  however  found 
relief.  In  answer  to  the  urgent  solicitations  pressed  by  him  upon  an 
evening  at  the  ball,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  receive  one  of  the  most 
gracious  little  notes  in  the  world — always  written  in  the  same  delicate 
hand — inviting  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Comtesse  de  Gubbuk,  to  a 
*  petite  eoirSej  at  No.  10,  Rue  de  Helder  {auprenUery 

A  countess  I — happy  Washington  Fubob  I  thrice  happy  Mrs.  Solo- 
mon FuDOB  I  Who  could  have  imagined  that  the  weak-limbed  son  of 
the  plethoric  Solomon,  that  the  late  incumbent  of  a  college-bench  at 
Columbia,  and  the  cherished  son  of  Mrs.  Phcebb  Fudgb,  (late  Bodgbbs,) 
should  have  won  such  brilliant  conquest  of  a  scion  of  the  noble  stock  of 
Europe  ?    Not  one — not  one  I    I  ibel  sure. 

Tet  it  is  true.  He  is  there,  at  length,  at  the  goal  of  his  hopes ;  in  the 
presence  of  a  blooming  dowager,  who  may  have  been  forty,  but  better 
preserved  than  most  American  ladies  of  seven-and-twenty ;  and  possess- 
m^  that  airiness  of  manner  and  delicacy  of  figure  which,  joined  to  a  fair 
skm,  keen  black  eye,  and  fflossy  rinde^  were  calculated  to  weigh  upon 
the  heart  of  our  susceptible  cousin  Wash,  like  the  graces  of  seventeen. 
I  doubt  if  he  even  now  admits  that  her  years  h^  run  to  four-and- 
twenty. 

There  was  an  elderly  gentleman  present,  in  white  hair  and  white 
moustache,  and  in  half-military  dress,  who  received  Mr.  Fubgb  in  quite 
a  stately  way :  perhaps  he  was  the  father  of  the  Countess ;  perhaps  he 
was  a  count  hiniself,  or  something  of  that  sort;  who  knew! 

But  here  I  shall  allow  Washington  to  describe  matters  for  himself. 
I  shall  quote  from  a  letter  with  which  I  have  been  favored  by  one  of  his 
young  iriends  at  Babsfobd's.  Nothing  is  altered,  except  the  spelling. 
I  observe  that  young  persons  familiar  with  French  are  apt  to  spell  Engr 
lish  badly. 

'  You  should  have  seen  the  apartments,'  he  says,  *  the  neatest,  genteel- 
est  thing  you  can  possibly  imagine,  with  or-molu,  and  ehef-d^ceuvres^  and 
all  that ;  beside  the  delicatest  statuettes.  There  was  an  old  gentleman 
present,  with  white  moustache,  veiy  distinguished-looking — might  have 
been  her  uncle. 
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'  She  whispered  to  me,  as  I  came  in,  *  Vou9  vout  rappelUz  du  bal  masqui^ 
mon  chert ^ 

*'  *  Afai$  ouiy  saya  I, '  Madame! 

' '  Eh  him  — pas  un  mot ! '  and  she  glanced  at  the  old  gentleman  in 
the  comer. 

*  •  Enough  said,'  thinks  L    Gad,  ain't  I  a  lucky  dog,  Fred  f 

*She  13  devilish  pretty;  and  these  French  women  have  sach  an  art- 
less, taking  way  with  them !  She  presented  me  as  a  youn^  En^h 
friend — ha,  English!  good,  isn't  itf — and  highly  recommended,  ^une 
famille  distinffuie — Fudgk.  Gad,  the  old  lady  would  prick  up  her  ears 
at  that  1 

*  There  was  a  Marchioness  Somebody  came  in,  in  the  course  of  the 
evening ;  a  splendid-looking^  woman,  but  no  equal  to  ma  belle.  There 
were  two  or  three  distinguished-looking  men  —  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, I  thought ;  and  we  had  a  little  iearU  together.  I  won  some  forty 
or  fifty  francs ;  did  n't  like  to  take  it  exactly,  but  they  insisted.  They 
are  devilish  stylish,  and  no  mistake  1 

*  Since  the  first  evening,  I  have  been  there  frequently;  and  taken  a 
drive  or  two  in  the  Countess's  coupS  out  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Of 
course  I  have  made  her  some  magnificent  presents ;  and,  egad,  I  believe 
the  old  gentleman  in  the  white  moustache  begins  to  be  afraid  that  the 
Countess  is  a  little  tender  my  way ! 

^  We  play  a  little  every  evening ;  sometimes  the  luck  runs  rather  against 
me ;  in  fact,  I  am  a  liUle  ashamed  to  be  always  winning  in  such  com- 
pany. The  other  evening  I  was  in  for  seven  hundred  francs.  But  the 
Countess  insisted  I  should  n't  pay  down,  as  I  would  be  sure  to  win  them 
back. 

*  And  faith,  so  I  did ;  but  the  night  after  was  down  again  to  the  tune 
of  one  thousand.    However,  I  fancy  it  will  all  come  out  about  even. 

'  I  have  tried  to  find  how  the  Countess  knew  so  much  about  me  and 
my  affairs,  but  she  always  staves  it  off  in  the  prettiest  way  in  the  world. 
She  has  got  an  idea,  too,  that  I  am  confounded  rich.  I  tell  her  it  is  n't 
so ;  at  which  she  makes  up  the  prettiest  and  most  coquettish  &ce  in  the 
world. 

*'  I  met  on  her  stairs  the  other  day  my  old  professor.  It  struck  me,  at 
first,  that  perhaps  he  knew  her,  and  had '  peached '  on  me.  But  it  can\ 
be. 

'  She  tells  me  I  speak  too  well  to  need  a  professor  any  more ;  and  she 
has  the  dclicatest  way  of  saying, '  J/bn  cAer,  tu  paries  bien  Franfois; 
pas  taut  dfait  comme  Parisien^  mats — si  gracieusement  i  ^ 

*  There  is  a  Colonel  Duprsz  I  meet  there,  who  was  something  dis- 
tinguished in  Algiers;  he  plays  devilish  well  at  icarti  —  most  full  of 
anecdote;  he  must  have  suffered  immensely  in  his  day — but  not  at 
cards,  I  reckon. 

^P.  S.  I  have  just  come  in  from  the  Rue  de  Helder.  It's  about  two 
A.  M.,  and  I  am  devilish  nervous.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  in  for  seven  or 
eight  thousand  francs.  The  Countess  bet  on  my  hand,  and  I  thought 
myself  safe.    She  do  n't  seem  to  mind  the  loss  at  all. 

-^  I  am  afraid  the  old  man  will  get  wind  of  the  matter.    If  you  happen 
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up  at  the  house,  do  talk  to  the  old  lady  about  the  denoed  expenae  of 
living  in  Paris;  at  least,  in  genteel  society — that^U  touch  her. 

'I  may  work  it  off  to-morrow.  But  the  Colonel  has  got  an  L  O.  U. 
from  me.  My  bankers  are  about  dry,  and  I  shall  have  to  come  down  for 
a  cool  three  thousand.  I  hope  devilishly  that  the  Dauphin  is  doing  a 
good  business,  and  the  old  man  in  good  numor. 

*  Remember  me  to  the  boys.  wa««.  fobo..* 

Brave  Wabhinoton  I  learning  veiy  much  of  the  world ;  making  bril- 
liant conquests;  a  familiar  guest  in  the  salons  of  countesses;  polishing 
for  a  bold  stroke  at  home ;  making  a  proud  son  for  old  Solohon  and 
Aunt  Phcbbb  to  doat  upon ;  speaking  French  si  gradeusemmt — how  we 
shall  welcome  you  home  I 
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AUTUMN  LEAYXS 

WmauED  on  high  or  nutling  low, 
Hurried  past  or  oiro^ing  alow, 
Full  of  meaning  as  they  go^ 
Drive  the  Autumn  leaver 


like  the  burthen  of  a  strain 
Often  heard  and  lost  again, 
Comes  the  fitful,  wild  refrain 
Of  the  Autumn  leaves  1 


Once  as  full  of  sap  as  we, 
Sere  and  withered  tbouglk  they  be; 
And  a  future  time  shall  see 
Ua  like  Autumn  leaves : 


Scarlet  leaves  that  cannot  fsde^ 
Mixed  with  those  of  sadder  shade; 
Some  in  ever-green  arrayed. 
Even  Autumn  leavea 

As  we  sweep  adown  the  stream. 
Shall  we  bright  and  cheerful  beam, 
Or  morose  and  thankless  seemff 
Ask  the  Autumn  leaves  I 

Let  the  life  adorn  the  lot : 
Joyless  is  the  fairest  spot 
If  a  smile  illume  it  not, 

Teach  the  Autumn  leaves. 

Summer  may  be  on  the  win^ 
And  aside  the  livery  fling; 
Still  there  were  no  joyous  Spring 
But  for  Autumn  leaves. 
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Iki  HuTOET  or  HiniT  Baiioim,  bq^  OoloiMl  In  the  Serrloe  of  Her  If^ertr  Queen  Ann. 
Written  bj  HlmeelfL  Bj  W.  M.  THACKnAT.  In  one  pamphtot-Tolome :  pp.  193.  Neir-Toilc : 
Haepbe  Ajin  BROTBsme. 

Thx  presence  among  vm  of  the  gifted  author  of '  Yanitj  Fair '  and  '  Pendemua^' 
and  the  interest  which  his  admirable  lectures  are  exciting  in  this  metropolian  will 
gire  additional  popnlaritj  to  the  work  before  ns.  Not  haying  had,  at  the  late 
honr  at  which  we  received  the  Tolnme^  an  opportanit j  to  peruse  the  work^  and 
being  unwilling  to  postpone  a  reference  to  it  untU  another  month,  we  take 
occasion  to  copj  and  endorse  the  discriminating  and  felicitous  comments  of  a 
eritic  in  the  Daily  Timet  of  this  city:  '  Except  Maoaulat's  History,  no  work  has 
of  late  been  so  anxiously  awaited  as  this  new  novel  by  Thagdexrat.  It  was  partly 
ourioeity  to  see  how  the  author  would  acquit  himsdf  in  a  new  sphere;  how  the 
artist  who  had  produced  the  derer  drawings  in  'Tellowplnsh,'  and  the  brilliant 
portraits  in  'Vanity  Fair'  and  'Pendenni^'  would  succeed  upon  a  large  eanvash 
and  in  the  more  subdued  style  demanded  by  a  historical  picture.  Yet  this  was 
not  all  We  feel  toward  Toagkxxat  as  we  do  toward  few  authors.  We  debate 
whether  or  no  Bclwxb's  '  Novel  *  is  equal  to  'The  Oaztons^'but  we  care  about 
it  only  as  our  own  enjoyment  as  readers  is  concerned.  But  had '  BjarxT  Ebmoitd  ' 
proved  a  failure^  we  should  have  felt  as  if  a  personal  friend  had  missed  of  sue- 
eess.  The  reason  b  because  Tbackisat  has  stamped  himself  upon  his  work.  He 
IS  a  satunst^  as  keen  as  Swirr,  but  as  genial  as  ADnmoir.  like  that  of  Oaxltix, 
his  literary  career  is  marked  by  the  bones  of  the  shams  and  humbugs  he  has 
slain.  Their  mode  of  warfare  is  different  Cabltlx  rushes  upon  his  viotans^ 
mace  in  hand,  and  smites  the  life  out  of  them  with  such  a  superabundant  force 
that  their  very  corpses  are  not  recognisable  Tbagkxbat  advances  with  the  air 
of  a  gentleman,  bows  to  his  opponents,  crosses  weapons;  your  eyes  are  blinded 
for  a  moment  by  a  dazzling  play  of  lights  when  you  perceive  him  coolly  wipmg  his 
blade.  The  victim  smUes^  perhaps^  as  though,  like  the  slave  in  the  Eastern  story, 
he  had  only  felt  something  cold  pasnng  through  him,  and  never  disooven^  till  he 
attempts  to  move,  that  he  has  been  doven' through  from  shoulder  to  tiiigfa ;  then 
indeed  he  tumbles  asunder,  a  sham  dead  for  ever. 

'  It  is  no  very  useful  task  to  draw  comparisons  between  great  authors,  fisr- 
ther  than  in  respect  to  specific  eharacteristicsb  But  we  can  assign  no  one  hii 
proper  place  except  by  comparison.  We  can  designate  the  height  of  a  moim- 
tain  only  by  comparing  it  with  something  else^  another  mountain,  for  instance, 
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the  pyramid  or  a  yard-stick.  As  there  is  no  common  measure  of  intellectual 
or  artistic  power,  we  can  measure  an  author  or  artist  only  by  comparing  him 
with  other  authors  or  artists.  The  most  obvious  measure  of  Thackkrat  is  Dick- 
Bxa.  But  the  former  is  strong  precisely  where  the  latter  is  weakest  —  in  the 
delineation  of  actual  human  character.  Digksns  has  great  and  peculiar^merits ; 
he  has  a  keen  eye,  and  a  still  keener  imagination,  for  eccentricities  and  humors. 
Like  CauixsHAifK,  he  can  draw  a  distorted  nose,  a  wry  mouth,  or  a  bandy  leg : 
he  can  eren  paint  a  beautiful  face,  but  he  cannot  put  it  on  a  proportionate  body. 
Hence  his  characters,  with,  perhaps^  half  a  dozen  exceptions,  such  as  Pecksniff, 
DoMBST,  and  Sir  Lsioistsb,  are  not  human  beings ;  they  are  impossibilities,  mon- 
sters^  which,  had  they  been  bom  into  the  living  world,  could  not  have  survived 
a  month.  Mr.  Jambs  fails  in  his  characterization  in  quite  a  different  way.  He 
has  no  individuality.  His  knights,  and  ladies,  and  robbers,  and  horsemen  —  and 
horses  too,  for  the  matter  of  that  —  are  all  alike.  The  greatest  wonder  ie^  how 
he  invented  names  for  all  of  them.  He  is  a  most  agreeable  writer,  a  pleasant 
describer,  with  great  geniality  and  heartiness  We  have  read  the  greater  part 
of  his  works;  we  perused  them  with  pleasure ;  but  not  having  a  copy  before  us 
while  we  write,  we  cannot  call  up  distinctly  one  of  his  characters.  Should  one  of 
them  enter  our  room,  we  should  not  have  the  remotest  suspicion  which  it  was. 
There  are  portraits  of  Shakspxake's  heroines^  and  Soorr's  heroines^  and  you  re- 
cognize the  faces  without  the  inscriptions.  But  what  painter  could  draw  recog- 
nizable likenesses  of  James's  heroines  ff  Compare  with  these  wax-dolls  the  marked 
portraits  of  Bbokt,  and  Rawdon  Gbawlxt,  and  Sir  Pitt;  of  Blanche Amoet,  and 
the  Begum,  and  Old  Pxndennib,  and  Coshgan,  and  Waabikoton,  and  Ned  Stbomg, 
and  Sir  Francis,  and  Habrt  Fokeb  ;  and  we  may  now  add,  of  Henrt  Esmond 
and  Lady  Cabtlxwood^  and  Beatbiz. 

'  In  point  of  style  and  skill  in  composition,  Henrt  Esmond  is  fully  equal  to  its 
predecessors.  The  archaisms  and  slight  tinge  of  pedantry,  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  reader  is  carried  back  to  the  period  when  the  scene  is  laid,  are  exquisitely 
managed:  the  historical  personages  who  appear  as  secondary  characters  are 
sketched  with  great  felicity ;  and  the  passages  of  moral  reflection,  where  the  au- 
thor steps  forward  in  his  own  person,  are  equal  to  any  thing  in  *  Vanity  Fair '  or 
'  Pendennis.' 


Sblbct  Bbitub  Eloqukxgk  :  embradoff  the  best  Speeches  entire  of  the  most  eminent  Onion 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  last  two  centuries.  With  Sketches  of  their  Liyes,  an  Estimate  of  their 
Gentas,  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Bxplanatory.  By  Chavkcbt  A.  Goodkicb,  DJ).,  Profeaior 
In  Yale  College.    In  one  Tolome :  pp.  947,   Mew- York :  Harpbr  amp  BaoTBias. 

This  is  one  of  those  books  which  are  sure  of  being  eagerly  welcomed  and  per- 
manently prized.  It  contains  the  master-pieces  of  British  eloquence.  The  most 
celebrated  speeches  of  Chatham,  Bvbub,  Fox,  Prrr,  Shkbidan,  Ebskini^  Grattan, 
Cubaan,  Manbiibld,  MioBiNToeB,  Canning^  and  Bbouqham,  are  given,  with  selec- 
tions abo  from  the  writings  of  Junito^  and  from  the  Parliamentary  efforts  of 
Walpol^  Chsbtebvoeld,  Pdltenbt,  Bklhayxn,  Digbt,  Straffobd,  and  Eliot. 
'The  speeches  of  each  orator  are  prefaced  with  a  carefully-prepared  sketch  of 
his  life;  a  dear  specification  of  the  circumstanceB  under  which  each  speech  was 
deliyered ;  an  analysis  of  the  longer  speeches  in  side-notes^  giving  the  diyisions 
and  Kib-diyisions  of  thought ;  a  large  body  of  explanatory  notes^  bringing  out 
minuter  facts  or  the  relation  of  the  parties^  without  a  knowledge  of  which  many 
passages  lose  all  their  force  and  application ;  critical  notee^  as  specimens  of  the 
YOL.  ZU  86 
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kind  of  analTsis  which  the  aathor  has  been  aoonstomed  to  appl  j  to  the  aereral 
parte  of  an  oration ;  trandations  of  the  paesagee  quoted  from  the  ancient  and 
foreign  languages;  and  a  conelnding  statement  of  the  way  in  which  the  qneetion 
was  decidedf  with  occasional  remarks  upon  its  merits,  or  the  results  prodneed 
hj  the  decision.  This  yolame  is  eridentlj  the  work  of  a  great  deal  of  reading 
and  reflection,  and  it  cannot  bnt  have  a  rerj  ralaable  inflnenee  in  improving 
oratorical  taste.  The  work  is  surprisingly  compact,  and  yet  is  in  every  respect 
complete.  It  is  the  best  of  all  picture-galleries  of  British  statesmen  for  the  last 
two  hundred  years,  and  no  one  can  familiarize  himself  with  it  without  forming 
a  higher  estimate  of  British  intellect  and  British  patriotism.  The  volnme  is 
brought  out  on  fine  paper,  and  in  clear  double-columned  prints  and  its  mechani- 
cal execution  in  every  respect  befits  the  rare  worth  of  its  contents.' 


Tab  Fomst.    By  J.  V.  HnKniioTOic,  Aathor  of  *  Albaw *  and  'Ltdy  Alicb.*    tn  one  ▼oTarae: 
pp.  384.    New^York:  J.  8.  Rkdhbld. 

A  NBW  work  by  the  author  of '  Alban'  can  hardly  fail  to  create  a  good  deal  of 
inquiry.  Is  it  proper  f  May  I  read  it  f  Might  it  be  seen  on  a  centre-table  f  Is 
there  nothing  naughty  in  itf  These  questions  will  surely  be  asked,  and  may  be 
answered,  so  far  as  our  opinion  is  an  answer,  that  this  book  has  the  beauty  of 
'Lady  Alice,'  and  more  than  the  strength  of  '  Alban,*  without  the  blemishes  of 
either  of  those  works.  It  imitates,  or  excels  the  former  in  the  richness  and 
power  of  description,  the  keen  artistic  perception  of  natural  beauty,  and  a  very 
unusual  facility  at  painting  a  picture  in  words.  'Lady  Alice'  describes  scenes 
that  have  already  employed  a  thousand  pens,  the  landscape  of  the  Old  World ; 
but  here  we  have  the  forest,  the  rapid,  the  lake  of  the  New:  not  geographically 
nor  mathematically  depicted ;  not  colored  in  the  old  hard  tints  so  common  in 
pictures  of  American  scenery ;  not,  in  a  word,  setting  down  what  the  eye  hath 
seen  and  the  ear  heard,  but  giving  the  result  of  what  the  soul  hath  felt  after 
long,  silent,  religious  musing.  So  that  the  reader  sees  and  hears  as  plainly  as 
if  he  were  standing  in  the  wilderness  solitude,  or  shooting  in  his  bark-eanoe, 
down  the  current  toward  the  rapid,  or  staggering  under  his  burden  round  the 
difficult  portage.  We  may  cite,  in  example,  the  opening  description ;  th«  de- 
scription of  the  water-fall,  and  what  it  symbolizes,  at  page  1S5 ;  the  lake-chase 
beginning  at  the  thirty-fifth  page ;  the  trout-fishing,  ete.,  etc 

Whatsoever  is  unnatural  injures  pure  artistic,  dramatic  efiect,  and '  Lady  Aucx  ' 
has,  we  think,  much  unnaturalness.  *The  Forest'  is  in  as  admirable  unity  in 
this  characteristic  as  in  others :  there  does  not  exist  in  any  of  its  dramatic  po- 
sitions the  least  exaggeration,  which  is  very  remarkable  in  the  midst  of  so  mndi 
power.  The  liberal  philosopher,  convulsed  by  spasms  of  pain,  page  262,  is  aa 
instance  of  this^  and  the  really  grand  description  of  Albam's  declaration,  page 
269,  et  9eq.,  a  still  finer  one.  Sparkling  through  these  descriptions  an  sweet 
poetical  thoughts,  which,  like  a  bit  of  bright  red  in  a  quiet  picture,  relieves  the 
quietness  without  appearing  intrusive:  a  thought  which,  while  it  hannoniies 
entirely  with  the  unity  of  the  description,  and  brightens  the  whole  picton;  is 
yet  not  one  essential  to  its  perfect  finish.  Mart  De  Geoot  making  the  8i|^  of 
the  cross,  her  littie  hand  goes  across  her  breast  from  left  to  righ^  '  like  a  white 
dove  alighting.'    In  the  midst 'of  the  mighty  forest  8tands''the  clear  oak-glade^  and 
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'  in  the  fall  of  Iea(  the  penitential  eeason  of  natnre,  the  joung  oaks  wear  violet 
chasublee,  like  priests  in  Lent* 

As  for  Mart  de  Gboot  and  Alban,  they  have  greatly  improved  as  they  grow 
older:  they  have  gained  propriety  without  losing  innocence;  are  wiser,  more 
chastened,  and  to'nswho  love  old  civilization,  are  infinitely  pleasanteracqaaint- 
anees  in  the  Forest  than  they  were  in  the  City  of  Elmi^  on  the  hurricane-decks 
of  8team-boats»  amid  their  New-England  relatives,  or  in  the  drawing-rooms  of 
^'ew-Tork.  Yolaptaoosness,  even  the  most  purely  artistic,  is  dangerous :  even 
if  it  do  not  offend  the  good,  it  will  minister  to  the  unwholesome  imaginations  of 
unripe  youth  or  prurient  senility ;  and  we  are  therefore  rejoiced  to  see  that  no 
form  of  it  is  visible  in  the  Forest  All  the  other  characters  have  become  cbos- 
tened  and  subdued  by  time,  and  we  like  them  the  better  for  it  As  for  Jane, 
we  never  did  care  much  about  her,  and  we  don't  now.  She  is  a  nice  young 
woman,  and  makes  a  good  end:  tant  mmix.    Had  she  not  done  so,  tantpi*. 

The  Indian  scenes  are  tranquilly  yet  beautifully  drawn ;  and  we  hope  soon  to 
see,  from  the  same  pen,  a  fuller  portraiture  of  them  and  of  their  forest  home. 

Highly  as  we  estimate  this  book,  it  has  one  very  great  blot  What  were  a 
book  without  one  f  In  the  midst  of  the  quiet  beauty,  and  the  natural  unity  of 
the  most  vivid  dramatic  scenei^  this  defect  is  keenly  felt  We  allude  to  the  pil- 
grimage to  the  tomb  of  the  Iroquois  Martyr,  pages  382-5.  Whatsoever  exalta- 
tion, althongh  excused  by  deep  religiousness  and  mental  anguish  for  a  father's 
moral  and  physical  illness,  is  revolting  to  human  nature,  has  no  business  in  a 
novel,  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  it  in  this  case.  The  extent  of  the  penance  in  its 
full  horror  is,  it  is  true,  only  hinted  at,  but  is  the  more  vividly  seen  on  that  very 
account  When  the  condemned  man  is  led  off  the  stage  to  be  shot^  and  we  Lear 
the  report  from  behind  the  scenes^  we  are  as  much  moved  as  if  the  execution 
had  taken  place  before  us:  often  more  moved,  for  the  excited  imagination  is  left 
to  itself,  and  can  readily  surpass  the  conception  of  the  dramatist  When  human 
anguish  had  been  painted  as  far  as  words  and  action  could  do  it,  and  yet  a  deeper 
wo  must  be  shown,  the  Greek  dramatist  bade  the  mourner  ve  1  her  face  in  her 
robe.  It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  that  Mart  escapes  the  actual  application  of 
the  scourge,  by  fainting.  That  information  comes  too  1  ate :  the  horror  has  already 
been  felt 


HoMKi  or  American  Authori  :  oomprlslni?  Aneodotleal,  Peraonal,  and  Deseriptlve  Sketohei, 
by  Various  Writers.    In  one  Tolmne:  pp.  366.    Nev-York:  Gkoroi  P.  Putnam  and  Com- 

PANT. 

Mb.  PuTNAii  has  certainly  out-done  even  himself  in  the  production  of  this  very 
Dcautiful  volume.  Its  illustrations  are  admirable.  There  are  nineteen  fine  en- 
gravings on  steel,  fifteen  on  wood,  printed  in  tints^  and  fifteen  fac-similes  of  man- 
uscripts of  the  authors  whose  'homes '  are  described  by  their  biographers  and  the 
artists,  from  the  princely  residences  of  EvsRBn  and  Longfellow  in  ihe  East,  to 
the  unpretending  mansion  of  Mr.  Roach,  the  half-yearly  residence  of  hb  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  SiMMs,  the  voluminous  Southern  novelist  Designing  to  make  this  vol- 
ume the  subject  of  a  more  elaborate  article  hereafter,  we  content  ourselves  for 
the  present  by  copying  from  the  preface  the  explanation  of  the  publisher,  why 
a  good  many  names  of  prominent  American  authors  have  been  omitted : 

*  On  making  up  a  list  of  the  anthon  In  wbom  the  public  were  Imagined  to  ftel  a  sufficient  degrse 
of  interest  to  entitle  thorn  to  a  place  In  the  work,  they  were  found  to  be  too  numerous  to  be  all 
Indoded  in  one  volume.    MoreoTcr,  as  It  required  a  eonstdersble  leogtb  of  time  to  procure  draw- 
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IngB  of  tbelr  bomea,  It  would  have  mnied  the  pobllcatioa  to  be  delayed  neariy  a  year.  If  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  pat  them  all  between  the  lame  pair  of  ooTeii.  It  was  determined,  tberelbre, 
to  divide  onr  Valhalla  Into  two  compartments ;  and  to  aTold  the  appearance  of  partiality,  and  glv« 
eqnal  yaloe  to  both,  some  of  the  greater  names  have  been  reienred  Ibr  onr  second  TOlume,  which 
it  Is  intended  to  pnbUsh  the  succeeding  year. 

*  Although  there  are  no  AblMttsfords  which  hsTe  been  reared  fh>m  the  earnings  of  the  pea, 
among  our  authors*  homes,  yet  we  feel  a  degree  of  pride  in  showing  our  countrymen  how  com- 
fortably housed  many  of  their  fiiTorite  authors  are,  In  spite  of  the  imputed  ne^ect  with  which 
native  talent  has  been  treated.  Authorship  in  America,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  an  interna- 
tional copy-right,  has  at  last  become  a  profession  which  men  may  ttve  by.  With  two  exceptions, 
all  the  views  are  engraved  firom  original  drawings,  made  expressly  for  the  woric  The  eontzibnton 
of  the  descriptive  portions  are  'Howanx*  Cnans,  TucKKaMA.K,  Gao.  W.  Gaaaaa,  Chauas 
F.  Brioos,  Georok  S.  Hiluard,  Brtaht,  6.  W.  Peck,  H.  W.  GRiswoLn,  Parxz  Godwih,  Mra. 
KxRXLANn,  and  £.  E.  Hall* 


Holt  Biblk,  according  to  the  Donay  and  Rhdmiah  Vefilons.   Qnaiiow   New-Toik :  E.  Dunnax 
AND  Brothirs,  151  Fulton«treet. 

Among  the  many  editiona  of  the  Catholic  Bible  pablished  ia  this  eitj,  this  is 
the  very  handsomest.  We  do  not  know  when  we  haye  seen  a  more  beaatiM 
apeoimen  of  typography.  The  paper  ib  large  and  white,  and  the  type  beantifiilly 
clear.  Each  ntimber  is  embellished  with  a  fine  steel  engraving  from  the  borins 
of  GiMBREDi;  DioK,  pABESB,  and  others :  the  form  is  the  most  elegant  for  a  £aiii- 
ily  Bible ;  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  work  is  beyond  praise.  What  eon- 
sUtates  the  great  merit  of  this  edition  is  the  excellent  eoUeotion  of  notes  by 
Bishop  CHALLONxa,  Hatdogk,  and  others.  In  the  list  of  authorities  oonsolted 
are  not  only  the  names  of  the  Catholic  Fathers  and  divines^  but  the  eritteal 
remarks  of  Bsza,  Batl^  Calvct,  Gbotiusi  Lyjtheb,  Roossbai];  YoLTAnLi;  and 
Whitfisld,  are  freely  consolted  and  given.  The  preface  is  full  of  valoable  iik- 
formation,  and  with  lists  and  indices  will  fnmish  an  abundance  of  historical  and 
critical  information  concerning  the  sacred  volume.  Iliere  are  already  seTen 
numbers  published,  and  we  oordially  recommend  all  our  Catholic  friends  to  pro- 
vide  themselves  with  this  Hatdook's  Family  Bible.  "Hie  same  publidiers  have 
just  issued  a  little  prayer-book,  eaUed  'Flowers  of  Piety,'  which  is  really  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  typography,  binding,  and  illustrations. 


Tax  ComLSTX  Poktical  Works  or  TaoiiAa  Hoots :  ooflected  by  Hlmselt   In  two  vofmnea. 

New- York;  D.  Afplxtom  ahd  Oomfaht. 

It  strikes  us  very  forcibly,  that  for  convenient  size,  clearness  of  type,  excel- 
lence of  pap£r,  and  exquisite  beauty  of  illustration,  this  complete  eoUectioii  of 
MooRx's  poetical  works,  made  by  himself,  is  almost  without  a  parallel,  'eren  in 
this  our  day.'  Think  of  u^mty-fiw  eenta  each  for  ten  volumes^  every  one  wijUi 
Hbath's  or  FtNDKii's  engravings,  after  the  very  first  painters  in  England;  the 
whole  beautifully  bound  in  extra  cloth  or  finest  calf  I  Think  of  such  accompa- 
niments and  such  accessibilities  to  the '  Odes  of  AiCAcaEON,' '  Juvenile  Poem%' 
*  Poems  Relating  to  America,'  'Satirical  and  Humorous  Poenu^' '  Irish  Melodies' 
'Twopenny  Post-Bag;'  ' National  Airs,'  'Sacred  Songa^'  'Evenings  in  Greeee,* 
^Ballads^'  'Lallah  Rookh,'  'Rhymes  on  the  Road,'  'Loves  of  the  Ange!^'  'The 
Epicurean,'  eta,  eto.;  actually  all  these  at  seventy-five  cents  for  each  beantlliilly- 
illustrated  volume  I    *  Enough  said  on  thai  point  I ' 
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BxAiH  or  Danikl  Wxbsteb. — Our  readers  cannot  but  have  seen,  from  past 
pages  of  the  Khickxebo€Bxb,  that  its  Editor  yields  to  no  other  American  in 
ferrent  admiration  of  the  Great  Statesman,  whose  recent  death  has  left  a  void 
which  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  can  never  again  be  filled.  With  these 
sentiments^  we  had  taken  up  our  humble  pen  to  give  such  expression  to  them  as 
we  could  command,  when  the  subjoined  communication  reached  us  from  the 
hand  of  one  of  our  ablest  contributors,  the  author  of  the  well-known  papers 
under  the  general  title,  *  Schediaami.*  We  lose  no  tune  in  substituting  the  arti- 
cle of  our  contributor  for  the  reflections  which  they  so  opportunely  and  fortu- 
nately displace.  ^  bd.  KMioK,»»oor.B. 

*  *  Darul  WiBtTKR  It  ssAO  I  *  ~  Thlt  U  s  lolemii  day  for  America.  The  mortal  remains  of 
the  greatest  of  American  statesmen  are  consigned  to  the  tomb.  The  naUonal  flag  swaying  Idly  at 
halfmaat  in  this  gentle  Indlan-enmmer  breeze  everywhere  meets  the  eye ;  the  monmfUl  clangor  of 
the  tolling  bell  loads  the  air  with  peal  royerberating  on  peal,  an  anthem  to  the  mighty  dead ;  and 
the  booming  cannon  at  intervals  reaomxi  near  and  alhr  off;  sending  the  blood  back  curdling  npon 
the  heart  with  a  thrill  of  sudden  and  overwhelming  sadness.  Millions  of  human  hearts  are  treat- 
ing in  sad  unison.  The  whole  American  people  are  mourners;  andso,  too,  whosoever  are  our 
kindred  in  blood,  or  tongue,  or  sentiment,  to  the  remotest  confines  of  the  earth,  are  moumen) 
and  unite  to  swell  the  general  strain  of  lamentation.  On  the  shore  of  the  fiunresounding  sea,  in 
the  quiet  seclusion  of  Marshfleld,  pious  hands  have  performed  the  last  sad  offices  to  the  buried 
majesty  of  America ;  and  they  have  led  him  there  with  the  saddening  roar  of  the  ocean  for  his 
requiem,  and  the  words  *Damiil  Wrbbtkr  '  for  his  epitaph. 

*  Calhovh  I  Clat  !  Wkbstkb  !  In  a  little  while  how  are  the  mighty  fUlen  I  Each  was  proudly 
great  as  an  orator,  lawyer,  diplomatist,  and  statesman.  Th^  last  of  that  glorious  triumvirate,  each 
in  himself  a  host,  is  now  shattered  and  trodden  in  the  dust.  But  a  few  short  yean  ago,  they  were 
all  three  in  the  Aill  pomp  of  their  splendid  fame,  the  galaxy  of  the  American  Senate :  now  those 
lights  have  all  gone  out  for  ever !  How  the  shadows  lengthen  as  the  sun  goes  down !  *  Death  loves 
a  shining  mark,'  and  these  are  his  tpolia  optaui,  his  chlefeet  spoils.  Calboum  is  dead !  Clat  Is 
dead  I    WsBSTaalsdeadl 

•  'Imsattats  %rc*ierl  conid  not  one  tuffice  T 

Thy  ahafi  fl.«w  Uirico.  aad  tlirice  my  peace  waa  •lain.' 

The  bit  of  our  second  race  of  giants  has  passed  away,  and  the  destinies  of  America  are  now  com- 
mitted to  the  guardianship  of  second-rate  men. 

*  Oh  for  the  ponderous  words  of  the  departed  orator  to  give  utterance  to  the  august  sorrow  that 
now|welgbB  upon  the  hearts  of  the  American  people!  He  alone,  that  embalmed  the  names  of 
JarrBRsoN  and  Auahs  in  words  of  English  pure  and  undeflled,  with  matchless  eloquence,  could 
have  wreaked  upon  expression  such  sorrowftU  thoughts  as  now  throb  In  every  Americanos  heart, 
and  could  have  raised  up  a  monument  to  commemorate  the  occasion  more  lasting  than  marble  or 
bronze.  But  who  shall  do  it  now  f  The  theme  calls  for  a  mighty  pen.  No  common  hand  Is  fit 
for  this  work.    Myriad  voices  will  gush  forth  in  eloquence  and  song  ell  over  the  civilized  world , 
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and  thenanM  and  deeda  tff  the  mlghtj  rtatiwnin  wUI  be  echoed  from  the  lips  of  mUUona  of  bud  ; 
but  the  Btory  can  aerer  be  too  well  or  too  often  told.    For  the 

*  'LiT«a  of  great  men  all  remind  as 
W«  can  loakd  our  live*  aoblime. 
And.  doparting.  leave  behind  ui 
Foot -print*  on  tha  aaode  of  tlnxe.* 

*  1  firmly  beUeye  that  Wibitbr  posaeawd  a  greater  amomit  of  InteOeetual  poirer  than  any  oOmt 
man  who  has  lived  daring  the  present  century.  His  dear,  oondae,  and  irrealstlble  logfe ;  Ida  grae»> 
fkd,  elegant,  compact,  and  finished  rhetoric ;  his  deep,  penetrating,  higbeoaring,  and  comprdieoatTe 
stretch  and  reach  of  thought ;  and  withal,  the  gigantic  power  and  energy  of  his  intelleot,  attidn  to 
eTciy  thing  of  which  I  have  ever  believed  the  human  mind  capable.  Add  to  this  a  peraon  finely 
moulded,  of  laige  proportions;  each  limb  and  feature  in  keeping  and  tone  with  his  ookMaal  mind ; 
a  manner  and  style  of  carriage  dignified  and  majestic ;  and  a  voice  of  vast  volume  and  eompaaa : 

•  •  Saa  what  a  smce  w»«  ^<*-».t«d  on  hi*  brow ! 

the  front  oi  Jove  himself : 
An  eye  like  M  ahs.  to  threaten  auA  c-mmund  j 
A  posturd  like  the  herald  Mcroobt. 
New  ll.:>.*.<»d  on  a  heav<*n-1(iitKiDg  hill; 
A  combi nation  «\nd  a  form  in>leeil 
Where  -very  i<od  did  Room  to  -let  hi*  seal. 
To  give  the  world  aisurance  of  a  Mam.* 

*  I  should  wish  to  have  seen,  above  alt  other  men,  Plato  and  Wkbbtkk.  I  have  lived  n  eontcm- 
porary  of  Wxbsibr,  and  am  gratefUl.  I  aaw  him  for  the  first  time  in  old  Faneull  HaU  at  Boe- 
ton.  Hewaathenlnhissiztielhyear.  He  had  Just  concluded  the  settlement  of  the  North  eaitein 
Boundary  question,  and  he  was  etlll  a  member  of  President  Ttlsr*s  iU-starred  cablneL  Itwaa 
on  the  memorable  occasion  when  he  pronounced  a  United  States'  Bank  *an  obsolete  Idea.*  It 
was  a  time  of  high  excitement  He  had  held  his  peace  for  a  long  time,  and  the  political  wodd 
was  all  agog  to  hear  *what  Wkbstbr  would  say.*  He  stood  upon  •  raised  platfbrm  Jost  above 
the  heads  of  the  audience.  The  hall  was  crowded  AiU  of  anxious  men.  Befbre  him  heaved  to  and 
flro  tumultuously  a  sea  of  upturned  ftoes,  of  handsome,  intdlectnal  men,  young  and  old.  llndk  of 
what  he  said  was  personal.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  against  him  for  holding  his  pinoe  in  the 
cabinet  after  his  associates  had  resigned.  Be  spoke  a  few  words,  and  appeared  desirous  to  wlfb- 
dnw.  He  was  an  oflloer  of  the  government,  and  he  reluctantly  put  himself  In  the  posttion  of 
addressing  a  popular  assembly  upon  the  policy  of  the  government  He  stopped.  Rla  henren 
would  not  permit  him  to  retire.  They  felt  he  was  in  their  power.  His  conduct  had  been  wrapped 
in  mystery,  and  they  determined  to  have  an  explanation.  In  vain  did  he  try  to  bafite  them  with  a 
figure  of  speech  or  a  classical  allusion.  He  was  fisiiiy  at  bay.  Then  he  rose  in  the  might  and 
m^lesty  of  his  power.  Be  spoke  in  words  of  fire,  as  if  his  lips  had  been  touched  with  a  ooal  ftom  an 
altar.  The  vast  multitude  at  his  feet  were  swayed  about  by  his  iron  wUl,  as  waves  of  the  sea  an 
Ihbled  to  have  done  of  old,  at  the  motion  of  hoary  old  Naprmf  b's  trident.  Such  dignity  and  n»> 
Jesty  I  such  eloquence  bikI  power  I  I  was  almost  beside  myself  with  admiration,  and  Involnntn- 
rily  repeated,  *  In  action,  how  like  an  angel  1  In  eamfrtkenswn,  how  like  a  god !  *  Tlien  Hu.TOir'^ 
sublime  lines  went  ilnging  through  my  brain : 

*  •  Wirn  jrave 

A«Tx>cthe  rose,  and  in  bi<i  rl^icK:  seemed 

A  pillar  of  ^taUt  :  deep  on  hin  front  en^aven 

Delibemtion  nxt  and  public  c«»re  j 

And  priuuoly  counsel  in  hia  fa.ce  now  ^hnae  ; 

Ma  eitir  .         nn^-i  he  stood. 

With  Atlantean  ahnuldere  fit  to  bear 

The  w«?i;?ht  uf  mig'-.tio  it  monarohios  ;  hin  /»»* 

Dr*w  a-id'  'w**  nn'i  at'  ::nt,  on  ntill  a.4  ni^ht 

Or  aummer  »  noon-iido  air,  whilo  thus  ho  npake.' 

*The  next  time  I  saw  WBasTsn  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  completion  of  the  Bunker-Hin 
Monument.  The  vast  throng  drawn  up  about  him  at  the  base  of  the  hill  presented  a  stupendous 
spectacle.  Wkbstbr  did  it  ftill  Justice.  An  aged  black-smlth  standing  near  me,  whose  memory 
seemed  UxJl  of  Revolutionary  reminiscences,  was  much  excited  by  many  parts  of  the  oration.  Qnoe 
he  turned  to  me  and  said:  *What  a  speech!  every  word  weighs  a  poundl'  I  can  summon  the 
scene  before  me  now  as  if  it  were  but  the  occurrence  of  yesterday.  I  see  the  commanding  form 
of  the  orator;  I  gaze  upon  that  noble  countenance;  I  watch  those  terrible  eyes  as  he  opena  them 
to  their  ftill  width,  and,  gazing  up  to  the  very  summit  of  the  monument,  he  utters  the  pregnam 
monosylh&blcs,  *  It  Is  a  plahi  shaft.*  I  recall  his  own  splendid  description  of  true  eloquenee^  and 
I  realize  what  he  means  by  *  noble,  sublime,  god-like  action.*  So  long  as  reason  holds  her  aeac,  or  I 
retain  any  thing  in  my  memory,  these  ovenU  can  never  lose  one  Jot  or  tittle  of  thehr  vlridneasw  Btt 
did  not  BO  win  my  esteem  as  he  extorted  my  admiration ;  it  was  impossible  to  repress  U.  I  ihoogbl 
then,  and  I  repeat  now,  our  era  will  be  known  to  posterity  as  tht  time  vhc%  Danid  fFtiHfrJbw^ 
ished, 

*lt  was  the  noQon  of  a  great  philosopher  that  he  htanaelf  diflteed  ftom  other  men  only  in  tba 
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power  of  *  pfttlent  thoiigliL'  Thk  captdtj  A»r  protnctcd  Uwught  was  doubUeas  the  key  to  macfa 
of  Um  manreUoQs  mutery  Wxmtkb  ichieved  over  every  subject  he  entered  upon.  There  wh 
always  In  hU  views  a  deamcaa  of  coocepllon,  a  breadth  and  comprebenalveDefls,  and  an  omnipo- 
tent sweep  of  thought,  thai  nothing  short  of  Herculean  powen,  applied  by  the  thinking  fkculty, 
oonld  have  worked  out.  He  seemed  In  his  expoalilon  of  a  theme  to  have  explored  every  passage 
In  the  labyrinth,  and  to  have  found  the  due  that  led  with  unerring  certainty  throughout  all  the 
twiatinga  and  wlndlnga  of  the  aubject,  no  matter  how  intricate.  He  put  hia  finger  upon  the  main 
artery  of  a  subject,  until  the  pulaatlon  was  perceptible  flrom  Its  extremity.  And  what  waa  moat 
wonderful,  a  child  might  follow  him.  If  the  difficulties  encountered  were  mere  Intrlcades,  and 
the  taak  waa  to  unravel  a  tangled  web,  to  balance  probablliliea,  settle  nice  distinctions,  set  at  real 
dlslracUng  doubts,  or  reduce  to  order  puzzling  conftudon,  hIa  path  waa  a  track  of  light,  and  the 
ghoet  of  dubiety  waa  laid  for  ever.  If  argument  and  aophlstry  were  to  be  encountered,  the  way 
did  not  doae  up  after  him,  as  with  common  men,  like  water  cut  by  the  keel  of  a  ship,  but  he  tore 
up  every  thing  opposing  him,  root  and  branch,  like  a  tornado  sweeping  through  the  Ibfeat.  Hla 
great  constitutional  arguments^  his  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  *  protection  to  manufhctnrea,'  of 
the  *  right  of  seard),*  of  the  existence  of  slavery  merdy  by  *  local  law,'  are  each  grand  exhlbltlona 
of  hia  Titan  power  in  this  way.  There  was  no  mistaking  him.  He  not  only  was  In  downright 
earnest  and  meant  what  he  said,  but  he  said  exadly  what  he  meant. 

*  The  fame  of  Wbbstxr  reals  upon  the  surest  foundation.  Wherever  our  language  is  read,  and 
so  long  SB  it  la  a  tongue  known  among  the  children  of  men,  whether  aa  a  living  or  a  dead  languag!^ 
whether  the  Ikmiliar  apeech  of  people  or  only  the  degant  diversion  of  the  erudite  acholar  of  ftiture 
time,  no  one  can  pretend  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  copiouaoess,  strength,  and  beauty  of  the 
English  language,  who  haa  not  read  the  speechea  and  wrltinga  ofWxBSTxm.  HIa  mere  dedication 
of  these  volumea  to  his  CunUy  waa  the  bequeat  of  a  richer  legacy  than  the  coatUeat  jewd  that  ever 
glittered  in  a  crown. 

*  But  the  great  claim  of  WBaarsB  upon  the  attention  of  poaterity  rests  upon  his  achlevementa 
in  behalf  of  the  American  Union.  If  it  should  pleaie  Gon  to  preserve  this  Union  until  the  whole 
American  continent  shall  tremble  beneath  the  feet  of  countless  millions  of  people  living  under  the 
laws  of  ALrRiD,  and  speaking  the  language  of  BnAxspXABx  and  BIiltok,  and  the  stare  and  stripes 
shsll  float  over  every  capitol  fh>m  the  north  pole  to  the  south ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  United 
Stales  of  America  shall  hereafler  live  only  in  history  and  song,  yet  the  name  of  Wxbstib,  as 
one  of  the  chief  defenders  of  the  Union,  in  its  hour  of  need,  can  never  be  forgotten.  If  that  proe> 
perity  wo  now  enjoy  shall  continue  to  smile  upon  us,  the  tears  of  myriads  of  his  grsteftil  coun- 
trymen win  still  moisten  the  dod  where  his  mighty  spirit  sleeps.  Art  and  letters  will  vie  with 
each  other  to  do  him  honor,  and  our  children  will  be  taught  to  lisp  his  name  with  reverenee. 
Bat  if,  in  the  mysterious  dispensation'  of  Pbovwxmcb,  in  the  lapse  of  time  'our  assodated 
and  fraternal  stripes  shall  be  severed  asunder,  and  that  happy  consteUation  under  which  we  have 
risen  to  so  much  renown  shall  be  broken  up,  and  be  seen  sinking  star  after  star  into  obscurity  and 
night,*  the  fame  of  Wibbtbb  will  still,  like  the  pyramid  of  the  easteni  desert,  defy  the  tooth  of 
time. 

*  It  was  the  darling  aspiration  of  many  patriotic  hearts  to  have  seen  Webstbb  President  of  this 
Union.  It  waa  fit  that  he  whose  name  was  so  assodated  with  every  important  measure  of  the 
whole  government  for  the  laat  forty  years  should  have  at  hist  stood  before  the  world  sa  the  choeen 
represeniatlve  of  the  whole  American  People.  There  ore  lessons  of  wisdom  it  is  now  feared  that 
Young  America  will  never  learn,  which  might  have  been  heeded  if  inculcated  by  this  grrat  teacher, 
speaking  from  such  a  phice.  He  might  have  put  our  international  policy  upon  so  sure  and  fixed 
foundation  in  these  trying  times  aa  would  have  given  comfort  and  assurance  to  the  civilized  world. 
He  might  have  consolidated  and  made  palpable  that  sxktimint  of  love  of  the  Union  which  it 
had  been  the  office  and  aim  of  his  life  to  inculcate,  and  which,  In  the  warof  pasdons  and  interests 
in  which  we  are  so  often  involved,  is  the  real  lode-stone  that  holds  the  discordant  dements  together. 
In  flnc,  his  name,  like  that  of  Washinotom,  might  have  been  another  rallying  cry  in  such  hours 
of  durkbess  and  distress  as  may  yet  overshadow  the  Republic. 

'There  is  one  melancholy  consolation  in  the  general  bereavement  that  now  spreads  its  gloom 
over  OS.  The  sage  coimsels  of  this  sublime  mind  now  speak  to  us  from  his  writings  with  the  tone 
of  authority.  We  set  a  higher  price  upon  that  which  cannot  be  multiplied.  We  do  not  now  read 
the  language  of  a  partisan,  but  of  a  patriot.  Like  the  followers  of  EMrsnocLKs,  we  submit  to  the 
precepts  of  one  who  has  gone  to  dwell  with  the  immortala. 

'The  simple  deUils  of  the  death-bed  scene  of  this  great  man,  from  the  first  hour  hU  life  was 
despaired  of  until  the  prediction,  *0n  the  twenty-fourth  of  October  oil  that  Is  mortal  of  Dakibl 
Wkbstib  will  be  no  more,*  was  verified,  have  been  tdegraphed  to  the  remotest  borders  of  the 
land.  Such  a  death  as  this  is  a  benefaction  to  mankind :  so  calm,  so  sweet,  so  majestic  Human 
nature  is  ennobled,  and  Christian  hope  is  cheered.  In  the  ftilness  of  years  and  honors  he  de- 
scended to  the  tomb,  calmly  aa  *  flowers  at  set  of  bub.*   More  than  twenty  years  before,  at  the  doBe 
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of  his  most  magnlflcent  ontorical  triiiinpb,be  had  idd,  *  Whai  myeyea  duU  he  tamed  to  hehold 
for  the  last  time  the  son  in  heaven,  let  their  last  foehle  and  lingering  glanee  behold  the  goi^geoQs 
ensign  of  the  Republic,  now  known  and  honored  throughout  the  earth,  still  ftill  high  advanced, 
its  arms  and  trophies  streaming  In  their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  not  a  single 
star  obscured ;  'bearing  for  its  motto,  every  where,  spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living  Hght,  bh»- 
ing  on  an  its  ample  folds  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and  over  the  land,  and  In  every  wind  nnder  the 
whole  heavens,  that  sentiment  dear  to  every  true  American  heart,  Liberty  amd  Union  now  and  for 
ever,  one  and  inseparable !  *  The  patriot  realized  his  aspiration,  and  as  his  prophetic  soul  hung  on 
the  confines  of  either  world,  filled  with  the  visions  of  both,  there  fluttered  upon  his  marble  Upa 
the  words,  *  I  still  live  !  * 


17P-BIVE&    CORRE8POMDEMCK. 

*  Herewith  please  find'  another  plea- 
sant epi&Ue  from  onr  contributor  on  the 
Hudson :  together  with  an  illostration 
of  a  'celestial'  bird  which  his  pen  has 
assisted  to  make  famous:  of  the  species 
Skangkai,  (of  *your  own  sex,'  gentlemen,) 
which  will  probably  never  stop  grow- 
ing :  having,  as  a  former  correspondent 
remarked,  been  bom  into  the  world  with 
an  inordinate  pair  of  drnm -sticks,  which 
have  been  running  to  legs  ever  since. 
'  Our  friend  of  the  Enicksrbockee,'  (sajs 
*  The  Agrictdior,^  a  new  and  carefnllj- 
conducted  agricultural  journal,  to  the 
kindness  of  whose  Editor  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  present  portrait^)  'maj 
quiet  his  fears  about  the  danger  of  wak- 
ing up  some  morning  to  find  that  the 
Shanghais  have  eaten  up  half  the  family: 
they  never  will  'stoop  so  /o«'  as  that: ' 

*  Up  the  /2iv«r,  Oc<«*rr,  1852. 
*  RETtTBNED  from  the  city  the  other  evening,  taking  the  five-o'clock  train.  It 
was  dismal,  cold,  dripping  weather :  the  windows  of  the  cars  were  obscured 
with  drops,  and  when  it  became  pitch-dark,  my  heart  was  almost  broke.  As  we 
passed  under  the  stone  bridges,  the  clatter  was  enough  to  drive  a  nervous  man 
out  of  his  wits.  The  annoyance  of  the  wet  conductors  continually  demanding 
your  ticket,  for  which  you  are  obliged  to  hunt  in  all  your  pockets,  is  excessive. 
Some  people  insert  their  tickets  under  tlie  rim  of  their  hats.  The  custom  is  good 
on  the  score  of  convenience,  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  thus  placarded.  When 
we  stopped  opposite  Newburgh,  a  '  city  set  on  an  hill,'  the  lights  in  the  factories 
and  mansions  shone  with  a  picturesque  effect  There  I  got  out,  while  the  mift 
was  chilling  in  the  extreme,  and  it  was  as  dark  as  pitch.  A  loug  row  of  soiled 
carriages  stood  stuck  in  the  mud.  Fumbled  my  way  to  the  end  of  a  long,  nar> 
row  platform  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  to  search  for  my  trunk,  which  was  buried 
up  amidst  a  multitude  of  trunks,  and  found  it  with  difficulty.  Rode  &re  or  six 
miles  in  company  of  five  or  six  '  damp  strangers,'  and  alighted  at  last  at  my  own 
door.  The  house  was  shut  up,  and  like  the  '  halls  of  Baldutha,  it  was  desolate.* 
After  stumbling  over  chairs,  I  made  out  to  find  a  Lucifer  match,  and  drawing  it 
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in  a  long  Ineid  train,  like  that  of  a  eomet^  over  the  kitehA-wtt,  it  ooced  out  at 
last  in  a  blue  flower  of  sulphurous  flame,  and,  feeblj  simmering,  went  out. 
Struck  another  on  the  stoye-pipe  with  better  success.  The  cheerlessness  of  the 
vacant  mansion  was  made  apparent  '  Fkl-o-o-krab  I '  I  cried  with  tender  remi- 
nisce nee.  We  had  dismissed  our  little  servant-maid  before  departing.  Tlie  fiat 
had  gone  forth  against  her:  she  was  not  available  in  household  affairs.  'Fel- 
o-o-XRAB,'  I  said,  '70U  must  leave  u&  You  are  a  good  girl,  but  you  are  too 
young.  Pack  your  chesty  and  when  the  coach  arrives  be  ready  to  go  with  me. 
Ton  have  had  a  month's  warning.'  But  Fxlora  continued  sedulously  employed 
in  the  washing  of  dishea»  and  neglected  the  packing  of  the  trunk.  *Fxlo-krah, 
are  you  ready  f  /  '  A-no,  Sir.'  '  Well,  there  is  not  a  half-hour  to  spare.  60  up 
stairs  immediately  and  be  ready.'  But  the  little  maid  became  disobedient ;  she 
moped  weeping  in  the  chimney«corner  among  the  pot>hook8^  raking  the  ashes. 
*  What  are  you  about,  child  t ' 

'She  was  the  first  servant  we  ever  had,  and  the  labor  was  not  hard,  and  she  had 
been  gently  entreated.  For  it  is  sometimes  disgusting  in  a  household  to  behold  the 
severity  of  exaction  from  a  poor  litUe  servantof-all-work.  When  yon  have  your 
butler  and  your  baker,  your  pastry-cook,  your  house-keeper,  your  chamber-maid, 
your  coachman,  your  footman,  your  fat  and  well-fed  menials,  who  keep  high  life 
below  stairs,  and  waste  much  substance,  have  a  sharp  eye  on  them  in  this  repub- 
lican country,  and  see  to  it  that  they  do  enough.  Otherwise  they  will  insult  you 
in  your  own  domicile^  and  shake  a  cow-hide  over  your  head.  They  will  have  the 
arrogance  to  speak  good  English  in  your  presence,  and  to  vie  with  you  in  the 
choicest  phrases  of  which  the  language  admits.  Crop  this  impudence  in  the  bud. 
Hold  your  tongue  1 '  It  will  be  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  other  flourishes  than 
those  rhetorical  Turn  any  cook  or  any  coachman  who  knows  MubraVs  Gram- 
mar out  of  doors.  See  to  it  that  they  confine  themselves  to  their  own  depart- 
ments^ or  their  attention  will  be  distracted.  At  the  same  time,  if  you  have  only 
one  poOT  litUe  maid-servant,  do  not  imagine  that  she  is  butler,  baker,  house- 
keeper, cook,  chamber-maid,  coachman,  footman ;  and  that  you  can  set  up  to  live 
in  style.  Learn  to  wait  a  little  on  yourself,  if  you  cannot  pay  for  being  waited 
upon.  Shut  up  your  own  windows  at  night,  and  black  your  own  boots  in  the 
morning.  Qo  frequently  upon  your  own  errands.  Open  the  door  yourself  when 
the  bell  rings,  that  those  outside  may  not  stand  for  ten  minutes  while  they  hear 
a  \oice  within  imperiously  from  the  stair-landing  summoniDg  the  poor  little  maid- 
servant from  the  garret  or  from  the  *  cellar-kitchen'  to  'go  and  see  who  is  there.' 
And,  ohl  do  not  snap  her  and  snub  her  at  table  and  before  company,  saying '  Put 
that  here,  put  that  there,'  in  the  curtest  and  most  irritating  way,  in  the  mean  time 
glancing  at  the  company,  as  if  you  would  remark,  '  What  provoking  stupidity  1 
please  make  a  little  allowance  I '  Oh  1  certainly,  a  little  allowance  ought  to  be 
made.  She  only  receives  two  or  three  dollars  a  month,  perhaps  nothing :  and 
then  she  is  ordered  about  from  sun-rise  till  late  at  night  to  do  this  and  to  do 
that;  to  go  here  and  to  go  there ;  to  lilt  heavy  weights  and  to  draw  heavy  bur- 
dens ;  to  run  up  stairs  and  to  hurry  into  the  cellar ;  to  go  over  to  the  next  neigh- 
bor's ;  to  bring  a  pitcher  of  water,  another,  another,  another,  another,  another  I 
if  it  be  hot  weather ;  to  wash,  and  to  iron,  and  to  cook ;  and  to  break  her  little 
heart  in  attempting  to  do  all  things,  and  to  be  remunerated  with  nothing  but 
sour  looks  and  a  severe  scolding.  O  Vulgarity  1  how  contemptible  thou  art  I 
<F>l-o-e-rahI  are  you  ready?  The  coach  is  coming  I '  *A-yes^  Sir;'  and  she 
comes  down  the  steep  garret-stairs  holding  in  her  arms  a  little  box  containing 
her  worldly  goods;  her  tidy  bonnet  is  fastened  by  a  blue  ribbon  beneath  her 
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ehin,  and  her  pr^y  Engllah  oheeks  red  with  weepiog.  Flora  akaost  positively 
refosed  to  go,  but  stopped  on  this  side  of  actual  disobedience,  and  sabmissioii 
when  it  did  come  came  like  a  yirtae,  and  caused  me  to  fed  like  turning  a  sup- 
pliant out  of  doors.  Flobjcmcha  (that  was  her  name)  went  to  take  the  last  look 
of  the  chickena  She  had  fed  mj  Shanghais  with  singular  abilitj,  but.  alasl  she 
was  not  endued  by  nature  with  mental  qualificationfl^  which  was  no  fault  of  the 
poor  child's;  nor  was  her  memory  tenacious  of  instruction.  I  returned  her  in 
safety  to  the  paternal  root 

'Let  me  teU  you  that  when  I  returned  to  my  own  vacant  house  on  the  afore- 
said rainy  nighty  my  heart  smote  me.  There  was  a  tender  pathoe  in  the  sOeat 
kitchen :  the  disposition  of  all  things  gave  indication  of  a  hasty  departure ;  it 
was  a  reminiscence  of  Flobxmoha.  The  night-lamp  crusted  with  a  sooty  crown ; 
the  parti-colored  beans  arranged  upon  a  board  on  a  barrel ;  the  expressive  broom 
standing  in  a  comer ;  the  Indian  meal  in  a  saucer — last  meal  given  to  the  Shang- 
hai chickens  1  The  stove-pipe  looked  very  black,  and  the  stove  very  cold  and 
dismal  And  there  on  the  mantel-piece  was  the  forgotten  prayer-book,  forgotten 
in  the  hurry  of  departure,  with  a  leaf  turned  down  at  the  Catechism.  Every 
Sunday  evening  I  used  to  say,  (she  was  a  mere  child,)  *Fsxr-0-o-B-BAB!  have 
you  learned  your  lesson  f  'A-yes^  Sir.'  *Let  me  hear  you.  What  ia  your 
name  V  *  K.  or  11'  'Oh  no,  what  is  your  Christian  name  t '  '  Flora  Faibcbhj).' 
'  Tes^  Fairghild  is  your  parents'  name :  what  name  was  given  to  you  in  baptismt ' 
'Florxnoha.'    'That  is  right    Frl-O-o-o-br-rx-s-xn-chaI  now  tell  me,*ete. 

'To  return  to  a  dark,  and  dead,  and  desolate  abode,  is  like  going  icto  the  cham- 
bers of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  It  makes  you  sensible  of  the  awful  gap  and 
chasm  of  time :  for  whether  it  be  two  weeks  or  two  thousand  years,  you  '  take 
no  note  of  time '  in  passing.  You  only  judge  of  distance  by  that  which  stands 
still.  You  are  borne  along  by  the  hurry,  and  excitement^  and  snowy  foam  of 
the  current,  and  know  not  where  you  are.  If  you  can  go  back  actually,  or  in 
imagination,  to  the  spot  whence  you  started,  memory  revives.  What  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  intervening  time  f  Here  are  relics  of  the  hoary  Past.  A 
week  is  a  sublime  space,  if  we  imagine  what  may  be  done  in  a  week.  Such 
thoughts  always  come  uppermost  to  me  when  I  have  been  gone  a  little  while 
from  a  place  which  I  love^  and  then  return. 

'I  went  into  my  study — my  library,  if  the  room  is  worthy  to  be  called  by 
such  a  name — and  after  the  rasping  of  innumerable  matches  against  a  piece  of 
rough  paper,  and  (that  proving  of  no  avail)  on  the  sole  of  my  boot,  managed  to 
ignite  the  study-lamp.  It  would  not  burn  until  I  had  trimmed  the  wick  and 
poured  water  into  it,  which  sank  duly  to  the  bottom,  the  oil-wave  coming  upper- 
most Then  the'room  became  a  little  cheerful,  and  the  gilded  superscription  of 
the  books  on  the  shelves  visible.  The  names  of  Rarelaq,  Swift,  Sterner  Sbak- 
siPRARE,  Charles  Laub,  and  others,  glared  out  My  pipe  lay  upon  the  table,  con- 
taining still  a  smokable  pinch  of  Scarfalattl  For  comfort  sake  I  put  it  into  my 
mouth  and  smoked  it  My  pen  lay  where  I  had  left  it»  rusted  down  on  the  mahog- 
any board,  and  a  little  thick  ink  remained  in  the  font  I  took  it  up  and  wrote  with 
it  as  if  it  had  been  a  relic  of  by-gone  ages.  Over  the  table  hung  a  fine,  almost 
invisible  silken  thread,  at  the  end  of  which,  betwixt  me  and  the  lamp,  waa  sus- 
pended a  little  spider,  who  with  nautical  endeavor  began  to  climb.  With  my 
thumb  and  fore-finger  I  broke  the  thread  asunder,  and  snapped  the  spider  oa 
the  floor.  I  never  like  to  crush  a  spider,  nor  to  clear  away  with  the  besom  of 
destruction  the  net-work  which  he  has  woven  in  the  room-corners.  It  is  a  trap 
for  the  nauseous  and  disgusting  fly,  for  the  spiteful  and  vindictive  hornet    When 
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jou  hare  innocently  laid  yoar  hand  on  some  book  or  cushion,  and  hare  been 
stung  by  one  of  these,  how  gratifyiog  to  see  him  presently  entangled  in  a  web, 
while  the  agile  little  insect  comes  down  the  ropes^  and  with  his  delicate  fingers 
winds  him  round  and  round,  and  pinions  his  armS)  struggle  as  he  will  I 

'M ,'  I  said,  *I  have  brought  yon  to  a  cold,  dreary  house  I '    I  must  tell 

you  that  I  had  been  fool  enough  to  bring  a  friend  to  my  house,  and  he  an  invalid 
man.  Sitting  in  the  cars^  I  espied  him,  and  with  a  devilish  selfishness  said,  'I 
will  have  that  man  to  share  with  me  the  dreariness  of  this  cold  and  misty  night' 
I  walked  up  to  him,  and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  '  Ah  I '  said  he.  *  Come,' 
said  I,  in  a  chirping  tone  of  concealed  hypocrisy,  '  ibd  make  my  house  your 
home.  There  is  nobody  there^  but  we  will  have  a  good  time  of  it  You  are 
going  to  the  Point  Never  mind,  come  with  me.*  In  a  moment  of  delusion  the 
infatuated  man  agreed.  After  we  had  conversed  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  study, 
we  began  to  feel  cold.  'Now,' said  I, '  we  must  have  a  rousing  fire,  and  a  cup  of 
hot  tea :  that  will  make  ns  feel  better.  Excnse  ine  for  a  moment :  amuse  yourself 
till  I  return.  I  will  step  over  and  ask  Palmer  to  come  and  kindle  a  good  fire^ 
and  help  me  along.    All  will  be  right'    '  Well,'  said  he. 

is  my  right-hand  man.  There  is  an  old  farm-house  about  fifty  yards  off.  It  used 
to  be  a  tavern  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  has  settled  a  good  deal  within  the 
lost  hundred  years ;  that  is  to  say,  the  walls,  the  floors,  and  the  beams  are  sunken 
very  much  from  the  horizontal  line  observable  in  the  floor  of  a  bowling-alley ; 
and  the  chimneys  look  weather-beaten.  Still  it  is  a  stout  and  substantial  old 
house,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  lost,  with  a  little  more  patching,  an- 
other hundred  years.  There  is  a  long  piazza  in  front  of  it|  which  is  much  sunken, 
and  in  the  yard  an  old-fashioned  well,  which  has  afforded  drink  to  cattle  and  to 
men  for  a  century  and  more.  The  waters  are  still  transcendently  gushing  and 
lucid.  When  the  summer-beats  raged  in  the  past  August^  I  used  to  stop  and 
imbibe,  taking  my  turn  out  of  the  tin  cup  with  the  itinerating  pedlar  who  had 
unburdened  his  back  of  the  wearisome  load,  and  placed  it  beside  the  trough. 
Your  wine  of  a  good  vintage  may  make  the  eyes  glisten  a  little  at  the  tables  of 
luxury,  but  depend  upon  it  that  a  well  of  water,  pure  water,  gushing  up  by  the 
way-side,  to  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  is  drink  indeed.  As  I  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  piazza,  I  observed  that  there  was  a  single  mould-candle  burning 
within,  and  knocked  confidently  at  the  door  of  the  house.  It  was  opened.  '  Is 
Palmer  within?'  *No,  John  is  absent  He  will  be  gone  over  Sunday.'  Alas  I 
alas  I  I  turned  on  my  heel,  opened  the  garden-gate,  and  finding  the  path  through 
the  peach-trees  with  some  difficulty  on  the  misty  nighty  went  back  to  the  forlorn 
study. 

*  My  invalid  friend  looked  dismal  enough.  '  Gome,'  said  I,  slapping  him  on 
the  back  very  gently,  (to  have  done  it  roughly  on  the  present  emergency  would 
have  been  to  insult  him,)  *  we  have  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  What  is  more 
easy  t  We  must  flare  up.  "^e  must  have  a  little  light,  a  little  fire.  My  next- 
door  neighbor  is  away.  That  makes  not  the  least  difference.'  With  that  I 
lighted  the  astral  lamp  —  no,  the  globe-lamp — a  contemptible  affair,  which  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  inventor.  You  raise  the  wick  os  high  as  possible,  before  it  will 
shed  any  light  at  all  In  a  moment  it  glares  out-,  and  presently  becomes  dim, 
filling  yonr  apartment  with  suffocating  smoke  and  soot  Confound  the  lamp, 
with  its  brazen  shaft  and  marble  pedestal !  I  could  wilh  a  good  will  dash  it  on 
the  floor. 
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*I  remembered  that  there  was  aa  abundance  of  BbaringB  under  the  ehed. 
Going  out»  I  collected  an  arm-full  and  rammed  them  into  Uie  kitehen-etoye,  pnt 
in  a  few  chips,  and  a  stick  or  two  of  wood,  and  applied  a  match.  Tlien  I  took 
the  tea-kettle,  and  tramping  to  the  well,  filled  it  with  water,  placed  it  upon  the 
stoye,  and  it  presenUj  bubbled.  Took  down  a  caddy  of  black  tea.  But  what 
in  the  world  had  I  to  eat  f  After  a  while  I  found  a  loaf  of  stale  bread,  which 
makes  excellent  toast  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which  I  spent  the 
time  in  purgatory,  I  returned  to  tilie  study  and  said,  touching  my  fnend  on  the 
shoulder,  *Tea  is  ready.'  We  went  into  the  kitchen  and  sat  down.  I  said  graee. 
13&e  lamp  smoked,  the  fire  burned  4>oorly,  the  tea  was  cold,  my  friend  shiyered, 
and  I  afterward  heard  that  he  said  that  I  seemed  to  think  that  the  globe-lamp 
was  both  light  and  warmth.  Tlie  ungrateful  wretch  1  After  tea,  the  first  natural 
impulse  was  to  get  warm,  and  still  keep  ourselyes  aliye.  My  friend  behayed 
extremely  well,  all  things  considered;  and  as  the  stoye  needed  replenishing 
with  shayings  eyery  fiye  minutes,  he  acted  once  or  twice  as  a  yolonteer  on 
this  mission.  He  tried  to  be  cheerful,  but  his  yisage  looked  sad.  *  How  stem 
of  lineament,  how  grim  1 '  For  my  part,  I  could  not  but  enjoy  an  inward  chuckle, 
like  one  who  has  the  best  of  a  bargain  in  the  purchase  of  a  horse.  People  come 
to  your  house  to  be  entertained.  In  the  hands  of  your  hospitality  they  are  like 
dough  to  be  moulded  into  any  shape  of  comfort  Tbey  fairly  lay  themselyes 
out  to  be  fluted,  and  feasted,  and  flattered,  and  soothed,  and  comforted,  and  tucked 
in  at  night  They  enjoy  for  the  time  being  a  luxurious  irresponsibility.  With 
what  composure  do  they  lounge  in  your  arm-chair,  and  laaly  troll  their  eyes  oyer 
the  pictures  in  your  show-books  1  How  swingingly  they  saunter  on  your  porch 
or  in  your  garden,  with  their  minds  buoyant  as  thistle-down,  lightly  inhaling  the 
aromatic  breeze,  fostered  by  all  whom  they  meet,  and  addressing  all  in  lady-tones. 
Bless  their  dear  hearts,  how  they  do  grind  their  teeth  for  dinner  1  Dinner! 
Sometimes  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  up  a  dinner.  While  they  are  in  this  opiate 
state,  the  man  of  the  house  is  in  cruel  perplexity,  and  beef-steaks  are  rare.  Oh ! 
it  is  a  rich  treat  and  triumph  now  and  then  to  haye  one  of  these  fellows  on  the 
hip;  to  see  them  put  to  some  little  exertion  to  conceal  their  feelings,  when  they 
haye  expected  all  exertion  to  be  OAde  on  the  other  part;  to  scan  their  physiog- 
nomy, and  to  read  their  thoughts  as  plainly  as  if  printed  in  the  clearest  and  most 
open  type:  *  This  does  not  pay.  You  will  not  catch  me  in  this  scrape  again. 
I  will  go  where  I  can  be  entertained  better.'  I  say  that  I  enjoy  their  discomfit- 
ure, and  consider  it  (if  it  happen  rarely)  a  rich  practical  joke.  It  is  entirely 
natural,  and  in  accordance  wiUi  correct  principles,  that  they  should  feel  exactly 
as  they  do.  Does  it  not  agree  with  what  I  haye  already  said  t  Constituted  as 
we  are,  there  must  be  the  outward  and  yisible  sign  to  stir  up  the  deyotion  of  the 
heart  Your  grace  of  warm  welcome  will  not  do.  Giye  your  friend  a  good 
dinner;  giye  him  a  glass  of  good  wine ;  let  the  fire  be  warm  and  bright  llien 
he  will  come  again.  Otherwise  not  It  is  human  nature.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
my  nature.  Here,  howeyer,  we  draw  the  fine  hair-line  of  distinction.  If  your 
friend  thinks  more  of  the  animal  than  of  the  spiritual;  if  he  neglects  any  dixty« 
underyalues  any  friendship^  because  the  outward  is  poor,  meagre,  of  neeessitr 
wanting,  call  him  your  friend  no  more  I 

' '  Let  us  go  to  bed,'  said  L  '  Done,'  said  he.  '  No,  not  done.  Tlie  beds  are  to 
be  made.  There  is  no  chamber-maid  in  the  house.  What  of  that!  Excnse  me 
for  a  moment,  while  you  ram  a  few  more  shayings  into  the  stoye.'  I  go  up  stairs 
into  the  spare  chamber.  I  can  find  nothing.  After  a  half-hout^s  work,  I  mana^ 
howeyer  to  procure  pillow-cases,  sheets^  blankets.    I  go  down  stairs  and  tap  my 
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shiyering  friend  on  the  shoulder,  and  Bay,  chirpingly, '  Come,  you  niaat  go  to 
your  snuggery  —  your  nest  Tou  will  sleep  like  a  top,  and  feel  better  in  the 
morning.' 

'  I  get  him  into  bed,  and  ^fter  his  night-cap  is  on,  and  his  head  upon  the  pil- 
low, I  say:  '  Good  night;  pleasant  dreams  to  you.' 

*'  Good  night,'  he  responded,  with  a  feeble  smile. 

'Then  I  tumbled  into  my  own  bed,  which  was  made  up  any-bow,  looking  out 
first  on  the  moon  just  rising  above  the  fogs.  Oh  I  thou  cold,  dry,  brassy  Moon  I 
do  not  shine  into  my  chamber  when  I  want  repose.  Phsbe,  Duna,  Luna,  call 
thee  by  whatever  name,  let  not  thy  pale  smile  be  oast  upon  my  eyes  I  If  so, 
sweet  sleep  is  gone,  and  pleasant  dreams.    Out^  outf  our  with  thy  skeleton  face, 

0  volcanic,  brassy  Moon  I 

'  When  the  morrow  came,  I  went  into  my  friend's  chamber,  and,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  king  or  a  prince^  asked  him  how  he  had  rested  during  the  night,  and  if 
the  coverlets  had  kept  him  warm.  He  was  compelled  to  say,  as  he  was  a  man 
of  strict  veracity,  that  he  had  been  a  little  cold.    The  undiscriminating  varlet ! 

1  had  given  him  all  the  blankets  in  the  house. 

*  It  was  Sunday  morning.  A  Sunday  in  the  country  is  a  theme  on  which  my 
invalid  friend,  who  is  an  author,  had  expatiated  with  wonderful  effect  in  one  of 
his  books.  When  he  came  down  stairs^  as  the  shavings  were  not  yet  lighted,  I 
took  him  by  the  arm,  and  proposed  a  walk  on  the  grass.  But  the  grass  was  wet- 
tened  by  copious  dews.  He  returned  chilled,  and  hovered  over  the.  cold  stove. 
It  was  nearly  time  for  breakfast)  but  I  had  not  given  him  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment on  that  point.  Breakfast  was  a  puzzler.  AH  of  a  sudden,  striking  my  hand 
on  my  forehead  as  if  in  the  elioltment  of  a  bright  idea^  I  rushed  out  of  the 
kitchen,  crossed  the  little  garden,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  old  farm-house. 

*  Tlie  face  of  the  good  landlady  was  forthwith  visible.  'Mddam,'  I  said,  '  I  am 
in  a  little  quandary.  I  have  a  friend  with  me;  there  is  no  body  and  nothing  in 
the  house.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  provide  us  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea 
to-day  f 

'She  most  obligingly  consented.  In  half  an  hour  I  conducted  the  author  tri- 
umphantly to  the  old  mansion.  The  dean  white  table-cloth  was  spread ;  the  room 
was  *  as  warm  as  toast^*  and  my  friend's  spirits,  revived.  We  went  to  church. 
His  responses  were  heart-fdt  and  audible.  On  returning,  the  walk  made  his  blood 
circulate  a  little,  and  as  he  sat  in  the  rocking-chair  in  the  old  farm-house  waiting 
for  the  broiled  chicken,  and  looking  up  at  the  white-washed  beams,  he  was  the 
picture  of  contentment  I  was  almost  provoked  with  myself  for  getting  him  into 
such  a  comfortable  ^  We  had  seated  ourselves  at  the  table,  and  were  pleas- 
antly,! think  I  may  say  luxurimuly,  engaged  in  the  empicking  of  chicken-bonea^ 
when  a  remarkable  incident  occurred.  It  was  observed  that  there  was  not  a 
drop  of  water  in  the  pitcher.  This  was  an  oversight  When  the  appetite  is 
ravenou%  a  sip  of  the  crystal  fluid  at  intervals  is  really  requisite  to  commingle 
with  the  saliva  and  gastric  juice.  The  landlady  with  the  kindest  alacrity  hurried 
to  the  andent  well ;  and  she  had  just  opened  the  door  on  her  return,  when  putting 
down  the  pitcher,  and  wringing  her  hands^  die  cried  out: 

"OhI  quickl  quiokl  do  eomel  doeomel    The  fox!  the  fox  I  the  fox  I* 
^  '  We  deserted  the  dinner-table  in  an  instant  ran  out  on  the  piazza,  and  oh  I 
what  a  sight  I    Within  a  few  yards^  within  pistol-shot^  a  splendid,  sanctimonioui^ 
aly  Reynard  glided  with  a  moose-foot  pace^  crouching  as  he  went^  out  of  the 
neighboring  green  patch,  leaped  BofUj  over  the  itone-wall,  creased  the  road, 
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and  took  a  zig-zag  course  tliroagh  the  opposite  corn-field,  waving  his  brown  tail, 
which  was  of  the  most  expensive  description. 

*The  provocation  was  intense.    Mister  Palicke,  hb  hair  standing  on  end, 
mshed  to  the  house-comer  and  called  his  black  dog.     'Here,  Boos  I   Boosl 


Boos  I  Boos ! '  But  Boos  was  barking  at  an  ill-looking  customer  who  just  at  that 
predicament  of  time  tried  to  open  the  gate.  He  seized  him  (Boos)  by  the  eoilar ; 
he  dragged  him  up  the  road,  but  the  latter  was  altogether  behind  the  age.  Al- 
though he  did  not  succeed  in  striking  the  scent^  his  master  assured  me  that  if  he 
had  once  got  a  sight  of  the  animal  he  would  have  collared  him.  In  about  fifteen 
minutes  after  this,  a  couple  of  spotted  hounds,  hunting  on  their  own  hook  and  on 
the  Sabbath-day,  leaped  over  the  wall,  and  went  nosing  about  to  the  right  and 
left,  hither  and  thither,  through  the  corn-field,  and  we  heard  them  yelping  until 
sun-down.    The  fox  escaped. 

'  The  next  morning  my  friend  went  away.  I  cannot  say  that  he  felt  very  sad 
at  parting  with  me ;  nay,  I  thought  that  his  face  brightened  up  into  a  genial 
smile  as  the  coach  drew  near,  and  that  there  was  something  concentrated  in  his 
expression  as  he  gave  the  house  a  partmg  glance,  like  that  of  one  who  bids  fare- 
well to  the  hard  rocks  and  inhospitable  coast  on  wliich  he  has  been  shipwrecked. 

'  My  remaining  Shanghai  chicken  is  dead.    Two  only  were  hatched.     One  fell 
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off  the  pereh  on  a  nipping,  frosty  night;  the  other  ran  trembling  about  in  the 
bleak  weather,  crying  and  chirping  piteonslj.  One  morning  I  brought  it  into 
the  house  nearly  dead,  fed  it  with  bread-crumbs,  and  put  it  in  a  basket  by  the 
fire,  when  it  soon  reyived.  It  used  to  run  about  the  kitchen  familiarly,  and 
sometimes  came  into  the  parlor.  It  was  this  presumption  which  proved  fatal  to 
the  chick.  One  erening,  when  we  had  searched  for  it  to  put  it  in  the  basket  for 
the  night,  it  was  no  where  to  be  found.  It  was  not  in  the  closets,  in  the  corners, 
under  the  tables,  under  sofas,  under  the  chairs.  Holding  the  light  at  las^  under 
the  stove,  there  lay  the  chicken,  stone  dead,  his  feathers  much  scorched.  I.  was 
like  the  poor  man  robbed  of  his  one  little  ewe-lamb.  Oh,  how  mistaken  are  we 
in  our  deeds  I  Wipe  off  the  frosty  rime,  rescue  from  the  bleakness  of  the  invis- 
ible wind,  pull  the  poor  freezling  out  of  a  snow-bank,  and  it  runs  into  a  hot- 
mouthed  furnace  of  its  own  accord.  I  shall  not  let  my  Shanghai  hen  set  on  eggs 
again.  She  is  not  motherly,  and  my  opinion  is  somewhat  modified  as  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  breed.  They  must  be  hardened  and  acclimated  to  the 
severity  of  our  winters.  They  have  few  feathers,  and  those  very  light  and  downy, 
and  their  rear  is  ill-protected  by  the  usual  appendage  of  a  tail  As  I  told  you, 
they  are  pretty  well  bobbed.  Their  yellow  legs  are  covered  to  the  toes  with  a 
soft  down,  which  shows  them  to  be  sensitive  to  cold,  for  which  nature  has  pro- 
vided them  with  stockings.  I  thought  that  their  sentiments  —  their  instincts,  I 
ought  to  say — were  generous;  but  Mrs.  Pjilmeb  told  me  that  the  rooster  would 
•not  let  the  chickens  have  any  thing  to  eat^  but  snapped  up  all  the  meal.  I  could 
hardly  beh'eve  that  the  rooster  would  act  in  such  wise,  for  he  is  a  very  strutting, 
noble-looking  fowl  Those  who  come  to  my  house  admire  his  action  as  they 
would  that  of  a  good  horse.  I  intend  to  cultivate  the  stock,  because  I  have  more 
faith  in  it  than  some  do :  and  Captain  3.  told  me  that  in  the  spring  I  should 
have  a  young  pullet  v  w.  a  * 


Gossip  wrra  Rbadbbs  avd  Correspondests. — Very  much  did  we  regret^  while 
at  the  Capitol  in  March  last,  not  to  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  the  distin- 
guished aavant  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  our  esteemed  friend  and  correspondent 
which  endues.  We  came  near  having  that  pleasure,  perforce,  however,  one  even- 
ing. While  we  were  sitting  with  a  most  agreeable  party,  at  the  residence  of  a 
hospitable  friend,  an  alarm  of  fire,  in  the  near  neighborhood,  soon  found  us  in  the 
street;  our  friend  exclaiming,  'It  is  near  Colonel  Forceps  I'  And  every  one,  as 
we  passed,  asked  *with  'bated  breath,'  */»  t*  near  Colonel  Forces  f*  We  verily 
believe  that  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Washington  would  aid  in  saving  '  the 
Colonel's  '  rare  and  curious  library,  at  the  risk  of  being  swallowed  up  in  the 
flames :  and  that  they  would  stand  some  chance  of  doing,  for  all  the  aid  that 
their  Fire  Department  could  afford,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  we  saw  on  the 
night  alluded  to.  A  tall  two-story  house,  of  wood,  burned  to  the  ground,  with- 
out an  engine  reaching  the  scene  of  the  fire.  When  it  began  to  smoulder,  a 
hose-cart^  with  an  old  dry  hose,  came  lumbering  down  a  narrow  lane,  running 
over  four  or  five  small  niggers ;  but  when  it  reached  the  spot,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  no  water  to  be  had ;  so  it  turned  about,  and  went  creaking  along  back 
again.  Let  us  hope  that  Colonel  Foboe  has  a  Fire-Annihilator  in  his  house,  for 
there  are  none  auiside  of  it,  in  Washington ;  '  leastways '  (here  was  n't  on  this  occa- 
rion.    But  we  are  keeping  the  reader  from  our  friend's  letter,  on  the  next  page : 
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*Mt  dbar  C :  Erer  sinoe  your  ylalt  here  last  winter,  I  ha?e  regretted  that  I  did  not  vnSk 

myseir  of  (he  opportunity  of  making  yon  acquainted  with  Colonel  Pbtkr  Fokck,  the  able  eona- 
pUer  of  the  American  ArclUves;  a  documentazy  history,  aa  yon  are  aware,  of  the  United  Statea, 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  down  to  1783,  the  year  in  which  the  deflniti?e  treaty  with 
Great-Britain  waa  conctnded. 

*  Few  of  those  who  take  an  Interest  In  matters  relating  to  the  history  of  this  country  but  haTe 
heard  of  Colonel  Forcb  :  it  Is  only  here,  howcTer,  where  he  has  for  yean  puraoed,  with  unoflten- 
tatious  aQslduity,  his  toilsome  task,  and  by  those  who  know  him  personally,  that  his  modest  mettt 
is  npprettated  as  it  ahoaid  be.  We  take  up  a  volume  of  the  ArchiTes,  sddom  thinking,  aa  we 
turn  over  Its  interesting  pages,  of  the  vast  amount  of  research,  the  patient  examination  of  muatj 
records,  the  days  and  nights  of  toll  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  a  compilation  so  oareftd  and  ao 
Toluminooa.  Some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  labor  bestowed  on  this  invaluable  work  by  a  visit 
to  the  library  of  Colonel  F.,  without  doubt  the  largest  and  most  biterosting  collection  of  booka^ 
pamphlets,  and  documents  relating  to  American  history,  ever  made.  It  contains  twenty-five  thou- 
sand volumes,  or  HUm^  neariy  all  of  which  have  probabIy,been  read  by  Colonel  P^  or  have  under- 
gone his  dose  inspection  during  the  prepantlon  of  his  work.  There  are  numerous  rare  and  choloe 
things  in  this  library ;  among  others,  aome  exquisite  specimens  of  illuminated  books,  of  eariy  date, 
and  several  volumes  almost  coeval  with  tlie  Invention  of  the  art  of  printing.  Of  the  latter,  one 
bears  the  date  1467. 

*  It  is  an  unfortunate  truth,  that  such  men  as  Colonel  Forcb  seldom,  if  ever,  reoelre  whDe  livlqg 
the  reward  they  deserve;  the  services  they  render  to  their  country  rardy  being  Justly  eadmatad, 
save  by  the  generaUons  succeeding  those  among  whom  they  lived  and  toiled.  Time  akme  reveala 
to  its  full  extent  the  Importance  of  what  they  have  done ;  and  as  the  years  roll  away,  and  diadoae 
slowly  but  certainly  the  value  of  the  works  they  leave  behind  thorn,  their  names  are  remembered 
with  veneration  and  gratitude,  and  they  receive  at  last  the  meed  of  Imperishable  fkme — posterity^ 
Indenmity  for  the  scant  appreciation  and  neglect  of  their  oontemporuiea.  I  am  anre,  however, 
that  with  Colonel  Forcb  it  la  an  unseUlah  desire  to  be  of  service  to  mankind,  and  a  h>ve  of  coanliry 
BO  intenae  as  to  make  him  regard  the  least  fragment  connected  with  her  history  with  TeocTattop, 
that  keeps  alive  that  enthusiasm  for  his  labors  which  no  obstacles  can  diminish,  rathor  than  Cbe 
hope  of  receiving  the  recompense  of  fkme  or  profit  during  his  life-time,  or  the  reflection  that  be 
wUl  one  day  be  an  inheritor  of  the  gratitude  and  praiaea  of  posterity. 

*  I  mentioned  the  name  of  Colonel  Porob  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter  tor  the  puipoae— whkh 
the  foregoing  digression  had  almost  made  me  forgot—  of  calling  your  attention  to  a  pamphlet 
recently  written  by  him,  entitled  ^Grinnbll  Lanu  ;*  a  copy  of  which  I  aend  yon  by  the  mat!  of 
to-day.  It  is  an  able  vindication  of  the  American  claim  to  owtain  recent  discoveries  in  the  Aidie 
regions.    Do  not  Ihil  to  read  it.  Yours  ever. 

Whether  owing  to  the  alleged  delay  of  our  common  Uncle^  'Saxuki^'  in  his 
mail-department,  or  no,  we  cannot  aaj ;  but  the  very  interesting  pamphlet  alluded 
to  did  not  reach  us  in  season  for  notice  in  the  present  number.  It  will  'recme 
consideration '  in  our  next  -  -  -  'Sfeakino  of  eggs,'  interpolates  a  Kentnokj 
correspondent^  in  a  letter  brim-full  of  '  nuts  to  crack,' '  I  wish  you  would  ask  tlie 
author  of  the  '  Up-Kiver  Letters  *  how  much  of  that  story  of  Shamo  and  &^ 
and  the  supposititious  egg,  is  intended  to  be  believed.  I  will  belieye  all  he  taiy^ 
is  to  be  believed.  Ask  him  how  much  smaller  an  amount  of  belief  is  required  of 
his  personal  friends  than  of  the  profanum  vttlgtu.  The  truth  is,  I  don't  know 
whether  he  intends  this  for  a  quiz  or  not.  I  imagine  I  see  him  writing  the  story 
with  a  liAMB-like  expression  in  his  countenanoe ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  aeem, 
this  inclines  me  to  doubt  his  innocence.  I  should  like  to  have  a  chicken  from  a 
hen  that  has  so  much  regard  for  purity  of  blood.  She  would  be  a  hen-sample  to 
any  flock.  By  the  way,  those  letters  of  his  are  ambroiial,  I  was  going  to  say 
something  about  champagne,  which  wouldn't  do;  then  I  thought  of  nectar, 
which  has  no  adjective  that  I  know  o(  and  so  I  have  said  tanbroiioL  'Yon 
understand  me,'  as  the  dog  said  to  the  pig,  after  he  had  asked  him  to  lend  him 
his  ear.  But  that  egg-story  '  sticks  in  my  craw.'  If  *  F.  W.  S.'  has  any  docu- 
ments on  the  subject,  I  wish  he  would  'shell  out'  'Speaking  of  heni\'  reminda 
me  of  a  joke  which  I  made  aaent  my  friend  S  — ,  and  which  I  eonaider '  pret^ 
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■mart'  for  me.  8-^—  is  rerj  fond  of  poialtrj,  and  UBuaUy  has  a  flock  around 
him.  One  day  be  brought  a  dog  home  with  him,  which  was  immediatelj  at- 
tacked with  great  yiolence  by  one  of  the  hens.  As  he  and  his  wife  and  I  were 
obsenring  the  scene  from  the  porch,  I  remarked,  'That  dog  is  miserably  hen- 
pecked 1  How  readily  he  faUs  into  the  habits  of  the  family  I '  Perhaps  you 
don't  eonsider  this  good  t    So  much  the  worse  for  yotiL    Since  I  am  in  the  way 

of  being  'reminded,*  I  will  tell  you  another  story.    S has  a  little  gal  who 

has  a  most  extraordinary  passion  for  toy-monkeys.    She  never  wants  a  doll,  for 

nothing  will  satisfy  her  bat  a  monkey.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  S and  I  were  one  day 

talking  about  this  remarkable  idiosyncrasy,  when  I  remarked,  pointing  to 
8  ,  'It  is  easy  to  see  where  she  got  this  taste  for  monkeys:  it  is  inherited 
from  her  mother.'  Perhaps  you  do  n*t  like  this  ff  Well, '  farewell  it!  as  the  sage 
PoLONius  says.'  -  -  •  Toaother  evening;  silently 'sitting  by  a  sea-coal  fire' 
in  the  sanctum,  'comes  us  up'  news  of  a  box  in  the  entry-hall  below.  It  is 
accompanied  by  a  letter  from  a  hitherto-unknown  friend  in  Iowa,  who  has  'read 
the  Knickerbooksb  for  seventeen  yeara^'  and  who  has '  taken  the  liberty  to  send 
OS  a  box  containing  a  few  of  the  productions  of  their  young  but  growing  State.' 
A  hammer  and  chisel  are  brought ;  and,  surrounded  by  the  wondering  little  folk, 
the  box  is  opened  under  the  gas-light  First,  protrude  the  antlers  of  a '  stag  of 
ten  tinea,'  a  noble  buck,  killed  by  a  neighbor  of  the  donor'i^  with  his  pocket- 
knifcb  in  the  open  prairie:  next^  ear  after  ear  of  the  noble  Indian  com,  of  the 
white  and  sweet  kind,  every  ear,  and  every  row  on  every  ear,  perfect  to  the  last 
terminating  kernel ;  huge  amphibious-looking  wmethingB,  in  paper,  that  turn  out 
to  be  sweet-potatoes — nunutera,  sound  as  a  nut  to  the  core,  two  of  which  weighed 
six  pounds  and  two  ouncea^  by  the  kitchen  steel-yards:  then  a  score  and  more 
of  applesi  each  of  a  different  kind  and  color, but  every  one  a  'specimen'  in 
itself,  fit  to  take  the  'first  prize '  at  a  pomological  exhibition.  We  had  a  'huskr 
ing'  that  night  in  the  hall :  braiding  the  longest  husks  in  a  '  three-strand'  broad 
braid:  and  having  wiped  the  apples  smooth  and  dry,  we  selected  several  of  the 
most  superb  of  them ;  and  now  they  gleam  among  the  suspended  ears  of  com 
from  the  horns  of  a  stag  in  the  sanctum,  to  the  ornaments  of  which  they  form  a 
beautiful,  graceful,  and  most  9ugge%tive  addition ;  taking  us  back  to  country  days 
and  country  scenes, '  when  this  old  cap  was  new.'  We  can  only  say  to  our  kind 
and  thoughtful  friend,  'Thanks^  ihanks,  thanks  1 '  Verily,  he  lives  in  a  fruitful 
land,  and  his  'lines  are  cast  in  pleasant  places.'  -  •  -  Toe  following  case^ 
which  will  make  some  of  our  metropolitan  lawyers  'rise  in  their  boota^'  was 
actually  adjudicated  in  the  year  1802,  in  the  town  of ^  in  the  State  of  Rhode- 
Island: 

8aA.aKi  V.  Oai.1 :  Corah  Ball  Joitxcb.  Coukt  :  Trespan  done  by  IficBABL,  the  hirad  maa 
of  OoLBfforfliliingiiiUieriTerillegallj.    Damage  UOd  aft  lUlj  doUsn» 

UrJOBK  for  DBrBHDAMT,  and  PLAirnrr  jiar  te, 

Unobx  : '  Tour  lioiior,  aft  nine  o'clock,  (he  time  of  ratoni,  I  ahall  be  ready  fa  caae  SaAaxs  v. . 

OOLS.' 

JuiTicB :  *  r^i  for  Oqlb  T  ' 

Unobm:  'Yes.' 

Jviticb:  *  The  deuce  yoa  are  1   The  ease  la  already  dlspoaed  of;  and  I  am  now  making  op  tte 

Judgment.    I  will  admift  no  teatUnony,  baft  If  yon  hare  any  thing  to  aay  I  will  bear  yoo.* 
Ubiobb:  *I  will  proceed  aa  aoon  aa  your  honor  is  aft  lelaore.' 
JuancB :  'I  waa  only  making  np  the  Judgment,  Sir.    I  will  hear  you :  go  on.' 
Umobm  :  *IobJect  to  the  dedaion  of  this  caae  belbre  the  time  assigned  In  the  writ,  and  betae  • 

I  am  heard.' 

f  Justicb:  ^Go  on,81r,I11  bear  yon.   I  can  hear  ]aat  as  well  whOa  I  am.  writing..  ItwillBSka 

aodUbienes.* 
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Unonrt  «I1iU  satt  U  brongHt  by  Plalntfir  ««  JMooOmA  ibr  dimmge  <kM6  bjr  HieBABb  .11 
ibioiild  lisT»  been  brought  v.  Miohabl  tha  trespMier.' 

JumcB:  *8aeab«ggvaiid'— *   WeIl,gooD.    I II hear aU yoa hATO to nj.' 

Unohx:  'The  defendant  cannot  be  connected  with  the  tnnaaction,  nor  Is  be  songbt  to  bei 
Beelde,  the  etatote  (page  105)  requiras  Botloe  of  six  days  to  detaidaBi  In  au  actfona,  and  here  It 
only  one  day^  DoUoe.'  ... 

Jditicb:  ^Notice  leeais  to  bare  been  nflBdeBt to  bring  fw  berej  Put  go  on,Ill  hear.  Yon 
dont  dlfltarb  me.' 

Unohn  :  *  The  statote  also  requires  (page  185)  the  writ  to  be  under  sesL   This  writ  bus  no  seaL' 

Joiticb:  *Mr.  Shaeks,  Just  run  your  eye  over  that  bm  of  coeta,  and  see  If  ooets  are  Ugh 
enough.    Go  on,  Sir:  I  hear  ereiy  word  you  asy.' 

UrjoBN:  *ThIi  writ  ti  directed  to  a  aherif;  and  la  segred  by  a  town  iaBWU»t  Toarbonorcn- 
BOt  proceed.' 

Justicb:    *Tben  this  Is  not  a  court?   Hal  ha  f  I   Goon.    We  ^  proceed,  yon  see  I ' 

UrjoBM :  *It  Is  BO  trespass  to  fish  in  the  rirer.' 

Justicb  :  *  Ah  hal   No  trespass  to  trample  down  dover,  eh  T'       -     - 

UiJOBii:  'But  the  aotSoo  ia  oot  for  teespaaiing  hi  the  doter.' 

JnsTXCB :  *  Go  on,  Sir.   That  bill  of  costs  right,  Mr.  Sbabkb  T  ' 

UrjoBN :  *The  damage  is  laid  in  the  writ  at  fifty  dollars.  Now  your  honor  has  exceeded  his 
loriadiction.  A  Justice  cannot  glte  Judgment  fi>r  orer  twenty  dollara,  nor  haTe  JurlidlctlOB  when 
more  is  hdd.' 

Justicb  :  *  Why,  Squire^  *yon  talk  as  one  of  the  iboUah  women  talk,'  aa  ^olomok  add  en.  a 
aimilar  occasion.  Cannot  gire  Judgment  for  more  than  twenty  dollars—  nmph !  I  A«e«,  Sqdre 
UpjoBif :  yes,  I  dready  have  given  Judgment  for  more  than  double  that  amount,  and  costs  to  match . 
Don't  trouble  the  court  any  forthcr  with  such  ftitlto  objectlona.  The  eourt  la  adjourned,  and  bo 
11" 


CniLDBSN's  Grammar  i«  a  eurioos  kind  of '  ftrtide,'  isn't  it  ff  A  dear  little  girl 
of  four  yean,  (oh,  how  short  1)  just  now  prattling  about  the  editorial  chair,  and 
looking  wistfully  np  at  the  Iowa  apples  that  scent  the  sanctum  with  their  fra- 
grance, asked:  'Fider,  g^ive  me  a  one  —  giye  me  two  ones.*  Then,  alluding  to  aa 
elder  sister,  who  bad  been  similarly  favored,  she  added:  'ffer  had  two  ones..' 
This  seema^  after  all,  to  be  *  about  right'  for  a  child's  grammar,  althougli  not 
quite  '  according  to  Mubbat.'  Apropos  of  children :  here  is  a  little  anecdote  that 
reaches  us  from  a  correspondent  at  Nashua,  New-Hampshire :  '  We  have  a  little 
girl  liying  in  our  family,  whom,  for  certain  characteriiBtics^  we  call  'Topst.' 
She  is  a  bit  of  a  rogue  in  school  One  day  she  was  recounting  some  of  her  ex- 
ploits upon  that  field,  and  was  reprimanded  gently  for  them.  '  Why,'  said  she, 
'  the  teacher  did  n't  see.'  *  No^  but  God  saw  you,'  was  the  reply.  '  Oh,  paka  I ' 
.  said  she^'Hs  did  n't  care  any  thing  about  it  1'  •  -  -  Wb  have  just  heard,  from 
a  friend  in  Panama,  of  a  natural  wonder,  called  <  The  ParaeRse  TWe.*  Seven 
•of  these  treea^  and  no  more,  grow  in  the  space  of  about  half  a  mile  square, 
in  Yeragua^  Trinidad,  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Isthmus,  on  the  land  of  one 
■  Sen.  RoMBBa  Each  tree  bears  a  single  white  flower,  which  opens  at  matortfy, 
when  a  perfectly-formed  flower-dove,  with  out-spread  wings,  and  head  lifted 
upward,  is  discovered  within  1  The  flowers  emit  an  odor  that  may  be  inhaled 
;for  at  least  half  a  mile  frota,  the  spot.  What  ia  almost  equally  strang^^  ia  Hie 
facti  that  at  a  certain  period  every  year,  these  trees  wither  to  the  very  grcmndly 
•leaving  a  small  mound  of  dnst^  from  which,  like  the  fabled  Phosnix  from  its  aehe% 
each  tree  yearly  rises  to  the  completion  of  its  perfect  flower  I  It  haa  no  8eed% 
nor  can  it  be  propagated  by  slips^  or  grafts^  or  transplanted.  A  fall  deeoriplMB 
thas'been  secured,  which  was  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  a  gentleman  of  Teraeity 
who  had  seen  the  tree%  and  learned  their  history  for  the  past  eighty  yenr^  and 
who  is  well  known  to  our  correspondent  Have  any  naturalists  among  our  read- 
•era  ever  heard  before  of  fliis  'Paradise  Tree  I '    Wonderful  aa  it  may  oeevw  il  » 
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not  more  marrelloiis  than  a  eireomatanee  recently  mentioned  to  ns  by  a  gentle- 
man from  Panama^  who  pledges  his  personal  veracity  to  its  truth.  At  Tabogai 
the  great  shipping  d^p^t  of  Panama,  on  Good  Friday,  of  every  year,  and  on  no 
other  day,  land-crabs  literally  swarm  throaghont  the  place,  having  come  in  from 
the  region  around ;  preceded,  the  day  before,  by  a  few  avant-couriers,  to  *  spy  out 
the  land  T  -  -  -  Among  the  many  beantifol  monuments  to  children  in  Green- 
wood Cemetery,  few  will  be  found  more  chaste,  or  with  an  inscription  more 
appropriate  and  touching,  than  one  soon  to  be  placed  in  that  hallowed  ground 
by  Mr.  Whxiam  Okxll,  over  the  remains  of  a  lovely  boy,  of  eight  years^  re- 
cently deceased.  On  a  pure  white  marble  tablet,  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of 
exquisitely-carved  roses  and  faded  lilies^  are  the  words, '  Chauugkt,  our  only  Boy,' 
and  on  the  reverse,  these  lines : 

*OvB  Goo,  to  ctll  us  bomeward, 

Hti  only  8oM  leui  down ; 
And  now,  sttU  more  to  tempt  our  hearts, 
Has  taken  ap  our  own ! ' 

What  a  consolation  to  the  bereaved  mother  who  daily  visits  the  grave  where 
the  remains  of  her  beloved  boy  lie  in  their  last  repose  I  '  It  is  well  with  the 
child' early  called  to  heaven.  -  -  -  Terr  have  a  veritable  Ysllowplttbh down 
in  Texas,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  letter  before  us,  from  an  agriculturist  in  that 
region.  He  says,  '  Gattel  thrive  there ; '  and  that  he  can  raise  '  as  mutch  stalk, 
blnd-stalk,*  as  he  wishes,  'without  no  feed.'  He  has  got  'two  thousin  akers  of 
good  land,'  and  is  'going  to  raiseing  stalk  onto  it'  of  most  every  kind,  in  good 
earnest  Well,  'Success  to  him  I'  say  we^  and 'some  slight  schooling  after  he 
gets  rich.  -  -  -  Fsw  things  could  give  us  more  pleasure  than  to  be  able 
to  announce  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Philo  N.  Rust,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Rdst,  of  the 
'  Syracuse  House '  and  '  Rust*s  Hotel '  of  Syracuse,  had  opened  a  spacious  and  ele- 
gant private  boarding-house  in  this  city.  No  traveller  in  this  State  but  knew 
Mr.  Rust  —  'Philk  Rust,'  'for  short' — and  no  one  who  ever  'stopped'  with 
him  once,  went  elsewhere  in  his  neighborhood,  while  he  was  alive  and  '  at  home' 
in  that  flourishiDg  town.  The  'presiding  spirit'  of  his  old  and  popular  estab- 
lishments is  now  here ;  and  whoso  shall  visit  the  large  four-story  free-stone  build- 
ing, No.  81,  West  Twenty-second  street —  a  spacious  edifice,  with  parlors,  suites 
of  roomst  airy  bed-rooms,  and  the  best  of  fare,  (and  easily  accessible  by  city 
rail-roads  and  omnibusei^  almost  to  the  very  door,)— will  find  all  that  need  be 
desired  in  a  first-class  boarding-house.  Being  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues^ 
it  is  alike  convenient  for  the  Sixth  Avenue  cars  and  the  Broadway  and  Forty- 
ninth  street  stages.  -  -  -  We  were  greatly  surprised  the  other  day  by 
a  rare  and  most  acceptable  present  from  an  esteemed  southern  contemporary, 
the  editor  of  the  '  Savannah  Daily  Morning  Nevas^  W.  T.  Thompson,  Esq.,  in  the 
shape  of  a  cluster  of  pomegranates,  five  in  number,  which  grew  on  one  branch, 
in  the  garden  of  a  gentleman  in  Savannah.  We  never  saw  a  specimen  of  this 
bright  gold-and-red-tinted  fruit  before,  nor  heard  of  it  more  particularly  than  in 
that '  Song  of  Songs  which  is  Solomon's,'  who  '  went  down  into  the  garden  of 
nuts  to  see  whether  the  vines  flourished  and  the  pomeg^ranate  budded,'  and  who 
caused  his  guests  to  'drink  of  his  spiced  wines,  and  of  the  juice  of  his  pome- 
granate.' We  understand  now  the  simile :  '  As  a  piece  of  pomegranate  are  thy 
cheeks  within  thy  looks.'  The  color  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  taste  exceedingly 
delicate  and  delicious.  Many  thanks  to  the  kind  donor,  as  well  as  to  the  un- 
known friend  who  *  wouldn't  charge  freight  on  any  thing  going  to  '  Old  Kniok. 
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Saoh  inoidentB  touch  'the  very  oockles  of  oor  heart'    Yeiy  pleasant  it  it  to  be 
thus  geDially  remembered.    -    -    -    Nsw-Tobk  is  the  '  City  of  Hoteh^'  In  the 
excelleaee  of  which  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  metropolis  on  the  globe.    Look 
at  our  AfiTOB-Hoose,  king  of  inns»  with  princes  at  the  head  thereof;  at  the  'Me- 
tropolitan/ half  a  city  in  itsel(  which  is  fast  winning  the  highest  reputation;  at 
the  chaste  and  beautiful  marble  St  Nicholas,  which  when  completed  will  not  be 
excelled,  in  any  thing  that  constitutes  a  first-class  hotel,  by  any  similar  establish- 
ment in  the  city.    A  new  and  admirably-kept  house,  called  the  'Attar-PUet 
Botel^*  has  recently  been  opened  in  the  gray  granite  buQdings  in  Broadway,  oppo- 
site Astor-Place,  by  Hbnet  Watebhan,  Jr.,  an  experienced  and  capable  hoet    A 
more  comfortable  aud  elegant  house  '  you  shall  not  find  elsewhere'    The  par- 
lors, suites  of  rooms,  and  sleeping  apartments,  are  spacious  or  '  snug,*  at  the 
option  of  the  guest;  and  the  tables  are  supplied  with  potables  and  edibles  of  the 
▼cry  best  the  market  affords.    We  cordially  commend  the  '  Astor-Plaoe  Hotdi' 
to  a  liberal  public  patronage.    •    -    -    Wux,  our  bundle  of  * Kniek-Knaclu* 
is  now  before  the  public ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  contents  of  the  book, 
we  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  it  is  a  very  handsome  volume  in  its  externals. 
The  paper  is  fine,  smooth,  and  white,  the  type  new  and  clear,  and  the  printing 
excellent,  reflecting  the  greatest  credit  upon  Mr.  Tbow  and  his  capable  assistants. 
The  iUustrationi^  five  in  number,  are  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  F.  Bellkw,  an  artist 
of  as  much  modesty  as  true  merit,  of  whom  we  shall  have  somewhat  more  to 
say  in  a  subsequent  number,  as  well  as  of  the  manner  in  which  the  engravings 
ore  printed.    They  were  engraved  by  Mr.  Lxvr,  with  a  single  exception — 'Old 
Kniok.'  on  a  Jackass  at  Dobbs'  Ferry,  fancying  himself  Napolsox  at  St  He- 
lena  —  which  is  by  Mr.  Wiutnky.    The  subjects  chosen  are  from  the '  Gossip  Aboat 
Children,'  where  the  father  drives  his  son  from  his  presence ;  the  dosing  scene; 
the  interior  of  the  sanctum,  with  some  of  its  'surroundings;'  and  a  sketch  of 
the  '  Returned  Wanderer,'  the  horse  that  swam  Long-Island  Sound,  and  appeared 
as  a  ghost  to  his  repentant  master.    -    -    -    Mbs.  Nbppins,  in  a  veiy  severe 
critique  upon  the  style  of  our  correspondent^  who  first  brought  her  son  Cosnus 
Nkppins,  the  poet^  into  notice,  writes  us  as  follows :  '  Now,  ef  you  want  a  reel  core- 
spondence  inu>  your  Magazine,  you  git  my  son,  of  the  name  of  Conkldt  NBPnsea, 
which  though  brought  up  on  shore-sass  exclusive — that's  'isters,  clam%  aod 
scollo|>ses — I  guess  few  can  beat  him  in  potry  or  a-prosin',  nary  one.    He's  a 
goin'  to  isaoo  a  Ladies'  Magerzine,  into  parts  which  appears  ony  wunst  a  month, 
which  I  send  you  the  perspectus  herewith.    But  he  can 't  begin  afore  he  gita 
well    He  would  go  abathin'  into  the  harbor,  which  I  call  a-flyin'  in  the  face  of 
Fbovtdins,  which  made  water  for  shore-sass  to  live  into  and  not  for  us  hnmons 
io  cold  whether     Says  Coxklin  to  me,  ses  he,  'Mar,  I  'm  goin'  to  brest  the  bil- 
lerin'  sudges.     He  talks  that  way  cos  he 's  a  pote.    Says  I, '  GoxKux,'  ses  I,  *  do  n't 
you  do  no  sitch  a  thing,  for,'  says  I, '  there 's  a  nateral  ile  onto  the  human  skin; 
that 's  wat  keeps  us  wholesome,  and  if  you  go  into  the  sudgea^'  ses  I, '  you  11  wash 
the  nateral  ile  off,  and  the  water  '11  strike  in  onto  yer  stummik.'    It  did  n't  do 
no  use't:  Co.HKLisf  went  into  his  sudges,  and  is  now  onto  his  'chased  coweh,'  oa 
he  calls  it»  with  an  almighty  collik  in  his  intellex.'    The  'Perspectus  for  7%t 
Quag  Liiery  Otm,*  to  be  conducted  by  a  'Lit cry  Corpi^'  will  appear  'into'  our 
next  number.    It  'promises'  rarely.    -    •    -    Bb  on  the  qtd-vive,  reader,  fior 
the  *  Romance  of  Student-Life  Abroad,*  by  the  author  of  the  'St  Leger  Papers.* 
ITure  will  be  a  book  that  will  both  attract  and  reward  perusal    ...    Wb 
were  amused  by  a  remark  made  by  our  friend  Batabd  TatloB|  in  one  of  his 
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letters  to  '  Tka  Iributie'  daily  Journa],  from  Damaseiu.  H«  Mjt  the  '  Btreet 
Milled  Straight*  is  not  dow  to  be  foand  among  the  zig-cag  thoroughfare*  of  that 
ancient  city.  But  St  Paul  does  n't  saj  that  it  wu  a  straight  street :  .he  says  only 
that  it  was  *c€dl§d  Straight'  They  call  the  little  green  at  the  head  of  Broadway 
'  Union  Square^'  but  it  ii  fCt  sqnare,  notwithstanding.  It 's  as  '  round  as  a  'osses  * 
'ead.'  The  '  snrroundings '  and  *  additaments '  are  very  pretty,  certainly,  but 
the  '  square '  is  an  oTaL  -  -  -  Our  popular  and  sprightly  contemporary, 
the  '  Evening  Mtrror*  entered  recently  upon  the  ninth  jfear  of  its  existence.  Its 
prosperity  has  been  constantly  increasing;  until  it  now  counts  its  profits  by 
thousaltads,  with '  a  daily-growing  subscription-list  that  any  editor  might  be  proud 
to  boast'  The  '  liirror '  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant  accompaniment  to  a  late 
dinner-table,  the  tea-table,  and  the  fire-side;  for  its  selections  are  good,  its  edi- 
torials brief  and  spirited,  and  its  condensation  of  general  news  and  city  intelli- 
gence cTcry  way  excellent  -  -  -  The  flowers  are  gone,  eren  to  the  dahlias. 
We  dipped  the  last,  blooming  in  the  faintly-falling  snow,  this  very  morning — a 
rich  purple  '  Caractacus,'  a  yariegated  *Roi  de  Pontille^'  and  a  superb  'Baron 
Tretan' — the  last  that  the  frost  had  left  us,  saye  two  opening  roses^  which  must 
wither  in  the  bud.  'Farewell  to  the  sweet  flowers!  -  -  •  J.  8.  Rkdfisld, 
one  of  our  most  tasteful  publishers,  will  issue  early  in  December  '  Sangt  of  tht 
BeaaoM,  and  Other  Poems,*  by  Jamxs  LiirxN,  from  whom  our  readers  haye  so  often 
and  BO  acceptably  heard.  -  •  -  It  is  a  gratifying  thing  to  see  the  new  por- 
traits of  WAsmNOTON  multiplying.  It  is  an  Amkbioan  'sign,'  and  a  welcome  one. 
Messrs.  R.  A.  Bachia  and  Company,  No.  28,  Chambers-street^  haye  just  issued  a 
large  and  yery  fine  full-length  portrait  of  the  'Father  of  his  Country,'  after 
Stuart,  by  RoTHXRiaL,  engrayed  on  steel  by  A.  H.  RironnB.  It  is  offered  at  the 
low  price  of  three  dollars  per  copy.  -  .  -  A  Txxas  correspondent  writes : 
'Some  gentlemen  were  engaged  in  oonyersation  the  other  day,  when  the  subject 
of  fighting  came  up,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  pretty  fruitful  topic  down  here  in 
Texas ;  and  seyeral  persons  were  named  as  being '  some '  in  a  'rough-and-tumble ' 
fight;  and  among  others,  a  man  belonging  to  one  of  the  churches  in  town  was 
considered  to  be  '  about  the  toughest  customer  to  handle.*  '  Yes,'  remarked  the 
parson  of  the  yery  church  to  which  the  man  belonged,  'I  belieye  that  brother 

D ,  unreetrained  by  grace,  could  whip  any  man  of  his  inches  in  the  State ! '    A 

cool  clerical  proyiso  thatl  -  •  -  'I  send  you,'  writes  a  correspondent  from 
Seneca  county,  '  the  following  true  incident,  thinking  it  may  possibly  do  to  go 
with  the  'tooth-brush  that  belonged  to  the  boat'  It  is  a  positiye  fact:  A 
'Sucker,'  apparently  for  the  first  time  out  from  his  natiye  'groye,'  hearing  me, 
just  after  dinner,  at  the  'Hardt  House,'  at  Lasalle,  asking  the  clerk  for  a  quill, 
turned  to  me  and  said:  'Stranger,  did  you  want  a  quill  for  a  tooth-pick f 
'  Yes,'  I  replied, '  it  was  for  that  purpose.'  '  Well,'  said  he,  taking  from  his  pocket 
what  looked  to  be  a  dried  sprig  of  balm,  'here  is  a  piece  of  a  '  yarb'  that  grows 
on  the  prairie:  after  you  dry  it,  it  gets  as  hard  as  bone,  and  makes  a  right 
smart  pick.  I  haye  used  this  two  weeks:  you  may  have  it:  1  know  where  I 
can  get  more! '  He  CTidenUy  thought  me  'stuck-up'  when  I  thanked  him,  and 
declined  bis  friendly  offer.*  -  •  -  An  unknown  lady-friend  and  correspon- 
dent^  from  a  mid-land  county  of  the  Empire  State,  which  we  had  recently  yisited, 
whom  we  hope  some  day  to  meet,  and  whose  '  good  words,*  ours'  and  us-ward, 
haye  touched  us  yery  nearly,  among  other  pleasant  things^  jots  down  the  follow- 
ing) 
<  I  BBouLo  like  to  intiodiiee  to  the  Jnrenile  wlio  flmlshes  lomsDj  droll  Utaefridfrdishet.*  for  the 
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^Tftbto,*  two  broth«n  of  mine,  who  woidd,  I  think,  And  him  a  mngoital  tplrtt.  The  oldeit  b« 
been  nlmott  from  inflmcy  a  raibrhig and  crippled  InTalld:  hot  *hls  mind  faiB  br oulpgiovn hie 
yean;*  and  no  one  could  look  upon  that  broad,  white  forehead,  stamped  with  the  leal  of  too- 
early-dereloped  Intelleet,  or  gaze  into  tho«e  laiye,  lustrous  eyes,  without  reading  there  a  reooid 
of  precocious  wisdom,  bought  at  the  bitter  price  of  weeks  and  months  of  imprisonment  on  a 
couch  of  pdn.  The  youngest,  yclept  ^Muoaixs,*  by  a  lorlng  household,  is  as  Terltable  a  spiilt 
of  tan  and  harmless  mischief  as  ever  ruled  the  hearU  of  parents,  sisler,  and  biothefs.  He  was 
once  pleading  for  those  sweets  in  which  heroes  of  six  summers  especially  delight,  and  being 
denied  the  boon,  promised  with  great  energy  to  ^save  it,*  instead  of  appropriating  it  to  the  pur- 
pose origiDally  designed.  *■  Yes,*  said  grsTe  Willis,  hts  senior  by  four  years, '  I  guess  yon  *11  satc 
HmMtke  whale  tavd  Jonah !  *  This  was  a  staggerer  to  *  Mooom f,*  and  ftenlshed  him  food  for 
thooght  dnring  the  space  of  one  minute.  He  once  eommeaoed  his  OToning  player  as  foUowa 
*0  God!  Johmxt  Bkowm  Is  a  Tcry  naughty  boy:  now,  Gon,  I  feeU  you  he  isl*  Waa  not  that 
emphatic  ?  The  young  Pharisee  had  not  a  thought  of  levity  or  irreverence  in  thus  oonfessiDg  the 
sins  of  another  than  himself. 

*I  wish  your  visit  hither  had  been  delayed  nntU  now,  when  oar  bills  are  glowing  tn  (beirantaB- 
nal  garaituPB,  like  a  vast  bed  of  pniriHtowers.  It  were  dUBcolt  to  imagine  aiqr  thing  more  gai^ 
geous  than  their  naming  hues  oontntsted  with  the  dark  evergreens  which  the  Gebat  Aarirr  has 
scattered  In  their  midst.  It  Is  enough  to  rouse  the  dullest  soul  to  something  of  poetic  fervor,  to 
look  out  on  such  a  morning  and  see  the  shadows  lying  in  *  bright  uncertainty '  upon  those  hllb, 
all  radiant  In  their  blending  colorings  of  scarlet,  gold,  and  browo.  Do  yon  remember  Hn.  Wair 
BT*a  fweefc  and  womanly  theory  respecting  this  beaotlAil  phenomenon  of  our  American  OelolMrt 

*Thb  charta  which  lends  to  the  woodi  their  flush. 
la  thcs  Frost  kl^v.  8prea.ling  aorlmion  blaih 
O'er  the  modeat  aatumn  laavea  I  * 

*Oome  and  see  ns  next  year  at  this  s«ason.  It  is  not  *■  melancholy  *  with  ns ;  and  we  will  take 
ears  that  yon  do  not  *flnd  your  wannest  welcome  at  an  Inn.* ' 

A  FRis:fo,  writing  to  the  Editob  from  the  ^ood  old  Oneida  region,  and  speak- 
ing of  the  '  Maine  Law,'  is  reminded  of  a  soene  in  a  bar-room  whieh  accidentallj 
oame  under  his  observation  not  a  great  many  years  ago:  'An  old  and  inret- 
•rate  toper  stepped  np  to  the  bar,  and  asked  for  a  glass  of  wine :  the  spruce  and 
expert  mixer  of  'sherry-cobblers'  handed  down  the  decanter,  with  a  flonrieh; 
whereupon  the  old  soaker  very  deliberately  filled  the  tumbler  nearly  iwo-thirdt 
full,  which  he  as  deliberately,  of  course,  swallowed,  and  then  laid  down  a  six- 
pence.  I  wish  you  could  haye  seen  the  appearance  of  the  indignant  and  aston- 
ished bar-tender  I  His  eye  flowed,  his  face  kindled  up^  and,  as  our  friend  Dmr- 
BTxa  sings,  in  one  of  his  humorous  Scottish  songs, '  An  angry  man  was  he^  O ! ' 
as  he  quickly,  and  with  a  jerk,  threw  the  'siller'  into  the  'till,'  and  slammed 
down  three  cents.  Hie  man-of-drink  asked,  with  astonishment,  and  apparent 
simplicity,  'What,  don't  you  charge  six-pence  a  glass  now  for  wine!'  *Nol' 
said  the  enraged  attendant ;  and  his  face  wore  a  most  ferocious  look,  as  he  quickly 
added:  '  When  we  tell  U  wholeeale,  we  alwaye  tell  U  cheaper  I*  -  -  -  'What  a 
beautiful  figure  that  waa^  once  employed  by  good  old  'Father  Tatlok,*  the  sailor 
preacher  and  true  seaman's  friend,  of  Boston :  '  The  small  boat  rides  in  beauty 
and  in  safety  upon  the  calm  surface  of  an  unruffled  ocean:  it  is  when  the  winds 
whistle  and  the  tempests  roar,  that  the  skill  of  the  pilot  is  called  into  action. 
Hie  lightest  feather  floats  upon  the  air,  and  is  carried  along  with  the  wind :  it 
is  the  thunder-cloud  alone,  which,  by  the  force  of  its  own  current,  comes  boom- 
ing along  againet  it! '  •  -  •  A  raiXNO,  formerly,  as  we  infer,  from  the  North, 
but  now  a  resident  in  Florida,  in  a  letter  to  the  Edrob,  gives  the  following  amus- 
ing description  of  some  of  the  local  terms  in  common  use  in  that  division  of  oar 
imited  kingdom:  ^  A.  cracker  just  lighted  at  my  office,  and  informed  me  that  a 
neighbor  who  was  in  cahoot  with  him  had  honey-facided  him  in  the  matter  of  a 
heap  of  logsi  which  they  had  been  getting  out  on  a  quarter  about  a  look  from  a 
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krane\  near  the  MJUtd  on  the  Fatxo  grant'  Anglwe :  *  oraoker '  is  the  real  na* 
tiye ;  '  lighted,'  means  to  stop ;  *  eahoot»'  meaning  in  partnership ; '  honey-faekled,' 
to  cheat;  *heap,'  a  good  many;  'quarter/  forty  acres  of  land;  a  'look*  is  a 
mile;  'branch,' a  small  creek;  *  old-field,' an  old  abandoned  plantation/  Almost 
an  *  unknown  tongue  T  -  -  -  It  was  a  profound  remark  of  the  thoughtful 
editor  of  the  *  J^wiihwt  Flag  Staff,*  that  there  is  *a  great  deal  of  genus  into  this 
ked'ntry ; '  although  even  himself  was  forced  to  exclaim,  *  How  hard  it  is  to  write 
good  I  •  A  correspondent  at  the  Michigan  University  has  sent  us  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Wagstafi's  remark,  in  the  *  Works  of  R  Dabrow,  Esq, 
Poet-Buckeye,'  printed  at  Akron,  Ohio,  and  entitled  *  Three  SpUtUe  to  Como- 
poliiane.*  The  poetry  has  all  the  beauties  of  the  pastoral,  combined  with  the 
greenness  and  freshness  of  the  pasture-aL  The  general  themes  of  the  '  Epistles 
are  as  follows:  *  The  Pestilence  defied ;  Cholera  baffled ;  Disease  examined,  ex- 
plained, condemned,  opposed,  overcome,  or  banished ;  Qood  Health  discovered 
and  insured,  and  Life  long  preserved.  Sbcbets  for  those  who  know  them  and 
those  who  don't:  RsoAPrruLATiozf :  also,  the  health  and  luxury  of  cooking  and 
eating  and  loving.'  We  give  a  specimen  of  the  blank  verse  and  blanker  rhymes* 
The  first  is  from  the  'Health '  department: 

*UiB,  feed  jroar  stomach  modentelj ; 
Eat  not,  diink  not,  ooDtlnually,  bourlj, 
Or  oAener,  like  Ill-bred,  ill-Ted  <wiiie, 
Gathering,  munehiiig,  conatantly,  all  day. 

*  You  will  fed  bad,  nnpleaaani  or  be  tick. 
Or  suffer  some,  I  apprehend,  and  varn. 
'        If  yoa  do  eat  or  drink,  muterimilp^ 

For  eating  sake  or  fur  enjoyment,  when 

Hunger  and  thirst  don*t  sanctify  the  deed, 

Be  cantioui ;  mete  and  very  sparingly : 

If  so  you  can  participate  and  title 

And  see  the  ^Elkvuajit  *  and  not  be  hut, 

At  least  not  much. 

Despise  not  what  I  say ;  latigh  not  thereat ; 

But  need  and  do  it.    Be  particuhir. 

Be  firm  thereto,  if  not  you  will  repent ; 

Or  be  beneath  a  prostrate  penitent : 

Be  more  oommiaerable  and  less  mah. 

&*me  persons  eat  and  drink  themselves  to  death ; 

Or  till  quite  sick  and  nearly  dead  thereby, 

Because  they  cca.* 

The  '  StanzM/or  the  dear  Sieler  and  Brother*  nf  a  Yenmg  Weman  who  Died,*  are 
scarcely  less  harmonious  than  the  blank-verse,  in  its  most  stately  flow.    For 
ople: 

*  And  now  we  never  see  her. 
And  never  more  shall  behold  her: 

Oh!  we  mean  not  never  more ! 
Tho  in  the  earth  she  does  moulder. 

*  Oh  I  the  sweet  flower  I — our  good  sister 
Perished,  was  blighted  too  quickly : 

Hhe  was  Just  twenty  years  old 
When  she  died — but  she  died  meekly.' 


*  Francis  Saloha  Is  dead  I 
Ify  only  sister  and  sister 

Of  those  whose  sister  I  am, 
Who,  with  me  mourning,  hare  missed  her. 

*  Where  has  our  dear  sister  gone  f 
One  day  she  ceased  to  breathe,  utter. 

Turned  cold  and  pallid,  and  we 


In  the  cold  ground  deeply  shot  her : 

Such  are  samples  of  the  almost  'spontaneous  growth'  of  poetry  throughout 
'  works'  of  R  Darrow,  Esq.,  of  Akron,  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  They  are  '  works 
meet  for  repentance.'  -  -  -  Haas  are  *Some  TTMught*  on  Love,  from  a  Sum- 
mer Letter,  written  at  a  *  Watering-Plaee^  which  will  doubtless  hit  the  fancy 

of  some  tender-hearted  reader:  'Seriously,  J ,  it  is  my  duty  to  impress  upon 

you  the  certain  fact  that  one  half  of  our  young  people  lose  their  senses  when 
they  loBC  their  hearts.  One  of  our  party  has  already  written  Sn^  letters  to  his 
lady-love^  and  he  goes  about  sighing  and  groaning  in  a  most  pitiable  manner.    He 
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hat  no  ■ppetite,  and  ilcqw  op  at  the  top  of  the  Iioiim^  dote  to  the  moon.  Ha 
eannot  stand  hj  one  of  the  eolamns  of  the  piazza  without  putting  hit  ann  around 
its  waist^  and  I  caught  him  kissing  an  apple  to-day  because  it  had  red  eheeka. 
To  these  extremities  paj  a  man  be  reduced  in  the  flower  of  his  years  by  yield- 
ing to  a  sickly  sentimentality  I  I  belicTe  in  Ioto  ;  yea,  and  true  love^  too ;  and 
in  my  way  I  claim  to  love  as  much  as  any  man,  and  to  haTC  as  warm  a  heart 
True,  I  haye  never  sat  night  after  night  in  a  darkened  room  with  some  half- 

sieepbg  girl,  and  imagined  she  was  an  angel    It's  all  humbug,  J ;  the 

fairest  woman  can  consume  her  share  of  bread-^nd-butter,  and  her  fairy  fingers 
could  '  repair  the  damage '  if  you  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  tear  your  shirt 
There — I  feel  better  now  I'  ...  A  oobrespondxnt  from  a  pleasant  village  u 
the  '  Southern  Tier/  writes  us :  'I  hardly  think  your  December  number  will  be 

complete  without  the  following:    Parson  F ,  whilome  of  this  plaee^  and 

now  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Utica,  fully  appreciating  the 
power  of  Maxxon  as  a  prop  of  the  ministry,  but  deploring  ignorance,  whether 
found  in  palace  or  hovel,  was  sadly  disturbed  at  the  illiterate  condition  of  the 
wife  of  bis  most  wealthy  parishioner,  and  set  himself  about  the  laudable  project 
of  enlightning  her  upon  sacred  things  by  a  loan  of  D*Aimio!iB*s  History  of  the 
Reformation.    Upon  being  asked  shortly  after  by  her  spiritual  guide  how  she 

liked  it,  she  answered :  'Lai  Mr.  F ^  to  tell  the  truth,  I  read  no  farther  in 

it  than  to  where  he  gives  an  account  of  Luthzb's  diet  on  Wimnt,  and  then  threw 
the  book  down  in  disgustl '  -  -  -  Tm  Knickxrbookvb — we  say  it  gratefully 
and  in  no  spirit  of  vain-boasting — is  increasing  in  circulation  in  all  parts  of  the 
country — North  and  South,  East  and  West  Take  two  opposite  extremci^  for 
example,  being  just  before  us,  by  this  morning's  mail  An  agent  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  writes:  'The  Eniokxrbockxr  is  very  popular  out  this  way.  Previous 
to  the  reduction  in  the  price  I  only  disposed  of  six  copies ;  now  I  find  a  ready 
sale  for  one  hundredt  and  I  folly  expect  to  increase  my  order  to  two  hundred  by 
next  spring.'  A  friend  in  St  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  sends  us  a  large  club  of  sub- 
scribers, and  in  his  note  inclosing  the  money,  kindly  adds:  'I  hope  all  friends 
of  genial  Entok.  will  take  the  same  little  trouble  that  I  have,  to  show  their  ap- 
preciation of  your  continued  efforts  in  meeting  the  wants  of  like  genial  heartSi* 
We  take  the  liberty,  in  this  connection,  to  call  attention  to  the  AdoertUemetd  ef 
the  Forty-Firet  Volume^  wliich  precedes  the  'Original  Papers'  in  the  present 
number.  -  -  •  'I  sB!fD  you,' writes  an  obliging  town^correspondent,' a  com- 
plete and  correct  copy  of  a  little  poem  entitled  *The  White  Roee,*  taken  from 
an  old  newspaper  in  my  possesuon,  the  first  verse  of  which  was  misquoted  in  a 
communication  to  the  '  Editor's  Table,'  in  your  last  number : 

THB     WHITB     BOSS. 

'  WsiTTBW  In  tha  fifteenth  eentury,  and  aant  by  the  Duka  of  Clarxvob  (of  the  honaa  of  ToA) 
with  a  white  rose  to  Lady  E.  Ba*uoBAif  p,  a  ▼iolant  adherent  to  the  hoaae  of  lAnoaatar : 

*Ip  thys  fkyre  rose  offende  thye  slgfate, 

PlacM  inne  ihye  bosomma  bare, 
rr  wyll  blush  to  flnde  itaelfb  leM  wfayte. 
And  tunie  Lancostryune  there. 

*  Bat  If  tfaye  rubye  lippe  ft  tpye, 
At  kyas  it  thoa  nnftyV  clelifne, 
With  envye  pale  H  wyll  lose  Its  dye^ 
And  Yorkyih  tome  again.* 

Is  not  that  very  beautifalff  ...  A  sxriss  of  half-a-dozen  dissolving  views 
have  been  added  to  Sattlke's  charming  and  popular  cosmoramaa^  corner  of 
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Broadwaj  and  Thirteenth-fttreet,  which  we  haTe  8o  often  oommended  to  the  pub- 
lie.  The  addition  is  Taried  and  pleasing;  the  introdnction  of  figures  as  the  night 
adyanoes  is  best  seen  in  the  yiew  taken  near  the  Pyramids  As  a  whole^  thore 
is  no  exhibition  in  New- York  better  deserying  of  patronage.  -  .  -  A  fbibiid 
now  absent  from  town,  on  a  brief  tonr  to  the  west^  writes  ns  as  follows  from 
the 'Iron  City:' 

*  I  WBRB  yesterday  drawed  orer  the  Allegany  moantlngs  by  nine  ttaUonary  Ingene  I'  It  b  a 
singular  trlamph  of  the  skill  of  man  to  see  these  huge  looorootlTes  running  and  slirieking  over  the 
top  and  through  the  deep  gorges  of  the  Alleghanles.  The  Pennsyltania  Ball-Road,  from  Lancas- 
ter to  Pittshurgfai  Is  now  Tery  nearly  completed.  I  came  <  by  rail  *  all  the  way, except  ten  miles  by 
stagecoach,  and  1  am  told  the  cars  will  be  running  the  entire  route  on  my  return.  It  can  hardly 
Odl  to  be  a  Tery  profitable  road  when  finished.  The  dlfllculty  of  crossing  the  mountains  will  be 
diminLshed  in  a  year  orio  by  a  new  route  orer  them,  which  will  do  away  with  the  inclined  planes, 
and  will  shorten  the  time  some  hours.* 

*  Th«  Perif  or  the  Enchanted  Fountain*  is  the  title  of  a  new  grand  fairj  opera, 
by  Mr.  Jamks  6a6pabd  Makdeb,  an  eminent  musician  and  composer,  of  which 
we  hear  the  highest  enoomiams.  We  are  assured  by  anold  and  capable  corre- 
spondent that  this  opera  'is  indeed  a  gem,'  that  cannot  fail  to  create  a  great  sen- 
sation. The  editor  of  the  *  Boston  Atlae,*  competent  authority,  who  has  heard 
it; says  of  it:  '  We  cannot  refrain  from  addiug  our  mite  in  itsbehalt  The  music 
is  indescribably  rich  and  mellifluous,  floating  upon  the  ear  in  soft  and  exquisite 
cadences,  delicately  ezpressiye  of  the  warblings  of  those  creatures  of  imagina- 
tiye  existence,  which  the  libretto  portrays  most  yividly  in  yarious  scenes  and 
incidents.  Maxder  seems  to  haye  caught  the  yeiy  spirit  of  po§sy,  which  flows 
in  melodious  strains,  like  the  lulling  yet  brilliant  notes  of  the  fairies.  In  the 
composition  of  the  opera  the  composer  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  true  musician. 
The  music  is  of  that  brilliant,  light,  and  fairy  character  that  cannot  fail  to 
please.'  -  -  •  Bomb  of  our  New-England  readeri^  we  haye  no  doubt,  will 
recognize  a  once  distinguished  attorney-general  of  an  eastern  State,  in  the  sub- 
ject of  the  annexed  anecdote : 

*  Mr.  B ,  a  distinguished  adrocate  and  attorney-general  of  a  fiur  'down-east  *  State,  was  sit- 
ting with  his  hat  orer  his  eyes,  and  his  chin  on  his  breast,  bolstered  up  on  either  aide  with  chairs 
and  table,  and  sleeping  as  comfortably  as  *the  indomitable  spirit  of  gin'  would  allow,  in  the 

oourt-house  at  A ,  when  *  the  Court '  entered  and  took  his  seat  on  the  bench.    Observing  the 

altuaUon  of  Mr.  B ^  which  had  not  changed  on  the  entrance  of  *the  Court,*  the  Judge  looked 

at  the  sheriir,  who  seemed  to  understand  that  it  was  his  duty  to  get  the  sleeper  Into  *  condition.* 

« 'Mr.  B ,  the  Court  Uin.* 

*  I  wonH  give  the  reply.  SuflSce  it  to  say,  the  sheriff  had  a  decided  objection  to  going  to  the 
murky  and  sulphurous  place  to  which  he  was  conslgaecl. 

*  *  Mr.  B ^t'  said  the  Judge,  *■  we  haTC  obserred,  with  profound  regret,  your  conduct  during  the 

iaat  week ;  and  this  morning  we  find  you  In  no  belter  oondltlon  to  take  up  your  coses  than  before. 
We  are  disposed  to  bear  with  you  no  longer.  You  disgrace  yourself  and  your  fiunily,  *  the  Court,' 
and  the  professioa,  by  your  course  of  conduct.'    This  reproof  elicited  the  following  colloquy : 

« >  Did  your^r  honor  speak  to  fli«  7 ' 

••Idid,8irl' 

•*  What  re-mark  di-hld  you  make T  > 

*  *  I  said,  Sir,  that,  In  my  opinion,  you  disgrace  yourself  and  fiunily,  the  Court,  and  the  profos- 
■Ion,  by  your  ci>urM»  of  conduct.' 

*  *  May  i-i-lt  please  your  honor,  I  have  been  an  attorney  in-ln-in  this  c-court  for  fllteen  years ; 
■od  permit  me  to  say,  your  honor,  that  that  is  the  first  correct  opinion  I  ever  knewjou  to  give  1' ' 

Slightly  'pungent,'  that  I  -  -  -  *Prismaiiea*  by  *  Richard  Haywaedi^  is  the 
title  of  a  superbly-illustrated  little  yolume,  which  will  appear  from  the  press 
of  the  ArrunroNs  about  the  first  of  January.    That  it  will  be  a  book  which 
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will  richlj  reward  peroMl,  no  ooe  of  our  readers  will  need  to  be  infomied;  for 
eome  of  Uie  most  spirited  and  tasteful  papers,  in  prose  and  yerse,  that  hare  ercr 
appeared  ia  this  Magazine  have  been  from  the  pen  of  *  Richabd  Hatwabd^'  the 
fwm  d«  plume  of  a  true  representative  of  an  intellectoal  and  ooltivsted  New- 
York  merchant    The  illostrations  by  Dablkt,  Ejensitt,  Eluoti;  Hicks,  and  Bos- 
stTEB,  will  be  of  the  most  exqniete  character,  if  the  engrayers  do  jostioe  to  the 
drawings,  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  to  examine  ;  and  we  learn  thst  they 
are  to  go  into  the  best  hands.    -    •    -    Tna  length  of  many  of  our  articles,  and 
the  addition  of  title-page^  index,  etc,  exclude  some  tenpagee  of  '  Goeeip,' (melnd- 
ing  several  notices  of  excellent  new  books,)  from  the  present  number.    In  ov 
next,  which  will  be  early  issued,  these  will  receive  careful  attention.    Oar  Foftf 
First  Volume  will  appear  upon  new  type  throughout;  and,  so  far  ss  externals 
go,  our  popular  printer  says,  *  it  shall  not  he  excelled  by  any  Magazine  in  the  wwli' 
We  will  try  to  make  the  internal  agree  with  the  external  excellence  of  the  work. 
Our  contributors  were  never  of  a  higher  order,  or  more  numerous,  and  ow  port- 
folios are  literally  groaning  with  communications,  of  the  best,  in  prose  and  vene, 
awaiting  insertion.    The  volume  will  be  stereotyped,  the  constantly-increadng 
favor  of  the  public  compelling  us  to  anticipate  extensive  demands,  beyond  oar 
ordinary  large  editions.    With  gratitude  for  the  past,  pleasmre  in  contemplsUon 
of  the  present,  and  reliable  trust  in  the  future,  we  shall  hope  to  enter  upon  the 
best  volume  of  'The  ENicnRBOOKSft '  that  has  ever  yet  appeared.    You  knoa 
us,  reader:  therefore,  'wait  and  see'  whether  we  'keep  the  word  of  promise  to 
the  ear '  only,  or  in  'right  good  faith.'    -    -    -    Oim  contemporary  of  the  *!riik' 
American  '  has  mistaken  a  satirically-playfnl  retort,  one  of  several  lively  'dnb'* 
papers,  for  an  attack  upon  the  *  Green  Isle  of  the  Ocean,'  and  its  gifted  sona   Tery 
many  of  the  eminent  Irishmen  whom  '7%e  Irieh-Ameriean*  names^  as  refleetiag 
honor  upon  their  country,  have  no  more  fervent  admirer  than  our  correspondent. 
Wait  until  the  papers  '  On  the  Habits  of  Scotchmen,'  •  Frenchmen,'  *  Gcrmaoi,' 
'  Yankees,'  and  the  rest,  appear,  brother-editor:  and  in  the  mean  time,  'pntap 
your  scythe  I '    -    -    -    Wx  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying,  that  the 
very  best  portrait  that  we  have  ever  seen  of  the  great  and  good  Washingtoik,  is 
the  one  recently  published  By  Mr.  Gioaax  W.  OeiLDfl,  Philadelphia;  engraved 
by  T.  B.  Welch,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sdllt,  from  Stuabt's  only  origfoal 
portrait^  in  the  Athenaeum  at  Boston.    There  is  nothing  in  the  original  that  ii 
not  copied,  to  the  minutest  touch  of  the  great  master*s  pencil:  indeed,  it  needs 
but  varied  color  to  make  it  the  picture  itselC    It  comes  before  the  public  recom- 
mended by  scores  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  United  States^  politi- 
cal, literary,  artistic  and  other,  including  the  Presioxnt,  Gsorge  WASHiKoroir  Ccb- 
TIB,  Wsearra,  Irving,  Spark8»  Paxsoonv  Halliok,  HARi>iKa»  Eujotx;  Neagle,  eta 
It  is  a  large  and  superb  picture,  and  can  be  had  of  Messra.  WimaKs  axd  Sn* 
vxKs  for  the  small  sum  of  five  dollars.    •    ^    -    Among  the  postponed '  Gosnpty* 
in  type  are  an  excellent  communication  from  our  friend  in  Kentucky :  *  A  Visit 
to  Glenmary,'  from  a  correspondent  in '  old  Broome ; '  '  Sricbsor's  Caloric  Eagine; ' 
'  Letter  from  Poverty  Hollow  to  a  gentleman  in  New-York ; '  '  More  Experieoee 
of  the  Travelling  Dentist,'  'Rail-Road  Life  and  Observation  in  ^l^sconBin,'irom 
a  some  time  New-Yorker,'  etc,  etc.    -    -    -    Tna  publishers'  Advertisement  o 
the  ^Kniek'Knaeke'  appears  on  the  second  page  of  the  cover.     The  workhss 
had  an  unpreoedented '  run,'  the  first  large  edition  being  almoet  immediately 
exhausted.    A  second  edition,  of  four  thousand  oopiei^  ia  now  paasing  thresgh 
the  press.    It  Is  pleasant  to  think  that  we  have  not  mistaken  the  kind  psitiality 
of  our  friends. 
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TfiB  BoBaomxBBBfl,  raapondiiig  to  fcbe  lepaated  and  uisentlj  ex 
jadidoof  penom  in  yarious  McUona  of  tha  eonntcy,  bar*  dedded  to 

The  Wirst  of  JTmnuary^  1898, 

AN  ENTIRELY  ORIGINAL  PERIODICAL, 

'  «       UNDKR  THI  ABOTK  TITLX. 

It  ii  Intended  to  eomblne  the  lighter  ehanctsrUticB  of  a  popular  M agaitne  with  the  higher  and 
grayer  qoalitiea  of  a  qnarterlj  reylew :  filling  a  poeiUon  hitherto  nnooenpMl  in  our  Utorature. 

While  attraetiye  VARIETY  for  the  general  reader  la  thus  obtained,  there  will  be  an  attempt  to 
Bcenie  anbetantlal  £XC£LLENCB  in  each  department. 

To  aooompUah  thlf,  m  intend  that  the  work,  in  all  of  its  medianieal  and  buslnefla  aepeeta,  ahaU  be 
such  aa  will  meet  the  yfews  of  our  moet  dlstinguiehed  writers ;  auch  a  medium  as  they  would  Mtekfor, 
In  oommnnloating  with  the  world :  and  such  as  maj  tempt  some  to  write,  ably  and  profltably^ho  We 
not  hitherto  eonCributed  to  periodicals. 

We  totend  that  aU  articles  admitted  into  the  worlc  shaU  be  liberally  paid  for. 

We  beileye  that  an  ample  material  exists  for  such  a  work;  that  there  Is  no  laek  either  of  talent 
among  onr  writers,  or  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  reading  publie ;  and  that  a  properly  condocted 
peiiodieal  of  this  kind  may  bring  to  light  much  true  genius,  as  yet  undeyeloped. 

^  PnTHAi^'s  Hontblt''  wiU  be  deyoted  to  the  intefests  of  Utemturf,  Science,  and  Ar^  In  their 
best  and  pleasanteet  aspects. 

Entirely  independent  of  all  merely  sdflsh  interests,  or  partisan  or  sectional  leanings,  in  its  manage- 
ment, it  will  be  open  to  competent  writers  for /res  duciweieM  of  suoh  topics  as  are  deemed  important 
and  of  public  Interest. 

The  ciitteal  department  will  be  wholly  independent  of  the  Publidiers.  and,  as  ftr  as  posdble,  of  aU 
personal  influence  or  bias.  Wholesome  castigationB  of  public  abuaea  will  be  allowed  a  nir  field,  with- 
out fear  or  fkyor. 

An  eleratcd  national  tone  and  spirit,  American  and  independent,  yet  discriminating  and  Just,  both 
to  the  literature  and  to  the'sodal  oonditlon  and  prospeets  of  both  hemispheres,  will  be  cultiyated  as  a 
leading  principle  of  the  work. 

It  will  be  an  organ  of  our  men  of  letters  for  whateyer  Is  true  in  thong^t,  noble  in  aspiration,  Just  In 
critidsm,  humorous  (nt  entertaining  in  conceit 

Thus  it  mbj  gntify  intellectual  curiodty,  and  promote  the  culture  of  true  taste,  the  refinement  of 
manners  and  the  deyation  of  morals ;  while  a  Uyely  proyidon  for  innocent  amnsement  is  not  forgotten. 

Special  attention  will  be  giyen  to  matters  connected  with  sodal  policy,  munidpai  regulatlona,  pub- 
lic health  and  safety,  and  the  practical  economies  of  erery-dayjife. 

When  a  subject  needa  iUustiatlon,  or  pictorial  example,  such  illustrations  will  be  oeeadonaUy 
giren. 

The  following,  among  many  others,  haye  expressed  their  hearty  approyal  of  the  plan,  and  will  all 
of  them  be  contributors  to  the  work: 


Julius  Adams,  C.  E., 
Hon.  Gbo.  BAMoaorr, 
Rer.  Dr.  Bbtbuhx, 

JOHM  BlOXLOW, 

Gxo.  H.  BoxBK, 
BXASSSUR  DB  BouRBouao, 

Paris, 
W.  0.  Bbtaht, 
Chas.  V.  Bxioof, 
Gbo.  H.  Calvert, 
Hon.  Lbwis  Cabs, 
Carolimb  Chbsbbro% 
S.  Wallacb  Cobb, 
Gbo.  Wx.  Curtis, 
Miss  Cooper,  author  of  <*Raral 

Hours," 
Miss  CHARLorm  Coopbr, 
Hbnrt  0.  Oarby, 
Key.  B.  H.  Chapin,  D.D., 
Robt.  Cartbr,  Cambridge, 
Rey.  Orvillb  Dbwby,  D.D., 
Rt.  Rey.  Bishop  Doanb, 
Ralph  Waldo  Embrsom, 

Prof.  W.  M.  GiLLBSPIB, 

Prof.  Asa  Orat, 

HoRACB  GRBBLBT, 

Prof.  Gbo.  W.  Grbbnb, 
Horatio  Grrbnougb, 
Parkr  Godwih, 
Fitz-Grbbmb  Hallbcx, 


Natranixl  Hawthorkb, 

Rey.  Dr.  Hawks, 

W.  B.  HoDasOB, 

J.  T.  Hbadlbt, 

J.  V.  Humtinoton, 

Rey.  H.  N.  Hudson. 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Hicks,  of  Virginia, 

Washiboton  Irving, 

Rey.  Stlvbstbr  Juod,  author 

of  «•  Margaret,'* 
Richard  B.  Kimball, 
Mrs.  Kirxland, 
Chas.  G.  Lblabd, 
H.  W.  LoBOpBLLoyr,  ' 
Prof.  F.  LxBBBR,  LL.D., 
Miss  Annr  C.  Ltnch, 
A.  0.  W.  Martin,  M.D.,BoBt., 
J.  Strvbbsob  HAxyrBLL,  . 
Lieut.  Maury,  U.  8.  N., 
Donald  G.  Mitcbbll  (Dc  Mar* 

vel), 
Cora  Montoomxrt, 
Gbo.  P.  Mobris, 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morsb, 
Rev.  Samubl  Osoood, 
A.  Patnb, 

Rt.  Rey.  Bp.  Pottbr,  of  Penn., 
W.  H.  Prbscott, 


Pro!  Hbnrt  Rbbd, 
Rey.  Dr.  Robinson, 

Prof.  B.  SXLLIMAN,  Jr^ 

Prof.  Sr.  John, 
Rev.  F.  W.  Sbbltob, 
Miss  Sbdgwick, 

W.  G.  SIMMS, 

H.  R.  SCHOOLCRAVT, 

John  Jay  Smith,  Phlla., 
Gbo.  Sumnbr, 
^y.  J.  A.  Spbnobb,  D.D., 
Hon.  B.  6.  SauiBR, 
Alprbd  B.  Strbbt, 
Hbnrt  P.  Tappan,  DJ)., 
Bbmry  D.  Thorbau, 

Rev.  ROBBRT  TURNBOLL, 
H.  T.  TUCXBRMAN, 

Rev.  F.  ViMTON,  D.D., 

Miss  Warhbr,  author  of  *<Wide 

World," 
The  Author  of  **  Dollars  and 

Oente,'» 
B.  P.  Whipplb, 
Rev.  Dr.  Wayi.and« 
Rich.  Grant  Writb, 
Capt.  Chas.  Wilkbb,  U.  S.  K., 
N.  P.  Willis, 
Miss  Wormblby, 
William  Youno. 


T.  Buchanan  Bbad, 
Gbo.Riplby, 
The  work  win  be  handsomely  printed  on  new  and  readable  type,  cast  expresdy  for  the  purpose. 
Pri<^  $8  per  annum,  or  SS  cts.  per  number. 
Single  Subscribers,  remitting  fjZ  promptly  in  edvsnee,  wiU  receive  the  work  tkee  of  postage.  CSubs 
of  six,  Postmasters,  and  Clergymen,  will  be  supplied  at  92.   The  postage  will  not  exceed  7i  eents  per 
quarter,  to  any  distanoe  tai  the  United  States. 

Orders  reodvcd  by  all  BookseUera  throughout  the  United  States,  and  by  the  Publishers. 

O.  P.  PUTNAM  ft  CO.,  10  Ptf k  Plaoe,  Vev-York. 
*»*  Putnam's  Popular  Library  Is  still  eonihiued  semi-monthly.   See  separate  announcements 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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